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PBEFACE. 


In  this  second  volume  I  have  carried  out  the  programme 
which  I  put  forward  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume,  thus 

I  finishing  the  first  portion  of  my  undertaking — The  History 

of  Scientific  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
two  volumes  form  a  work  complete  in  itself,  and  for  this 

^  reason  I  have  attached  an  alphabetical  index. 

I 

In  addition  to  the  names  I  mentioned  in  the  preface  tc 
the  first  volume,  I  have  to  add  those  of  other  friende 
who  have  been  of  great  help  to  me  in  the  course  oi 
my  work.  With  Professor  Sampson,  F.RS.,  of  Durham 
University,  I  have  had  many  helpful  discussions  on  the 
subjects  of  this  volume,  notably  on  chapters  viii.  and 
xiii,  which  he  read  in  proof.  Mr  Arthur  Berry,  M.A.j 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  has  read  over  chapter 
xiii.,  and  made  valuable  suggestions.  Mr  Archibald  S. 
Percival,  M.B.,  of  Cambridge,  has  read  over  chapters 
vi.  and  x.  Professor  P.  G.  Weiss,  D.Sc,  of  Victoria 
University,  has  read  chapters  viii.  and  ix.  Mr  Thomas 
Whittaker  has  continued  his  revision,  much  to  the  benefit 
of  the  book ;  and  Dr  Spence  Watson  has  given  the  finishing 
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touches  to  the  last  pages,  in  which  I  endeavour  to  secure 
in  advance  the  interest  of  my  readers  for  the  subsequent 
portions  of  this  work.  To  all  these  friends  I  wish  to 
express  my  sense  of  obligation  and  my  sincere  thanks. 
I  find  it  impossible  to  express  how  much  this  book  owes 
to  my  beloved  wife,  my  constant  helpmate  on  the  long 
course  of  this  arduous  enterprise. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  lighten  the  work  of  my 
critics  by  pointing  out  the  many  defects  of  which  I  myself 
am  painfully  conscious ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  last  chapter 
on  "The  Development  of  Mathematical  Thought,".!  wish 
to  say  that  this  is — so  far  as  I  know — the  first  attempt 
to  give  to  this  abstract  region  of  thought  a  place  in  a 
general  history  of  intellectual  progress.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  it  will  be  followed  by  other  and  more  successful 
attempts  to  perform  this  very  difiBcult  task.  It  is  now 
abundantly  clear  that  mathematical  thought  will  play  an 
increasingly  important  part  in  the  progress  of  science  and 
culture,  and  it  is  no  longer  permissible  to  consider  it  merely 
an  interesting  specialty  apart  from  the  general  course  of 
intellectual  development.  A  due  appreciation  of  its  im- 
portance and  power  will  in  future  be  expected,  not  only 
from  the  practical  thinker  who  applies  science,  but  likewise 
from  the  philosopher  who  assigns  to  science  its  place  in 
the  comprehensive  scheme  of  human  culture. 


J.   THEO.    MERZ. 


Thb  Quarriss, 
Niwcastli-ufon-Ttiii,  October  1908. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON   THE   KINETIC   OR   MECHANICAL   VIEW   OF   NATURE. 

It  was  a  favourite  idea  with  the  philosophers  of  antiquity        i. 
that  everything  is  in  motion,  that  rest  is  to  be  found  JJJ^^^*^ 
nowhere  in  nature,  and  that  the  entire  process  of  life  and  p^o»op^y- 
sensation  in  particular  is  brought  about  by  the  communi- 
cation and  transference  of  minute  movements  of  a  purely 
mechanical  kind.     Out  of  the  deep  conviction  that  every- 
thing around  us  and  in  us  is  in  a  perpetual  flux — a  doc- 
trine which  is  usually  fathered  upon  Heraclitus  of  Ephe- 
sus^ — two  distinct  problems  resulted,  and  occupied  the 
thinkers   of  antiquity :    the  problem   of  explaining  the 
apparent  rest  and  permanency  of  many  observable  pheno- 


^  The  doctirine  of  Heraclitus  (b.c. 
500)  is  placed  by  Zeller  (*Philo- 
eophie  der  Qriechen/  voL  i.)  in 
direct  opposition  to  that  of  the 
Eleatic  School  (Parmenides,  Zeno) 
and  of  Pythagoras.  The  Eleatics 
argued  from  the  unity  of  all  exist- 
ence to  the  impossibility  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity and  the  change  of  things. 
Heraclitus  sets  out  from  the  concep- 
tion that  everything  is  in  continual 
motion  and  flow  (mvciaOai,  4y  Kitrltatt 
tlvai).  Our  knowledge  of  Herac- 
litus is  derived  mainly  from  refer- 
ences in  the  writings  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.    A  very  full  account  is 


given  by  Zeller,  and  by  E.  Pfleiderer 
( *  Die  PhiloBophie  dee  Heraklit  von 
Ephesus,'  Berlin,  1886),  who  sums 
up  the  fundamental  idea  in  the 
beautiful  verses  of  Goethe  (Gedichte, 
"  Eins  und  Alles  ") :— 

"  Und  umzuschaffen  das  Geschaflbe 
Damit  slch's  nicht  zum  Starren  wafftae, 
Wirkt  ewiges,  lebendigea  Than. 
Und  was  nicht  war,  nun  will  es  werden, 
Zu  reinen  Sonnen,  farbigen  Erden, 
In  keinem  Falle  darf  es  ruhn. 

Es  soil  sich  regen,  schaffend  handeln, 
Erst  sich  gestalten,  dann  verwandlen ; 
Nur  scheinbar  steht's  Momente  still. 
Das  Ewige  regt  sich  fort  in  Allen  : 
Denn  Alles  muss  in  Nlchts  zerfallen, 
Wetin  es  Im  Soin  beharren  will." 
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mena  and  properties  of  natural  objects,  and  the  higher 
ethical  problem  of  fixing  upon  that  which  is  lastingly 
real  and  important  in  the  continuous  change  of  sensation 
and  opinion.  The  latter  formed  the  central  interest  of 
that  course  of  reasoning  which  began  with  Socrates  and 
culminated  in  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  the  former  was  the 
problem  of  natural  philosophy  of  which  Epicurus  and 
Lucretius  stand  out  as  the  great  representatives.  In 
a  well-known  passage  of  the  second  book  of  his  great 
poem,  Lucretius  explains  the  apparent  rest  of  natu;r&l 
things  by  the  simile  of  a  flock  of  lustily  dancing  sheep, 
which  at  a  distance  looks  like  a  white  spot  on  a  green 
hillside.*  This  tendency  of  philosophic  reasoning  to  see 
motion  where  common-sense  only  sees  rest,  to  reduce 
theoretically  the  apparently  permanent  properties  of 
things  to  a  play  of  intricate  but  imperceptible  modes 
of  motion,  has  governed  still  more  markedly  modem 
scientific  thought.  I  shall  comprise  all  efforts  to  give 
more   definite*   expression   to   this  general  idea    under 

^  *  De  Natura  Rerum,'  ii.  308 —  Omnia  quae  nobis  longe  confosa  videntni 

>  Bt   velnt   in   viridi    candor    consistere 
"Iliad  in  his  rebus  non  est  mirabile,    ,  colli." 

quare, 

quiete,  '    entirely  a  question  of  mathematics. 

Pneteranam  siquid  proprio  dat  corpore       It  is  interesting  to  note   how  Le 
°"'*°*:     -  *_j      u    ^  *u       i    ^aRe,  in  his  *  Lucr^ce  Neutonieu  * 

Pita    «mm    lrkn<M»    nr^rria     An    ■Jmainna  ^^    ' 


(Berlin  Acad.,  1782),  "argues  that 


Omnia  enim  longe  noetris   ab  sensibns 

infra 

Primonun  natura  Jacet ;  quapropter,  ubi  if  Epicurus  had  had  but  a  part  of 

ip«»                           ^  the  geometrical  knowledge  of  his 

^^iSJ.^nT***'        ""  '^°'^™'  ""*  ;    contemporary  Euclid,  and  concep- 

perc  ucoeiii ,  .  *  l      ii_ 

Pmsertim  cum,  quae  possimus  ccmere,  tions  of  cosmography  the  same  as 

celent  I    those  of  many  then  living,  he  might 

*^^oi5JS*°  ™^*°*  '^**^  ""^"^  ^"^  '    *^*^'®   discovered   the  laws  of  uni- 

Nam  8«pc  in  colli  tondentes  pabula  l«ta  versal   gravity,   and   not  only    the 

Lanigerse  replant  pecudes  quo  quamque  '    laws,  but,  what  was  the  despair  of 

vocjintes  Newton,    its     mechanical    cause  ** 

Et  Hatiati  agni  ludunt  blandeque  coru«.  (Munro     Lucretius,   vol.  il  p.  135). 

cant ;  i    Lionardo  da  Vmci  (1452-1519)  says  : 
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the  name  of  the  kinetic^  theory  or  view  of  nature. 
It  has  frequently  been  placed  in  opposition  to  the  atomic 
theory,  and  the  history  of  the  natural  philosophy  of  the 
earlier  ages,  down  to  Newton,  has  in  recent  years  been 
written  from  this  point  of  view.^  If  everything  is 
motion,  there  must  still  be  something  that  moves,  and 
the  question  arises.  What  is  it  that  moves  ?  The 
system  of  Epicurus,  and  the  great  poem  in  which  it  has 
found  a  classical  expression,  are  really  more  occupied  with 
describing  the  final  elements  of  matter — the  so-called 
nature  of  things— than  with  studying  the  different  modes 
of  their  motion.  In  the  atomic  theory,  in  the  conception 
of  an  infinite  number  of  moving  particles,  the  kinetic 
tendency  of  thought  repeatedly  found  both  in  ancient 


''There  is  no  certainty  in  science 
where  some  mathematics  are  not 
applicable"  (quoted  by  Lasswitz, 
'Gesohichte  der  Atomistik/  1890, 
vol.  iL  p.  11) ;  and  Leibniz,  in  a 
letter  to  Foucher  dated  1693,  con- 
demns his  earlier  tract  entitled 
'  Hypothesis  Physica '  as  a  "  juvenile 
attempt  of  one  who  had  not  yet 
fathomed  mathematics "  (Ger- 
hardt's  edition  of  Leibniz's  '  Philo- 
sophische  Schriften,'  vol.  i.  p.  415). 
^  The  word  "kinetic"  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  into  scientific 
literature  by  Ampere,  who  uses  the 
term  "  cin^matique  "  to  denote  that 
portion  of  mechanics  where  "les 
mouvements  sont  consid^r^s  en  eux- 
mdmes,  tels  que  nous  les  observons 
dans  les  corps  qui  nous  environ - 
nent,  et  sp^ialement  dans  les 
appareils  appel^  machines  "  ( *  Essai 
sur  la  Plulosophie  des  Sciences,' 
1834).  In  English  text-books  the 
term  kinematics,  following  Thom- 
son and  Tait  ( *  Natural  Philosophy,' 
Preface),  is  used  to  denote  what 
French  writers  call  "cin^matique 


n 


pure,"  formerly  called  "phoro- 
nomie,"  the  doctrine  of  the  purely 
geometrical  properties  of  motion, 
without  reference  to  the  cause  of 
motion ;  the  consideration  of  the 
latter  being  the  special  study  of 
"kinetics,"  which,  together  with 
*'  statics,"  is  comprised  in  the  term 
"dynamics."  The  acceptance  of 
the  word  "  kinetic "  to  denote  the 
view  that  motion  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  natural  processes  dates  prob- 
ably from  the  writings  of  Thomson 
(Lord  Kelvin),  Tait,  and  Clerk 
Maxwell,  who,  under  the  influence 
of  Newton  and  the  great  French 
school  of  Lagrange,  Ampere,  Poin- 
sot,  Poncelet,  and  others,  have  re- 
formed English,  and  subsequently 
also  German,  thought  and  nomen- 
clature in  these  subjects. 

^  I  refer  to  the  highly  interesting 
and  important  work  of  Professor 
Kurd  Lasswitz,  'Geschichte  der 
Atomistik  vom  Mittelalter  bis 
Newton,'  2  vols.,  Hamburg  and 
Leipzig,  1890. 
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derelop- 
ment  of 
the  kinetic 
riaw. 


and  modem  times  a  convenient  resting-place;   but  the 
repose  which  it  afforded  has  never  been  long  enjoyed; 
every  new  attempt  to  attach   permanent,  ultimate,  or 
intrinsic  properties  to  matter,  or  to  its  particles,  has  pro- 
voked the  desire  to  explain  these  properties  by  going  still 
farther  back,  and  to  see  in  them,  through  the  dissecting 
microscope  of  the  mind's  eye,  a  still  more  hidden  motion. 
Two    of    the  most  suggestive   ideas   by   which  physical 
science  has  benefited  in  the  nineteenth  century  are  the 
successful  explanation  of  the  dead  pressure  of  gases  by 
a  rapid  translational,  and  of  the  rigidity  of  solid  bodies 
by  a  rapid  rotational,  motion  of  matter.     The  second 
of  these  suggestions  is  far  from  being  exhausted  in  its 
capabilities;  the  working  out  of  the  ultimate  problems 
which  it  suggests  will  be  one  of  the  principal  tasks  of 
the  coming  age. 

The  kinetic  view  of  nature,  however  useful  and  suggest- 
ive it  may  have  shown  itself  to  be  in  recent  times,  did  not 
yield  any  fruits  of  real  knowledge  either  in  the  hands  of 
the  ancients  or  even  in  those  of  the  first  great  philoso- 
pher of  modem  times,  in  those  of  Descartes.  Just  like 
attraction  and  atomism,  the  kinetic  theory  had  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  instruments  of  measurement  and  calcu- 
lation, by  the  exact  method,  before  it  led  to  any  actual 
results.  The  kinetic  view  of  nature  was  made  scientifi- 
cally possible  when  Newton,  in  the  First  Book  of  the 
*  Principia,'  laid  down  for  all  time  the  laws  of  motion. 
And  yet  we  can  hardly  say  that  Newton  himself  developed 
this  promising  vein  of  exploration ;  for,  even  while  open- 
ing out  an  endless  vista  of  research,  he  also,  in  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  so-called  law  of  gravitation,  afforded  only 
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one  of  those  convenient  resting-places,  those  preliminary 
or  provisional  bases  of  thought,  from  which  definite  prob- 
lems could  be  attacked  and  solved.  His  immediate 
influence  lay,  therefore,  rather  in  discountenancing  the 
attempts  towards  a  kinetic  view  of  nature,  which  belonged 
to  the  school  of  Descartes,  and  found  an  eminent  exponent 
in  Huygens  as  well  as  in  others  of  his  contemporaries  and        s. 

Huygenfi 

rivals ;  in  f«W5t,  he  launched  into  existence  what  I  have  and  Newton. 
termed  the  astronomical  view  of  nature,  under  the  sway 
of  which  the  promising  beginnings  of  the  kinetic  view 
were  for  a  long  period  almost  forgotten,  but  which  has 
the  merit  of  having  built  up  the  most  perfect  of  all 
physical  sciences,  namely,  physical  astronomy. 

The  sporadic  beginnings  of  a  genuine  kinetic  view  of  Revival  of 
natural  phenomena,  after  having  been  cultivated  with  ^©w^in^he 
more  or  less  success  by  Huygens  and  Euler,^  and  early  S^Stu^"*** 


^  Among  these,  of  whom  Lasswitz 
gives  au  exhaustive  account,  must 
be  mentioned  specially  Robert 
Hooke  (1635-1703).  "  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  corpuscular  theory  Hooke 
represents  quite  an  original  idea, 
which  would  have  been  of  the  most 
far-reaching  importance  if  Hooke 
himself  had  got  beyond  a  mere 
sketch  to  an  exhaustive  theory,  or 
if  his  conceptions  had,  through 
Huygens*  principles  of  dynamics, 
been  domiciled  in  science.  The 
deviation  from  kinetic  theories 
caused  by  Newton's  discoveries 
brushed  away,  with  much  useless 
hypothetical  rubbish,  likewise 
Hooke's  more  valuable  and  legiti- 
mate suggestiouH.  The  doctrine 
owing  to  which  we  place  Hooke 
between  Borelli  and  Huygens  is  his 
vibratory  theory  of  matter.  It  is 
given  in  various  writings,  but  most 
clearly  in  his  Lectures  '  De  Potentia 
Restitutiva,  or  of  Spring  explaining 


the  Power  of  Springing  Bodies,' 
London,  1678"  {op.  cU.^  vol.  ii.  p. 
329  8Q  \ 

2  Leonhard  Euler  (1707-83), 
one  of  the  greatest  analytical 
talents  of  all  times,  whose  writings 
contain  the  beginnings  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  subsequent  mathe- 
matical work  in  pure  and  applied 
science,  was  in  physics  a  great 
opponent  of  Newton's  philosophy 
as  it  was  then  generally  expounded 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  There 
it  was  identified  in  mechanics 
with  the  theory  of  action  at  a 
distance,  and,  in  optics,  with  the 
corpuscular  theory  of  light.  To 
both  Euler  opposed  his  ether 
theory,  of  which  he  gave  a  popular 
account  in  his  celebrated  *  Lettres  h 
une  princesse  d'Allemagne  [Princess 
of  Anhalt  -  Dessau]  sur  quelques 
sujets  de  physique  et  de  philoso- 
phie*  (Petersburg,  1768-72,  3  parts). 
He  had  given  a  scientific  exposi- 
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Young  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  Rnmford  and  Young,  were 
united  into  a  consistent  physical  theory  by  Augustin 
Fresnel,  who  has  been  termed  the  Newton  of  optics,  and 
who  consistently,  and  all  but  completely,  worked  out  one 
great  example  of  this  kind  of  reasoning.  He  has  the 
glory  of  having  not  only  established  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light  on  a  firm  foundation,  but  still  more  of 
having  impressed  natural  philosophers  with  the  import- 
ance of  studying  the  laws  of  regular  vibratory  motion  and 
the  phenomena  of  periodicity  in  the  most  general  manner. 
His  work  was  carried  through,  as  was  that  of  Newton, 
by  a  combination  of  observation,  measurement,  and  calcu- 
lation ;  of  experimental  skill  with  mathematical  ability. 


tion  of  the  same  twenty-five  years 
before  in  his  Berlin  memoir,  **  Sur 
la  lumi^re  et  les  couleurs"  (1745). 
Euler  was  as  much  opposed  to 
Descartes'  and  Leibniz's  views  as 
he  was  to  those  of  Newton,  and 
though  he  admits  having  forerun- 
ners,  he  hardly  refers  to  the 
principal  one,  viz.,  Huygeus,  whose 
well  •  known  and  useful  prin- 
ciple  he  absolutely  ignores.  In 
fact,  in  spite  of  his  great  name  and 
reputation,  his  ideas  on  the  ether  as 
continuously  filling  space,  and  his 
attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  light,  heat,  magnetism,  and 
even  gravitation  by  means  of  this 
continuum  remained  isolated,  and 
had  hardly  any  influence  on  physi- 
cal science.  His  great  friend  and 
correspondent,  Daniel  Bernoulli, 
remained  a  firm  believer  in  action 
at  a  distance,  and  thought  Euler 
had  put  forward  his  hypotheses 
with  too  much  assurance.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  remarkable  how 
closely  the  terms  in  which  Euler,  in 
his  posthumous  work  *  Anleitung 
zur  Naturlehre'  (edited  by  the 
Petersburg  Academy  in  the  second 


volume  of  the  "Opera  posthuma 
.  .  .  anno  1844  detecta,"  1862), 
describes  his  ether  as  continuously 
filling  empty  space  and  existing  in 
a  strained  (gewaJtsam)  condition, 
agree  with  quite  modem  ideas  on 
the  subject.  Accordingly  Euler's 
ether  theory  has  in  recent  times 
been  studied  again  by  several 
writers  abroad,  of  whom  I  will  only 
mention  E.  Cherbuliez,  *  Ueber 
einige  physikalische  Arbeiten 
Eulers*  (Bern,  1872);  F.  Rosen- 
berger,  *  Die  Geschichte  der 
Physik'  (vol  ii.,  1884,  p.  333  sqg.); 
C.  Isenkrahe  in  *  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Mathematik  und  Physik '  (Hist.  Lit. 
Abth.,  vol.  xxvi.)  and  '  Abhand- 
lungen  zur  Qeschichte  der  Mathe- 
matik,' vi.;  and  E.  Miething,  'L. 
Eulers  Lehre  vom  Aether'  (Berlin, 
1894).  The  first- mentioned  author 
tries  to  answer  the  question  why 
Euler's  ideas  remained  so  isolated. 
He  says  (p.  49) :  "  If  we  comVjine 
the  results  of  Huygens'  and  Euler's 
investigations,  we  see  that  in  the 
'fifties  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
undulatory  system  formed  a  largely 
developed  scientific  doctrme.  .  .  . 
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There  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  Fresnel's  work  any 
central  and  simple  formula — ^like  the  gravitation  formula 
of  Newton — out  of  which  everything  else  flows  with 
mathematical  necessity.  His  work  lay  rather  in  combin- 
ing a  nimiber  of  fruitful  suggestions  thrown  out  by 
contemporary  or  earlier  writers  into  a  consistent  whole, 
correcting  and  enlarging  them  as  was  found  necessary, 
and  following  them  out  into  their  logical  consequences. 
Thus  he  was  able  to  reveal  in  a  special  branch  of  physical 
science  new  phenomena  which  had  remained  unobserved 
or  unexplained  till  that  time.  In  order  to  understand 
how  the  kinetic  view  of  nature  has  become  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  minds  of  physicists,  it  will  be  useful  to  eniun- 


In  a  certain  sense  Euler  carried 
further  the  work  of  Huygens,  .  .  . 
but  as  he  neglected  the  useful  idea 
of  a  wave-surface  and  anxiously 
avoided  Huygens'  principle,  he 
made  the  theory  which  he  wished 
to  defend  unfruitful.  . .  .  We  think 
that  Euler  did  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  progress  of  that  theory. 
.  .  .  Euler's  theory  of  light  had  no 
great  number  of  followers."  In 
England  Euler's  theory  was  known 
and  generally  condemned.  Priest- 
ley, in  his  *  History  of  Optics ' 
(1772),  refers  to  it  at  some  length. 
In  the  well-known  attacks  in  which 
Lord  Brougham  treated  so  unfairly 
and  superficially  the  discoveries  of 
Dr  Toung,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
latter  borrowed  his  ideas  from 
Euler,  whose  natural  philosophy  is 
held  in  little  esteem.  The  fact  is 
that  Young  really  went  back  to 
Huygens  and  Newton,  and  that  he 
well  knew  that  his  own  opinion, 
as  stated  in  the  first  Bakerian 
Lecture  (1802),  "  was  precisely  the 
theory  of  Hooke  and  Huygens,  with 
the  adoption  of  some  suggestions 


made  by  Newton  himself  as  not  in 
themselves  improbable"  (Young's 
'  Miscellaneous  Works,'  ed.  Peacock, 
vol.  i.  p.  200).  In  spite  of  the 
great  admiration  which  Young  had 
for  Euler  as  a  mathematician,  he 
admits  that  Euler  "added  no 
argumentative  evidence  whatever  to 
the  [undulatory]  theory,  but  has 
done  a  real  injury  to  the  cause 
which  he  endeavoured  to  support  " 
(*  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,' 
ed.  Kelland,  vol.  i.  p.  880).  A  more 
recent  and  well-informed  writer  on 
this  subject,  M.  Verdet,  says  of 
Euler :  "  Bien  qu'il  a  donn^  de  la 
plupart  des  ph^nom^nes  connus  de 
son  temps  les  explications  les  plus 
inexactes,  il  ne  m^rite  pas  moins  de 
conserver  dans  I'histoire  de  I'optique 
une  place  ^minente  pour  avoir  dit 
d'une  mani^re  expresse  que  les 
ondulations  lumineuses  sont  p^riod- 
iques  comme  les  vibrations  sonores, 
et  que  la  cause  des  diffdrences  de 
coloration  est  au  fond  la  m§me,  que 
la  cause  des  differences  de  tonalitiS  " 
(*CEuvres  de  Fresnel,'  vol.  i.  p. 
xix). 
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erate  shortly  the  diflferent  suggestions  which  Fresnel 
assimilated  and  worked  up  into  his  celebrated  physical 
theory  of  light. 

That  light  consisted  in  the  motion  of  something  was 
in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  generally 
accepted  notion  among  natural  philosophers.  It  had 
been  so  ever  since  Olaus  Eomer^  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  from  the  observation  of  the  hitherto  imexplained 
delay  in  the  disappearance  of  Jupiter's  satellites  during 
eclipses,  had  inferred,  and  Bradley^  had  later  on  con- 


'  The  mooDs  of  Jupiter,  of  which 
two  are  vUible  to  the  naked  eye, 
were  clearly  seen  and  described  as 
one  of  the  hrst  discoveries  with  his 
telescope  by  Galileo  in  1610,  and 
published  in  his  '  Sidereus  Nuncius.' 
Owing  to  their  continual  and  rapid 
change  of  position  and  their  fre- 
quent eclipRes,  they  were  very  soon 
considered  to  furnish  a  valuable 
means  of  determining  the  longi- 
tude at  sea,  and  were  repeatedly 
and  very  minutely  observed.  In 
the  course  of  such  observations  by 
Cassini  and  Romer  at  Paris,  the 
latter  found,  in  1675,  that  the  period 
f  of  occultation  of  the  nearest  moon 
I  varied.  This  variation  he  traced 
to  the  fact  that  the  earth  was 
moving  towards  or  away  from 
Jupiter.  If  light  takes  time  to 
travel,  the  visibility  of  the  pheno- 
menon is  necessarily  thus  antici- 
pated or  pofttjwned.  This  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  data  for  the 
calculation  of  the  velocity  of  light 
were  forthcoming ;  the  terrestrial 
experiments  of  Galileo  having  been 
inconclusive.  Romer's  explanation 
and  calculation  were  accepted  by 
most  astronomerrt  ;  they  were  con- 
firmed bv 

^  the  i)henomenon  of  aberration, 
discovered  by  Bradley.  It  is  ana- 
logous to  the  observation   we  can 


make  in  a  moving  railway  train 
if  it  rains ;  the  drops  at  the  win- 
dow, though  they  be  descending 
perpendicularly,  yet  appearing  in 
a  slanting  direction,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  velocity  of  the  train. 
Both  phenomena  involve  the  mo- 
tion of  light  itself  and  the  motion 
of  the  observer,  who  receives  the 
luminous  impression  and  locates  it 
in  space  and  time.  The  principle 
involved  in  Romer's  discovery  was 
later  enunciated  by  Doppler,  who 
maintained  that  the  very  short 
periods  which  belong  to  different 
colours  of  the  spectrum,  according 
to  the  undulatory  theory,  must 
suffer  (like  the  longer  periods  in 
Romer's  occultations)  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  luminous  object  or  of 
the  observer  in  the  line  of  sight.  Al- 
though this  theory  was  admitted 
in  acoustics,  it  took  some  time 
before  it  was  admitted  in  optics. 
Bolzano,  Professor  of  Religious  Phil- 
osophy and  a  colleague  of  Doppler 
at  Prague,  foretold  as  early  as  1842 
the  great  utility  of  the  principle, 
and  wrote :  "I  foresee  with  con- 
fidence that  use  will  Ije  hereafter 
made  of  it  in  order  to  solve — by 
observing  the  changes  which  the 
colour  of  stars  undergoes  in  time 
— the  questions  whether  and  in 
which    direction    and    with    what 
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firmed,  that  light  takes  time  to  travel  from  one  point 
in  space  to  another.  Wherever  time  is  involved  in  a 
phenomenon,  motion  of  something  is  suggested,  and 
this  something,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  its  motion, 
become  subjects  of  speculation.  At  the  beginning  of  5. 
the    nineteenth    century    two    distinct    theories    existed  and  emission 

theories. 

regarding  these  matters.  Both  had  succeeded  in  ex- 
plaining and  calculating  satisfactorily  a  large  number 
of  the  phenomena  of  light  as  exhibited  by  mirrors  and 
lenses,  as  well  as  in  optical  instruments  and  crystals. 
One  of  these  theories,  the  so-called  emission,  emanation, 
or  corpuscular  theory  of  light,  held  that  luminous 
bodies  send  out  minute  particles  which  travel  in 
straight  lines,  and,  impinging  upon  the  eye,  create  the 
sensation  of  light.  The  rival  hypothesis,  the  undul- 
atory  or  vibratory  theory,  held  light  to  consist  in 
the  periodic  wave-motion  of  a  substance  called  ether, 
which  was  supposed  to  exist  everywhere,  filling  all 
space  and  interpenetrating  all  ponderable  matter.     Both        «. 

Both 

theories  are  kinetic  or  mechanical  theories,  and  for  their  theories 

kinetic. 

development  require  the  analysis  of  certain  modes  of 
motion.  Both  had  to  formulate  their  respective 
notions  as  to  the  something  that  moved.  Both  could 
point  to  analogies  in  other  domains  of  natural  science. 
There  existed  at  that  time  similar  corpuscular  ex- 
planations   of    the    phenomena    of    heat,    of    electricity 

velocity   they  move,    how   distant  William  Huggins  (1868),  Fox-Tal- 

they  are  from  us,  and   much    else  '   bot,   and   others.     That  Doppler's 

besides,"  a  prediction  which,  since  |   principle  is  really  none  other  than 

the  invention  of  spectrum  analysis  ,   Homer's  was  remarked   by   P.  G. 

and  various  controversies  connected  I   Tait  in  'Light'  (2nd  ed.,  p.  220). 

with  the  subject,  has  been  brilliantly  See   also   Rosenberger,  '  Gesch.  d. 

verified   by  the  discoveries  of  Sir  Physik,'  vol.  iii.  p.  708  sqq. 
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and  of  magnetism.  On  the  other  side  there  was  the 
highly  developed  theory  of  sound,  which  had  succeeded 
in  explaining  and  analysing  the  properties  of  sound- 
ing bodies  by  studying  experimentally  and  mathe- 
matically the  vibrations  of  sounding  strings,  membranes 
and  plates,  and  also  of  the  air  in  organ-pipes  and  other 
7.        musical  instruments.     Acoustics,  the  branch  of  science 

Undulatory 

'^«oT^  b  ^^^^  treats  of  these  phenomena,  was,  next  to  physical 
acoustics,  astronomy,  the  furthest  developed  and  best  founded  of 
the  physical  sciences.  By  following  up  the  elemen- 
tary and  primitive  experience,  known  already  to  the 
ancients,  that  sound  is  everywhere  to  be  traced  to  the 
vibrations  or  the  tremor  of  some  body  which  has  been 
struck  or  otherwise  excited,  a  very  complete  theory, 
substantiated  by  many  experiments,  had  been  built  up. 
Common-sense  and  everyday  experience  had  originally 
suggested  this  line  of  inquiry  and  explanation.^  No 
other  physical  science  was  so  early  in  possession  of  the 
right  road  of  inquiry.  In  astronomy  and  optics  the 
suggestion  of  common-sense,  which  regards  the  earth 
as  stationary  and  light  as  an  emission  travelling  in 
straight  lines,  had  indeed  allowed  a  certain  amount  of 
definite   knowledge,  based   upon   measurement  and   cal- 

*  Acoustics  is  probably  the  only  I   coverjs  like  universal  gravitation,  or 

physical    science    where    this    has  lummiferous  undulations,  we  take 

been    the    case;     as    is    well    re-  our  stand  upon  acknowledged  truths, 

marked  by  Whewell  in  his  '  History  j   the  production  and  propagation  of 

of    the    Inductive    Sciences.*     He  !  sound    by   the    motion    of    bo<lies 

there  contrasts  acoustics  with  as-  and  of  air;  and  we  connect  these 

tronomy  and    optics.      He   might  with    other    truths,   the    laws    of 

have  added  dynamics,  where  Gal-  ,   motion,  and  the  known  properties 

ileo's  principle  of  inertia  similarly  I   of    bodies,    as    for    instance   their 

reversed  the  dicta  of  common-sense.  elasticity.      Instead  of    epochs   of 

Whewell   says   (vol.   ii.   p.  237)  of  '   discovery,    we    have    solutions    of 

acoustics  :    "  Instead  of  having  to  problems. " 
travel  gradually  towards  a  great  dis- 
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dilation,  to  be  €W5cumiilated.  A  real  physical  theory, 
however,  was  impossible  until  the  notions  suggested 
by  common  -  sense  were  completely  revensed,  and  an 
ideal  construction  put  in  the  place  of  a  seemingly 
obvious  theory.  This  was  done  in  astronomy  at  one 
stroke  by  Copernicus;  in  optics  only  gradually,  tenta- 
tively, and  hesitatingly.  The  purely  geometrical  rela- 
tions of  straight  lines,  which  light  seemed  to  resemble ; 
of  pencils  of  rays,  which  were  bent  back  or  altered  in 
their  direction  at  the  surface  of  plane  or  curved  mirrors 
and  of  transparent  bodies;  seemed  to  flow  quite  easily 
and  naturally  when  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
simple  law  of  refraction  had  been  added  to  that  of 
reflexion,  known  already  to  the  ancients.  The  sciences 
of  catoptrics  and  dioptrics,  with  their  application  to  the 
telescope  and  microscope,  were  thus  so  complete  and 
useful  that  to  many  it  must  have  seemed  difficult  and 
imnecessary  to  plunge  into  a  new  theory ;  ^    especially 


^  It  has  always  been  the  aim  of 
"  geometrical  optics  "  to  free  itself 
from  every  hypothesis  od  the  physi- 
cal nature  of  light,  and  to  deduce 
properties  of  light  from  a  tew  simple 
geometrical  constructions.  Precisely 
in  the  same  way  all  geometrical  and 
many  physical  properties  of  the 
stellar  system  can  be  deduced  from 
the  kinematical  formula  of  attrac- 
tion, without  discussing  the  nature 
of  gravitation.  This  desideratum 
— so  far  as  optics  is  concerned — 
was  before  the  mind  of  Sir  W.  R. 
Hamilton,  when,  during  the  years 
1824-33,  he  discovered  and  elabor- 
ated the  theory  of  the  "  character- 
istic function,  by  the  help  of  which 
all  optical  problems,  whether  on  the 
corpuscular  or  on  the  undulatory 
theory,  are  solved  by  one  common 


process"  (Tait,  'Light,'  2nd  ed.,  p. 
160).  Owing  to  the  difficulties- 
which  have  more  and  more  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  fundamen- 
tal conceptions  of  the  wave-theory 
and  the  vibrating  ether,  of  which 
we  shall  learn  more  in  the  sequel  of 
this  chapter,  the  desire  to  bring  the 
phenomena  of  refraction  under  a 
purely  geometrical  formula,  and  to 
emancipate  the  optics  of  crystals^ 
from  physical  hypotheses,  has  be- 
come very  pronounced.  Huygens'' 
geometrical  construction  of  the 
ordinary  and  extraordmary  rays  in 
uniaxial  crystals  answered  well. 
For  biaxial  crystals  Fresnel  had  in- 
troduced the  wave-surface,  to  which 
corresponds  Hamilton's  character- 
istic function.  For  didactic  pur- 
poses, and  for  the  practical  applica- 
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€. 
ffewton's 
jtuthority 
on  the 
Aide  of  tiie 
emisttion 
iheory, 


a8  that  theory  failed  for  a  long  time  to  explain  the 
apparently  fundamental  fact,  viz.,  that  light  travels  in 
straight  lines,  accompanied  by  well-marked  shadows. 
The  contrary  view,  according  to  which  light  is  a  tremor 
propagated  like  sound,  was  imable  to  explain  the  ex- 
istence of  clearly  marked  shadows.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  Newton,  to  whom  both  theories  were  quite 
familiar,  and  to  whom  we  owe  great  discoveries  telling 
severally  in  favour  of  each  of  these  theories,  in  the 
end  threw  the  weight  of  his  authority  into  the  scale 
of  the  corpuscular  or  emission  theory.  For  many  this 
was  quite  sufl5cient  to  suppress  for  a  long  time  all 
claims  which  the  tremor  or  wave  theory  put  forward, 
the  fajct  being  forgotten  or  overlooked  that  Newton 
himself  had  pronounced  the  pure  emission  theory  to 
be  insufficient,  and  had  modified  and  complicated  it  by 


tion  to  crystAUography,  it  became  a 
desideratum  to  reach  the  geometri- 
cal conception  of  the  wave-surface 
by  purely  geometrical  methods. 
This  has  been  done  in  an  admir- 
able treatise  entitled  '  The  Optical 
Indicatrix,'  by  Mr  L.  Fletcher.  He 
has  shown  that  the  construction  of 
the  ray,  a  conception  easily  defined 
geometrically,  gives  an  easier  ap- 
proach than  the  construction  of 
the  wave,  which  introduces  physi- 
cally doubtful  definitions ;  and 
he  demonstrates  how  *'a  simple 
generalisation,  involving  no  refer- 
ence eitlier  to  the  constitution 
of  the  luminiferous  ether  fjr  X/j 
the  nature  of  the  physical  change 
involved  in  the  transmiiKion  of 
light.*'  will  lead  to  the  ray  eurfaoe 
(p.  1^).  ¥*>r  hi*  pur}»M»  Ix  «ftart* 
from  a  surface  of  reference,  which 
in  sinicly  refractive  t^ubttajjoee  ie 
a    spher-e,   in    uniaxial    cry«<tal«    a 


spheroid,  and  by  inference  in  biaxial 
crystals  an  ellipsoid  with  three  un- 
equal axes.  This  beautiful  con- 
struction was  arrived  at,  as  the 
author  tells  us,  before  the  detailed 
history  of  Fresnel's  theory  had 
come  to  his  notice.  It  is  now 
known  through  Verdet,  one  of  the 
editors  of  Fresnel's  '  Works '  (1868), 
that  Fresnel  arrived  at  his  wave- 
surface  by  a  purely  geometrical 
generalisation  of  Huygens'  con- 
struction, and  that  the  conception 
of  the  ether  was  subsequently 
fixed  so  as  to  allow  the  wave  surface 
to  be  deduced  therefrom  (p.  24); 
surely  an  interesting  case  in  the 
history  of  scientific  thought.  As 
to  the  insufficiency  of  purely  geo- 
metrical optics  for  explaining  the 
I^enomena  connected  with  optical 
instruments,  see  Czapski,  *Theorie 
der  opti«chen  Instrumente,'  Bres- 
lau,  1^93,  p.  2. 
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V. 


9. 
but  also 


suggesting  that  the  rays  of  light  were  possessed  of  fits  of 
easy  transmission  and  reflexion,  ie.,  of  regular  periodic 
changes  which  could  be  measured  and  numbered.  To 
this  amplification  of  the  simple  geometrical  emission 
theory  Newton  was  driven  by  his  own  immortal  researches, 
which  revealed  the  wonderful  regularly  arranged  colours 
of  thin  plates  known  as  Newton's  rings.  In  reading, 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries,  the  reflections  of 
Newton  on  the  nature  of  light,  reflections  which  he  never 
gathered  up  into  a  compact  and  exhaustive  treatise,  as  he  ra»i^     ^ 

the  other 

did  the  theory  of  gravitation,*  we  recognise  that  he  had  theory,  o^ 
clearly  before  his  mind  the  two  fundamental  phenomena  . 
peculiar  to  light,  namely,  its  property  of  travelling  in 
straight  lines,  and  its  periodicity,  as  revealed  by  certain 
delicate  experiments  of  his  own.  Which  of  the  two 
theories  should  in  the  end  prevail  depended  on  the  more 
intimate  knowledge — to  be  gained  by  experiment  and 
calculation — of  the  two  kinds  of  motion  involved ;  of 
rectilinear  motion  of  particles  under  the  influence  of 
contending  forces,  and  of  the  more  complicated  periodic 
motion  peculiar  to  waves,  tremors,  or  oscillations.  The 
first  kind  of  motion,  being  more  easily  studied  and 
also  more  nearly  related  to  other  prevailing  studies, 
I'eceived  earlier    attention ;    the    second  —  especially   so 


^  It  is  DOW  sufficiently  known 
■and  recognUed  that  Newton,  both 
in  the  theory  of  gravitation  and 
that  of  light,  did  not  propose  to  do 
more  than  give  a  preliminary  formu- 
lation which  was  applicable  as  a 
basis  for  experiment  and  calculation. 
His  further  speculations  are  con- 
tained mostly  in  the  weU  -  known 
'Queries'  to  the  'Opticks/  which 


were  extended  in  later  editions,  and 
among  which,  "to  show  that"  he 
"  did  not  take  gravity  for  an  essen- 
tial property  of  bodies,"  he  added 
one  question  concerning  its  cause, 
choosing  to  propose  it  by  way  of  a 
question,  because  "  he  was  not  yet 
satisfied  about  it  for  want  of  experi- 
ments" (Advertisement  to  second 
edition,  1717). 
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far  as  the  mathematical  side  was  concerned  —  was 
studied  later.  The  former  theory  has  been  furthered 
more  by  the  ingenuity  of  physical  observers,  the 
latter  more  by  mathematical  reasoning  applied  to  the 
invention  of  crucial  experiments  which  pure  observa- 
tion would  probably  never  have  suggested.  Since  the 
time  of  Newton,  whose  name  has  been  used  in  a  one- 
sided way  to  discredit  the  vibratory  theory,  although, 
as  already  stated,  his  discoveries  contributed  equally  to 
the  formation  of  both  views,  the  development  of  the 
corpuscular    theory    owes    most    to    the    experimental 

10.  labours  of  Biot  in  France  and  Brewster  in  this  country  * 

Btot,  •'  ' 

and  D»*uce  ^^^^  ^^  doubt  Laplacc's  great  predilection  for  atomic 

SSduSitory    ^^^  astronomical  explanation  of  all  natural  phenomena 

theory.        ^^^^  -^  great  support  in  the  eyes  of  his  many  followers 

and    admirers.      The  vibratory   theory   was   first  made 

11.  the    subject   of   detailed    study   by  Huygens,   Newton's 
sa(ge88or     contemporary ;  it  was  accepted  on  purely  mathematical 

grounds  by  Euler;  the  lines  of  reasoning  on  which  its 
ultimate  success  depended  were  elaborated  by  Lagrange's 
and  d'Alembert's  mathematical  study  of  vibrations ;  but 
the  first  great  step  in  advance,  based  upon  experiment 

12.  and   calculation    alike,   was  taken   by   Dr  Young,   who 

Young.  . 

from  1793  onward  studied  the  subject,  and  who  in 
1801  published  his  *  Principle  of  Interferences.'  Young 
was  led  to  his  reflections  on  the  phenomena  of  light  by 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  sound,^  a  province  where 

*  In  hU  *  Keply  to  the  Edinburgh  degree   in    physic  at  Oottiugen,  it 

Reviewers'  (published  an    a  pam-  was  necessary,  besides  publishing  a 

phlet    in     1804,    see    Works,    ed.  medical   disi^ertation,    to   deliver  a 

Peacock,  vol.  i.  pp.  192-215),  Young  lecture  upon  some  subject  connected 

gives  the  following  history'  of   his  with  medical  studies,  and  I  chose 

speculations:     "When    I     took    a  for  this  the  Formation  of  the  Humani 


»i 
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the  theory  of  vibrations  had  already  achieved  so  much. 
He  was  thus  more  interested  in  the  physical  nature  than 
in  the  geometrical  properties  of  rays  of  light.  He  was 
impressed  by  the  analogies  which  exist  between  many 
phenomena  of  sound  and  light,  and  eicquainted  with  the 
writings  of  the  Continental  mathematicians,  among  whom 
Euler  was  conspicuous  as  favouring  the  imdulatory  or 
ether  theory  of  Huygens.  He  noticed  that  in  Newton's 
writings  were  to  be  found  the  germs  of  both  theories^ 
also  that  the  arguments  by  which  Newton  convinced  him- 
self that  a  theory  of  undulations  could  not  explain  the 
rectilinear  propagation  of  Ught,  were  untenable.^  On  re- 
flecting in  May  1801  on  Newton's  beautiful  experiments. 


Voice.  .  .  .  When  I  began  the  out- 
line of  an  essay  on  the  human  voice, 
I  found  myself  at  a  loss  for  a  per- 
fect conception  of  what  soimd  was, 
and  during  the  three  years  that  I 
passed  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, I  collected  all  the  informa- 
tion relating  to  it  that  I  could 
procure  from  books,  and  I  made  a 
variety  of  original  experiments  on 
sounds  of  aU  kinds,  and  on  the 
motions  of  fluids  in  general.  In 
the  course  of  these  inquiries  I 
learned  to  my  surprise  how  much 
further  our  neighbours  on  the 
Continent  were  advanced  in  the 
investigation  of  the  motions  of 
sounding  bodies  and  of  elastic  fluids 
than  any  of  our  countrymen  ;  and 
in  making  some  experiments  on  the 
production  of  sounds,  I  was  so 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  resem- 
blance of  the  phenomena  that  I  saw 
to  those  of  the  colours  of  thin  plates, 
with  which  I  was  already  acquainted, 
that  I  began  to  suspect  the  exist- 
ence of  a  closer  smalogy  between 
them  thsm  I  could  before  have 
easily  beUeved  "  (p.  199).     This  led 

VOL.  IL 


to  his  'Outlines  of  Elxperiments. 
and  Inquiries  respecting  Sound  and 
Light '  (ibid.,  p.  64). 

J^ Works,  vol.  i.  p.  200.  "New- 
ton's arguments  from  experiment 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently obviated  by  what  Lambert 
has  advanced  in  the  ^Memoirs  of 
Berlin.'  .  .  .  The  demonstration  is 
attempted  in  the '  Principia' :  to  me 
it  appears  to  be  defective.  .  .  . 
The  celebrated  Laplace,  in  com- 
paring the  opinions  respecting 
light,  is  contented  to  call  the 
Newtonian  doctrine  a  hypothesis, 
which,  on  account  of  the  facility 
of  its  application  to  the  phenomena, 
is  extremely  probable.  If  he  had 
considered  the  undulatory  system 
as  demonstrably  absurd,  he  would 
not  have  expressed  himself  in  so 
undecided  a  manner.  .  .  .  Much 
as  I  venerate  the  name  of  Newton, 
I  am  not  therefore  obliged  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  infallible.  I  see 
.  .  .  with  regret  that  he  was  liable 
to  err,  and  that  his  authority  has» 
perhaps,  sometimes  even  retarded 
the  progress  of  science,"  &c.,  kc. 
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18. 
His 

"general 
Uw  of  the 


be  "discovered  a  law  which  appeared  to  account  for  a 
greater  variety  of  interesting  phenomena  than  any  other 
optical  principle  that  had  yet  been  made  known."  ^  This 
principle  he  familiarly  illustrated  by  the  well  -  known 
observation  that  two  series  of  waves  of  water  entering  a 
channel  reinforce  or  destroy  each  other  according  as  their 
elevations  coincide  or  alternate  in  time.  He  main- 
tained that  similar  effects  take  place  whenever  two 
portions  of  light  are  thus  mixed,  and  this  he  called 
"  the  general  law  of  the  interference  of  light.'*  He 
of^^t/"^  showed^  "that  this  law  agrees  most  accurately  with 
the  measures  recorded  in  Newton's  *  Opticks,'  relative, to 
the  colours  of  transparent  substances,  and  with  a  great 
diversity  of  other  experiments  never  before  explained.'*  ^ 
In  three  papers  Young  entered  "  minutely  into  the  con- 
sequences of  the  law  of  the  interference  of  light.' 
Especially  in  the  case  of  the  remarkable  phenomena 
discovered  by  Grimaldi,  where  light  seems  to  bend  roimd 
the  edge  of  screening  surfaces,  he  showed  how  imder 
certain  conditions  light  added  to  light  would  create 
darkness,  and,  if  removed,  would  leave  light ;  and  he 
boldly  generalised  the  undulatory  theory  by  maintaining 
that  *  "  a  hmiiniferous  ether  pervades  the  universe,  rare 
and   elastic  in   a  high   degree,"  that    the    sensation    of 


14. 
Theory 
of  the 

lominiferotu 
ether. 


»  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  202, 

-  Ibid.,  p.  203. 

'*'Thie,  I  assert,  is  a  most 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of 
the  theory  which  I  had  before 
revived :  there  was  nothing  that 
could  have  led  to  it  in  any  author 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  ex- 
cept some  imperfect  hints  in  those 
inexhaustible  but  neglected  mines 


of  nascent  inventions,  the  works  of 
the  great  Dr  Robert  Hooke,  which 
had  never  occurred  to  me  at  the 
time  that  I  discovered  the  law" 
(ibid.,  p.   203). 

*  The  sentences  in  quotation 
marks  are  the  headings  of  the 
different  paragraphs  in  the  "  Baker- 
ian  Lecture  "  of  November  12, 1801. 
Works,  vol.  i.   p.    140  sqq. 
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different  colours  depends  on  the  diflFerent  frequency  of 
vibrations  excited  by  light  in  the  retina,  and  "  that  all 
material  bodies  have  an  attraction  for  the  ethereal 
medium  by  means  of  which  it  is  accumulated  within 
their  substance."  In  all  his  conclusions,  while  differing 
from  Newton's  doctrines,  he  sees  the  strongest  proofs  of 
the  admirable  accuracy  of  Newton's  experiments,  "  but 
scarcely  any  remaining  hope  to  explain  the  affections 
of  light  by  a  comparison  with  the  motions  of  projectiles."  ^ 
Although  Young  thus  established  "  a  theory  of  the  nature 
of  light  which  satisfactorily  removes  almost  every  diffi- 
culty that  has  hitherto  attended  the  subject,"  ^  his  view 
was  only  tardily  accepted.  Wollaston,^  with  the  hesi- 
tancy which  also  characterised  his  adhesion  to  the 
atomic  theory  of  Dalton,  did  not  avowedly  adopt  Young's 
views,  though  he  furnished  some  capital  experimental 
support  for  the  vibratory  theory  of  light.* 

Brougham,  in  the  'Edinburgh  Review,'  ridiculed 
Young's  theories,  and  persuaded  the  public  that  they  *^^^ 
stood  in  contradiction  with  Newton's  discoveries,  on 
which  they  were  really  as  much  founded  as  those  of 
the  opposite  school.  Through  such  disfavour,  arising 
largely  from  a  want  of  skill  in  grasping  the  intricate 
mathematical  problems  which  were  involved,  the  doctrine 
of  the  interference  of  light,  the  mainstay  of  the  undula^ 


Broi 


16. 


agluun'i 
ick  on 


'  I 


1  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  169. 

^  '  Lectures,'  ed.  Kelland,  Preface, 
p.  ix. 

^  "  Whatever  disposition  Dr  Wol- 
laston  may  have  felt  to  view  this 
theory  with  favour,  he  was  re- 
strained from  adopting  its  con- 
clusions  by  the  habitual  caution 


of  his  character,  or  rather  by  the 
want  of  that  bold  and  enterprising 
spirit  of  speculation  which  is  more 
or  less  essential  to  those  who 
make  great  revolutions  in  science  " 
(Peacock,  *  Life  of  Young,'  p.  375). 
*  Ibid.,  p.  874. 
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tory  theory  was,  like  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton,  driven 
out  of  the  country.  Little  was  heard  of  it,  or  of  Young's 
great  contribution,  till  it  was  taken  up  abroad,  and  in  the 
very  place  where  the  brilliant  development  by  Laplace  of 
one  side  of  Newton's  suggestions  had  given  plausibility 
to  that  form  of  the  projectile  theory  of  light  accord- 
ing to  which  its  material  particles  were  supposed  sub- 
ject to  attractive  forces  when  they  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ponderable  matter.  Young  had 
indeed  shown  that  the  introduction  of  such  forces 
could  easily  be  dispensed  with  as  a  basis  of  many  of 
Laplace's  calculations,  and  that  the  results  could  be 
got  without  making  use  of  molecular  attraction.  He  had 
emancipated  himself  from  a  belief  in  the  infallibility  of 
Laplace's  methods.^     He  was  also   one  of  the  first   to 


1  On  the  20th  December  1804, 
YouDg  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  his  important  "  Memoir  on 
the  Cohesion  of  the  Fluids. "  It  was 
printed  in  the  'Transactions'  in  1805. 
In  December  1805  Laplace  read 
before  the  Institute  of  France,  and 
subsequently  published  in  a  supple- 
ment to  the  '  Mdcanique  celeste,'  his 
celebrated  theory  of  capillary 
attraction.  Young  bases  his  inves- 
tigation entirely  on  the  existence 
of  a  surface  tension,  an  observable 
and  measurable  property  ;  whereas 
Laplace  falls  back  upon  the  hypo- 
thesis of  an  attraction  of  the 
smallest  particles  of  matter,  just 
as  he  had  employed  the  idea  of 
an  attraction  of  matter  on  the 
smaUest  particles  of  light  to  explain 
atmospheric  refraction  according  to 
the  projectile  theory  adopted  by 
him.  In  the  sequel  this  attraction 
is  reduced  to  an  action  which  is 
insensible  at  sensible  distances.  In 
a  supplement  to  his  memoir,  which 


appeared  anonymously  in  the  first 
number  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review ' 
(1809),  Young,  evidently  annoyed 
that  some  of  his  results  had  been 
reproduced  without  acknowledg- 
ment (see  Peacock, '  Life  of  Young,' 
p.  205),  reviewed  the  treatise  of 
Laplace  **  with  a  severity  which, 
though  excessive,  can  hardly  be 
considered  unprovoked  or  un- 
merited" (ibid.,  p.  206).  Inter 
alia  he  says  :  "  The  point  on  which 
M.  Laplace  seems  to  rest  the  most 
material  part  of  his  claim  to  origi- 
nality is  the  deduction  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  capillary  action  from 
the  simple  consideration  of  molec- 
ular attraction.  To  us  it;  does 
not  appear  that  the  fundamental 
principle  from  which  he  sets  out 
is  at  all  a  nec^sary  consequence 
of  the  established  properties  of 
matter  ;  and  we  conceive  that  this 
mode  of  stating  the  question  is  but 
partially  justified  by  the  coincidence 
of  the  results  derived  from  it  with 
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emancipate  himself  from  the  astronomical  view  of 
phenomena.  In  France  the  matter  stood  quite  differently, 
and  nothing  better  proves  the  genius  of  Augustin  Fresnel       i6. 

Augostiii 

than  the  fact  that  he  ventured  against  the  opposition  of  Freanei. 
great  authorities  to  go  his  own  way,  starting  from  the 
beginning  and  devismg  many  ingenious  appeals  to  nature 
herself — i.e,,  to  experiment — in  order  to  establish  a 
correct  view.  It  is  well  known  that  his  labours  had  to 
wait  many  years  for  their  deserved  appreciation.^  It  is, 
however,  only  just  to  remark  that  Arago,  an  admirer  of 
Laplace  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Biot,  the  great 
supporter  of  the  projectile  theory  of  light,  was  the  first 
to  recognise  the  importance  of  Fresnel's  work,  and  that 
it  was  largely  owing  to  his  co-operation  and  influence 
that  the  imdulatory  theory  of  light  triumphed  in  the  end. 
Fresnel's  own  labours  began  with  the  study  of  the 
same  phenomena  which  had  led  Young  to  the  discovery 
of  "  interference  " — viz.,  the  bands  and  coloured  fringes 
observable  round  the  shadows  of  small  screening  objects, 
or  the  images  of  small  apertures  through  which  rays  of 
light  are  allowed  to  enter :  the  phenomena  of  diffraction 
or  inflection  of  light.  But  whilst  Young  still  explained 
these  phenomena  as  arising  from  the  interference  of 
direct  "  portions  "  of  light  and  such  as  were  reflected  at 
the  edge  of  the  screening  obstacle,  Fresnel  showed  that  the 
principle  of  interference  had  a  much  wider  application,  that 
it  was  adequate  to  explain  why  a  periodic  wave-motion, 
such  as  was  conceived  by  Huygens,  only  sent  out  rays  of 


■experiment,  sinoe  he  hae  not  de- 
monstrated that  a  similar  coinci- 
dence might  not  be  obtained  by 
proceeding    on     totaUy     different 


grounds  "  ( '  Quarterly  Review,'  No. 
1,  p.  109). 

^  See  the   first  volume   of  this 
work,  p.  241  note^. 
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light  in  the  direction  which  was  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  origin  or  centre  of  light ;  that  the  lateral  or  secondary 
waves  destroyed  each  other  almost  entirely  by  interference 
or  overlapping ;  and  that  the  so-called  inflection,  bending, 
or  lateral  spreading  of  light,  was  occasioned  by  an  incom- 
plete coincidence  or  overlapping  of  these  lateral  undula- 
tions. It  appears  that  about  the  year  1815  Fresnel  had, 
through  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  diffraction,  arrived 
at  a  conviction,  entertained  by  Young  fifteen  years  earlier, 
that  the  projectile  theory  of  light  could  not  explain 
them.  He  had  also,  by  a  more  rigorous  and  minute 
study  of  Young's  principle  of  interference,  explained  the 
17.       reason  of  the  rectilinear  propagation  of  light.     Yet  these 

DifflcultiM 

uTMented  rcsults  did  uot  materially  affect  the  adherents  of  the 
p^U^tioQ  projectile  theory,  who  had  been  during  late  years  very 
active  in  studying  another  class  of  optical  phenomena^ 
those  of  polarisation — the  power  which  light  possesses 
of  acquiring,  either  by  refraction  or  reflexion,  a  differ- 
ence not  discernible  merely  by  the  eye.  This  differ- 
ence consists  in  the  fact  that  a  ray  of  light  very  fre- 
quently— as  Newton  had  already  expressed  it — possesses 
"  sides,"  just  as  a  flat  strip  or  narrow  tape  has  sides  if 
compared  with  an  ordinary  thread  or  wire,  which  has  no 
sides ;  or  as  a  wire  drawn  through  a  specially  shaped  die 
acquires  sides  or  edges.  This  property  was  later  termed 
polarity,^  a  term  which  implies  that  the  particles  of  light 


^  The  word  ** polarity"  waa  in- 
troduced by  Malus  in  1810.  It  is 
unfortunate,  aa  it  suggests  the  cor- 
puscular nature  of  light.  Newton^s 
conception  of  "  sidedness  "  (*'  later- 
ality," formed  by  analogy  on  Lord 
Kelvin's  term  **chirality"  to  de- 
scribe  right-  or  left  •  handedness. 


see  voL  i.  p.  432)  is  a  better  de- 
scription of  the  phenomenon.  It  is 
contained  in  the  26th  query  to  the 
second  edition  of  the  *  Opticks  * 
(1717).  Huygens  had  long  oefore, 
in  his  'Traits  de  la  Lumi^re' 
(written  m  1678,  published  in  1690), 
after  having  given  a  correct  rule  for 
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have  unequal  properties  in  different  directions ;  and  the 
process  of  revealing  it  was  termed  polarisation.  Huygens 
had  discovered  this  property,  which  he  found  was  given 
to  rays  of  light  if  they  passed  through  certain  crystals, 
notably  through  Iceland  spar,  which  has  the  capacity 
of  dividing  the  rays  so  that  objects  seen  through  them 
appear  double.  He  could  not  explain  it  on  his 
hypothesis  of  undulations,  though  he  had  invented  a  geo- 
metrical construction  of  the  double  refraction  which  had 
led  him  to  its  discovery.  Mains  showed  in  1808  that 
double  refraction  was  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
polarisation,  but  that  ordinary  reflexion  was  enough  to 
give  these  sides  to  rays  of  light.  Although  the  projectile 
theory  gave  no  complete  explanation  of  this  property, 
still  the  supposition  that  this  one-  or  many-sidedness 
was  owing  to  certain  geometrical  shapes  of  the  pro- 
jected particles  suggested  that  double  refraction  might 
be  explained  by  the  diflferent  attraction  or  repulsion 
which  these  particles  suffered  €W5cording  to   the  aspect 

determining  the  course  of  the  ordi-  j  light"  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  247).  And 
naiy  and  extraordinary  rays  in  Ice-  I  Malus  himself,  in  writing  to  Young 
land    spar,   described    the   pheno-   i   as  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Royid 


menon  fully,  admitting  at  the  same 
time  that  he  could  not  explain  it. 
When  Malus  discovered  that  light 
might  acquire  this  peculiar  pro- 
perty by  reflexion,  Toung  wrote 
in  a  review  (*  Quarterly  Review,' 
May  1810):  **The  discovery  .  .  . 
appears  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  most 
important  and  interesting  that  has 
been  made  in  France,  concerning 
the  properties  of  light,  at  least  since 
the  time  of  Huygens ;  and  it  is  so 


Society,  by  whom  he  had  been 
awarded  the  Rumford  Medal,  says  : 
"  Je  ne  regarde  pas  la  connaissance 
de  ces  ph^nom^nes  comme  plus 
favorable  au  syst^me  de  remission 
qu'^  celui  des  ondulations.  lis  d^- 
montrent  ^galement  I'insuffisance 
des  deux  hypothecs ;  en  effet  com- 
ment expliquer  dans  Tune  ou  dans 
I'autre  pourquoi  un  rayon  polaris^ 
pent  traverser  sous  une  certaine 
inclinaison  un  corps  diaphane,  en 


much  the  more  deserving  of  notice,  se  d^robant    totalement    k  la  r^- 

as  it  greatly  influences  the  general  flexion  partielle  qui  a  lieu  k  la  sur- 

balanoe  of  evidence    in  the  com-  face  de  ces  corps  dans  les  cas  ordi- 

parison  of  the  undulatory  and  the  naires  ? "  (quoted  by  Peacock,  *  Life 

projectile  theories  of  the  nature  of  of  Toung,'  p.  248  note). 
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wiiicli  they  presented  when  approaching  ponderable  or 
aiiiacting  substanceB.  Nothing  of  this  kind  seemed 
imaginable  on  the  undulatory  theory,  which,  reasoning 
fioiii  the  analogy  of  sound,  considered  light  to  consist 
ill  a  rapid  to-and-fro  motion  of  the  ether  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light.  Sidedness  or  "laterality" 
seemed  inconceivable.  Bays  of  light  possessing  this 
property  would  (as  Fresnel  and  Arago  showed  in  1816) 
eventually  even  lose  their  capability  of  interference,  that 
main  property  discovered  by  Young,  the  principal  argu- 
ment for  the  vibratory  theory.  "  Every  day  in  that 
remarkable  period — when  so  many  great  observers  were 
endeavouring  to  outstrip  each  other  in  the  career  of 
discovery — was  making  known  modifications  and  phe- 
nomena of  polarised  light  which  no  existing  theory  was 
yet  competent  to  explain.  It  was  polarisation  which 
istill  continued  to  cast  a  dark  cloud  over  the  hopes  and 
fortunes  of  the  undulating  theory."^  Thus  it  was 
natural  that  the  representatives  of  the  astronomical  view 
of  nature,  who,  headed  by  I-aplace,  had  given  so  many 
real  and  some  apparent  explanations  of  complicated  phe- 
nomena, and  to  whom  the  conceptions  of  the  projectile 
theory  of  liglit  seemed  more  promising,  should  think  it 
lime  tr)  atUujk  Llie  yury  stronghold  of  the  vibratory  theory, 
namiily,  the  |)h<inomena  of  interference,  exhibited  mainly 
in  ilitiiiU'AAiiU,  awl,  hy  a  uniniUi  experimental  and  mathe- 
iini.iu:ul  miiilyaiti,  whow  whether  Ltitise  ])hen(miena  coiUd 
in,i  hii  hj<>ught  wiljiin  lint  pale  of  their  fundamental  con- 
iA:^,\.ujhit.  i'oi  i-he  liitzcny/iiiiiiti  of  Voung  and  Kresnel  had 
I, 'A.  rLiii^jih    ilnin       A/;<;oirlingly   the    l*ariH  Academy  of 
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Sciences  in  1817  issued  for  the  competition  on  the  grand 
mathematical  prize  for  1819  the  subject  of  Dififraction, 
"  persuaded  that  a  deeper  investigation  of  these  phenomena, 
which  seemed  opposed  to  their  cherished  doctrine,  would 
give  occasion  for  new  triumphs."^  In  this  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  At  the  request  of  Arago  and 
Ampfere,  Fresnel  entered  for  this  competition,  and  his 
'  M^moire  sur  la  Dififraction '  was  crowned  the  following 
year.  In  it  he  viewed  the  subject  from  a  much  more 
general  point  of  view,  examining  the  two  rival  systems — 
that  of  emission  and  that  of  undulations — as  to  their 
capacity  for  explaining  the  phenomena  of  dififraction. 
The  result  seemed  decisive  in  favour  of  the  latter  theory, 
and  the  impression  produced  was  all  the  greater  because 
Poisson,^  one  of  the  judges  and  a  believer  in  the  emission 
theory,  drew  certain  apparently  very  paradoxical  conso- 


ls. 

Fresnel's 
Memoir  on 
Diffjraction. 


^  Verdet  in  *  (Euvres  de  Fresnel,* 
vol.  i.,  Preface,  p.  xxxv.,  &c. 

'  The  commission  consisted  of 
Biot,  Arago,  Laplace,  Oay-Lussac, 
and  Poisson.  Arago  drew  up  the 
report,  which  is  published  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  *  (Euvres  de 
Fresnel,'  No.  13.  It  closes  with 
the  following  note:  *'M.  Poisson, 
depuis  le  rapport  de  la  commission, 
ayant  fait  remarquer  h  M.  Fresnel 
que  I'int^grale  qui  repr^nte 
Tin  tensity  de  la  lumi^re  diffractie 
pent  ais^ment  s'obtenir  pour  le 
centre  de  Tombre  d'un  dcran  ou 
d*une  ouverture  circulaires,  celui-ci 
fit  le  calcul  pour  ce  dernier  cas,  et 
trouva  que  I'expression  g^n^rale 
d'iutensitd  devenait  alors  semblable 
licelle  de  la  lumi^re  rdfl^hie  dans 
le  ph^nom^ne  des  anneaux  color^s  ; 
que  ses  minima  ^taient  tout  k  fait 
nul  et  devaient  presenter  ainsi  un 
Qoir  k  peu  pr^  parfait  dans  une 


lumi^re  sensiblement  homog^ne ;  du 
moins  pour  les  trois  premiers  ordres, 
oil  le  d^faut  d'homog^ndit^  de  la 
lumi^re  rouge  employee  ne  se  fais- 
ait  pas  encore  trop  sentir :  c'est 
aussi  ce  que  I'expdrience  a  confirm^  ; 
en  pla(;ant  le  foyer  de  la  loupe  du 
micrometre  aux  distances  calculus 
on  appercevait  comme  une  tache 
d'encre  au  centre  de  1*  ouverture 
circulaire.  ...  On  pent  regarder 
cette  experience  comme  une  verifi- 
cation des  formules  de  M.  Fresnel," 
&c.  ('CEuvres/  vol.  i.  p.  245). 
See  also  the  note  which  Fresnel 
attached  to  his  memoir  (ibid.,  p. 
865).  The  memoir  was  crowned  in 
1819,  but  not  published  till  1826. 
An  abstract  of  the  first  and  a  re- 
print of  the  second  part  had  been 
published  in  the  11th  vol.  of  the 
*  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique.  * 
Fresnel  sent  two  copies  to  Young, 
19th  September  1819. 
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quences  from  Fresners  calculations :  Fresnel  was  invited 
to  prove  by  experiment  these  astonishing  results,  and  he 
found  them  actually  confirmed.  So  far  as  the  phenomena 
of  diffraction — erroneously  termed  inflection — ^are  con- 
cerned, this  work  of  Fresnel  established  the  fact  "  that 
the  theory  of  undulations  foretells  the  phenomena  as 
exactly  as  the  theory  of  gravitation  foretells  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies."^  It  was,  however, 
quite  dififerent  if  we  consider  that  other  larger  clajss  of 
phenomena  ^  which  revealed  the  fact  that  rays  of  light 


^  See  Schwerd,  *  Die  Beugungs- 
erscheinnugenausden  Fundamental- 
gesetzen  der  Undulations  -  theorie 
analytisch  entwickelt '  (Mannheim, 
1835),  Preface,  p.  x. 

^  The  history  of  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  the  wave  theory  of 
light  has  been  written  by  Whewell 
in  the  second  volume  of  the 
*  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences. ' 
The  main  sources  which  existed  at 
that  time  were  the  memoirs  of 
Young  and  Fresnel,  and  the  'Life 
of  Dr  Young'  by  Peacock.  This 
history  has  been  written  again  with 
ampler  materials  by  M.  Verdet  as 
an  introduction  to  the  edition  of 
the  complete  works  of  Fresnel,  pub- 
lished in  1866.  It  is  well  to  read 
both  accounts,  as  some  points  which 
remain  obscure  in  the  earlier  are 
fully  explained  in  the  later.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Young  suggested 
that  the  phenomena  of  '*  sided- 
nesB,"  which  rays  of  light  exhibit, 
lead  to  the  conception  of  a  lateral 
or  transverse  movement ;  he  also 
hinted  that  in  biaxial  crystals  the 
shape  of  the  wave  might  be  that 
of  an  almond  or  an  amygdaloid 
(article  '*  Chromatics,"  reprinted  in 
Works,  vol  i.  pp.  317,  322),  what  we 
now  caU  an  ellipsoid ;  but  M.  Ver- 
det is  right  in  characterising  Young's 
suggestions  as  vague,  and  vindicat- 


ing for  Fresnel  the  full  merit  of 
having  defined  transverse  vibrations 
and  of  having  introduced  the  ellip- 
soid of  elasticity  as  a  geometrically 
perfect  means  of  finding  by  con- 
struction the  paths  of  rays  in  biaxial 
crystals.  The  method  was  quite 
independent  of  the  theoretical  views 
regarding  light  which  were  con« 
tained  in  the  same  memoir,  the 
consideration  of  which  was  referred 
to  a  commission  consisting  of 
Ampere,  Arago,  Fourier,  and  Pois- 
son.  Of  these  Ampere  had  sug- 
gested transverse  vibrations  as  a 
means  of  explaining  the  phenomena 
of  polarisation  ( *  CEu  vres  de  Fresnel, ' 
vol.  i.  p.  394).  Arago,  though  a  great 
friend  of  Fresnel  and  a  believer 
in  the  wave  theory,  never  to  the 
end  of  his  life  accepted  the 
hypothesis  of  transverse  vibrations 
(ibid.,  p.  Iv.)  Poisson,  a  supporter 
of  Laplace's  molecular  theory,  re- 
tired from  the  commission ;  and 
Ai-ago,  who  composed  the  Report 
to  the  Academy,  confined  himself 
to  pronouncing  on  the  experimental 
portion,  which  fully  confirmed  the 
general  law  of  double  refraction  an- 
nounced by  the  author  ;  refraining 
from  the  expression  of  any  opinion  as 
to  the  theoretical  portion,  it  being 
premature  to  do  so  (see  '(Euvres 
de  Fresnel,'  vol.  ii.  p.  463).     Im- 
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have  sides,  the  phenomena  of  "  laterality  "  (misleadingljr 
called  polarisation).  The  believers  in  the  emission  theory 
studied  them  with  predilection,  Biot  at  their  head.  Al- 
though to  Young  their  explanations  were  unconvincing, 
their  results  were  so  perplexing  that  he  wrote  to  Brewster 
in  September  1815,  "With  respect  to  my  own  funda- 
mental hypotheses  respecting  the  nature  of  light,  I  be- 
come less  and  less  fond  of  dwelling  on  them,  as  I  learn 
more  and  more  facts  like  those  which  Mr  Malus  dis- 
covered ;  because,  although  they  may  not  be  incompat- 
ible with  these  facts,  they  certainly  give  us  no  assistance 
in  explaining  them."  ^  When  Young  wrote  this,  Fresnel 
had  not  yet  presented  his  first  memoir  on  Diffraction  to 
the  Institute ;  his  own  labours  on  that  matter  were  more 
than  ten  years  old ;  the  phenomena  of  polarisation  had 
meantime  absorbed  the  attention  of  opticians.  In  the 
summer  of  1816  Arago  and  Gay-Lussac  paid  a  visit  ta 


mediately  after  the  reading  of 
Arago's  report,  Laplace,  **  who  had 
thought  for  a  long  time  that  his 
analysis  had  made  the  phenomena 
of  double  refraction  depend  on  his 
emission  theory,"  proclaimed  the 
great  importance  of  the  memoir, 
and  declared  that  he  placed  these 
researches  above  anything  that  had 
for  a  long  time  been  communicated 
to  the  Academy  (  *  (Euvres  de  Fres- 
nel', vol.  i.  p.  IzzxYL,  and  vol.  ii. 
p.  459).  We  are  indebted  to  M. 
Verdet  for  having  shown  that  the 
discovery  of  this  law  by  Fresnel  is 
independent  of  the  theoretical  con- 
siderations  by  which  he  tried 
synthetically  to  prove  it.  On  this 
point  he  says :  **  En  r^v^lant  la 
s^rie  de  generalisations  et  de  con- 
jectures par  lesquelles  Fresnel  est 
arriv^  peu  h  peu  h  la  d^couverte 
des  lois  g^n^rales  de  la  double  re- 


fraction, ils  font  dibparaitre  une 
difficult^  qui  ne  pouvait  manquer  d& 
rdsulter  de  toute  dtude  tant  soit  peu 
approfondie  de  ses  Merits  imprimis. 
.  .  .  On  a  vu  au  contraire  que  cette 
loi  8'6st  manifesto  h.  Fresnel  com  me 
le  r^sultat  d'une  generalisation  toute 
semblable  aux  generalisations  qui 
ont  amene  la  plupart  des  grandes 
decouvertes.  Lorsqu'il  a  voulu 
ensuite  se  rendre  compte  de  la  loi 
par  une  theorie  mecanique,  il  n*est 
pas  etonnant  qu*il  ait,  peut-6tre  k 
son  insu,  conduit  cette  theorie  vers 
le  but  qu'il  connaissait  d'avance, 
et  qu'il  ait  ete  determine,  dans  le 
choix  des  hypotheses  auxiliaires 
moins  par  leur  vraisemblance  intrin* 
s^ue  que  par  leur  accord  avec  ce 
qu'il  etait  en  droit  de  considerer 
comme  la  verite"  (ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p. 
327.  Cf.  vol.  i.p.lxxxiv.) 
*  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  361. 
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England  and  to  Young,  who  learnt  from  them  that, 
mainly  owing  to  Fresners  labours,  his  own  researches 
had  "attracted  much  more  notice  in  Paris  than  in 
London,  .  .  .  leading  to  some  very  warm  discussions 
among  the  members  of  the  Institute  on  some  public 
occasions."  ^  It  is  likely  that  this  visit,  as  well  as  the 
discovery  of  Arago  that  rays  of  light  when  polarised 
— i,e,,  possessed  of  laterality — lose  under  certain  condi- 
tions their  power  of  interference,  induced  Young  to 
resume  seriously  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  In 
i«.       January    1817,   long  before   Fresnel  had  made  up  his 

Young  and  J  >  &  r 

inS^nce  ^^^^  ^  adopt  a  similar  conclusion  (suggested  to  him 
tion^S?**^  by  Ampfere),  Young  announced  in  a  letter  to  Arago 
^»S^.    that  in  the  assumption  of  transverse  vibrations,  after  the 

manner  of  the  vibrations  of  a  stretched  string,  lay  the 

%* 

possibility  of  explaining  polarisation  or  "  laterality,"  and 
the  non  -  interference  of  rays  whose  sides  are  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other.  By  introducing  this  conception 
of  a  lateral  or  transverse  movement  into  physical  optics 
— a  conception  shortly  afterwards  adopted  by  Fresnel — 
the  data  were  provided  for  a  complete  mechanical  or 
kinetic  explanation  of  all  phenomena  of  homogeneous 
rays  of  light — t.r.,  of  such  rays  as,  on  passing  through 
refracting  substances,  are  not  divided  into  several 
colours. 

Two  great  problems  now  presented  themselves,  one  of 
which  Fi-esnel  attacked  with  great  success.  The  other  is 
hardly  yet  solved.  Inasmuch  as  these  two  problems 
have  largely  occupied  physicists  and  mathematicians  all 
through  the  century,  and  guided  their  reasonings  in  other 

I  Peacock,  '  Life  of  YouDg,'  p.  889. 
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branches  of  research,  it  will  be  useful  to  define  them 
more  clearly. 

Ever  since  Newton  laid  down  the  general  laws  of 
motion,  it  hajs  been  seen  with  increasing  clearness  to  be 
the  object  of  mathematical  physics  to  describe  the  exist- 
ing observable  or  supposed  forms  of  motion  in  nature  by 
having  recourse  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  motion 
coupled  with  the  smallest  possible  number  of  assumptions 
as  to  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter  or  of  the 
moving  substance.  As  soon  as  any  definite  assumption 
wfius  made,  it  became  necessary  to  follow  it  into  all 
possible  consequences,  and  not  to  make  any  new  assump- 
tions so  long  as  the  capabilities  of  the  old  ones  were  un- 
exhausted, or  so  long  as  it  was  not  shown  either  that  the 
new  assumption  was  based  upon  observable  facts,  or 
did  not  involve  latent  contradictions  with  those  already 
admitted.  Newton  had  led  the  way  by  making  one 
great  assumption  in  addition  to  laying  down  the  laws  of 
motion.  This  was  the  property  of  gravitation.  Heed- 
less of  Newton's  warning  that  this  assumption,  though 
proved  by  experiment,  did  involve  certain  seeming 
absurdities  which  called  for  further  examination,  philo- 
sophers like  Bqpcovich,  and  mathematicians  like  Laplace, 
busied  themselves  with  drawing  all  the  consequences  of 
the  assumption,  and  they  saw  the  most  hopeful  way  of 
further  progress  in  an  extension  of  it  into  the  realm 
of  molecular  physics.  Young  was  probably  one  of  the 
first  to  see  the  futility  or  the  mere  semblance  of  truth 
in  the  astronomical  view  of  nature.  He  approached  both 
by  experiment  and  mathematically  the  great  class  of 
phenomena    of   small,   extremely  rapid,  periodic    move- 
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ments;  and  he  applied  his  results  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a  new  basis  for  the  theory  of  light.  His  specu- 
lations were,  however,  not  confined  to  this.  He  had 
started  by  studying  sound  and  had  shown  its  analogy 
with  light ;  but  when  he  ultimately  ventured  on  the  bold 
assumption  of  a  lateral  to-and-fro  tremor,  he  showed 
where  the  nature  of  light  diflfered  from  that  of  sound. 
20.        It  was  in  this :  that  the  tremor  of  sound  was  that  of  an 

lechaniCAl 

ifferencc     clastic  fluid  such  as  air,  or  of  any  substance  in  which  the 

etween 

guand  movement  is  carried  forward  by  alternate  compression 
and  expansion.  But  the  phenomena  of  light  seemed  to 
require  for  their  explanation  two  seemingly  incompatible 
assumptions :  first,  a  substance  more  subtle  than  air,  incap- 
able of  impeding  the  motion  of  matter  in  it ;  and,  secondly, 
a  substance  having  vibrations  resembling  the  tremors 
of  what  we  term  solid  bodies,  e,g,,  stretched  strings. 
Yoimg  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  theory  of  elasticity.^ 

^  The  hUtory  of  the  theories  of  '  change  of  meaning,  Burvived  in  mod- 
elasticity  has  been  written  by  Isaac  I  em  treatises.  His  name,  as  well  as 
Todhunter  and  continued  by  Pro-  that  of  Hooke  ("Uttensiosic  vis"), 
feasor  Karl  Pears^m.  A  perusal  of  appears  accordingly  at  the  portal  of 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  work  |  the  science.  Young,  though  Tod- 
shows  how  imperfect  were  the  ideas  i  hunter  has  a  significant  remark  on 
which  existed  at  the  time  when  |  his  obscurity  of  style,  stands  out 
Fresnel  approached  the  problem  in  I  prominently,  if  compared  with  con- 
the   interest  of   the   wave   theory  !  temporary  writers  in  this  country, 


of  light.  The  greatest  mathemat- 
icians, like  Euler,  had  handled  the 
subject,  and  had  damaged  their  rep- 


by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
labours  of  Continental  mathemati- 
cians, among  whom  he  assigns  special 


utation,  especially  in  this  country,   |   merit  to  Coulomb.    In  general,  Tud- 


by  serious  errors  or  by  conclusions 
which  agreed  ill  with  experience. 
Young  was  one  of  the  earliest  writers 
on  elasticity  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 


huuter  has  little  to  say  in  praise  of 
English  science  in  this  department 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  cen- 
tury', and  he  considers  the  "  perusal 


tury  ;  having  given  considerable  at-  1   of  English  text-books  on  practical 

tention  to  the  subject  in  his  Lee-  I   meclumics  published    in    the   first 

tures  on   Natural   Philosophy  (de-  I   half  of  the  century  a  dispiriting 

livered  in  1802,  published  in  1807).  task,"  in  consequence  of  a  *'  want  of 

He  there  introduces  the  modulus  of  clear  thinking,  of  scientific  accuracy, 

elasticity,  a  term  which,  with  some  and  of  knowledge  of  the  work  ac- 
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The 


21. 


He  must  have  fully  realised  the  difficulty  of  imagining  a 
substance  more  subtle  than  air  and  yet  endowed  with  the 
property  of  rigidity,  known  to  us  only  in  solid  bodies. 
The  elaboration  of  the  theory  of  light  pressed  upon 
physicists  and  mathematicians  a  more  careful  study  of 
the  different  states  in  which  matter  can  exist.  The 
different  properties  which  this  hypothetical  substance 
called  ether  must  possess  had  to  be  mathematically  de-  pertS^f 

*■  the  ether. 

fined;  and,  further,  it  had  to  be  shown  whether  it 
would  be  physically  possible  for  a  body,  subject  to  the 
empirical  laws  of  motion,  to  possess  certain  of  the  pro- 
perties of  what  we  term  solids,  and  yet  to  be  in  other 
respects  the  very  opposite  of  a  solid.  The  solution  of  the 
first  problem  was  a  purely  mathematical  performance,  in 
which  many  eminent  mathematicians,  such  as  Cauchy, 
Neumann,   Green,   M'Cullagh,    and   Stokes,^    have    been 


compliflhed  abroad  "  (vol.  L  p.  106). 
"  It  is  diflScult  to  picture  the  re- 
markable scientific  ignorance  of 
practical  men  in  England  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century.  One 
can  only  trust  that  there  may  be  a 
closer  union  of  practice  and  theory 
in  our  own  day  "  (p.  106).  This 
passage  was  probably  written  in  the 
'seventies. 

According  to  Todhunter,  the  true 
theory  of  elasticity  was  founded 
in  Fnince  between  the  years  1820 
and  1830,  by  Navier,  Poisson,  and 
Cauchy  on  the  one  side  ;  by  the  ex- 
perimental work  of  Savart  on  the 
other.  It  had  been  allied  with 
theoretical  acoustics  since  Euler's 
time.  Chladni  in  Germany  fur- 
thered that  branch  of  the  subject  in 
three  celebrated  works :  *  Theorie 
des  Klanges'  (1787),  'Akustik' 
(1802),  ^Beitrage  zur  Akustik* 
(1817).      Chladni     influenced    the 


brothers  Weber,  whose  *  Wellenlehre 
auf  Experimente  gegriindet'  ap- 
peared in  1825.  In  it  wave- motion, 
such  as  the  theories  of  sound  and 
light  had  made  specially  interesting 
and  important,  was  experimentally 
examined  and  illustrated.  The 
theory  of  elasticity  now  received  a 
new  ally,  viz.,  the  elastic  theory 
of  light  or  of  the  ether.  Though 
suggested  by  Fresnel,  its  real 
founder  was  Cauchy. 

^  The  natural  philosopher  to  whom 
we  are  most  indebted  for  bringing 
clearness  and  definiteness  into  our 
ideas  and  our  language  in  these 
very  intricate  subjects  is  Sir  George 
Stokes.  In  two  papers,  published 
respectively  in  1845  and  1849  (see 
'  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers,' 
vol.  i.  pp.  75-129,  and  vol.  ii.  pp. 
8-13),  he  has  done  more  than  any 
other  writer  to  fix  for  nearly  half 
a  century  the  conceptions  and  the 
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engaged.  The  solution  of  the  latter  problem  involved 
experiment  as  well  as  calculation.  The  diflferent  states 
and  properties  of  matter  had  to  be  studied  from  quite 
novel  points  of  view :  they  had  to  be  defined  in  terms 
of  the  different  kinds  of  motion  and  of  inertia,  i,e., 
resistance  to  motion  or  capacity  for  motion.  The  popular 
conceptions  of  solidity,  rigidity,  fluidity,  expansion,  pres- 
sure, weight,  required  to  be  translated  into  the  language 
of    ordinary   dynamics,   that    it    might   appear   to  what 


yocabulary  of  physical  optics.  He 
has,  however,  whilst  working  inde- 
pendently, been  careful  to  point 
out  to  what  extent  his  views 
agree  with  or  are  anticipated  by 
the  important  writings  of  Cauchy 
and  Poisson  in  France.  Up  to  his 
time  the  ether  was  universally 
spoken  of  as  a  fluid.  Stokes  led 
up  to  the  "elastic  solid"  and  the 
"  jeUy  "  theory  of  the  ether.  "  Un- 
doubtedly," he  says,  "  it  does  vio- 
lence to  the  ideas  that  we  should 
have  been  likely  to  form  a  priori 
of  the  nature  of  the  ether  to  assert 
that  it  must  be  regarded  as  an 
elastic  solid  in  treating  of  the 
vibrations  of  light.  When,  how- 
ever, we  consider  .  .  .  the  diffi- 
culty of  explaining  these  phenomena 
by  any  vibrations  due  to  the  con- 
densation and  rarefaction  of  an 
elastic  fluid  such  as  air,  it  seems 
resAocuible  to  suspend  our  judg- 
cueut  and  }>e  content  Uj  learn  from 
^jheuom^xuk  ih*:  exifttenoe  of  forces 
which  we  kh'/uM  not  beforehand 
have  exp©(.-t<wl  .  .  .  The  following 
illufrtniti'^ii  U  advan'jed.  not  k^j 
much  SA  HZ-yWimiii^  the  read  naiture 
of  the  ether.  iUi  Vjt  the  eake  of 
offerLn;^  »  p^ujsible  Ui<At  of  con- 
oeiviii;^  iivm  the  appareiiiiy  opjx^i^ite 
pr.»pertiet  *A  wAi*'nxx  ikiA  fluixiitr 
whi<^  we  mufet  a-ttri^yute  X/j  the 
ether  may  be  reoonc-iie^i.  ftup|x/«se 
a  tttuali  'quantity  of  v:)ue  diMvr/lved 


in  a  little  water  so  as  to  form  a 
stiff  jelly.  This  jelly  forms,  in  fact, 
an  elastic  solid :  it  may  be  con- 
strained .  .  .  and  return  to  its 
original  form  when  the  constraining 
force  is  removed,  by  virtue  of  its 
elasticity ;  but  if  we  constrain  it 
too  far  it  will  break.  Suppose  now 
the  quantity  of  water  to  be  'in- 
creased' .  .  .  tiU  we  have  a  pint 
or  a  quart  of  glue- water.  The  jelly 
will  then  become  thinner.  ...  At 
last  it  will  become  so  far  fluid  as  to 
mend  itself  again  as  soon  as  it  is 
dislocated.  Tet  there  seems  hardly 
sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that 
at  a  certain  stage  of  the  dilution  the 
tangential  force  whereby  it  resists 
constraint  ceases  all  of  a  sudden. 
In  order  that  the  medium  .  .  . 
should  have  to  be  treated  as  an 
elastic  solid,  it  is  only  necessary  that 
the  amount  of  constraint  should 
be  very  small.  The  medium  would, 
however,  be  what  we  should  call  a 
fluid  as  regards  the  motion  of  solid 
bodies  through  it.  .  .  .  Conceive 
now  a  medium  having  similar  pro- 
perties, but  incomparably  rarer 
than  air,  and  we  have  a  medium 
such  as  we  may  conceive  the  ether 
Uj  be,  a  fluid  as  regards  the  motion 
of  the  earth  and  planets  through  it, 
an  ela>>tic  holid  as  regards  the  bmall 
viy/ration«  which  constitute  light 
(  *  Paper**,'  vol.  ii.  p.  11  tqq.) 
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extent  these  various  properties  could  exist  separately  or 
were  mutually  dependent.^ 

In  the  domain  of  sound  and  light  the  early  part  of 
the  century  was  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  witness  of  a 
useful  interpretation  of  these  various  modifications  as 
merely  diflferent  kinds  of  motion :  both  were  considered 
to  be  vibrations,  the  frequency  of  which  marked  the 
position  of  a  note  or  a  tint  in  the  musical  or  chromatic 


^  That  is  to  say,  the  number  of 
independent  constants  had  to  be 
fixed  which  would  permit  isotropic 
or  anisotropic  bodies  (i.e.,  bodies 
which  are  either  equal  in  iJI  direc- 
tions, or  unequal  in  the  three  direc- 
tions) to  be  mathematically  defined, 
and  in  consequence  their  behaviour 
studied,  if  subjected  to  strains  and 
displacements.  Over  these  defini- 
tions there  arose  the  great  contro- 
versies of  those  who  believed  in  a 
small  number  of  constants  (one 
constant  in  isotropic  and  fifteen  in 
anisotropic  bodies  against  two  and 
twenty-one  respectively).  A  good 
account  of  these  controversies  and  of 
their  mathematical  and  physical  sig- 
nificance will  be  found  in  the  first 
i  volume  of  Todhunter's  *  History  of 
>  Elasticity,'  by  Professor  Karl  Pear- 
son, p.  496  aqq.  The  former  theory 
is  termed  the  rari-  (few)  constant 
theory,  the  latter  the  multi-  (many) 
constant  theory.  The  rari -constant 
theory  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  a  body  consists  of  mole- 
cules, and  that  the  action  between 
two  molecules  ...  is  in  the  line 
joining  them.  It  is  an  outcome  of 
the  atomic  and  action  -  at  -  a  -  dis- 
tance theory  in  vogue  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  is  accordingly  mainly 
represented  by  Navier,  Poisson, 
Cauchy,  and  others,  notably  Saint- 
Venant.  The  other  school,  mainly 
represented  by  mathematical  physi- 
cists in  this  country,  starts  not  from 
a    mathematical    formula    (which, 

VOL.    II. 


after  all,  loses  its  precision  as  the 
active  forces  are  reduced  to  the 
vague  statement  that  they  act  sen- 
sibly only  at  insensible  distances) 
but  from  physical  data.  It  is  an 
analogue  to  Young's  theory  of  cap- 
illarity as  against  Laplace  (see 
above,  p.  20,  note).  **The  some- 
what unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
results  of  those  investigations  pro- 
duced, especially  in  this  country,  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  opposite 
method  of  treating  bodies  as  if  they 
were,  so  far  at  least  as  our  experi- 
ments are  concerned,  truly  continu- 
ous. This  method,  in  the  hands  of 
Green,  Stokes,  and  others,  has  led 
to  results  the  value  of  which  does 
not  at  all  depend  on  what  theory 
we  adopt  as  to  the  ultimate  con- 
stitution of  bodies  "  (Clerk  Maxwell, 
*  Scientific  Papers,'  vol.  ii.  .p.  263). 
"  After  the  French  mathematicians 
had  attempted,  with  more  or  less 
ingenuity,  to  construct  a  theory  of 
elastic  solids  from  the  hypothesis 
that  they  consist  of  atoms  in  equi- 
librium under  the  action  of  their 
mutual  forces,  Stokes  and  ^others 
showed  that  all  the  results  of  this 
hypothesis,  so  far  at  least  as  the}' 
agreed  with  facts,  might  be  deduced 
from  the  postulate  that  elastic 
bodies  exist,  and  from  the  hypoth- 
esis that  the  smallest  portions  into 
which  we  can  divide  them  are 
sensibly  homogeneous"  (id.  ibid., 
p.  449). 
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scale,  and  the  amplitude  or  height  of  the  wa\e-motion 
22.       of  which  decided  its  intensity.     There  was  floating  about 

)ther 

^j^c  the  vague  idea  that  heat  also  was  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  mode  of  motion ;  still  vaguer  were  the  kinetic 
notions  as  to  electricity  and  magnetism;  whilst  some 
early  attempts  to  explain  gravity,  not  as  an  inherent 
property  of  matter,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  motion 
of  matter  itself,  which  was  possessed  merely  of  inertia, 
had  been  half  forgotten. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  successful  development  of 
the  undulatory  theory  of  light  induced  many  minds  to 
dream  of  an  ultunate  kinetic  explanation  or  interpretation 
of  all  natural  phenomena,  when   in   the  course  of  the 
third  quarter  of  the  century  this  direction  of  thought 
received    a   great    impetus    through    three   independent 
branches  of  research  of  a  purely  theoretical  kind.     These 
have  led  to  a  very  remarkable  development  of  the  kinetic 
view  of  nature ;  in  fact  it  is  mainly  through  them  that 
this  view  has  become  possible  not  only  in  special  depart- 
ments, but  on  a  universal  scale.     They  have,  each  in 
its   own  way,  led  to  a  great  extension  of  our  experi- 
mental knowledge ;  one  of  them  has  likewise  led  to  many 
^      practical  applications.     What  most  interests  us  here  is 
{      the  peculiar  direction  which  they  have  given  to  a  great 
'      volume  of  mathematical  and  physical  thought  of  our  day. 
28.  The  first  of  these  lines  of  research  was  connected  with. 

Kinetic 

^roryof  and  grew  out  of,  the  atomic  hypothesis.  It  culminated 
in  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  in  which  the  names  of 
Joule,  Clausius,  and  Clerk  Maxwell  are  prominent.  Of 
this  I  have  treated  already  in  the  fifth  chapter.  It 
rests  on  a  study  of  the  average  effect  produced  by  a 
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swarm  of  bodies,  subject  to  a  transverse  movement  in 
straight  lines  like  projectiles,  and  continually  encounter- 
ing each  other  on  their  way.    The  second  line  of  research       24. 

®  ^  Vortex 

in  question  is  the  study  of  bodies  subject  to  rapid  move-  "potion, 
ment  roimd  an  axis,  but  immersed  in  a  medium  which 
is  itself  movable  like  water,  but  not  in  a  rotary  but 
merely  in  a  flowing  motion.  The  whole  series  of  in- 
vestigations which  started  by  defining  vortex  or  whirling 
motion  as  distinct  from  transverse,  flowing,  or  projectile 
motion,  and  from  vibratory  to  -  and  -  fro  motion,  was 
initiated  by  Helmholtz  in  1857  in  a  purely  mathe- 
matical paper,  and  then  applied  and  greatly  extended 
by  Sir  William  Thomson  in  the  conception  of  the  vortex 
atom.     The  third  branch  of  research  had  its  origin  in        25. 

^  Faraday's 

experimental  investigations  carried  on  for  many  years  on  reaearches. 
peculiar  lines,  and  quite  independently,  by  Faraday ;  it 
was  put  into  mathematical  language  by  Clerk  Maxwell 
in  his  celebrated  treatise  on  electricity  and  magnetism 
which  appeared  in  1872.  It  will  be  my  object  to  show 
in  how  far  these  difierent  investigations  have  confirmed 
and  developed  the  kinetic  view  of  natural  phenomena. 
But  before  doing  this  it  will  be  well  to  realise  what 
specific  problems  presented  themselves  to  theoretical 
physicists  when  once  the  undulatory  conception  of  light 
had  taken  hold  of  their  minds ;  what  peculiar  difficulties 
were  involved ;  and  into  what  distinct  new  lines  of 
reasoning  they  were  conducted. 

We  saw  above  that  when  the  gravitational  explana- 
tion of  a  large  class  of  phenomena  had  a  century  earlier 
gradually  gained  ground,  a  great  variety  of  researches 
was  suggested  by  it,  and  new  lines  of  reasoning  opened 
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out,  which  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  com- 
bined to  estabUsh  what  I  termed  the  ajstronomical  view 
of  nature.  The  undulatory  theory  of  light,  established 
by  Young  and  Fresnel  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  a  breaking  away  from  what 
then  seemed  to  many  Continental  philosophers  a  prom- 
ising line  of  thought,  a  unifying  principle  in  natural 
philosophy.  As  long  as  light  was  thought  to  consist  of 
particles,  however  minute,  which  were  projected  from 
luminous  centres,  the  mechanical  laws  of  impact,  of  at- 
traction and  repulsion,  could  be  applied ;  and  they  went 
a  considerable  way  in  apparently  explaining  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  light,  such  as  motion  in  straight  lines,  re- 
flexion, and  refraction.  They  failed  indeed  in  the  case 
of  diffraction  or  inflection,  and  still  more  in  those  pheno- 
mena which  were  misleadingly  grouped  imder  the  term 
polarisation.  The  new  theory  seemed  specially  adapted 
to  these  more  recently  discovered  phenomena,  but  it  had 
to  be  admitted  that  the  explanation  of  reflexion  and 
refraction  of  light  at  the  surface  of  polished,  transparent, 
26.        or  opaque  bodies  met  with  considerable  difficulties.     The 

Problems 

M  to  the      new  theory  had   introduced   the   conception   of   an   all- 

DAture  of  •'  ^ 

the  ether,  pervading,  apparently  imponderable  substance,  the  ether. 
The  reintroduction  of  this  conception  into  physical 
science  was  repugnant  to  many  thinkers  of  the  then 
prevailing  school,^  and  it  became  more  so  when  it  had — 

^  One    of   the    crucial    tests   for  measured    the    speed   of    light    iu 

decidiug   between  the  corpuscular  various   media.       He   proved    that 

and  the  wave  theory  of  light  was  light  moves  faster  in  air  than  in 

the  relative  speed  with  which  light  I    water,  whereas  on  the  corpuscular 

travels  in  air  and  in  water,  i.e.,  in  ,    theorj^  the  speed  of  light  in  water 

a  refracting  substance.      Foucault,  <    must  be  to  its  speed  in  air  as  4  to  3 

in  1850,  by  a  very  ingenious  method,  ,   approximately.     "This  finally  dis- 

improved     since     by     Mitchelson,  '   posed  of  the  corpuscular  theory " 
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for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  the  carrier  of  a  definite 
kind  of  wave -motion — to  be  endowed  with  most  mys- 
terious, seemingly  contradictory  properties.^  Neverthe- 
less the  development  of  this  conception,  the  desire  to 
define  more  minutely  the  properties  of  this  fictitious 
substance  of  which  we  have  no  direct  perception,  came 
in  the  course  of  the  century  to  guide  more  and  more  the 
work  of  experimentalists  as  well  as  theorists.  We  meet 
with  objections  in  the  beginning,  when  the  conception  was 
first  introduced,  such  as  were  urged  by  many  chemical 
philosophers  when  Dalton  reintroduced  and  formulated 


(Tait,  *  Light,'  p.  192).  Sir  G.  G. 
Stokes  tells  us  "that  in  a  course 
of  conversation  with  Sir  David 
Brewster,  who  had  just  returned 
from  France,  where  he  witnessed 
the  celebrated  experiment  by  which 
Foucault  had  just  proved  experi- 
mentally that  light  travels  faster 
in  air  than  in  water,  he  asked  him 
what  his  objection  was  to  the 
theory  of  undulations,  and  he 
found  he  was  staggered  by  the 
idea  in  limine  of  filling  space  with 
some  substance  merely  in  order 
that  'that  little  twinkling  star,* 
as  he  expressed  himself,  should  be 
able  to  send  his  light  to  us" 
('Burnett  Lectures  on  Light,*  p. 
15). 

^  It  is  known  that  the  two  phil- 
osophers who  in  the  middle  of  the 
century  did  more  than  any  others  to 
introduce  the  positive  or  exact  spirit 
into  general  thinking  and  into 
philosophical  literature,  Auguste 
Comte  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  were 
both  opposed  to  the  theory  of  an 
ether.  Huxley,  in  speaking  of 
Comte,  exclaims :  "  What  is  to  be 
thought  of  the  contemporary  of 
Young  and  of  Fresnel  who  never 
misses  an  opportunity  of  casting 
scorn  upon  the  hypothesis  of  an 
ether — the  fundamental  basis  not 


only  of  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light,  but  of  so  much  else  in 
modem  physics,  and  whose  con- 
tempt for  the  intellects  of  some  of 
the  strongest  men  of  his  generation 
was  such  that  he  puts  forward  the 
mere  existence  of  night  as  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  undulatory  theory  ? " 
(See  *Philosophie  Positive,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  440,  and  Huxley,  *  Lay  Sermons,' 
p.  134.)  The  fourteenth  chapter 
of  Mill's  *  System  of  Logic,'  written 
originally  in  the  beginning  of  the 
'forties,  but  subsequently  anno- 
tated with  reference  to  some  of 
Whewell's  criticisms,  contains  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  hypoth- 
esis of  an  ether.  Mill  says  (vol.  ii. 
p.  21,  seventh  edition) :  "  What  has 
most  contributed  to  accredit  the 
hypothesis  of  a  physical  medium 
for  the  conveyance  of  light  is  the 
certain  fact  that  light  travels,  that 
its  communication  is  not  instan- 
taneous but  requires  time,  and  that 
it  is  intercepted  by  intervening 
objects.  There  are  analogies  be- 
tween  its  phenomena  and  those  of 
the  mechanical  motion  of  a  solid  or 
fluid  substance.  But  we  are  not 
entitled  to  assume  that  mechanical 
motion  is  the  only  power  in  nature 
capable  of  exhibiting  these  attri-> 
butes," 
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the  atomic  view  of  matter.  Similar  imcertainties  in 
the  definitions  exist  in  both  theories  all  through  the 
century,  down  to  the  most  recent  times.  There  are 
those  who  still  look  upon  both  conceptions  as  merely 
convenient  symbolisms,  as  ideal  instruments  of  thought 
or  scientific  shorthand ;  and  on  the  other  side  we  have  it 
as  emphatically  stated,  that  the  question,  What  is  ether  ? 
"is  the  question  of  the  physical  world  at  the  present 
time,"  "  that  it  is  not  imanswerable,"  in  fact,  "  that  it 
is  not  far  from  being  answered,"  that  "  it  is  probably 
a  simpler  question  "  than  the  other  question,  What  is 
matter  ?  ^  The  whole  domain  of  physical  science  is  even 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  physics  of  matter  and  the 
physics  of  ether,^  and  the  older,  more  empirical,  and 
common  -  sense  divisions,  treating  separately  of  light, 
electricity,  and  magnetism,  are  assembled  in  one  great 
doctrine,  the  "  doctrine  of  the  ether."  It  is,  indeed, 
somewhat  ajstounding,  if  not  disheartening,  to  hear  at  the 
same  time  from  an  authority  who  has  done  more  than 
any  other  Uving  philosopher  to  enlighten   us   in   these 


^  Professor  O.  Lodge,  in  the  ^  See  intei'  alia  Professor  Paul 
Preface  to  the  first  edition  of  Drude's  *  Physik  des  Aethers ' 
*  Modem  Views  of  Electricity,'  i  (Stuttgart,  1894).  In  the  Preface, 
p.  xi.  "  It  is  simpler,"  he  con-  ,  p.  vi,  he  speaks  of  the  philosophical 
tinues,  "  partly  because  ether  is  "  desire  of  using  the  same  funda- 
one,  while  matter  is  apparently  mental  conceptions  for  the  physics 
many  ;  partly  because  the  presence  of  the  tether  as  for  the  physics  of 
of  matter  so  modifies  the  ether  that  matter,  whereby  it  remains  an  open 
no  complete  theory  of  the  properties  ,  question  whether  it  is  more  service- 
of  matter  can  possibly  be  given  able  to  reduce  the  equations  in  the 
without  a  preliminary  and  fairly  physics  of  the  aether  to  those  ex- 
complete  knowledge  of  the  pro-  pressions  which  can  be  got  from  the 
perties  and  constitution  of  undis-  observable  phenomena  in  the 
turbe<l  ether  in  free  space.  When  physics  of  matter  (the  equations 
this  has  been  attained,  the  resultant  of  dynamics),  or  whether  the 
and  combined  effect  we  call  matter  opposite  road  can  be  chosen  with 
may  begin  to  be  understood."  advantage." 
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matters,  that  at  the  present  moment  he  knows  as  little 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  these  agencies  or  substances  as 
he  did  fifty  years  ago.^ 

Viewed  from  the  position  which  we  occupy  in  this 
history  of  thought — i,e,,  in  relation  to  the  development 
of  ideas — 'the  conception  of  an  ether  has,  however,  like 
the  atomic  theory,  had  the  most  marked  influence  on 
scientific  research  and  reasoning.  In  digging  for  a  hidden 
treasure,  in  trying  to  describe  the  atoms  or  the  ether, 
many  practically  useful  conceptions,  applicable  to  tangible 
phenomena,  have  been  discovered.  The  atomic  theory 
led  at  once  to  an  enormous  increase  of  our  knowledge  of 
different  forms  of  matter,  the  knowledge  of  the  elements, 
and  of  their  innumerable  possible  compounds.  The  con- 
ception  of  the  ether  has  led  similarly  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tension of  knowledge  of  the  different  possible  forms  of 
motion.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  are  greatly  indebted 
to  these  abstract  conceptions :  both  have  guided  our  ideas 
in  trying  to  understand  and  grasp  the  endless  variety 
of  phenomena.  Let  us  see  how  from  the  early  years 
of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  our  knowledge 
regarding  the  different  forms  of  motion  has  grown,  how 
that  theory  heis  contributed  to  the  kinetic  view  of  nature. 


^  Lord    Kelvin,   in  referring  to      first  session   as  professor.      Some- 
fifty  years  of  scientific  labour,  said       thing    of    sadness   must    come    of 


(see  the  publication  by  James 
Maclehose  k  Sons  of  the  proceedings 
at  his  jubilee  in  1896,  p.  70) :  "I 
know  no  more  of  electric  and 
magnetic  foi*ce,  or  of  the  relation 
between  ether,  electricity,  and 
ponderable  matter,  or  of  chemical 
affinity,  than  I  knew  and  tried  to 
teach  to  my  students  of  natural 
philosophy  fifty  years  ago  in  my 


failure  ;  but  .  .  .  what  splendid 
compensation  for  philosophical  fail- 
ures we  have  had  in  the  admirable 
discoveries  by  observation  and  ex- 
periment on  the  properties  of 
matter,  and  in  the  exquisitely 
beneficent  applications  of  science  to 
the  use  of  mankind  with  which 
these  fifty  years  have  so  abounded." 
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It  was  recognised  by  Young,  and  still  more  clearly  by 
Fresnel,  that  the  medium  which  they  supposed  to  be  the 
carrier  of  light  could  not  have  the  ordinary  properties  of 
either  a  solid,  a  liquid,  or  a  gas.     It  offered  apparently 
no  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  its 
waves  were  not  like  those  which  in  air  produced  soimd ;  it 
propagated  its  waves  at  a  speed  much  <i:reater  than  any 
other  velocity  known  at  that  time ;  at  the  same  time  the 
wave-motion  was  not  that  of  a  body  possessing  the  pro- 
perties of  a  gas — i.e.,  an  elastic,  compressible  fluid  :  it  was 
that  of  a  body  offering  resistance  to  change  of  form  rather 
than  to  change  of  bulk.     It  was  evident  that  the  different 
properties,  which  we  see  roughly  assembled  to  constitute 
the   three  forms  of  ponderable  matter  with  which  we 
are  practically  acquainted,  the  solid,  the  liquid,  and  the 
gaseous,  cannot  be  assembled  in  any  similar  manner  in 
this  imponderable  substance,  the  ether.     It  was  bound  to 
have  inertia — i.e,,  mass — otherwise  the  laws  of  motion  could 
not  be  employed  in  dealing  with  it,  and  mathematical 
thinking  about  it  would  be  impossible.     A  more  perfect 
description   of  the   elementary  movements    which    con- 
stituted light  evidently  required  a  minute  experimental 
study,  and  a  closer  mathematical  definition  of  the  dif- 
ferent properties   of   matter,  known   popularly  but   not 
very   clearly  under  the   terms  compressibility,   rigidity, 
27.        mobility,  elasticity,  viscosity,  &c.,  and  of  the  inter-de- 

The  theory 

ofeianticity.  pendcnce  of  these  clearly  defined  properties  one  on  the 
other.  Just  about  the  time  when  the  vibratory  theory 
of  light  began  to  be  seriously  entertained  by  natural 
philosophei-8,  a  beginning  had  also  been  made  in  this 
study :  the   theory   of   elasticity   had    been    founded    in 
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France  by  Navier  and  Poisson.  One  of  the  greatest 
analysts  of  the  century,  Augustin  Cauchy,  had  like- 
wise applied  himself  to  it;  and  when  Fresnel,  in  the 
year  1826,  brought  out  his  great  memoir  on  double 
refraction  in  crystals,  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  enter 
more  closely  into  the  properties  of  the  luminiferous  ether 
and  its  relation  to  ponderable  matter,  Cauchy  was  induced 
to  devote  himself  more  specially  to  the  mathematical 
problems  which  presented  themselves.  Before  his  time 
the  theory  of  elasticity  had  been  studied  more  as  con- 
nected with  questions  of  practical  engineering,  such  as 
the  strength  of  materials,  the  stability  of  buildings,  the 
construction  of  machines,  or  with  the  properties  of  musical 
and  sounding  bodies.     A  new  interest  was  created  by  . 

FresneFs  researches.^     The  question  arose.  How  are  we         •'j 
to  describe  the  vibrations  of  an  imponderable  substance,  \  j 

endowed  with  meiss  (density)  and  rigidity,  and  what  con-  v 
ceptions  can  we  form  of  the  change  of  these  vibrations 
if  there  is  present  likewise  ponderable  matter  ?  Evi- 
dently upon  the  clearness  and  correctness  of  these 
notions  depends  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  observ- 
able when  rays  of  light  fall  upon  the  surfaces  of  trans- 
parent or  opaque  bodies.  We  have  to  ask :  In  what 
terms  (viz.,  of  diflFerent  kinds  of  motion)  can  we  define 
and  describe,  and  accordingly  calculate  the  phenomena 
of  reflexion,  refraction,  scattering  (i.e.,  dispersion),  and 
absorption  (i.e.,  extinction)  of  light  ?     A  tolerably  clear 


^  See  Verdet  in  *  (Euvres  de 
Fresnel,'  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxx :  "  Les 
seuls  Merits  ant^rieurs  h,  Fresnel 
oil  I'on  trouve  des  notions  justes 
sur  les  in^galit^  d'^Iasticit^  qui 
peuvent  exister  dans  les  corps  et 


sur  leur  repartition  r^guli^re  par 
rapport  h.  certains  axes*ou  plans  de 
sym^trie  sont  ceux  du  grand  min^- 
ralogiste  allemand  Samuel  Christian 
Weis"  (*  Mdm.  de  I'Acad.  de  Berlin,' 
1815). 


.V 
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definition  of  the  kind  of  motion  constituting  a  pencil  of 
homogeneous  light  in  the  free  ether  or  in  atmospheric 
air  had  been  given  by  FresneL  Experimentally  the 
velocity  of  a  wave  motion  of  this  kind  was  known;  it 
was  subsequently  ascertained  that  this  speed  was  not 
the  same  in  air  as  in  the  free  ether,  the  so-called 
vacuum.  It  was  also  known  that  this  speed  in  an 
elkstic  mediimi,  such  as  the  ether  weis  supposed  to  be, 
depends  upon  the  density  and  the  rigidity  of  the  medium. 
But  when  rays  of  light — i,e,,  the  wave-motions  of  the 
ether — arrive  at  the  surface  of  liquid  or  solid  bodies, 
various  changes  are  known  to  take  place.  These  changes 
had  been  to  some  extent  described  and  brought  into 
measurable  terms  by  experiment,  and  it  had  been  shown 
in  a  general  way  by  Huygens,  and  more  completely  by 
Fresnel,  how  these  observed  changes  of  reflexion,  refrac- 
tion, and  dispersion  could  be  translated  into  the  language 
of  the  vibratory  theory.  Complicated  and  yet  very  elegant 
geometrical  constructions,  at  which  Fresnel  arrived  by  an 
intuitive  or  tentative  process,^  enabled  the  course  of  rays 
inside  transparent,  doubly-refracting  substances,  such  eis 
crystals,  to  be  calculated ;  a  whole  geometry  of  rays  was 
developed  out  of  these  representations ;  new  phenomena 

^  The  equation  of  the  wave-sur-  i  siddration  des  ondes  planes  normales 
face  was  not  explicitly  given  by  '  aux  trois  plans  de  symdtrie  du 
Fresnel  himself.     M.   Verdet  says   I   milieu.     Amp5re  est  le  premier  qui 

ait  effectud  le  calcul  d'une  maniSre 
rigoureuse."  However,  "the  con- 
struction yields  the  wave-surface  in 
such  a  way  that  its  singularities 
are  not  obvious,  and  were  only  re- 
marked by  Sir  W.  11.  Hamilton 
several  years  after  Fresnel's  death  " 
(Fletcher.  'The  Optical  Indicat- 
rix,'  p.  31). 


(*  (Euvres  de  Fresnel,'  vol.  i.  p. 
Ixxv) :  "  Fresnel  n'a  pu  lui-meme 
venir  h  bout  de  ces  difticultes  et  n'a 
su  obtenir  I'equation  de  la  surface 
de  I'onde  (ju'en  la  supposant  ajyriori 
du  quatrieme  degre,  et  calculant  la 
valeur  de  ses  coefficients  de  manidre 
qu'ils  satisfissent  h  certaines  condi- 
tions faciles  II  ddduire  de  la  con- 
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of  refraction,  such  as  conical  refraction,  were  mathe- 
matically foretold  and  experimentally  verified.^  The 
real  physical  question,  however,  remained  unanswered; 
and  it  remains  only  partially  answered  up  to  the  present 
day.^  How  is  it  that  the  luminiferous  ether,  when  ex- 
isting inside  ponderable  matter,  like  air  permeating  a 
grove  of  trees — as  Young  put  it — ^is  so  changed  that  its 
waves  travel  with  variously  altered  speeds,  that  in 
diflFerent  directions  the  rays  acquire  different  pro- 
perties, are  differently  maintained  or  partially  extin- 
guished (absorbed)  ?  It  was  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  particles  of  ponderable  matter  must  in  some  way 
affect  the  ether,  changing  its  density  or  its  rigidity,  and 
that  they  themselves  are  affected  by  the  movements 
of  the  ether  which  fills  their  interstices.  The  question 
can  only  be  exhaustively  answered  by  a  complete  know- 


1 


^  The  subsequent  suggestion  of 
the  phenomena  of  inner  and  outer 
coniual  refraction,  experimentally 
verified  by  Humphrey  Lloyd  in 
1833  (see  his  'Miscellaneous  Papers,' 
No.  1,  or  Transactions,  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  vol.  xvii. ),  was  popularly 
regarded  as  a  complete  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  the  wave-surface, 
and  of  Fresnel's  entire  theory.  But 
as  to  the  first  point.  Sir  G.  G. 
Stokes  showed  (Brit.  Assoc.  Report 
on  Double  Refraction,  1862,  p. 
270)  that  conical  refraction  "  must 
be  a  property  of  the  wave-sur- 
face resulting  from  any  reasonable 
theory."  And  as  the  wave- surface 
itself  can  be  geometrically  con- 
structed without  any  reference  to 
the  mechanical  theory  of  the  ether 
(as  Mr  Fletcher  has  most  exhaus- 
tively shown),  the  prediction  of 
conical  refraction  cannot  be  re- 
garded   as    a    proof    of    Fresnel's 


theory.  Todhuuter- Pearson  says  : 
*'But  for  Cauchy's  magnificent 
molecular  researches,  it  might  have 
been  possible  for  Fresnel  to  com- 
pletely sacrifice  the  infant  theory 
of  elasticity  to  that  flimsy  super- 
stition, the  mechanical  dogma,  on 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  base 
liis  great  discoveries  in  light. 
Cauchy  inspired  Green,  and  Green 
and  his  followers  have  done  some- 
thing, if  not  all,  to  reconcile  Fres- 
nel's results  with  the  now  fully 
developed  theory  of  elasticity,  the 
growth  of  which  his  dogma  at  one 
time  seriously  threatened  to  check  " 
(*  Hist  of  Elasticity,'  vol.  i.  p. 
167). 

2  In  1862  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  "ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  true 
dynamical  theory  of  double  refrac- 
tion had  yet  to  be  found  "  (Report, 
p.  268). 
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ledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the  ether  on  the  one  side,  of 
ponderable  matter  on  the  other.  Two  ways  are  open  by 
which  a  solution  of  this  ultimate  or  fundamental  problem 

28.  can   be  solved.     The   one  is   purely  mathematical.     It 

The  problem  ^  " 

^thecther  mcans  the  analysis  of  all  the  possible  modes  of  motion  of 
SSh^  ^  given  mechanical  system,  and  of  the  mutual  influence 
maticaiiy,     ^jjj^jjj  ^^q  interconnected  mechanical  systems,  that  of  the 

ether  and  that  of  ponderable  matter,  exert  on  each  other. 
This  is  a  perfectly  definite  though  a  very  intricate  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  problem  which  can  be  compared  with — 
though  it  transcends  in  complexity — the  analytical  prob- 
lem suggested  by  the  gravitational  view  of  physical 
astronomy :  to  calculate  mathematically  the  movements 
of  any  number  of  bodies  attracting  each  other  according 

29.  to   Newton's   formula.      The   other   way   is  the   experi- 

or  experi- 
mentally,     mental    method  —  to    observe   how   imder   methodically 

altered  conditions  rays  of  light  ajg_  modified  in  colour 
(wave-frequency),  in  direction,  in  intensity  (amplitude  of 
wave-motion),  in  laterality  (polarisation),  and  in  other 
ways ;  and  then  to  translate  these  conditions  and  altera- 
tions into  the  now  fairly  well-established  language  of 
the  vibratory  theory ;  gaining  in  this  way  indications  as 
to  the  changes  which  the  wave-motion  is  capable  of,  and 
inferring  from  these  possible  changes  the  original  con- 
stitution (usually  called  the  constants)  of  the  primary 
substances — the  ether  and  the  ponderable  matter  which 
come  into  interaction. 

30.  It  may  in  general  be  stated  that  neither  of  these  two 
combining  nicthods  has  for  any  length  of  time  been  pursued  alone, 
methods.      but  that  progrcss  has  nearly  always  depended  upon  an 

alternating  employment  or  a  combination  of  both.      On 
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the  one  side  we  have  a  great  volume  of  purely  analytical 
reasoning  begun  by  Cauchy  in  France,  and  pursued 
under  varying  assumptions  by  Green  and  MacCullagh  in 
England,  by  F.  Neumann  and  others  in  Germany.  On 
the  other  side  we  have  the  purely  experimental  work 
beginning  with  Wollaston  and  Brewster  in  England,  the 
refined  methods  for  measuring  the  speed  of  light  invented 
by  Fizeau  and  Foucault,  the  beautiful  contrivances  for 
experimental  research  and  verification  of  Jamin  and 
many  others.  Out  of  so  many  fruitful  conceptions 
which  have  resulted  in  an  enormous  accumulation  of  new 
knowledge  of  actual  phenomena  of  light  and  wave-motion 
— the  real  and  sole  end  and  aim  of  all  theory — I  will  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration  single  out  one  which  in  the 
middle  of  the  century  opened  out  an  entirely  new  field 
of  inquiry,  forming  almost  a  new  science  by  itself.     I  .  ♦tsi. 

Spectrum 

refer  to  spectrum  analysis.  analysis. 

The  phenomena  of  dispersion  (rainbow  scattering)  and 
absorption  (partial  or  complete  extinction)  of  light  were 
among  the  earliest  known,  and  had  been  among  the 
longest  studied,  properties  of  bodies.  Being,  besides, 
connected  with  the  physiological,  subjective,  and  artistic 
effects  of  light,  they  have  always  commanded  special 
interest.  And  yet,  so  far  as  either  the  emission  or 
the  imdulatory  theory  is  concerned,  they  have  always 
presented  special  difficulties.  When  the  wave  theory 
was  first  propoimded,  it  was  generally  understood  on 
the  analogy  of  the  phenomenon  of  sound  that  difference 
of  colour  depends  upon  difference  of  frequency,  or  where 
the  velocity  of  propagation  (eis  in  vacuo  or  in  atmospheric 
air)  is  the  same,  on  the  length  of  the  waves.     The  diffi- 
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culty  arose  of  explaining  how  in  refracting  substances, 
be  they  fluid,  amorphous  (singly  refracting),  or  crystalline 
(including  doubly  refracting),  these  dififerent  rays,  with 
different  wave-lengths,  come  to  travel  with  diffei*ent 
velocities,  and  hence  take  different  courses  ;  how,  further, 
some  of  these  rays  come  to  be  extinguished  or  reflected 
(or  both)  in  varying  degrees. 

Now,  although  the  complete  answer  to  this  general 
question  has  not  yet  been  given,  a  principle  heis  been 
recognised  which  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  possible  explana- 
tion of  a  large  class  of  phenomena,  and  which  is  thus  of 
remarkable  fruitfulness.  It  was  first  laid  down  by 
Euler,^  a  pure  mathematician,  whose  physical  reasoning 
was  frequently  suggestive  but  never  particularly  clear  and 
definite;  it  was  probably  first  applied  to  optical  phenomena 
by  Sir  George  Stokes ;  ^  and  it  was  lat^r  on  used  by  him 


^  In  the  last  section  of  his  treatise 
on  light  and  colours  ( *  Berlin  Me- 
moirs,' 1745 ;  published  in  Latin, 
1746),  Euler  treats  of  luminous, 
reflecting,  refracting,  and  opaque 
bodies,  and  he  there  mentions  the 
analogy  which  exists  with  musical 
resonance.  '*  The  smallest  particles 
[of  opaque  bodies]  are  similar  to 
stretched  strings,  which  are,  as  it 
were,  specially  receptive  for  certain 
vibrations,  which  they  can  assume 
without  being  struck,  if  only  they 
are  affected  by  the  undulatory 
movement  of  the  air."  "In  his 
expositions  upon  light  and  colourti, 
Euler  always  starts  with  the  analogy 
of  sound  and  light ;  he  follows  it 
with  absolute  consistency  "  (Clier- 
buliez,  *  Eulers  physicalische  Ar- 
beiten,'  p.  44).  This  analogy  was 
exactly  what  was  absent  in  the  in- 
vestigations of  Brewster,  who  re- 
mained to  the  eud  an  adherent  of  the 


projectile  theory.  Balfour  Stewart 
came  nearest  to  the  true  explana- 
tion in  his  memoir  of  1858  ( '  Trans, 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh,' 1861);  but  this  referred  to 
radiant  heat  and  to  Provost's  theory 
of  exchanges.  It  contains  the 
words  :  "  The  absorption  of  a  plate 
equals  its  radiation,  and  that  for 
every  description  of  heat"  (p.  13). 
Had  this  statement  been  distinctly 
applied  to  luminous  rays,  spectrum 
aualysis  would  have  been  his  dis- 
covery, although  his  theoretical 
proof  might  be  regarded  as  in- 
sufficient (see  Scheiner's  treatise 
on  Astronomical  Spectroscopy, 
transl.  by  Frost,  1894,  p.  112;  also 
Rosen berger's  *  Geschichte  der 
Physik,'  vol.  iii.,  1890,  p.  482>j.) 

*  See  the  references  given  on 
p.  277  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
history. 
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in  giving  a  mechanical  explanation  of  the  dark  and  bright       3^^ 
lines  of  the  spectrum,  upon  which  Kirchhofif  and  Bimsen  ^^^^ 
foimded  spectrum  analysis  about  the  year  1860.  ?nwh^^ 

Wollaston^  had  in  1802,  on  examining  the  solar  ^^^ 
spectrum  (the  succession  of  rainbow  colours  expanded  on 
a  white  screen  placed  behind  a  prism  of  white  glass 
through  which  a  narrow  beam  of  sunlight  is  made  to  pass), 
noticed  that  with  a  sufl&cient  enlargement  black  lines  in 
great  number  could  be  detected.  Fraunhofer,^  in  Munich, 
made  a  special  study  of  them,  named  them  by  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  compared  the  solar  spectrum  with  the 
spectra  of  artificial  terrestrial  sources  where  light  is 
created  by  combustion  or  incandescence.  He  foimd  that 
these  spectra  differed,  the  peculiar  colour  exhibited  by 
various  flames  being  defined  in  the  spectra  by  special 
bright  lines  of  different  colours.  Thus  notably  the  two 
dark  lines  called  by  him  D  in  the  solar  spectrxmi  were 
replaced  in  the  spectrxmi  of  a  flame  in  which  a  volatile 
salt  of  sodixmi  was  present,  by  two  bright  lines  :  Brewster 
found  the  same  coincidence  of  others  of  Fraunhofer's 
lines  with  the  bright  lines  of  a  flame  in  which  nitre  was 
volatilised.  Very  similar  and  very  accurate  observations 
of  A.  Millar  eis  to  the  identity  of  the  dark  lines  D  in  the 
solar  spectrxmi  with  the  two  bright  lines  of  the  sodium 
flame  were  explained  by  Sir  G.  Stokes  about  the  year       ss. 

SirG. 

1850  by  the  following  theoretical  reasoning :  The  sodixim  stokes. 

^  "A  method  of  examining  re-  i   after  him  in  his  investigations  of 

fractive  and  dispersive  powers  by  |   the     ''refractive     and     dispersive 

prismatic  reflection "  ( '  Trans,  of  \   powers  of  various  kinds  of  glass " 

the  Royal  Society,'  1802).  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 

'  Fraunhofer,     whose    epitaph,  |  achromatic  telescope  ( '  Denkschrif - 

'*  approximavit    sidera,"    describes  ten  der  Miinchener  Akademie,'  vol. 

beautifully  his  life-work,  was  led  to  i.,  1814-15). 
the  discovery  of  the  lines  named 
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34. 
Chifltav 
Kirchhofl. 


flame  which  emits  the  two  bright  lines  in  its  own  spectrum 
destroys  them  (replacing  them  by  two  dark  lines)  in  the 
spectrum  of  a  ray  of  light  which  passes  through  the 
sodium  flame.^  Foucault  had  in  1849  already  shown 
the  direct  reversal  of  the  sodium  line  in  the  spectnmi  of 
the  electric  arc.  These  earlier  anticipations  remained 
partly  imnoticed,  partly  unknown,  or  were  looked  upon 
as  isolated  cases,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Gustav  Kirch- 
hoflf  to  put  this  remarkable  property  of  emission  and 
absorption  of  special  colours  by  coloured  flames  into 
practical  language,  and  express  it  in  a  general  way.  He 
wrote  in  1859:^  "I  conclude  that  coloured  flames  in 
the  spectra  of  which  bright  lines  present  themselves,  so 
weaken  rays  of  the  colour  of  these  lines,  when  such  rays 
pass  through  them,  that  in  place  of  the  bright  lines,  dark 
ones  appear  as  soon  as  there  is  brought  behind  the  flame 
a  source  of  light  of  sufficient  intensity,  in  which  these 
lines  are  otherwise  wanting."  And  when  he  concluded 
further  that  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  which 
are  not  evoked  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  exist 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  in  the  sun's  atmosphere 
of  those  substances  which  in  the  spectrum  of  a  flame 
produce  bright  lines  at  the  same  place,  "  he  at  once  gave 


*  From  this  he  inferred  that  the 
presence  of  sodium  vapour  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  sun  would  explain 
bj  absorption  the  two  dark  lines  in 
the  solar  spectrum.  Lord  Kelvin 
reports  that  in  consequence  of  this 
observation  of  Stoken  he  regularly 
taught  his*  Glasgow  students  that 
sodium  must  be  in  the  Kun's  at- 
mosphere. See  the  reprint  of  the 
corre8{K)ndence  on  this  subject  in 
the  '  Qesammelte  Abhandlungen  '  of 


KirchhofiF,  1882,  p.  639,  where  it 
will  also  be  seen  that  Sir  W. 
Crookes  claimed  a  similar  anticipa- 
tion for  Millar  in  1846.  See  also 
Sir  W.  Thomson's  ninth  Baltimore 
Lecture. 

-  See  the  translations  of  Fou- 
cault's  and  Kirchhoff's  memoirs 
sent  by  Sir  G.  Stokes  to  the 
'Philosophical  Magazine'  of  March 
1860,  p.  194  sqq. 
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birth  to  two  great  applications  of  his  principle — the 
search,  through  the  study  of  the  spectra  of  distant  stellar 
sources  of  light,  after  the  ingredients  which  are  present 
in  those  distant  luminaries,  and  the  search,  through  the 
study  of  the  flames  of  terrestrial  substances,  for  new 
spectral  lines  announcing  yet  undiscovered  elements."^ 
Whilst  in  these  two  independent  directions  an  enormous 
amount  of  new  knowledge  has  been  accumulated,  the 
mechanical  explanation  through  which  Sir  G.  Stokes 
anticipated  these  phenomena,  and  the  further  applications 
of  this  principle  by  him,  have  done  much  to  confirm  the 
conviction,  that  in  looking  upon  light  as  a  vibratory  mode 
of  motion,  we  are  on  the  road  towards  an  adequate 
description  of  these  phenomena. 


1  To  this  principle  we  owe  the 
spectrum  analysis  of  stellar  at- 
mospheres and  the  discovery  of 
new  chemical  elements,  of  which 
no  fewer  than  six  have  been  iden- 
tified by  this  method,  beginning 
with  caesium  and  rubidium  (found 
by  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  in  the 
waters  of  some  mineral  springs). 
The  suggestion  of  Doppler,  men- 
tioned above  (p.  10,  note),  has  only 
become  fruitful  through  the  inven- 
tion of  the  spectroscope.  Colour 
differences  originating  through  the 
change  of  the  frequency  of  vibra- 
tions depending  on  cosmical  veloc- 
ities in  the  line  of  sight,  could 
not  be  discovered  by  the  most 
sensitive  eye.  In  the  spectrum, 
however,  shown  by  the  spectro- 
scope, **  not  only  the  colours  of  the 
bright  lines  have  been  altered,  but 
their  position  in  the  spectruifi 
relatively  to  a  fixed  point  of 
reference  as  well.  .  .  .  The  measure- 
ment of  the  displacement  of  spectral 
lines  in  consequence  of  the  altered 
refrangibility  of  the  rays  is  the  only 

VOL.  II. 


method  yet  known  which  possesses 
sufficient  accuracy  for  determining 
the  motions  of  objects  in  the  line 
of  sight.  Thus  far  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  produce  in  the  laboratory 
velocities  high  enough  to  occasion 
a  perceptible  displacement  of  the 
lines"  (Scheiner,  ^c.  cit.f  p.  148). 
And  as  Doppler's  principle  in 
acoustics  was  proved  directly  by 
Buys  Ballot  through  the  whistle  on 
moving  railway  trains,  so  it  has 
been  proved  directly  in  optics  by 
observing  the  displacement  in  the 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  when 
this  is  derived  from  the  outer  rays 
of  the  sun's  disc,  the  light-giving 
parts  moving  in  the  line  of  sight 
towards  or  away  from  the  observer 
in  consequence  of  the  rotation  of 
the  sun  round  its  axis.  "  The  re- 
sulting velocity  of  the  surface  of 
the  sun  is  found  to  agree  very 
closely  with  the  results  of  direct 
observations  of  the  revolution  of 
the  spots,  thus  practically  furnish- 
ing a  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
Doppler's  principle"  (ibid.,  p.  149). 
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We  have  seen  ajjove  how  the  vibratory  theory  of  light 
was  arrived  at — mainly  in  the  hands  of  Young — through 
dwelling  on  the  analogy  of  certain  optical  phenomena, 
notably  those  of  interference,  with  the  properties  exhibited 
by  sound.  Among  the  latter  none  were  more  remarkable 
than  those  known  popularly  as  consonance  and  resonance. 
Sir  George  Stokes,  on  the  appearance  of  Kirchhoff  s  memoir 
on  the  relation  of  emission  and  absorption  of  certain  rays 
of  light,  gave  the  mechanical  explanation  in  the  following 
words :  1  "In  describing  the  result  of  a  prismatic  analysis 
of  the  voltaic  arc  formed  between  charcoal  poles,  M. 
Foucault  '  found  that  the  arc  presents  us  with  a  medium 
which  emits  the  rays  J)  on  its  own  account,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  absorbs  them  when  they  come  from  another 
quarter.'  .  .  .  The  remarkable  phenomena  discovered  by 
Foucault,  and  rediscovered  and  extended  by  Kirchhoff, 
that  a  body  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  source  of  light, 
giving  out  rays  of  a  definite  refrangibility,  and  an  ab- 
sorbing medium  extinguishing  rays  of  the  same  refrangi- 
bility which  traverse  it,  seems  readily  to  admit  of  a 
dynamical  illustration  borrowed  from  sound.  We  know 
that  a  stretched  string  which  on  being  struck  gives  out  a 
certain  note,  is  capable  of  being  thrown  into  the  same 
state  of  vibration  by  aerial  vibrations  corresponding  to  the 
same  note.  Suppose  now  a  portion  of  space  to  contain  a 
great  number  of  such  stretched  strings,  forming  thus  the 
analogue  of  a  *  medium.'  It  is  evident  that  such  a 
medium,  on  being  agitated,  woiild  give  out  the  note  above 
mentioned,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  that  note  were 
sounded  in  air  at  a  distance,  the  incident  vibrations  would 

»  'Phil.  Mag.,'  March  1860,  pp.  194,  196. 
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throw  the  strings  into  vibration,  and  consequently  would 
themselves  be  gradually  extinguished,  since  otherwise 
there  would  be  a  creation  of  vis  viva.  The  optical  applica- 
tion of  this  illustration  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment." 
Already  ten  years  before  Kirchhoff  gave  to  the 
researches  into  the  spectrum  their  popular  celebrity  and 
practical  importance,  Stokes  ^  had  made  an  extensive  ex- 


^  The  memoir  of  Sir  G.  Stokes 
"on  the  change  of  the  refrangi- 
bility  of  light,"  in  the  *Philo8. 
Transactions'  (May  1852),  forms  a 
landmark  in  optical  science,  and 
whilst  dealing  with  the  less  obvious 
— though  very  frequent  and  general 
— phenomena  of  fluorescence  and 
phosphorescence,  really  indicated 
the  line  of  reasoning  which  has 
become  so  fruitful  and  suggestive 
in  his  own  hands  and  in  those 
of  other  eminent  natural  phil- 
osophers. On  page  549  of  that 
memoir  he  wrote :  "  All  believers 
in  the  undulatory  theory  of  light 
are  agreed  in  regarding  the  pro- 
duction of  light  in  the  firat  instance 
as  due  to  vibratory  movements 
among  the  molecules  of  the  self- 
luminous  body.  .  .  .  Nothing  then 
seems  more  natural  than  to  suppose 
that  the  incident  vibrations  of  the 
luminiferous  ether  produce  vibra- 
tory movements  among  the  ultimate 
molecules  of  sensitive  substances, 
and  that  the  molecules  in  turn, 
swinging  on  their  own  account,  pro- 
duce vibrations  in  the  luminiferous 
ether,  and  thus  cause  the  sensation 
of  light.  The  periodic  times  of 
these  vibrations  depend  upon  the 
periods  in  which  the  molecules  are 
disposed  to  swing,  not  upon  the 
periodic  time  of  the  incident  vibra- 
tions." Referring,  then,  to  the 
dynamical  difficulties  which  attach 
to  such  a  view,  he  proceeds  to  point 
out  "  that  we  have  no  right  to  re- 
gard the    molecular  vibrations    fts 


indefinitely  small.  The  excursions 
of  the  atoms  may  be,  and  doubtless 
are,  excessively  smaU  compared 
with  the  linear  dimensions  of  a 
complex  molecule.  It  is  well 
known  that  chemical  changes  take 
place  under  the  influence  of  light, 
especially  the  more  refrangible  rays, 
which  would  not  otherwise  happen. 
In  such  cases  it  is  plain  that  the 
molecular  disturbances  must  not  be 
regarded  as  indefinitely  small. 
But  vibrations  may  very  well  take 
place  which  do  not  go  to  the 
length  of  complete  disruption  and 
yet  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
regarded  as  indefinitely  small.  .  .  . 
Certainly  we  cannot  affirm  that  in 
the  disturbance  communicated  back 
again  to  the  luminiferous  ether 
none  but  periodic  vibrations  would 
be  produced  having  the  same 
period  as  the  incident  vibrations. 
Rather,  it  seems  that  a  sort  of 
irregidar  motion  must  be  produced 
in  the  molecules,  periodic  only  in 
the  sense  that  the  molecules  retain 
the  same  mean  state  ;  aud  that  the 
disturbance  which  the  molecules  in 
turn  communicate  to  the  ether 
must  be  such  as  cannot  be  expressed 
by  circular  functions  of  a  given 
period,  namely,  that  of  the  incident 
vibrations. "  Stokes  then  refers  tx) 
the  probable  internal  vibration  of 
the  atoms  in  the  compound  mole- 
cules, as  "  it  is  chiefly  among  organic 
compounds  .  .  .  having  a  compli- 
cated structure  that  internal  dis- 
persion (fluorescence)  is  found.' 


f> 
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amination  into  the  question  how  vibrations  of  the 
luminiferous  medium  can  be  mechanically  transferred  to 
the  compoimd  molecules  of  a  transparent  body,  and 
retransferred  again  to  those  of  the  ether  itself  —  i,e,, 
the  question  of  the  absorption  and  emission  of  light.  He 
showed  that  vibrations  of  a  certain  period,  corresponding 
to  a  definite  tint  of  colour,  could  eventually  give  rise  to 
vibrations  of  altered  period  in  the  emitted  light ;  that 
this  period,  however,  must  always  be  longer — i.e.,  that 
the  new  colour  must  always  be  of  a  lower  order  in  the 
85.  scale  of  refrangibility.  He  was  thus  not  only  able  to 
tionof        explain  mechanically  the  peculiar  luminosity  which  he 

fluorescence.        ^  j  r  ^ 

termed  fluoi-escence,^  and  which  had  been  observed  by 
Herschel  and  Brewster  in  certain  minerals  and  solutions, 
and  independently  studied  by  E.  Becquerel  in  France, 
but  he  also  showed  how,  by  means  of  such  substances, 
rays  of  light  which,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  their 
vibrations,  transcend  the  perceptive  powers  of  the 
himian  eye,  can  be  made  visible  by  giving  rise  to 
secondary  waves  of  less  frequency.     The  line  of  reason- 


*  The  term  fluorescence  was 
coined  by  Sir  G.  Stokes  by  analogy 
with  opalescence  as  involving  no 
theoretical  suggestion,  in  place  of 


the  term  radiation  was  not  yet 
generally  used  to  embrace  the 
invisible  chemical  (ultra-violet)  and 
caloric  (infra-red)  rays;  that  photo- 


the    earlier    names    of    ^'  internal   ,  graphy,  which  more  than  any  other 
dispersion  **  or  **  epipolised  light "       process   has    familiarised   us   with 


used  by  Brewster  and  Herschel. 
He,  however,  very  soon  favoured 
the  term  "  degraded  light,"  sug- 
gested by  William  Thomson  (Lord 
Kelvin)  (see  the  second  memoir, 
1853,  p.  387).  The  latter  was  at 
that  time  occupied  with  his  cele- 
brated and  not  less  epoch-making 
researches  referring  to  the  dissipa- 


chemical  radiation,  was  a  compara- 
tively recent  invention ;  that  the 
ideas  of  conservation,  conversion, 
and  degradation  of  energy  were 
quite  new ;  that  the  general  term 
energy  had  not  even  been  invented, 
— we  must  indeed  regard  the  words 
of  Sir  G.  Stokes  as  containing  a 
prophetic  programme  of  the  ideas 


tion  or  degradation  of  energy,  of  I  and  problems  of  the  whole  subse- 
which  more  in  the  next  chapter.  If  '  quent  period  down  to  quite  recent 
we  remember  that  fifty  years  ago   '   times.  » 
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ing  here  employed  gave  the  clue  to  all  subsequent 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  difl&cult  problem  of  the  inter- 
action of  the  ether  and  ponderable  matter ;  of  the  pos- 
sible alteration  of  the  density  or  the  rigidity  (called  the 
elastic  constants)  of  the  ether  when  filling  the  interstices 
of  transparent  bodies ;  of  the  mechanical  differences  which 
make  some  bodies  transparent  for  some  and  opaque  for 
other  rays  of  light.  Many  possible  modifications  were 
theoretically  foreseen,  giving  rise  to  remarkable  unex- 
pected phenomena,  and  these  were  frequently  verified  by 
subsequent  experience.  The  whole  theory  of  light 
entered  upon  a  new  phase  as  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  study  of  the  vibrations  of  the  elastic 
medium  was  not  sufficient,  but  that  it  must  be  supple- 
mented by  that  of  the  interaction  of  two  vibrating 
systems,  the  ether  and  the  molecules  of  the  ponderable 
substance,  which  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  partial 
reflexion,  refraction,  dispersion,  and  partial  or  complete 
absorption.  This  more  complicated  problem  in  the 
theory  of  elasticity  had  already  presented  itself  in  its 
simpler  form  in  the  theory  of  the  pendulum.  To  the 
principle  of  optical  consonance  which  had  been  employed 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  absorption  of  light  was 
added,  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  disper- 
sion, the  principle  of  the  free  and  forced  vibrations 
of  a  vibrating  system.^ 

^  "  If  to  the  bob  of  a  pendulum, 
executing  horizontal  vibrations, 
another  pendulum  be  attached,  exe- 
cuting vibrations  of  a  slightly 
shorter  period,  the  efifect  of  the 
latter  will  be  to  increase  the  period 
of  the  former  and  vice  versd  **  (see 
A.  S.  Percival,  'Optics,'  1899,  p.  181). 


Anomalous  dispersion  such  as  was 
foreseen  by  Sellmeier  and  Lord 
Kelvin  and  discovered  by  Christi- 
ansen and  Eundt  depends  on  the 
change  of  wave  frequency  indepen- 
dent of  the  change  of  wave  length 
in  refracting  media. 
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•olid. " 


The  latest  discussion  of  this  form  of  the  elastic-solid 
theory  of  light,  which  was  gradually  developed  from 
independent  beginnings  in  the  three  countries,^  is  to  be 


^  In  France  and  Germany,  where 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  centiuy 
the  labours  of  English  natural  phil- 
osophers like  Green,  M'Cullagh, 
Stokes,  were  only  very  imperfectly 
known,  the  necessity  was  equally 
felt  of  studying  the  interaction  of 
the  ether  and  ponderable  matter. 
In  France  the  school  of  the  eminent 
"  elastician,"  Barr^  de  St  Venant, 
produced  in  M.  Boussinesq  theauthor 
of  the  earliest  published  attempt  to 
solve  the  difficulties  which  the  older 
methods  of  Cauchy  had  not  over- 
come. In  a  lucid  review  of  the  state 
of  physical  optics,  Saint  Venant 
himself  (*Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de 
Physique,'  4"»«  s^rie,  vol.  26,  1872) 
hails  with  delight  the  researches  of 
M.  Boussinesq  from  1865  onward, 
where  the  idea  that  the  ether  in  the 
interstices  of  transparent  bodies  has 
diiferent  elastic  constants  is  given 
up,  and  the  participation  of  the 
ponderable  matter  in  the  vibrations 
iH  introduced  in  its  place.  **En 
effet,"  he  says,  "  il  est  bien  difficile 
de  concevoir,  d'uiie  part,  que  I'^ther 
puisse  etre  agitd  au  sein  (I'un  corps 
dont  la  densite  est  probablement 
bien  supdrieure  U  la  sienne,  sans 
lui  communiquer  une  fraction  sens- 
ible de  sa  quantit<$  de  mouvement, 
et  d'autre  ])art,  que  les  ondes  ne 
soient  pas  bientut  dteinteH  par  cette 
particiijatiou  de  la  matidre  ponder- 
able au  mrmvement  s'il  n'y  a  pas 
coucordance  entre  Ich  oscillations 
imprimeejj  ii  chacjue  mol^ule  de 
cette  mati6re  et  celles  de  I'dther 
qui  I'environue.''  It  was  the 
problem  of  the  continuity  at  the 
interface  of  reflecting  and  refracting 
substances  and  the  problem  of  ab- 
sorption which  the  older  simple 
ether   theories   could   not  explain. 


In  Germany  a  similar  impulse  was 
given  to  the  study  of  the  inter- 
action of  elastic  systems — as  indeed 
to  many  problems  of  mathematical 
physics — by  Franz  Neumann,  who 
was  the  centre  of  a  numerous  and 
influential  school.  He  taught  at 
Konigsberg  together  with  Richelot 
and  Bessel.  His  lectures  have  been 
edited  by  his  pupils.  Prof.  Karl 
Pearson,  in  his  continuation  of  Tod- 
hunter's  *  History  of  the  Theorj'  of 
Elasticity,'  does  ample  justice  to  the 
labours  of  Neumann,  who,  "  in  his 
investigations  on  photo  -  elasticity 
and  the  elasticity  of  crystals,  breaks 
almost  untrodden  ground,  which 
both  physicists  and  mathematicians 
have  hardly  yet  exhausted  "  {loc,  cit. , 
vol.  ii.  2,  p.  183).  "Neumann  was 
among  the  first  (1841,  *  Abh.  der  Ber- 
liner Akademie')  to  attribute  disper- 
sion to  the  influence  of  the  ponder- 
able particles  on  the  particles  of  the 
ether"  (ibid.,  p.  31).  The  most 
important  original  contributions  of 
Neumann's  pupils  are  the  researches 
of  Sellmeier,  who  had  been  led  by 
theoretical  considerations  in  1866 
to  expect  certain  anomalies  in  the 
phenomena  of  dispersion,  such  as 
were  in  1870  actually  discovered  by 
Christiansen,  and  fully  investigated 
by  Kundt.  Surface  coloration  was 
shown  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  the  absorptive  powers  in  sub- 
stances showing  these  anomalous 
phenomena.  A  full  report  on  these 
and  other  theories,  based  upon  what 
has  been  termed  abroad  the  "Bessel- 
Sellmeier  hyjmthesis "  (see  Ket- 
teler,  *  Tlieoretische  Optik,' 1885), 
will  be  found  in  Prof.  Glazebrook's 
"  Keport  on  Optical  Theories," 
Brit.  Assoc.  Reports,  1885. 
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found  in  Lord  Kelvin's  celebrated  Baltimore  Lectures,^       87. 

Lord 

where   with    unlimited    resourcefulness   the  methods  of  Kelvins 

reseaichen. 

analogy,  analysis,  and  experiment  are  employed  to  solve 
or  to  define  the  intricate  problems  of  physical  optics. 
Nor  is  it  a  merely  fortuitous  coincidence  for  the  history 
of  thought  that,  whilst  his  mind  must  have  been  filled 
with  the  many  illustrations  and  mechanical  devices,  and 
all  the  wealth  of  suggestions  contained  in  the  Baltimore 
Lectures,  Lord  Kelvin  should  have  delivered  the  opening 
address  to  the  mathematical  section  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, entitled,  "  Steps  towards  a  Kinetic  Theory  of 
Matter.'*  Following — as  did  also  Clerk  Maxwell — on 
the  lines  indicated  by  Stokes's  earlier  papers,  he  has  done 
much  to  change  our  fundamental  conceptions  as  to  the 
properties  of  matter,  and  this  in  two  distinct  ways. 
The  first  consisted  in  breaking  down  the  rigid  barriers 
which  popular  definitions  had  set  up  between  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  aggregation — the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
states  of  matter ;  whilst  the  second  tended  to  show  how 


^  The  Baltimore  Lectures  were 
delivered  by  Lord  Kelvin  (then  Sir 
W.  Thomson)  after  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Montreal 
in  the  month  of  October  1884,  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  be- 
fore a  company  of  physicists.  The 
final  edition  of  these  important  and 
highly  suggestive  conferences  is  in 
the  press  as  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  collected  mathematical  and 
physical  papers.  The  completion 
of  this  publication  is  eagerly  ex- 
pected, as  containing  the  most 
mature  exposition  of  the  elastic- 
solid  theory  of  light,  towards  which 
the  author  has  in  the  course  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  made  various  valu- 
able additions.     Notably  in  a  paper 


dated  1888,  published  in  the  'Phil- 
osophical ifagazine,'  he  has,  as  it 
has  been  said,  '*  extricated  the 
elastic  theory  from  the  position  of 
deadlock,  according  to  which  the 
ether  must  be  both  compressible 
and  incompressible,"  by  showing 
that  the  difficulty  can  be  met,  "  pro- 
vided we  either  suppose  the  medium 
to  extend  all  through  boundless 
space,  or  give  it  a  fixed  containing 
vessel  as  its  boundary."  Prof. 
Glazebrook  has  further  worked  out 
the  consequences  of  this  suggestion. 
See  vols.  26  and  27  of  the  5th  series 
of  the  *Phil.  Mag.,*  also  'Nature,' 
vol.  40,  1889,  p.  32,  and  Fletcher, 
the  *  Optical  Indicatrix,'  p.  6,  kc. 
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the  supposed  static  properties  of  matter  could  be  ex- 
plained by  different  modes  of  motion,  translational, 
periodic,  or  rotational.  The  mathematical  and  experi- 
mental investigations  connected  with  the  theory  of 
radiations  and  vibrations  had  thus  an  influence^  on 
our  general  views  of  the  nature  of  physical  processes 
which  far  exceeded  the  aims  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally undertaken.  That  a  substance  so  attenuated  as  the 
ether  should  have  the  properties  of  a  solid ;  that  brittle 
substances  like  pitch  should  flow  like  liquids,  if  only 
sufficient  time  were  given;  that  towards  very  rapid 
impulses  gases  and  liquids  might  behave  as  solids — all 
these  observations  resulted  in  a  complete  revolution  of 
our  scientific  notions  as  well  as  of  our  vocabulary.  The 
great  turning-point,  indeed,  lay  in  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases,  which  about  the  middle  of  the  century  had  intro- 
duced quite  novel  considerations  by  showing  how  the 
dead  pressure  of  gases  and  vapours  could  be  explained  on 
the  hypothesis  of  a  very  rapid  but  disorderly  transla- 
tional movement  of  the  smallest  particles  in  every 
possible  direction.  Pressure  of  gases  having  been  ex- 
plained by  a  very  rapid  motion  of  the  minute  par- 
ticles of  matter,  heat  was  immediately  conceived  to  be 
merely  a  "  mode  of  motion."  As  no  event  did  more  to 
spread  modern  views  in  the  theory  of  light,  and  to 
popularise   modern   scientific   methods,   than   Kirchhoff's 

^  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  i   an  elastic  medium.     To  this  view  of 

theory  of  elasticity  received  a  great  ;   the  origin  of  the  modern  theory  of 

impulse  when  Fresnel  was  forced  to  elasticity  Prof.  Karl  Pearson  takes 

make  assumptions  as  to  the  mode  of  exception,   as   Navier's   memoir  of 

vibrations  of  the  ether  which  were  1827  was  not  suggested  by  optical 

quite  incompatible  with  the  then  investigations  (Todhunter- Pearson, 

accepted  laws  of  the  vibrations  of  vol.  ii.  2,  p.  5V 
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and  Bunsen's  spectrum  analysis,  so  in  the  closely  related 
doctrine  of  heat,  probably  no  publication  did  more  to 
establish  a  general  kinetic  view  of  matter  and  of  natural 
phenomena  than  Tyndall's  celebrated  treatise,  '  Heat  as  a       ss. 

^  "^  TVndaU'8 

Mode  of  Motion.'  In  spite  of  the  criticisms  which  'Heat' 
have  been  levelled  against  this  expression,^  the  book, 
which  appeared  in  1863,  was  to  the  popular  mind  a 
revelation ;  it  was  translated  into  many  foreign  languages, 
ran  through  many  editions,  was  recommended  by  thinkers 
of  the  first  order,  and  the  title  coveted  as  "  manifesting 
far  and  wide  through  the  world  one  of  the  greatest 
discoveries  of  modern  philosophy."^  It  is  the  popular 
herald  of  the  kinetic  or  mechanical  view  of  nature. 

The    same   great   authority   who   has    so   generously       39. 
referred  to  Tyndall's  treatise — Lord  Kelvin — had  been  Kelvins 

*'  vortex 

inspired  from  quite  a  different  quarter  to  suggest   the  ^t°^°' 
most  advanced  conception,  in   this  line  of  thought,  of 
which  the  human  mind  has  so   far   been   capable:   the 


1  Notably  by  Prof.  P.  G.  Tait ; 
see  his  volume  on  *  Heat,'  p.  350, 
also  his  *  Recent  Advances  of 
Physical  Science,*  which  contains 
as  an  appendix  his  lecture  on 
"Force,"  delivered  in  Glasgow  on 
the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association.  He  says 
there :  "  Heat  and  kinetic  energy 
in  general  are  no  more  modet  qf 
motion  than  potential  energy  of 
every  kind  is  a  mode  of  rest,'^ 
^'Heat  is  not  the  mere  motions, 
but  the  energy  of  these  motions. " 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  terms 
force  and  motion  can  be  used  in 
very  different  meanings,  and  that 
the  early  expounders  of  the  me- 
chanical theory  of  heat  have  not 
been  always  consistent  in  the  use 
of  words  ;  though  their  ideas,  wher- 
ever they  appeared  in  mathematical 


expressions,  were  definite  enough. 
A  good  deal  of  vagueness  has  ac- 
cordingly crept  into  popular  text- 
books and  into  philosophical  treat- 
ises, and  criticisms  such  as  those 
of  Prof.  Tait  have  been  useful  in 
helping  us  towards  clearer  con- 
ceptions. We  shall  come  across 
more  of  these  instances  in  the  next 
chapter  when  dealing  with  the 
gradual  evolution  of  the  conception 
of  energy. 

^  See  Lord  Kelvin's  abstract  of 
lecture,  *  *  Elasticity  viewed  as 
possibly  a  Mode  of  Motion,"  1881; 
'Popular  Lectures,'  &c.,  vol.  i.  p. 
142.  "  I  have  always  admired  it " 
(viz. ,  Tyndall's  title) ;  "  I  have  long 
coveted  it  for  elasticity,  and  now, 
by  kind  permission  of  its  Inventor, 
I  have  borrowed  it  for  this  dis- 
course." 
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40. 
Helnilioltz'8 
investiga- 
tions. 


vortex  theory  of  matter.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  the  fruitful  reaction  of  abstract 
mathematical  reasoning  on  the  progress  of  physical  re- 
search, it  will  be  useful  to  consider  for  a  moment  by 
what  gradual  steps  this  novel  idea  was  evolved  or 
suggested.  The  immediate  occasion  which  led  to  it  was 
the  publication,  in  1858,  by  Helmholtz  of  a  purely 
mathematical  investigation  of  some  peculiar  forms  of 
fluid  motion.*  About  a  hundred  years  before  Helmholtz 
published  his  memoir,  Euler  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
theoretical  hydrodynamics  —  i.e.,  of  the  theory  of  the 
motion  of  fluids.     In  doing  so,  it  was  necessary  to  define 


^  Helmholtz's  memoir,  "  Ueber 
Integrale  der  hydrodyDamiechen 
Gleichungen  welche  den  Wirbel- 
bewegungeu  entsprechen,"  appeared 
in  the  55th  volume  of  Crelle's 
*  Journal  fUr  die  reine  und  ange- 
wandte  Mathematik.  *  It  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Prof.  Tait  in 
the  'Philosophical  Magazine'  for 
1867.  Helmholtz's  occupation  with 
the  subject  had  originated  in  the 
acoustical  researches  which  he  was 
carrying  on  at  the  time.  These 
necessitated  an  analysis  of  the 
more  complicated  conditions  which 
the  motion  of  incompressible  and 
elastic  fluids  presents  in  actual 
experience.  The  hydrodynamical 
equations  had  been  solved  under 
certain  simplifying  assumptions. 
Discontinuity  of  motion  and  in- 
ternal friction  had  been  left  out 
of  consideration.  Helmholtz's  re- 
searches led  him  to  the  study  of 
these  more  complicate<l  phenomena ; 
and  he  successfully  applied  the 
mathematical  methods  which  had 
proved  useful  in  other  branches  of 
physical  science  for  the  solution  of 
these  problems.  Xotably  in  the 
paper  on  whirling  motion,  he  came 


upon  very  remarkable  and  unex- 
peoted  results,  which  ten  years  later 
led  in  this  country  to  the  novel 
speculations  of  Lord  Kelvin.  It  ia 
interesting  to  note  how  at  that 
time  researches  in  England  or  Ger- 
many could  for  many  years  remain 
unnoticed  in  the  other  country. 
The  result  was  that  the  same  prob- 
lems were  frequently  taken  up  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  treated  before.  See  Hicks's 
"  Report  on  Hydrodynamics,"  '  Brit. 
Assoc.  Reports,'  1881-82.  Especially 
the  labours  of  Stokes  seem  to  have 
been  little  known  to  German 
writers,  who  usually  started  from 
the  better-known  French  researches.. 
Stokes  had  anticipated  some  of 
Helmholtz's  results  referring  to 
whirling  and  discontinuous  motion 
of  fluids.  About  the  middle  of  the 
century  the  periodical  "  Fortschritte 
der  Physik "  was  started  by  the 
"  Physikalische  Gesellschaf t "  of 
Berlin.  Helmholtz  himself  contrib- 
uted several  valuable  reports  on 
acoustical  subjects.  See  the 
'  Wissenschaf tliche  Abhandluiigen,'' 
vol.  i.  passim. 
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mathematically  what  is  meant  by  a  fluid.  The  chief 
property  of  a  fluid,  as  compared  with  a  solid  body,  is 
the  perfect  mobility  of  its  parts,  the  absence  of  rigidity. 
Thus  there  were  two  possible  kinds  of.  fluids — those 
which  retained  their  bulk  or  volume,  whilst  offering  no 
resistance  to  change  of  shape,  and  those  which  tried  to 
expand,  and  could  be  compressed  by  means  of  external 
forces.  These  latter  were  called  gases.  In  dealing  with 
the  former,  incompressibility  had  to  be  defined  mathe- 
matically, as  also  perfect  mobility.  These  properties 
constitute  what  is  called  a  perfect  fluid.  Such  perfect 
fluids  do  not  exist  in  nature;  but  the  method  of 
reasoning  was  to  begin  with  an  ideal,  simple  case,  and 
approach  the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena  by  a 
process  of  correction,  introducing  more  and  more  com- 
plications. The  phenomena  of  the  flow  of  liquids,, 
practically  by  far  the  most  important,  could  be  studied 
to  a  great  extent  by  means  of  the  simplest  form  of  the 
hydrodynamical  conception,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
century  such  problems,  as  well  as  those  of  the  propa- 
gation of  small  displacements  under  the  action  of  external 
forces, — notably  the  motion  of  waves, — formed  the  prin- 
cipal problems  which  were  treated  mathematically.  The 
idea  of  the  friction  of  fluids,  also  called  viscosity,  had  been 
excluded  in  the  definition  of  a  fluid,  inasmuch  as  friction 
opposed  the  notion  of  perfect  mobility  of  the  parts,  which 
was  the  mathematical  definition  of  a  fluid.  Now  it  is  a 
matter  of  experience  that  in  all  liquids  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  friction  can  produce  rotational  motion, 
such  as  whirls  and  eddies ;  it  was  also  found  that  other 
forces,  such  as  magnetic  forces,  are,  under  certain  con- 
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ditions,  able  to  produce  these  rotations.     It  was  therefore 
of  interest  to  study  the  nature  of  rotational  or  whirling 
motion,  if  such  could  exist  in  a  perfect  liquid,  and  to  see 
what  would  be  likely  to  happen  to  these  whirls.     Though 
it  might  be  difl&cult  to  understand  how  in  a  perfect  liquid 
rotation  of  any  portion  could   be  produced,  calculation 
might  determine  what  would  be  the  nature  and  fate  of 
such   whirls,  if   they   did  exist.      The  problem  was  a 
purely  mathematical  one.      Can  a  rotational  motion,  a 
whirl,  exist  in  a  perfect  fluid,  as  defined  by  the  mathe- 
matical conception  ?    If  it  can,  what  are  the  properties  of 
such  whirls,  and  what   becomes   of   them  ?     Helmholtz 
solved   these   questions   in  his   now  celebrated   treatise, 
showing  that  whirls  (called  by  English  writers  vortices) 
can  exist,  but   only  under   certain   conditions,  such   as 
can  be  experimentally  represented  by  smoke-rings  issuing 
from  an  orifice ;  that,  if  they  existed  in  a  perfect  liquid, 
they  would  be  indestructible  and  would  possess  a  motion 
of  their  own,  giving  them  a  special  individual  character 
as  to  permanence  and  movement.     The  treatise,  like  the 
problem,  was  a  purely  mathematical   one,^  and   in   the 
mind  of  the  celebrated  author  was  probably  connected 
more  with  the  problem  of  the  formation  of  drops,  and 
with  that   of   the  friction  or  viscosity  of  fluids,  which 
he    attacked   subsequently,   than    with    the    nature     of 
matter.     In    this   country   vortex    motion    had    already 
been  studied  by  natural  philosophers  with  very  different 
ends  in  view. 

It  was  known  that  solid  bodies  which  are  in  a  rapid 

^  It  revealed  incidentally  the  analogy  of  hydrodynamical  and  electrical 
phenomena. 
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rotary  motion  acquire  properties  which  they  do  not  j^^  *^- 
possess  otherwise — viz.,  rigidity — i.e,,  reaction  against  ^^^l^f 
change  of  shape  (the  stiffness  of  a  travelling  rope  thrown  ™^****°- 
off  a  pulley  is  a  familiar  illustration) ;  stability — i.f.,  re- 
action against  change  of  position  and  motion,  as  in  a  spin- 
ning-top or  a  bicycle ;  elasticity — i.^.,  tendency  to  revert  to 
the  same  position,  if  violently  disturbed.  The  gyroscope^ 
had  been  invented  in  1852  by  Foucault,  and  used  by 
him  and  other  physicists  in  France  and  Germany  to 
illustrate  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  It  was  now  shown 
that  portions  of  a  perfect  fluid — i.e.,  of  a  body  which 
possesses  neither  rigidity,  nor  stability,  nor  elasticity 
— twhen  in  a  state  of  rapid  rotational  motion,  acquire 
these  gyrostatic  properties ;  that  whirling  portions  can- 
not be  naturally  created,  but  that  if  once  in  existence 
they  preserve  their  identity,  being  permanently  differ- 
entiated from  the  surrounding  fluid,  which  may  be  at  rest 
or  in  the  state  of  flow.  These  differentiated  portions  of 
the  liquid  were  called  by  Helmholtz  vortex  filaments; 
he  showed  that  in  a  liquid  without  a  boundary  they 
must  run  back  into  themselves,  forming  rings  which 
might  be  knotted  and  linked  together  in  many  ways. 


^  A  much  older  invention  was 
that  of  Bohnenberger  (1817),  known 
by  his  name.  The  name  "gyro- 
scope" was  introduced  by  Fou- 
cault ;  and  that  of  "  gyrostat,"  as 
defining  an  apparatus  which  ac- 
quires stability  through  rotational 
(whirling  or  gyrating)  motion,  was 
used  first  by  Lord  Kelvin.  An 
extensive  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  to  be  found  in  the  first  part 
of  Thomson  and  Tait's  'Natural 
Philosophy*  (2nd  ed.),pp.  314-416. 
It  is  mainly  through  the  influence 


of  this  work,  and  through  the 
inexhaustible  wealth  of  experi- 
mental illustrations  contained  in 
many  of  Lord  Kelvin's  addresses 
(see  'Popular  Lectures  and  Ad- 
dresses/ vol.  i.  pp.  143  8qg,f  218 
sqq,  ;  iii.  165  sqq.,  245),  that  gyro- 
static  and  vortex  motion  has  become 
in  this  country  a  favourite  study  of 
mathematicians  and  natural  phU- 
osophers,  and  forms  an  important 
feature  in  almost  every  recent 
attempt  to  describe  the  properties 
of  matter  and  ether. 
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42.  It  does  not  seem  that  Helmholtz*s  speculations  were 

Influence  of  ^ 

^'^SSSJwil  ^^^^  taken  up  abroad ;  in  this  country,  however,  they 
ffBSgiand.   f^u   Qj^    ^Qj,Q  fruitful  soil :  *    they   led  first   of    all    to 


^  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
country  which  produced  the  great 
theory  that  finally  destroyed  the 
older  vortex  theory  of  Descartes, 
was  the  one  in  which,  a  century 
after  Newton,  the  modem  views  on 
vortex- motion  were  first  and  almost 
exclusively  developed.  Notably 
the  scientific  atmosphere  in  which 
Thomson  and  Tait  moved  was,  inter 
niia,  charged  with  the  bold  ideas 
and  the  suggestive  nomenclature  of 
Macquom  Aankine.  He  owes  his 
permanent  place  in  the  history  of 
science  to  being  side  by  side  with 
Lord  Kelvin  and  Clausius,  one  of  the 
three  founders  of  theoretical  thermo- 
dynamics. But  he  was  in  addition 
to  this  perhaps  the  earliest  and 
purest  representative  of  the  kinetic 
or  mechanical  view  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  of  the  scientific 
tendency  or  habit — derived  from  his 
profession  as  an  engineer — of  con- 
structing for  every  phenomenon  to 
be  explained  a  mechanical  model. 
In  a  succession  of  memoirs  beginning 
in  1850,  Rankine  put  forward  his 
theory  of  "molecular  vortices," 
"  which  artsumes  that  each  atom  of 
matter  consists  of  a  nucleus  or 
central  point  enveloped  by  an 
elastic  atmosphere"  ('Scientific 
Papers  of  Macquom  Rankine/  ed. 
Miller,  Loudon,  1881,  p.  17).  Clerk 
Maxwell  in  1878  wrote  of  llankinc's 
theory  :  *'  Whatever  he  imagined 
about  molecular  vortices  was  ho 
clearly  imaged  in  his  mind's  eye 
that  he,  a«  a  practical  engineer, 
could  see  how  it  would  work.  How- 
ever intricate,  therefore,  the 
machinery  might  be  which  he 
imagined  U)  exist  in  the  minute 
jiartH  of  iKKlien,  there  was  no  danger 
of  his  going  on  to  explain  natural 
phenomena  by  any  mode  of  action 


of  this  machinery  which  was  not 
consistent  with  the  general  laws  of 
mechanism.  Hence,  though  the 
construction  and  distribution  of  his 
vortices  may  seem  to  us  as  compli- 
cated and  arbitrary  as  the  Cartesian 
system,  his  final  deductions  are 
simple,  necessary,  and  consistent 
with  facts.  Certain  phenomena  were 
to  be  explained.  Rankine  set  himself 
to  imagine  the  mechanism  by  which 
they  might  be  produced.  Being  an 
accomplished  engineer,  he  succeeded 
in  specifying  a  particular  arrange- 
ment  of  mechanism  competent  to 
do  the  work."  Maxwell  goes  on  to 
say  :  "As  long  as  the  training  of 
the  naturalist  enables  him  to  trace 
the  action  only  of  particular 
material  systems,  without  giving 
him  the  power  of  dealing  with  the 
general  properties  of  all  such 
systems,  he  must  proceed  by  the 
method  so  often  described  in 
histories  of  science  —  he  must 
imagine  model  after  model  of  hypo- 
thetical apparatus,  till  he  finds  one 
which  will  do  the  required  work. 
.  .  .  The  theory  of  molecular 
vortices  was  distinguished  from 
other  theories  which  attribute 
motion  to  bodies  apparently  at  rest, 
by  the  further  assumption  that  this 
motion  is  like  that  of  very  small 
vortices,  each  whirling  about  its 
own  axis  "  (Clerk  Maxwell  in 
'  Nature,'  1878  ;  'Scientific  Papers,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  662,  &c.  ;  and  Prof. 
Tait's  memoir  of  Rankine  in  the 
*  Collected  Paper8,'  p.  xxix).  In  the 
most  recent  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  two  fundamental  ideas  with- 
out which  we  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  proceed  in  a  description  of 
natural  phenomena  —  viz.,  that 
space  is  a  plenum,  filled  by  a  con- 
tinuous something,  and  that  matter 
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many  experimental  contrivances,  by  which  the  re- 
markable phenomena  known  as  "  gyrostatic  "  —  i.e.y 
the  stable  properties  of  bodies  in  rapid  rotary  motion^ 
— could  be  studied,  as  also  to  the  development  of  the 
theory  of  knots  and  linkage.^     In  the  resourceful  brain 


(and  electricity)  is  atomic  (discrete, 
grained),  Dr  Larmor  has  traced 
the  modem  vortex  theory  further 
back  beyond  Rankine  to  James 
MacCulIagh,  who  in  his  'Essay 
towards  a  Dynamical  Theory  of 
Crystalline  Reflexion  and  Refrac- 
tion' (Trans.  Irish  Academy,  1839), 
"  arrived  at  a  type  of  elasticity  (of 
the  ether)  which  was  wholly  rota- 
tional, .  .  .  somewhat  after  the 
manner  that  a  spinning  flywheel 
resists  any  angular  deflection  of  its 
axis"  (p.  26  of  his  Adams  prize 
essay,  '  iEther  and  Matter,*  1900). 
"  Rankine,  never  timid  in  his  specu- 
lations, expounded  MacCuUagh's  an- 
alytical scheme  soundly  and  clearly, 
in  full  contrast  with  the  elastic 
properties  of  matter,  as  represent- 
ing a  uniform  medium  or  plenum 
endowed  with  ordinary  inertia,  but 
with  elasticity  of  purely  rotational 
type  "  (ibid.,  p.  77  ;  cf.  p.  73)  ;  but 
he  also  remarks  that  "  up  to  the 
period  of  Lord  Kelvin's  vortex 
atoms  .  .  .  the  earlier  theories  .  .  . 
could  only  have  been  hypothetical 
speculations  "  (p.  25  note). 

^  Helmholtz  himself  did  not  give 
many  practical  illustrations  of  his 
remarkable  theories.  Such  were 
first  given  by  W.  B.  Rogers  (*  Amer. 
Joum.  of  Science'  (2),  vol.  26,  p. 
246)  in  1858,  without  knowledge  of 
Helm  hoi  tz's  theoretical  investiga- 
tions. In  this  country  such  illustra- 
tions have  become  quite  favourite 
popular  lecture  experiments  (see 
Sir  Rob.  S.  Ball's  memoir).  Smoke- 
rings,  solid  and  liquid  gyrostats,  and 
a  host  of  similar  contrivances,  have 
impressed  on  us  the  hidden  re- 
sources of  whirling  motion.     Prof. 


Tait,  in  his  *  Recent  Advances  of 
Physical  Science '  (3rd  ed.,  1885,  p. 
296),  states  that  experiments  on 
smoke-rings  which  he  performed, 
suggested  to  Lord  Kelvin  the 
vortex  theory  of  matter.  The 
various  papers  of  the  latter  have, 
so  far,  not  been  collected  in  a  con- 
venient form.  The  earliest  is  con- 
tained in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,'  Feb- 
ruary 1867.  Then  followed  a 
memoir  in  the  *  Transactions  '  (April 
1867)  on  vortex  statics  (Proc. 
R  S.  E. ,  December  1875) ;  "  Vibra- 
tions of  a  Columnar  Vortex  "  (Proc. , 
March  1880).  Prof.  Hicks,  and 
especially  IVof.  J.  J.  Thomson 
(Trans.  R.  Soc.,  1884  ;  1881),  have 
contributed  to  the  theory,  and  the 
latter,  in  his  Adams  prize  essay  for 
1882,  has  further  tested  the  concep- 
tion in  its  application  to  chemical 
statics.  See  Hicks,  '  Recent  Pro- 
gress in  Hydrodynamics '  (Brit. 
Assoc.  Rep.,  1881,  p.  63,  &c.),  and 
J.  J.  Thomson  *0n  the  Motion  of 
Vortex  Rings'  (1883,  p.  114,  &c.) 

^  The  creator  of  this  branch  of 
purely  positional  geometry  is  doubt- 
less Johann  Benedict  Listing,  who 
was  led  to  his  researches  by  some 
suggestions  of  Qauss.  Gauss  refers 
to  the  subject  in  connection  with  his 
unpublished  researches  into  electro- 
dynamics (1833,  posthumously  pub- 
lished in  *  Werke,'  vol.  v.  p.  605). 
Listing  called  this  branch  of 
geometry  "  Topologie  "  (cf.  Listing, 
*  Vorstudien  zur  Topologie,*  Got- 
tingen,  1847).  In  the  meantime 
Riemann  had  been  (1851)  led  in  his 
mathematical  representation  of 
functions    on    the    surface    called 
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of  Lord  Kelvin  this  theory  led  to  the  conception  that 
in  an  all-pervading,  boundless  fluid,  such  as  physicists 
imagined  for  the  purposes  of  the  theory  of  light,  dif- 
ferentiated portions  might  exist  in  the  form  of  whirling 
rings  (vortex  rings),  which  would  possess  most  of  the 
properties  of  ponderable  matter— identity  and  perman- 
ence of  quantity  of  substance,  stability,  rigidity,  elasticity. 
43.        It  was  indeed  soon  found  that  although  eminently  sug- 

Difflcultlea  °  . 

o'tt»«^ort«»  gestive  in  this  way,  and  pointing  in  the  direction  of  a 
general  kinetic  theory  of  natural  phenomena,  the  vortex 
ring  theory  presented  two  fundamental  difficulties.  How 
does  whirling  matter  acquire  weight,  and  how  does  it 
acquire  immensely  increased  inertia  ?  In  the  explana- 
tion of  these  two  properties  the  progress  has  been  small, 
— if  indeed  any  glimpse  at  all  has  as  yet  been  got.^ 
But  by  suggesting  numberless  experiments  through  which 
our  knowledge  of  things  natural  has  been  enormously  in- 
creased, by  placing  before  the  minds  of  mathematicians 
a  great  number  of  problems  of  practical  importance  and 
physical  interest,  and  generally  by  familiarising  the  minds 
of  philosophers  with  an  ultimate  kinetic  explanation  of 
nature,^  the  vortex-atom  theory  has  marked  an  epoch  in 


after  him,  to  distinguish  between 
singly,  doubly,  triply,  &c.,  con- 
nected surfaces  ('  Werke,*  1876, 
pp.  18,  88,  448).  These  studies, 
which  for  a  long  time  were  looked 
upon  merely  as  euriosa  or  of  purely 
abstract  interest,  were  indepen- 
dently  taken  up  in  the  practical 
interest  of  the  vortex-atom  theory 
by  Prof.  Tait  in  1876  ("  On  Knots,^' 
Trans.  Roy.  S<jc.  Edinb. ,  1877,  vol. 
28,  p.  145,  &c.),  and  continued  in 
1884-85.  To  him  we  owe  a  con- 
venient notation  and  vocabulary. 
For  the  history  of  the  subject  and 


further  developments,  see  Din- 
geldey,  '  Topologische  Studien,' 
Leipzig,   1890. 

^  See  Clerk  Maxwell's  article 
"Atom"  in  the  9th  ed.  of  the 
*Ency.  Brit.,*  reprinted  in  'Scien- 
tific Papers,'  vol.  ii.,  and  the  account 
given  there  of  Le  Sage's  theory. 

^  See  Dr  Larmor's  Address  to 
Section  A  of  the  Brit.  Assoc,  at 
Bradford  in  1890  (Report,  p.  625) : 
"  The  vortex-atom  theory  has  been 
a  main  source  of  physical  suggestion, 
because  it  presents,  on  a  simple 
basis,   a   dynamical  picture  of   an 
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the  history  of  thought  As  the  study  of  stable  motion 
or  dynamical  equilibrium,  it  has  joined  hands  with  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases — i.«.,  the  study  of  the  motion  of 
a  swarm  of  bodies  in  rectilinear  motion,  and  with  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat — i.e.,  of  irregular  infinitesimal 
motion  of  any  kind ;  and  it  has  certainly,  through  the 
remarkable  results  gained  by  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson, 
afforded  a  clue  to  the  explanation  of  chemical  linkage, 
showing  how  it  comes  about  that  stability  of  chemical 
compounds  is  dependent  on,  and  limited  to,  a  small 
number  of  combinations  or  linkages.^  The  mathematical 
difl&culties  in  the  way  of  progress  are  enormous,  sufficient 
to  tax  the  brains  of  many  generations  to  come,  but  as  it 


ideal  material  system,  atomicaUy 
constituted,  which  could  go  on 
automatically  without  extraneous 
support.  The  value  of  such  a 
picture  may  be  held  to  lie,  not  in 
any  supposition  that  this  is  the 
mechanism  of  the  actual  world  laid 
bare,  but  in  the  vivid  illustration  it 
aflfords  of  the  fundamental  postulate 
of  physical  science,  that  mechanical 
phenomena  are  not  parts  of  a 
scheme  too  involved  for  us  to 
explore,  but  rather  present  them- 
selves in  definite  and  consistent 
correlations,  which  we  are  able  to 
disentangle  and  apprehend  with 
continually  increasing  precision." 
^  ^  See  his  essay  on  the  **  Motion  of 
Vortex  Rings  ** :  **  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  atoms  of  the  dififerent 
chemical  elements  are  made  up  of 
vortex  rings  aU  of  the  same  strength, 
but  that  some  of  these  elements 
consist  of  only  one  of  these  rings, 
others  of  two  of  the  rings  linked 
together,  or  else  of  a  continuous 
curve  with  two  loops,  others  of 
three,  and  so  on.  Our  investigation 
«hows  that  no  element  can  consist 

VOL.  n. 


of  more  than  six  of  these  rings  if 
they  are  arranged  in  the  sym- 
metrical  way  there  described"  (p. 
119).  ''Each  vortex  ring  in  the 
atom  would  correspond  to  a  unit  of 
affinity  in  the  chemical  theory  of 
quantivalence.  If  we  regard  the 
vortex  rings  in  those  atoms  con- 
sisting  of  more  vortex  rings  than 
one  as  linked  together  in  the  most 
symmetrical  way,  then  no  element 
could  have  an  atom  consisting  of 
more  than  six  vortex  rings  at  the 
most,  so  that  no  single  atom  would 
be  capable  of  uniting  with  more 
than  six  atoms  of  another  element 
so  as  to  form  a  stable  compound. 
This  agrees  with  chemical  facts, 
as  Lothar  Meyer  in  his  'Modeme 
Theorien  der  Chemie,'  4th  ed.,  p. 
196,  states  that  no  compound  con- 
sisting of  more  than  six  atoms  of 
one  element  combined  with  only 
one  of  another  is  known  to  exist  in 
the  gaseous  state,  and  that  a 
gaseous  compound  of  tungsten, 
consisting  of  six  atoms  of  chlorine 
united  to  one  of  tungsten,  does 
exUt"  (p.  120). 
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Continental  philosophers,  following  Coulomb,  tried  to  put 
into  mathematical  language  the  action  at  measurable  dis- 
tances of  magnetic  masses  and  elements  of  electrical 
circuits,^  Faraday  fastened  upon  the  peculiar  lines  in 
which  iron  filings  arranged  themselves  in  the  neighbour- 


by  a  kind  of  intuition  with  inatinc- 
tive  certainty.  I  would  not  de- 
preciate Faraday's  contemporaries 
because  they  did  not  see  this.  I 
know  myself  too  weU  how  often  I 
sat  hopeless,  gazing  at  one  of  his 
descriptions  of  lines  of  force  with 
their  numbers  and  tensiou,  or  look- 
ing for  the  meaning  of  statements 
where  the  galvanic  current  is  re- 
garded as  an  axis  of  force  and  much 
the  like"  (p.  277).  Rosenberger 
tells  us  that  it  may  be  in  part  attrib- 
uted to  the  displeasure  aud  annoy- 
ance with  which  foreign  philoso- 
phers received  i^'araday's  theoretical 
views,  that  Poggendoi^,  who  printed 
Faraday's  earlier  memoirs  in  extenao 
in  his  '  Annalen,'  only  gave  a  short 
abstract  of  the  later  series.  See 
Rosenberger,  'Die  modeme  Eut- 
wickelung  der  elektrischen  Princi- 
pien,'  Leipadg,  1898,  p.  105. 

^  These  researches,  of  which  the 
fourth  chapter  of  this  work  gave 
some  account,  and  which  culminated 
in  Weber's  well-known  law  of  electro- 
dynamic  action  of  electrical  particles 
at  a  distance,  absorbed  almost  ex- 
clusively the  attention  of  natural 
philosophers  abroad.  Mathema- 
ticians of  the  highest  rank,  such 
as  Laplace,  Gauss,  and  Riemann, 
worked  at  the  subject.  It  is,  how- 
ever, interesting  to  note  that  Gauss, 
with  that  remarkable  instinct  for 
physical  adaptation  of  mathematical 
ideas  which  characterised  also  the 
magnetic  researches  which  he 
carried  on  between  1830  and  1840, 
refrained  from  the  development  of 
a  mathematical  theory  of  electro- 
dynamic  action  for  reasons  which 
he  later  explained  to  Weber.    When 


the  latter  prepared  for  publication 
that  elaborate  series  of  exact  mea- 
surements which,  irrespective  of  the 
theory  attached  to  them,  formed 
the  foundation  of  modem  electrical 
science  and  of  the  correlation  of  the 
phenomena  of  magnetism,  of  elec- 
tricity at  rest  and  in  motion,  of 
induction  and  of  diamagnetism. 
Gauss  wrote  as  follows  under  date 
19th  March  1845:  "The  subject 
belongs  to  those  investigations 
which  occupied  me  very  extensively 
about  ten  years  ago  (especially 
1884-36).  .  .  .  Perhaps  I  may  be 
able  to  think  myself  again  into  these 
matters,  which  have  now  become  so 
foreign  to  me.  ...  I  should  no 
doubt  have  long  ago  published  my 
researches ;  but  at  the  time  when 
I  broke  them  off,  that  was  want- 
ing which  I  then  considered  to 
be  the  very  keystone  —  nil  actum 
reputans  si  quid  superesset  agen- 
dum— namely,  the  deduction  of  the 
additional  forces  (which  have  to  be 
added  on  to  the  mutual  action  of 
particles  of  electricity  at  rest,  if 
they  are  in  relative  motion)  from 
action,  not  instantaneous,  but 
(like  that  of  light)  propagated  in 
time.  With  this  I  could  not  suc- 
ceed at  the  moment,  but  so  far 
as  I  can  remember  I  left  the  subject 
not  entirely  without  hope  that  this 
might  later  be  possible ;  yet,  if  I  re- 
member aright,  with  the  subject- 
ive conviction  that  it  would  previ- 
ously be  necessary  to  form  for  one- 
self a  workable  representation  {eine 
con%tru%rhare  VorsteUung)  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  propagation 
takes  place  "  (Gauss,  '  Werke,'  vol. 
V.  p.  627,  &c.) 
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46. 
"  Lines  of 
foroe." 


hood  of  the  poles  of  magnets ;  ^  inquired  into  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  region— afterwards  termed  the  "  field  " 
—which  surrounded  magnetised  and  electrified  bodies; 
invented  the  term  "  electrotonic  state"  and  "  dielectric"  *  to 
describe  the  part  which  the  surrounding  medium  played 
in  the  so-called  actions  at  a  distance ;  and  conceived  it  to 
be  in  a  state  of  tension,  which  he  further  described  by 
filling  it  with  so-called  "  lines  of  force."  The  region  or 
"  field "  ^  of  magnetic  and  electric  action,  filled  with 
these  curved  lines  of  force,  possessing  definite  direc- 
tion and  frequency,  gave  him  a  clear  mental  repre- 
sentation of  the  direction  and  intensity  of  magnetic  and 
electric  forces  at  any  point  in  space  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  magnets  or  of  electric  currents.  For  Faraday, 
the  lines  of  force  in  the  magnetic  field,  from  being 
originally  merely  a  convenient  geometrical  device,*  ac- 


*  *'By  magnetic  curves  I  mean 
the  lines  of  magnetic  forcee,  how- 
ever modified  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  poles,  which  would  be  depicted 
by  iron  filings,  or  those  to  which 
a  very  small  magnetic  needle  would 
form  a  tangent"  (Faraday,  'Ex- 
perimental Researches  on  Elec- 
tricity,* 1st  series,  November  1831, 
No.  114  note).  "  When  an  electrical 
current  is  passed  through  a  wire,  that 
wire  is  surrounded  at  every  part  by 
magnetic  curves,  diminishing  in 
intensity  according  to  their  distance 
from  the  wire.  .  .  .  These  curves, 
although  different  in  form,  are  per- 
fectly analogous  to  those  existing 
between  two  contrary  magnetic 
poles  opposed  to  each  other"  (ibid., 
2nd  series,  January  1832,  No.  232). 

'  The  term  "  electrotonic  state  " 
was  introduced  in  1831  to  describe 
the  condition  of  matter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  electric  bodies. 
"  It  is  probable  that  what  will  affect 


a  conductor  will  affect  an  insulator 
also,  producing,  perhaps,  what  may 
deserve  the  term  of  the  electro- 
tonic state"  (ibid.,  No.  1661, 
1838),  "the  intervening  particles 
assuming  for  the  time  more  or  less 
of  a  peculiar  condition,  which 
(though  with  a  very  imperfect  idea) 
I  have  several  times  expressed  by 
the  term  electrotonic  state  "  (ibid., 
No.  1729).  ''I  use  the  word  'di- 
electric *  to  express  that  substance 
through  or  across  which  the  electric 
forces  are  acting  "  (December  1838, 
ibid.,  No.  1168,  note). 

'  The  term  "magnetic  field" 
seems  to  have  been  used  for  the 
first  time  in  the  year  1845  (see 
*  Exp.  Res.,'  No.  2252,  vol  iii.  p.  80). 

*  November  1837 :  "I  use  the 
term  line  of  inductive  force  merely 
as  a  temporary  conventional  mode 
of  expressing  the  direction  of  the 
power  in  cases  of  induction.  .  .  . 
The  power,  instead  of  being  like 
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quired   gradually  a    physical^  significance,   for  he    had 
very  early  convinced  himself  of  the  fact,  known  already 


that  of  gravity,  which  causes 
particles  to  act  on  each  other 
through  straight  lines,  ...  is  more 
analogous  to  that  of  a  series  of  mag- 
netic needles.  ...  So  that  in  what- 
ever way  I  view  it,  and  with  gpreat 
suspicion  of  the  influence  of  favourite 
notions  over  myself,  I  cannot  per- 
ceive how  the  ordinary  theory  .  .  . 
can  be  a  correct  representation  of 
that  great  natural  principle  of  elec- 
trical action"  (*Exp.  Res.,'  No. 
1 231 ).  "I  have  used  the  phrases  lines 
of  inductive  force  and  ctirved  lines  of 
force  in  a  general  sense  only.  .  .  . 
All  I  am  anxious  about  at  present 
is,  that  a  more  particular  meaning 
should  not  be  attached  to  the  ex- 
pressions used  than  I  contemplate  " 
(ibid..  No.  1304).  And  after  hav- 
ing  referred  to  the  agreement  of  his 
results  with  those  of  Poisson,  ar- 
rived at  by  starting  from  "  a  very 
different  mode  of  action,'*  and  with 
the  experimental  results  of  Snow 
Harris,  he  concludes  by  saying, 
**I  put  forth  my  particular  view 
with  doubt  and  fear,  lest  it  should 
not  bear  the  test  of  general  examina- 
tion," &c.  (No.  1306). 

^  It  took  more  than  ten  years 
before  the  purely  geometrical  or 
conventional  use  of  the  term  "  lines 
of  force"  ripened  into  a  physical 
conception.  The  latter  is  definitely 
expounded  in  a  paper  in  the  *  Philoe. 
Magazine'  for  June  1852.  We  can 
compare  this  gradual  development 
of  a  symbolical  into  a  physical 
theory  with  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  atomic  theory ;  atoms 
and  molecules  becoming  a  physical 
necessity  to  chemists  long  after 
they  had  been  used  simply  as  a 
convenient  representation  of  the 
laws  of  equivalence  and  of  the  fixed 
proportions  of  combination  (see 
vol.  i.  of  this  work,  chap,  v.,  p. 
482,    &c.)      Faraday,    during    the 


years  1840  to  1850,  laboured  at  two 
gpreat  problems :  the  one  he  solved 
brilliantly  and  in  the  direction  he 
anticipated ;  the  other  remains  a 
problem  to  this  day.  The  first 
refers  to  the  action  of  magnets  on 
the  dielectric.  The  dielectric,  the 
space  which  Continental  philo- 
sophers considered  as  a  vacuum  so 
far  as  magnetic  and  electrical  pheno- 
mena are  concerned,  had  been  filled 
by  Young  and  Fresnel  with  the 
luminiferous  ether.  Faraday  sus- 
pected that  this  luminiferous  ether 
cannot  be  insensible  to  magnetic 
action,  and  he  sought  in  the  experi- 
mental proof  of  the  action  of  mag- 
nets on  rays  of  light  in  the  sur- 
rounding space  a  support  for  his 
view  of  the  part  which  the  dielectric 
plays  in  the  transmission  of  electric 
and  magnetic  action.  After  many 
ineffectual  attempts  to  prove  this, 
he  could  at  last  (November  1845) 
announce  his  results  to  the  Royid 
Society  as  foUows :  '*  These  inef- 
fectual exertions  .  .  .  could  not 
remove  my  strong  persuasion  de- 
rived from  philosophical  considera- 
tions ;  and  therefore  I  recently 
resumed  the  inquiry  by  experiment 
in  a  most  strict  and  searching 
manner,  and  have  at  last  succeeded 
in  magnetising  and  electrifying  a 
ray  of  lights  and  in  iUuminating  a 
magnetic  line  of  force,  .  .  .  Em- 
ploying a  ray  of  light,  we  can  tell, 
by  the  eye,  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  lines  through  a  body  ;  and 
by  the  alteration  of  the  ray  and  its 
optical  effect  on  the  eye,  can  see 
the  course  of  the  lines  just  as  we 
can  see  the  course  of  a  thread  of 
glass  or  any  other  transparent  sub- 
stance, rendered  visible  by  the 
light "  (*  Exp.  Res.,'  vol.  iii..  No.  2148 
and  note).  The  second  problem 
which  Faraday  attacked  was  to 
prove  a    similar  ''connection    be- 
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to  Cavendish,  that  in  the  case  of  electric  attraction  and 
repulsion,  the  nature  of  the  intervening  medium  was  of 
importance :  it  played  a  part  in  the  electric  phenomena 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  propagation  of  light  and  heat 
the  intervening  medium  played  a  definite  part.  This 
part  had  been  entirely  overlooked  by  Continental  philos- 
ophers, who  worked  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  immediate 
action  at  a  distance,  based  upon  the  analogy  of  gravi- 
tation. Their  researches,  carried  on  by  methods  similar 
to  those  invented  by  Laplace  and  his  school  for  the  cal- 
culation of  the  combined  effect  of  gravitational  forces  at 
various  points  in  space,  entirely  ignored  the  question  how 
such  effects  were  brought  about.  As  time  did  not  seem 
to  enter  as  an  appreciable  factor,  the  investigation  of  the 
mechanism  by  which  action  at  a  distance  was  communi- 
cated was  set  aside  as  imnecessary  or  impossible:  the 
astronomical  view  of  the  phenomena  sufficed.  For 
Faraday,  the  intervening  medium,  which— as  in  the  com- 
munication of  light  and  heat — took  an  active  part,  the 
question  of  its  nature  and  mode  of  action  was  very 
important;  he  accordingly  first  of  all  gave  it  a  name. 
As  in  optics  the  term  luminiferous  ether  had  been 
recently  revived,  and  had  become  familiar  through 
Young  and  Fresnel,  so  through  Faraday  were  intro- 
duced the  terms  "  dielectric "  and  "  magnetic  field," 
as  the  carriers  of  electric  and  magnetic  action ;  and 
though    for    a    long    time    used   only   by   himself,   they 


tween  gravity  and  electricity."  On 
the  failure  of  this  attempt  he  fully 
reported  in  his  Bakerian  Lecture, 
Noveml)er  1850  ( *  Exp.  Res.,'  vol. 
iii.  p.  161).  But  the  former  results 
were  sufficient  to  ripen    gradually 


in  his  mind  the  idea  of  the  physical 
nature  of  the  lines  of  force,  which 
he  expounded  with  increasing  pre- 
cision from  1851  onward.  (See 
'Exp.  Res.,'  28th  series,  vol.  iii.  p. 
328  ;  also  pp.  402,  438.) 
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have  been  the  means  of  keeping  before  the  minds  of 
natural  philosophers  the  question  how  these  actions 
are  mechanically  communicated,  a  problem  which  lay 
outside  of  the  astronomical  view  of  the  phenomena. 
To  Faraday  himself  the  analogy  between  the  phenomena 
of  these  actions  meant  also  a  real  physical  relation 
or  even  identity,  a  supposition  which  he  followed  up 
with  imwearying  patience  and  all  the  experimental 
resources  of  his  inventive  mind,  till  he  succeeded  in 
showing  by  experiment  that  magnets  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  transparent  substances  which  have  a  polarising 
effect  on  rays  of  light  possessed  the  property  of  altering 
the  direction  in  which  the  polarised  rays  show  their 
laterality.  Faraday's  conception  of  "lines  of  force" 
filling  all  space  and  explaining  electric  and  magnetic 
action,  radiation,  and  possibly  also  gravitation,  was 
elaborated  during  the  years  1830  to  1850.  An  opinion 
then  prevailed  that  his  discoveries  stood  in  opposition  to 
the  views  elaborated  and  experimentally  verified  by 
Continental  philosophers.      The  first  who   showed   the       4«. 

Develop- 

analogy  and  threw  out  a  hint  how  the  two  views  could  mentofthe 

•^^  conception 

be  brought  into  harmony  was  William  Thomson  (Lord  ^J^ 
Kelvin).      As   early  as  1842,^  when   scarcely  eighteen 


^  **0n  the  uniform  motion  of 
Heat  in  homogeneous  solid  bodies, 
and  its  connexion  with  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  Electricity," 
'  Cambridge  Mathematical  Jour- 
nal,' February  1842.  The  following 
note  is  attached  to  the  reprint  in 
the  '  Philosophical  Magazine '  of 
1854 :  "  The  general  conclusions 
established  show  that  the  laws  of 
distribution  of  electric  or  magnetic 
force  in  any  case  whatever  must  be 
identical  with  the  laws  of  distri- 
bution of  the  lines  of  motion  of 


heat  in  certain  perfectly  defined 
circumstances.  With  developments 
and  applications  contained  in  a 
subsequent  paper  (1845),  they  con- 
stitute a  full  theory  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  lines  of  force,  which 
have  been  so  admirably  investigated 
experimentally  by  Faraday,  and 
complete  the  analogy  with  the 
theory  of  the  conduction  of  heat, 
of  which  such  terms  as  'conduct- 
ing power  of  lines  of  force '  ('  Exp. 
Res.,'  Nos.  2797-2802)  involve  the 
idea." 
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years  old,  but  already  acquainted  with  English  experi- 
mental and  French  mathematical  researches,  he  pointed 
out  how  phenomena  of  flow — i.e.,  of  motion— could  be 
mathematically  grasped  by  a  formula  quite  similar  to 
tlmt  of  the  distribution  of  masses  at  rest  and  appar- 
imily  iCifvarued  by  attractive  forces  at  a  distance.  For 
iu^Xaojn:^,  ilii^  distribution  of  temperature  at  various  dis- 
Uik<;t  yAiiU  ill  a  space  in  which  a  flow  of  heat  from  an 
vii^  lubd  brought  about  a  stationary  condition  (the 
iiii^uUihnmu  teing  dynamical,  not  statical),  was  mathe- 
iuati<;ally  expressed  by  a  formula  identical  with  that 
whi<:b,  a^x^jrding  to  Poisson  and  others,  gave  the  dis- 
lj'jbiiti<iu  of  electrical  or  attracting  masses.  Now  we 
kiKiW  tliat  in  the  former  case  the  equilibrium  is  main- 
tained by  a  flow  across  the  intervening  space,  which  takes 
time.  This  suggests,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  ex- 
plaining the  so-called  statical  effects  of  attracting  or 
rei>elling  masses  kinetically  by  a  process  of  flow  or  motion 
j^oing  on  in  the  intervening  medium,  a  notion  to  which 
Fanulay  clung  tenaciouRly.  In  1845  Thomson  reverted 
tn  this  subject,  and  after  hannonisiug  the  two  views, 
<!onc!lml(Ml  by  Hinting  that  the  latter  "  method  of  establish- 
ing t\M  nialhonuiti<;al  theory  would  be  even  more  simple 
if  poHsible  tlian  that  of  Coulomb."  ^ 

'  "  Oil  thtt  Miitlieiiiuti<:iil  TUtufrv  |  mathematical  theory  :  most  of  the 
of  Klucirit'iiy  in  JC^iuilibi-iufij,  I  conc^ptioiiH  which  have  since  be- 
\Hifh  He«  *  Ite{/riiit  of  i*niitff»  on 
Eitutiumltiiu-H  ami  h/iimii*ri\uiii,'  *2ii(l 
ed.,  p.  TJ.  A  dludy  </!'  ihebt^  iiiathtt- 
iuitti'-4il  leckfiiirht^ti  of  lAnd  Kt^lvin, 
Lcgiiuiiiig  early  in  the  'foi  tieii  iin<l 
extc'jAiiiiig  over  more  than  twenty 
Sftmlit,  In  i>f  «|>e<iitl  \iimViflira\  ill- 
ttikcttt,    tut     showing     ihe    griMlual 


como  general  through  Maxwell's 
electro- magnetic  theory,  as  it  has 
txten  dcvcIo[)cd  and  popularised 
by  MubHe<iuunt  writers  (notably 
I'rof.  l*oynting,  I*rof.  Oliver  Lodge, 
and  Mr  Oliver  Heaviside),  being 
a!n*iuiy  contained  in  Thomson's 
»«*rH    ai*    mathematical    notions. 


tfiowihof  ii  phyait-al  out  of  a  purely      ThoniHon  in  throughout  careful  to 


imf 
Th. 
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This  suggestion  was  not  carried  out  for  some  time, 
and  then  not  by  Thomson  himself,  but,  at  his  instiga- 
tion, by  Clerk  Maxwell.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
Thomson  added  another  step  to  the  one  already  taken,  by 
bringing  recent  discoveries  of  Faraday,  as  well  as  his 


point  out  how  the  elementary  ex- 
perimental data  referring  to  elec- 
trical charges,  as  well  as  to  mag- 
netic bodies,  can  be  mathematically 
expressed  equally  well  by  the  con- 
ceptions of  Cotilomb  and  Poisson 
and  by  those  of  conduction  and  flow, 
which  are  more  in  conformity  with 
Faraday's  physical  ideas :  neither 
of  the  mathematical  analogies,  of 
attraction  at  a  distance  or  of  con- 
duction through  an  intervening 
medium,  being  sufficient  for  a 
physical  theory.  These  papers  con- 
tain further  the  record  of  the 
gradual  growth  in  the  author's 
mind  of  the  kinetic  out  of  the 
statical  view  of  natural  phenomena. 
Thomson  was  the  first  (1851)  to 
introduce  the  terms  ''field"  and 
*' lines  of  force"  into  mathemati- 
cal literature,  adopting  them  from 
Faraday.  They  have  since  become 
indispensable  not  only  to  the  electri- 
cian but  likewise  to  the  mathema- 
tician ;  forming,  as  it  were,  a  unify- 
ing term  for  apparently  distant 
regions  of  physical  phenomena,  and 
being  introduced  as  fundamental 
notions  at  the  beginning  of  dynami- 
cal treatises.  See,  for  instance,  the 
article  by  M.  Abraham  entitled 
"  Qeometrische  Qrundbegriffe,"  in 
the  second  part  of  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  '  Encyclopadie  der  mathe- 
matischen  Wissenschaften,'  Leipzig, 
Teubner,  1901.  Independently  and 
quite  unknown  to  Faraday,  or  to 
each  other,  two  eminent  mathe- 
maticians. Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  at 
Dublin  and  Herrmann  Qrassmann 
at  Stettin,  were  elaborating,  be- 
tween 1835  and  1845,  the  geo- 
metrical conceptions  and  vocabulary 


which  are  required  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  **  directed  "  quantities. 
Their  expositions  have  since  become 
much  simplified,  and  now  form, 
under  the  title  of  "vector  an- 
alysis," an  indispensable  geometrical 
instrument.  The  gradual  evolution 
of  the  kinetic  view  of  physical 
phenomena  (which  here  concerns  us 
most)  in  the  memoirs  of  Thomson 
is  most  remarkable.  Inter  aliay  he 
made  a  communication  in  1847  to 
the  British  Association  at  Oxford, 
in  which  he  dealt  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  terrestrial  magnetism, 
stating  that  **it  becomes  an  in- 
teresting question  whether  mere 
electric  currents  could  produce  the 
actual  phenomena  observed.  Am- 
pere's electro-magnetic  theory  leads 
us  to  an  affirmative  answer  which 
must  be  regarded  as  merely  theor- 
etical ;  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  conceive  of  the  currents  which  he 
describes  round  the  molecules  of 
matter  as  having  a  physical  exist- 
ence" (Reprint,  2nd  ed.,  p.  469). 
On  this  passage  he  himself  remarks 
in  1872  :  "  From  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  I  had  no  belief 
in  the  reality  of  this  [Ampere's] 
theory ;  but  I  did  not  then  know 
that  motion  is  the  very  essence  of 
what  has  hitherto  been  called 
matter.  At  the  1847  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  Oxford 
I  learned  from  Joule  the  dynamical 
theory  of  heat,  and  was  forced  to 
abandon  at  once  many,  and  gradu- 
ally from  year  to  year  all  other, 
statical  preconceptions  regarding 
the  ultimate  causes  of  apparently 
statical  phenomena"  (ibid.,  p.  428 
note). 
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unique  conception  of  the  communication  of  electric  and 
magnetic  phenomena,  into  connection  with  the  mathe- 
matical theory  which  had  been  founded  and  worked  out 
by  Poisson  and  Green.  Without  attempting  to  give 
a  physical  explanation  of  Faraday's  lines  of  force,  he 
showed  how  they  could  be  utilised  in  calculating  the 
complicated  action  of  magnetic  push -and -pull  forces; 
suggested  that  the  newly  discovered  property  called  dia- 
magnetism,  in  virtue  of  which  bodies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  powerful  magnets  appeared  to  be  repelled,  not 
attracted,  could  be  explained  as  a  differential  ^  effect  of 


^  It  was  in  the  year  1845  that 
Faraday,  after  having  discovered 
the  "magnetisation  of  light,"  and 
made  visible  the  "magnetic  lines 
of  force"  (*Exp.  Res.,'  Nos.  2146- 
2242),  entered  upon  that  remark- 
able series  of  experiments  and 
speculations  which  led  him  to  the 
discovery  of  diamagnetism  and  to 
the  assertion  of  the  "  magnetic  con- 
dition of  all  matter"  (ibid.,  Nos. 
2248,  &c.)  In  1 847  Thomson  wrote : 
"  According  to  Mr  Faraday^s  recent 
researches  it  appears  that  there  are 
a  great  many  substances  susceptible 
of  magnetic  induction,  of  such  a 
kind  that  for  them  the  value  of  the 
coefficient  t  is  negative.  These  he 
calls  diamagnetic  substances,  and 
in  describing  the  remarkable  re- 
sults to  which  his  experiments 
conducted  him  with  reference  to 
induction  in  diamagnetic  matter, 
he  says,  *A11  the  phenomena  re- 
solve themselves  into  this,  that  a 
portion  of  such  matte**,  when  under 
magnetic  action,  tends  to  move 
from  stronger  to  weaker  places  or 
points  of  force.'  This  is  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  result  ob- 
tained above ;  and  it  appears  that 
the  law  of  2AI  the  phenomena  of 
induction  discovered  by  Faraday 
with  reference  to  diamagnetics  may 
be  expressed  in  the  same  terms  as 


in  the  case  of  ordinary  magnetic 
induction,  by  merely  supposing 
the  coefficient  i  to  have  a  nega- 
tive value"  (Reprint,  p.  502).  In 
the  Reprint  (1854)  of  his  early 
papers  (1842)  on  the  corresponding 
problems  of  magnetism  and  heat 
(Reprint,  p.  18)  he  added  a  note  to 
the  effect  that  the  "same  demon- 
stration is  applicable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  or 
other  paramagnetic,  or  to  the  re- 
verse influence  of  a  diamagnetic 
on  the  magnetic  force  in  any 
locality  near  a  magnet  in  which  it 
can  be  placed,  and  shows  that  the 
lines  of  magnetic  force  will  be 
altered  by  it  precisely  as  the  lines 
of  motion  of  heat  in  corresponding 
thermal  circumstances  would  be 
altered  by  introducing  a  body  of 
greater  or  less  conducting  power  of 
heat.  Hence  we  see  how  strict 
is  the  foundation  for  an  analogy  on 
which  the  conducting  power  of  a 
magnetic  medium  for  lines  of  force 
may  be  spoken  of,  and  we  have  a 
peHPect  explanation  of  the  con- 
densing action  of  a  paramagnetic, 
and  the  repulsive  effect  of  a  dia- 
magnetic upon  the  lines  of  force  of 
a  magnetic  field,  which  have  been 
described  by  Faraday"  (Reprint, 
p.  83  note ;  cf.  Faraday,  *  Exp. 
Res.,'  Nos.  2807,  2808). 
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the  magnetic  actions  which  belong  to  all  substances ; 
introduced  the  term  magnetic  "  permeability "  ^  as  de- 
scriptive of  the  degree  in  which  various  substances 
acquire  magnetic  properties  and  conduct  the  lines  of 
magnetic  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  powerful  mag- 
nets; and  finally  demonstrated  how,  if  these  properties 
were  considered  as  having  dififerent  degrees  in  the  dif- 
ferent axes  of  crystals,  in  analogy  with  the  different 
elasticities  which  they  exhibited,  the  consequence  would 
be  a  turning  efiPect  which  would  explain  the  changed 
optical  properties  of  crystals  under  the  influence  of 
magnetic  action.*     In  these  investigations  the  ideas  of 


^  Thie  property  was  afterwards 
termed  "permeability"  by  Thom- 
son (Reprint,  p.  489,  1872).  The 
general  rule  of  magnetic  action  can 
then  be  expressed  by  saying  that 
"by  virtue  of  differential  action  a 
body  may  behave  paramagneticaUy 
or  diamagnetically  according  as  it 
is  placed  in  a  less  or  a  more  perme- 
able medium  than  itself  "  (Chrystal 
in  article  "Magnetism,"  'Ency. 
Brit.,*  9th  ed.,  vol.  xv.  p.  248). 

"  "On  the  Theory  of  Magnetic 
Induction  in  CrystaUine  and  Non- 
crystalline Substances  "  ( '  Philos. 
Mag.,'  March  1857 ;  also  Reprint, 
2nd  ed.,  p.  471,  &c.)  Poisson  had 
already  foreseen  the  mathematical 
possibility  of  what  Faraday  termed 
magne-  (correctly  magneto-)  crys- 
tallic  action,  but  "  ce  cas  singulier 
ne  s'^tant  pas  encore  pr^nt^  1^ 
Tobservation,  nous  I'exclurons  de 
nos  recherches  "  ("  M^moire  sur  la 
Th^orie  du  Magn^tisme,"  '  M^m.  de 
rinstitut,  Paris,  1826,'  quoted  by 
Thomson,  Reprint,  p.  484).  Stimu- 
lated by  the  discoveries  of  Faraday, 
Pliicker  at  Bonn,  during  the  extra- 
ordinary interval  which  separated 
the  second  from  the  first  period  of 
his  original  geometrical  speculations 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  242  of  this  work),  de- 


voted himself  to  the  study  of  the 
electric  and  magnetic  properties  of 
gases  and  crystals,  and  in  1847 
commenced  that  remarkable  series 
of  physical  memoirs  through  which 
he  became  the  feUow- worker,  if  not 
the  rival,  of  Faraday.  One  of  his 
first  discoveries  was  the  action  of 
magnets  on  crystals,  published  in 
1847  (Pogg.  Ann.,  or  Pliicker's 
'  Physicalische  Abhandlungen,'  ed. 
Pockels,  Leipzig,  1896,  p.  6,  &;c.)} 
which  supplied  to  Thomson  "the 
very  circumstance  the  observation 
of  which  was  wanting  to  induce 
Poisson  to  enter  upon  a  fuU  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  and  made  the 
working  out  of  a  mathematical 
theory  of  magnetic  induction  .  .  . 
independently  of  any  hypothesis 
.  .  .  upon  a  purely  experimental 
foundation  . .  .  important "  (Thom- 
son, loc,  eit.,  p.  471).  Pliicker  was 
an  original  thinker,  and  mainly  a 
self-taught  genius,  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  labours  of  his 
contemporaries  or  predecessors. 
This  has  been  noted  by  his  biog- 
raphers as  much  in  his  geometricAl 
as  in  his  physical  researches  (see 
the  memoirs  of  Clebsch  and  of  Prof. 
Riecke,  prefixed  to  the  two  volumes 
of  the '  Qesammelte  Abhandlungen '). 
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>W-&day  are  used  merely  for  the  sake  of  describing  and 
calculating  in  the  simplest  manner  phenomena  which 
had  been  experimentally  discovered :  no  attempt  was 
made  to  explain  physically  how  these  actions  come 
about.  In  fact,  under  the  hands  of  Thomson  the  con- 
ceptions of  Faraday  were  formulated  as  Dalton's  atomic 
theory  had  been  elaborated  by  chemists  in  the  first  half 
of  the  century,  for  the  purpose  of  symbolically  represent- 
ing and  calculating  observed  phenomena. 

But  the  "  lines  of  force  "  of  Faraday  were  not  to  remain 
a  mere  symbolical  representation,  any  more  than  Dalton's 
atoms  were  to  remain  merely  counters  of  a  chemical  arith- 
metic. Both  theories  were  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of 
physical  theories.  What  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  did 
for  the  atomic  theory  was  done  for  Faraday's  symbolism 
47.      I  by  the  researches  of  Clerk  Maxwell.     And  as  the  fact 

Clerk  I    , 

MMweiL  that  the  molecules  of  matter  could  be  really  coimted, 
and  their  distances  and  velocities  measured,  gave  life  and 
actual  meaning  to  the  atomic  view  of  natural  phenomena. 

In  his  early  geometrical  researches  from  important  errors  {loc.  cit.j  vol. 
he  worked  in  ignorance  of  the  re-      ii.  p.  460),   and   which   were  later 


markable  '  Traits '  of  Ponoelet, 
which  had  been  published  in  1822 
{loc.  eit.,  vol.  i.  p.  594,  &c.) :  even 
the  writings  of  hiit  countryman 
Mobius  were  uuknowu  to  him. 
Still   more  eztraordinar}'    was    his 


made  more  widely  known  in  Ger- 
many by  the  excellent  treatise  of 
his  pupil  Beer  ( *■  Einleitung  in  die 
Elektroetatik,'  &;c.,  Braunschweig, 
1869),  posthumously  edited  by 
PlUcker    himself.      The  fact    that 


comparative    unacquaiutance   with  Pliicker  was  not  influenced  by  the 

the    electrical    measurements    and  spirit  of  Weber's  researches  prob- 

theories  which  dominated  German  ,   ably  made  him  more  appreciative  of 

n»earch  when   be   commenced  his  Faraday's  purely  physical  methods, 

physifjal  labours,  and  which  emau-  In   such   names  as   Beer,  Clebsch, 

ated  from  the  wAhmA  of  GauM«  wid  Klein,  Fessel,  Geissler,  and  Hittorf, 

Welxrr.     But  he  was  equally  ignor-  PlUcker  counts  an  illustrious  array 

ant    of    the    purely    mathematical  of  pupils  and  fellow- workers.     See 

tlieories  of  Poissou  and  'J'lujms^jD,  >   Cleljsch's  characteristic  of  Pliicker, 

which,  as  he  himself  candidly  con-  loe.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  xii,  &c 
fessed,     might     liave     saved    him 
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80  the  rays  of  electric  and  magnetic  force  seen  by  Faraday 
in  the  abstraction  of  his  intuitive  mind  became  a  reality 
for  every  experimentalist  when  Hertz  in  1888  actuaUy 
showed  the  wonderful  action  of  electric  waves  at  a  dis- 
tance. Atoms  and  lines  of  force  have  become  a  practical 
— shall  I  say  a  popular  ? — reality,  whereas  they  were  once 
only  the  convenient  method  of  a  single  original  mind  for 
gathering  together  and  unifying  in  thought  a  bewildering 
mass  of  observed  phenomena,  or  at  most  capable  of  being 
utilised  for  a  mathematical  description  and  calculation  of 
actual  effects. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Faraday  had  conceived 
the  notion  of  looking  upon  electric  and  magnetic 
phenomena  as  depending  on  a  property  belonging  to 
all  matter,  and  pervading  all  space,  like  radiation  and 
gravity,  the  only  natural  philosopher  who  to  any  extent 
entered  into  his  ideas  was  Thomson.  Even  Tyndall,  who 
came  more  than  any  other  prominent  physicist  under 
Faraday's  immediate  and  personal  influence,  and  contrib- 
uted largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  new  phenomena 
discovered  by  his  great  master,  does  not  seem  to  have 
assimilated  his  scientific  language  and  reasoning.  It 
required  a  mathematical  mind  reaUy  to  grasp  and  put 
into  form  Faraday's  notions.  Encoun^ed  by  Thomson, 
and  soon  after  the  publication  of  Thomson's  mathe- 
matical theory  of  magnetism.  Clerk  Maxwell  devoted 
himself  to  a  theoretical  study  of  electricity  and  allied 
subjects,  a  field  which  Thomson  had  then  almost  mon- 
opolised in  this  coimtry.^     The  first  of  Maxwell's  revolu- 

^  See  Professor  Olazebrook's  little  "  Century  Science  Seriee,"  1901. 
book  on  '  James  Clerk  ICaxwell  and  On  page  42  a  letter  of  Maxwell  ib 
Modem  Physics,'  published  in  the      quoted,    in    which    he   speaks    of 
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tionary  eerieR  of  works,  '  On  Faraday'a  Lines  of  Force,' 
was  publiahed  in  December  1855.  The  series  waa 
completed  by  the  appearance  in  1873  of  his  great  work 
on  '  Electricity  and  Magnetism,'  which  has  formed  the 
centre  of  a  lai^e  literature  to  which  all  the  scientific 
schools  of  Europe  and  America  have  contributed.  Histori- 
cally, Maxwell  brought  together  two  distinct  and  very 
fruitful  lines  of  reasoning,  due  to  Faraday  and  Thomson,^ 
He  was  impressed  with  the  desideratum  of  every  physical 
theory  bearing  on  any  large  class  of  phenomena — -viz.. 
that  it  must  be  mathematical  and  physical  at  the  same 
time.  His  own  theory  had  to  embrace  and  unite  all  the 
purely  arithmetical  and  geometrical  regularities  which 
had  been  discovered,  and  which  at  that  time  were 
known  to  describe  correctly  the  facts  of  electric,  mag- 


"  poKching  upon  Thomaoo's  electri- 
cal preserves."  InthepretBcetotfae 
treatise  on  electricity  and  mngtiet- 
iain,  be  refora  to  the  opparent  ilia- 
crepsDcy  between  the  views  uf 
Fanula;  sad  the  mathemotii-ianH, 
uid  be  Htalea  that  he  had  arrired 
at  "  the  conviction  that  this  dig- 
crepancf  did  not  arine  from  either 
party  being  wrong.  I  was 
convinced  of  this,"  he  proceeda, 
8ir  William  Thomaon,  to  whose 
advice  Mid  asaiitance,  as  well  a 
hii  pubiiahed  papers,  I  owe  mos 
what  I  have  learned  on  the  subject. 

'  In  a  different  reference  we  mt 
aay  that  Maiwall's  theory  was  pr 
pared  by  three  indeiiendent  lioea 
research,    starting    respectively    : 
FniDce,  Germany,  and  England :  (1) 
The  investigation  of  the  actions  at 
a  distance  of  electrized  and  mag- 
netised   bodies,     and     of     electric 
cur^enli^  which  found  mathemati- 
cal expression  in  the   formulie   of 
Coulomb   and  Ampire,     The  full 


Bignificance  and  capabilities  uf  the 
formula)  of  electrostatic  ojid  mag- 
netic action  bad  been  demonstrated 
by  Thomson,  who  especially  showed 
that  these  relations  were  not 
neceaearily  confined  to  the  physical 
theory  which  had  been  elaborated 
□D  the  Continent,  but  that,  mutatU 
mutandis,  tliey  lent  themselves 
equally  well  to  the  physical  ideas  of 
Faraday.  (2)  The  exact  meaam«- 
meats  uf  magnetic,  electro- dynamic, 
aod  galvanic  action  &tart«d  by  Ohm 
and  Gauae  in  Germany,  and  much 
Bitcnded  by  Weber.  (3)  The  idea 
of  physical  linea  of  force,  Glling 
apace  and  representing  action 
through  contiguous  particles,  not 
at  a  distance,  elaborated  by  Fara- 
day. These  three  lines  of  research 
were  brought  together  in  the 
theory  of  Maxwell,  which  in  the 
beginning  profeaaed  to  be  only  a 
mathematical  but  ended  by  being  a 
physical  theory. 
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netic,  and  galvanic  phenomena,  such  as  Coulomb's  electro- 
static and  magnetic  laws,  Ampere's  electro-dynamic  and 
electro-magnetic  formulae,  and  Ohm's  and  Faraday's  laws 
referring  to  galvanic  currents,  and  many  others.  It 
had  also  to  give  an  intelligible  representation  of  the 
elementary  actions  of  which  these  complicated  phenom- 
ena are  made  up.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  latter,  the 
method  usually  employed  is  to  look  for  analogies  in 
other  provinces  of  science  where  the  desired  unification 
has  already  been  brought  about.  The  great  natural 
philosophers  of  the  French  school  who  had  so  success- 
fully accomplished  the  most  extensive  unification  yet 
attempted  in  any  large  branch  of  knowledge — the  uni- 
fication of  physical  astronomy  under  Newton's  gravita- 
tion formula — ^had  tried  to  follow  up  this  analogy  in 
other  realms  of  research,  and  had  developed  what  I 
called  in  a  former  chapter  the  astronomical  view  of 
natural  phenomena.  Ampere,  and  notably  Weber,  had 
extended  this  analogy  so  as  to  embrace  electric  and 
magnetic  phenomena.  There  was,  however,  another 
analogy  which  was  more  familiar  to  the  great  experi- 
mentalists in  this  country,  notably  to  Faraday — namely^ 
the  analogy  of  those  various  phenomena  which  depend 
on  processes  of  emanation,  of  a  gradual  spreading  out,, 
of  a  flow  or  conduction:  those  phenomena  where  the 
factor  of  time  comes  in,  and  where  an  apparently  sta- 
tionary condition  is  brought  about  by  a  mode  of  motion, 
or  what  has  been  termed  a  "dynamic  equilibrium." 
Thomson,  starting  from  Fourier's  mathematical  analysis 
of  such  processes,  had  been  led  to  see  how  far-reaching 
this  analogy  is,  and  had  latterly  (1852)  extended  it  to- 
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-eijibrace  the  processes  of  the  flow  of  heat,  of  electricity, 
lUHgnetic  and  diamagnetic,  and  of  fluid  motion.  "  He 
called  attention  to  the  remarkable  resemblance  which 
the  diagrams  of  flow  bore  to  those  which  Mr  Faraday 
had  recently  shown  at  the  Boyal  Institution  to  illus- 
trate his  views  r^arding  the  action  of  ferro-magnetics 
and  diamagnetics  in  influencing  the  field  of  force  in 
which  they  are  placed,  and  justified  and  illustrated  the 
expression  *  conducting  power  for  the  lines  of  force '  by 
leferring  to  rigorous  mathematical  analogies  presented 
by  the  theory  of  heat."^ 

Tliis  view,  which  Thomson  had  merely  shadowed  forth, 
was  more  fully  worked  out  by  Maxwell  in  1855  and 
1861.  His  methods  ^  were  "  generally  those  suggested  by 
the  processes  of  reasoning  which  are  foimd  in  the  re- 
searches of  Faraday,  and  which,  though  they  had  been 
interpreted  mathematically  by  Prof.  Thomson  and  others, 
are  very  generally  supposed  to  be  of  an  indefinite  and 
unmathematical  character  when  compared  with  those 
employed  by  the  professed  mathematicians."  The  first 
addition  which  he  intro<luced,  by  which  he  made  Fara- 
day's "  lines  of  force  "  mathematically  more  definite,  was 
4i,.  to  change  them  inUt  "  tiif^es  of  force,"  which  represented 
i^^.'/f./if  not  only  the  din^jtion  of  force  at  every  point  of  space, 
but  als'/- a/^^/ifdinj/  Ut  their  sectional  dimensions — the 
iiiU'jiHiiy  of  tb';  foi('j%     Thew5  tuljes  were  supposed  to  be 

'  Arjutr^iUt  'fi  two  *jftitUt*muM'  '  JarncH  Clerk  Maxwell  *' On 
>^,i.*  »//  ».»**  hnli^'fi  Ami/j^  mUou  fct  Fftra^liiy'H  LincH  of  Force,"  *  Trans- 
it'^.r*.  ,/*  ;>if/z,  '*0n  '^r^Mr'n  M*<(-  wctionn  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
:>- y  ^,»i.ij0-  wj*r.  A ;/;/;./*♦  i///i*t  t//  H^/phical  Society,'  1855.  See  'Col- 
yr  .',A^^,*  .:.  *,'^-  'h^^ofi*^  ''1  H**i,  Iw;tr'd  .S<:icntific  Papers,'  vol.  i.  p. 
A^/v./,  /      *«./;     y.  ^y.    i4oUoft"  157. 
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filled  with  a  moving  fluid,  and  the  velocity  of  the  flow — 
inversely  proportional  to  the  sectional  area  of  the  tubes 
— represented  the  intensity  of  the  force  at  any  point  in 
space.  He  also  showed  how  very  much  simpler  the  con- 
ception becomes,  if  the  law  of  the  acting  forces  is  the 
experimentally  established  law  of  the  inverse  square  of 
the  distance. 

This  thought  of  "  referring  to  the  purely  geometrical 
idea  of  the  motion  of  an  imaginary  fluid "  ^  was  the 
beginning  of  the  now  universally  adopted  view  of  a 
very  large  class  of  phenomena,  and  it  was  at  the  same 
time  a  great  step  in  the  development  of  the  kinetic 
or  mechanical  view  of  natural  processes.  These  lines  or 
tubes  of  force,^  with  which  all  space  surroimding  magnets 
or  electrified  bodies  was  supposed  to  be  filled,  enabled 
Maxwell  further  to  give  a  definite  representation  of  that 
peculiar  state  of  matter  of  which  Faraday  had  very  »™^^ 
early  formed  an  indefinite  conception,  and  which  he  ^^"Jjjf " 
called  the  "  electrotonic  state."  Thomson  had  already 
in  1847  ^  shown  how  the  ideas  of  Faraday,  who  as  early 


^  How  little  MaxweU  originaUy 
intended  to  give  a  physical  theory 
is  seen  from  the  concluding  sen- 
tences of  the  introduction  to  his 
first  paper  {loc,  eii,,  vol.  i.  p.  159) : 
"By  referring  everything  to  the 
purely  geometrical  idea  of  the 
motion  of  an  imaginary  fluid,  I 
hope  to  attain  generality  and  pre- 
cision, and  to  avoid  the  dangers 
arising  from  a  premature  theory 
professing  to  explain  the  cause  of 
the  phenomena.  If  the  results  of 
mere  speculation  which  I  have 
coUected  are  found  to  be  of  any 
use  to  experimental  philosophers, 
in  arranging  and  interpreting  their 
results,  they  will  have  served  their 

VOL.  n. 


purpose,  and  a  mature  theory,  in 
which  physical  facts  wiU  be  physi- 
cally explained,  will  be  formed  by 
those  who  by  interrogating  Nature 
herself  can  obtain  the  only  true 
solution  of  the  questions  which  the 
mathematical  theory  suggests." 

^  Faraday  had  already  in  1852 
spoken  of  shells  and  tubes  of  force, 
and  invented  the  term  sphondyloid 
to  denote  the  portion  of  space  en- 
closed between  such  shells  of  force 
(•Exp.  Res.,'  vol.  iii.,  No.  3271). 

»In  1847  (*Cambr.  and  Dubl. 
Math.  Journal,'  reprinted  in  '  Math, 
and  Phys.  Papers,'  vol.  i.  p.  76) 
Thomson  wrote  that  Faraday's 
theory  of    electrostatic    induction 
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bii  18. '31  conceived  this  peculiar  condition  of  matter  to 
\pi  e<{uivalent  to  a  state  of  strain,  could  be  represented 
hy  the  ineclianical  analogy  of  the  strains  existing  in  an 
eUuitic  solid.  He  had  distinguished  three  distinct  forms 
of  this  elastic  strain,  and  had  identified  these  three 
foriJiH  severally  with  electrostatic,  magnetic,  and  galvanic 
forces.  He  liad  not  given  a  physical  explanation  of  the 
orij^in  of  these  forces,  but  had  merely  used  the  ""  mathe- 
iiuiticul  analogies  of  the  two  problems  (the  electrical  and 
the  elastic)  to  assist  the  imagination  in  the  study  of 
iKitli."*  Maxwell  now  took  a  further  step  and  pro- 
<;eeded  to  give  a  physical  or  mechanical  description  of  the 
nature  of  tliis  state  of  stress,  of  the  electrotonic  state  of 
matter.  Witli  this  object  in  view  he  conceives  of  a 
niediiitii  which  is  r:apuble  of  exerting  force  on  material 
UxliiiH    by    Ixiing    itHi*lf    strained,    and    exhibiting    the 


"  «ugg<MU  i\m  Uitm  tliAt  timre  may 
li<t  a  irnAtiitm  in  tU*t  ilnutry  of 
ttimtiic  MtAiiiM  t'jfriMimutUiiit  U*  avtrv 
ifjot/leiji  tumiu»*:Uiti  with  im  dijitri- 
\miUni  ttf  eifj-Xruiiy  on  <>r/ti<]uf;t</r«, 
'/}  witli  Uoi  ft/TfMu  itf  niirm'Xiffn  ntul 

^fAiMn.    T\t*s  t:\utt  i/i  u.  «if/jil«/'  m- 

1*1  ttatzuUtMon  of  jjjM4fi««rti/;  H^hd  i^lfcl* 
f^tU:  fiffJt:4  im  i»ft</l'ib4J  hy  Mr 
i'Vi  «Mi4i> '»  nuJthi  iiii^j/vt:/y  I A  i\m 

kttu.  I.L<//J,  with  tL-tt:tfn'.*i  l/y  l^/lttf  i««il 

i  ^yji     <yf    UA'/JUi-.t^:***       ft/itJl/.JUi     >>/    lliA: 

HjLi.L-       iix    tL.lK.iC    Ij,  l,ijf  K*f.*  /^i    ^J^^^f 


force"  in  which  he  had  *' shown 
the  geometrical  significance  of  the 
electrotonic  state,"  and  had  used 
"  meclianical  illustrations  to  assist 
the  imagination,  but  not  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena."  "I 
now/'  he  says,  "  propose  to  examine 
magnetic  phenomena  from  a  me- 
chanical point  of  view,  and  to 
determine  what  tensions  in,  or 
i  motions  of,  a  me<lium  are  capable 
'  I A  pnxiucing  the  mechanical  pheno- 
i/Kthh  fAMitrvcA.  If  by  the  same 
hv|/</theNiJt  we  can  connect  the 
|Ji<rnoniena  of  magnetic  attraction 
with  «tl<;<rtro-rnfignctic  phenomena, 
nhii  with  thoM5  of  induced  cur- 
/«rfjU,  wti  hhiill  have  found  a  theory 
vy|j)<  h,  if  not  true,  can  only  be 
p«'/v*:d  t/i  \>*i  erioneous  by  experi- 
Uitrhim  whirli  will  grcntly  enlarge 
'/o«  kfiowl«t<||/n  of  this  part  of 
ltJ,/«i.«"  ^iliid',    p.  4ri2). 
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phenomena  of  tension  and  pressure  (magnetic  action) 
as  also  of  motion  of  its  parts  (electro-magnetic  action). 
Now  in  a  medium  which  is  so  constituted — i.e.,  which 
possesses  elastic  mobility  of  its  parts — we  know  that 
by  a  whirling  or  vortex  motion  phenomena  of  pressure 
and  tension  can  be  produced  in  certain  parts,  and  the 
questions  accordingly  presented  themselves  to  Maxwell, 
How  by  such  tension  and  pressure  in  certain  parts  of  the 
medium  can  magnetic  phenomena  be  represented?  and 
How  can  the  vortices  communicate  motion  to,  or  receive 
motion  from,  the  interlying  movable  particles  of  the 
medium  ?  He  succeeded  in  working  out  a  very  complete 
model  of  such  a  medium,  representing  by  its  mechanical 
motions  both  magnetic  and  electro-magnetic  phenomena. 
Especially  was  he  successful  in  visualising  Faraday's 
lines  or  tubes  of  force,  and  endowing  them  with  me- 
chanically measurable  forces.  Maxwell  admits  that  "  his 
conception  .  .  .  may  appear  somewhat  awkward.  I 
do  not,"  he  says,  "  bring  it  forward  as  a  mode  of  con- 
nection existing  in  nature.  ...  It  is,  however,  a  mode 
of  connection  which  is  mechanically  conceivable  and 
easily  investigated ;  ...  so  that  I  venture  to  say  that 
any  one  who  understands  the  provisional  and  temporary 
character  of  this  hypothesis  will  find  himself  rather 
helped  than  hindered  by  it  in  his  search  after  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena."  ^ 


^  '  CoUected  Papers,'  vol.  i.  p.  486. 
At  the  end  of  his  paper  on  physical 
lines  of  force,  Maxwell  touches  on 
the  philosophical  question,  **how 
much  evidence  the  explanation  of 
phenomena  lends  to  the  credibility 
of  a  theory,  or  how  far  we  ought  to 


regard  a  coincidence  in  the  mathe- 
matical expression  of  two  sets  of 
phenomena  as  an  indication  that 
these  phenomena  are  of  the  same 
kind.  We  know  that  partial  co- 
incidences of  this  kind  have  been 
discovered  ;  and  the  fact  that  they 
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51. 
Com- 
•pcmdenoe 
between 
▼elocities 
of  light 
and  of 
electricity. 


The  idea  of  a  medimn  of  extreme  rarity,  pervading  all 
space  and  interpenetrating  all  matter,  capable  also  of  the 
elastic  reactions  of  a  solid  body,  was  not  repugnant  to 
physicists  at  the  time  when  Maxwell  wrote.  Though 
violently  opposed  forty  years  earlier  when  proposed  by 
Fresnel  and  Young,  it  had  gradually,  through  the  de- 
velopment of  optical  theories,  become  a  well-recognised 
instrument  of  scientific  thought.  In  such  a  medium  a 
disturbance  or  displacement  is  propagated  with  a  certain 
velocity  dependent  on  its  elastic  nature — the  so-called 
constants  of  density  and  rigidity.  Now,  looking  upon  a 
charge  of  electricity  not  as  a  material  something — an 
imponderable — but  as  a  displacement  of  the  medium, 
the  question  arose.  Does  the  velocity  with  which  such  a 
displacement  travels  compare  at  all  with  the  known 
velocities  of  other  elastic  disturbances,  such  as  light  is 
conceived  to  be  ?  It  was  known  to  electricians  that 
an  amount  or  charge  of  electricity  can  be  either  station- 
ary (called  statical  electricity)  or  in  motion  (called 
an  electric  current) ;  and  Weber  and  Kohlrausch  had  in 
1856  actually  measured  the  number  of  units  of  statical 
electricity  which  must  flow  through  an  electric  circuit  in 
order  to  produce  the  known  mechanical  effect  of  a  unit 
of  electric  current.  The  quantity  which  they  found,  and 
which  corresponded  to  a  velocity,  was  of  the  same  order 
as  the  velocity  with  which  the  elastic  disturbance  which 
we  call  light  is  known  to  travel.     Maxwell  was  the  first 


are  only  pftrtial  U  proved  by  the 
divergence  of  the  laws  of  the  two 
seta  of  phenomena  in  other  respects. 
We  may  chance  to  find,  in  the 
higher  parts  of  physics,  instances  of 


more  complete  coincidence  which 
may  require  much  investigation  to 
detect  their  ultimate  divergence  " 
(p.  188). 
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to  see  the  physical  significance  of  this  correspondence.^ 
"  I  have  deduced  the  relation  between  the  statical  and 
dynamical  measures  of  electricity,  and  have  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  the  electro-magnetic  experiments  of  MM. 
Eohlrausch  and  Weber  with  the  velocity  of  light  as  ; 
found  by  M.  Fizeau,  that  the  elasticity  of  the  magnetic 
medium  in  air  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  luminiferous 
medium,  if  these  two  coexistent,  coextensive,  and  equally 
elastic  media  are  not  rather  one  medium."  ^ 

I 

After  having  pointed  out  this  remarkable  correspond- 
ence and  other  analogies  between  electrical  and  optical 
properties  which  could  be  verified  by  experiment.  Max-       52. 
well  seems  to  have  felt  satisfied  that  a  dynamical  or  turbances" 

*'  of  the  same 

kinetic  explanation  of  electric  and  magnetic  phenomena  medium. 
based  upon  rotary  and  translational  motions  and  elastic 
strains  m  the  magnetic  field  was  quite  possible.  The 
detailed  descriptions  given  in  his  earlier  papers  he  looked 
upon  merely  as  crude  mechanical  devices  by  which  some 
of  the  known  effects  of  magnets  and  currents  could  be 
described.  The  valuable  result  was,  that  the  electro- 
magnetic field  could  be  looked  upon  as  a  mechanical 
system;  that  the  observed  actions  at  a  distance  could 
be  conceived  as  communicated  through  this  mechanical 
system  in  definite  measurable  time;  and  that  certain 
analogies   had   been    pointed    out   as    existing  between 


^ '  PhiloB.  Mag.,'  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1862  ;  *  CoU.  Papers,'  voL  i. 
p.  492. 

'  Of.  *  CoU.  Papers,'  vol.  L  p.  500 : 
"  The  velocity  of  transverse  undula- 
tions in  our  hypothetical  medium, 
calculated  from  the  electro-magnetic 
experiments  of  MM.  Kohlrausch  and 


Weber,  agrees  so  exactly  with  the 
vdocity  of  light  calculated  from  the 
optical  experiments  of  M.  Fizeau, 
that  we  can  scarcely  avoid  the  in- 
ference that  light  consists  in  the 
transverse  undulations  of  the  same 
medium  which  is  the  cause  of  electric 
and  magnetic  phenomena." 
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optical,  electrical,  and  magnetic  phenomena,  which  by 
carefully  devised  experiments  might  be  verified  and 
extended. 

Through  Maxwell,  following  on  Faraday  and  Thomson, 
the  treatment  of  electric  and  magnetic  phenomena  had 
thus  entered  on  a  similar  stage  to  that  which  the 
treatment  of  optical  phenomena  had  attained  half  a 
century  earlier  through  Young  and  Fresnel.  A  kinetic 
or  mechanical  view,  more  or  less  precise  and  definite,  had 
been  propounded;  a  considerable  number  of  facts  had 
been  brought  into  connection,  into  line  and  order ;  the 
direction  which  experimental  research  must  take  had 
been  indicated ;  and  finally  a  coirespondence  had  been 
established  between  two  great  groups  of  phenomena,  those 
of  electricity  and  magnetism  on  the  one  side,  those  of 
light  on  the  other.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
Maxwell  would  now  take  the  same  course  as  that  taken 
by  Fresnel  about  the  year  1820,  and  perfect  his  views 
by  giving  his  theory  of  molecular  vortices  greater  pre- 
cision and  (lefiniteness — t.r.,  by  perfecting  the  electro- 
magnetic model,  as  Fresnel  and  othei-s  perfected  in  their 
time  the  system  of  vibrations  by  which  they  visualised 
the  processes  of  light.  This  is  not  the  method  which 
Maxwell  adopted.^      In   his   later   and   more   important 

^  The  progress  of  Maxwell's  reason-  formulation   of   Faraday's  concep* 

ing  is  clearly  marked  in  the  three  tion,  much  in  the  spirit  of  Thorn- 

memoirs,  belonging  res})ectively  to  son's  many  expositions.  The  second, 

the  years  185r»,  1861,  and  1864,  of  '   on  "Physical  Lines  of  Force,"  fol- 

which    the    last    appeared   in   the  '   lows  Faraday  in  the  attempt  to  take 

*  Transactions  *   of    the   Royal   So-  the  original  symbol  in  real  earnest 

ciety,  and  which  are  reprinted  in  as  a  physical  arrangement-,  and  de- 

the  first  volume  of  the  '  Collected  vises,  or  applies  for  that  pur[)ORe, 

Scientific  Pa}>er8.'   The  first  memoir  '   the  theory  of  molecular  vortices, 

on  "  Faraday's  Lines  of  Force  "  ad-  i   The  third  memoir,  which  is  by  far 

heres  strictly  to  the  mathematical  the  most  important  and  original, 
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writings  he  adopted  a  different  and  more  general  process 
of  reasoning.  If  electrical  and  magnetic  as  well  as 
optical  phenomena  are  produced  by  the  motions  of  the 
parts  of  a  medium  possessed  of  certain  mechanical  pro- 
perties, this  medium  represents  a  mechanical  system,  and 
must  therefore  be  subject  to  the  general  laws  which 
regulate  all  mechanical  systems.  These  general  laws  are 
laid  down  in  dynamics,  where  it  is  shown  that  a  complete  ^S^^^Hnes 
knowledge  of  the  behaviour  of  such  a  system  can  be  oJa^^ 
reduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  distribution  in  it  of  a 
quantity  called  Energy. 

I  intend  in  the  next  chapter  to  trace  historically  the 


53. 
Conse- 


drops  this  somewhat  crude  device, 
as  well  as  the  older  theory  of  par- 
ticles acting  at  a  distance,  with 
forces  which,  according  to  Weber, 
depend  on  their  velocities,  and  starts 
from  "  the  conception  of  a  compli- 
cated mechanism  capable  of  a  vast 
variety  of  motion,  but  at  the  same 
time  so  connected  that  the  motion 
of  one  part  depends  ...  on 
the  motion  of  other  parts,  these 
motions  being  communicated  by 
forces  arising  from  the  relative  dis- 
placement of  the  connected  parts,  in 
virtue  of  their  elasticity  "  (Papers, 
vol.  i.  p.  633).  He  further  says : 
"  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  at- 
tempted to  describe  a  particular 
kind  of  motion  and  a  particular 
kind  of  strain,  so  arranged  as  to 
account  for  the  phenomena.  In 
the  present  paper  I  avoid  any  hy- 
pothesis of  this  kind ;  and  in  using 
such  words  as  electric  momentum 
and  electric  elasticity  in  reference 
to  the  known  phenomena  of  the  in- 
duction of  currents  and  the  polar- 
isation of  dielectrics,  I  wish  merely 
to  direct  the  mind  of  the  reader  to 
mechanical  phenomena  which  will 
.assist  him    in    understanding  the 


electrical  ones.  All  such  phrases 
in  the  present  paper  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  illustrative,  not  as  ex- 
planatory. In  speaking  of  the 
energy  of  the  field,  however,  I 
wish  to  be  understood  literally.  All 
energy  is  the  same  as  meclianical 
energy,  whether  it  exists  in  the 
form  of  motion  or  in  that  of  elas- 
ticity, or  in  any  other  form.  The 
energy  in  electro -magnetic  phe- 
nomena is  mechanical  energy.  The 
only  question  is,  Where  does  it 
reside  ?  On  the  old  theories  it 
resides  in  the  electrified  bodies, 
conducting  circuits,  and  magnets, 
in  the  form  of  an  unknown  quality 
called  potential  energy,  or  the  power 
of  producing  certain  effects  at  a 
distance.  On  our  theory  it  resides 
in  the  electro-magnetic  field,  in  the 
space  surrounding  the  electrified 
and  magnetic  bodies,  as  well  as  in 
those  bodies  themselves,  and  is  in 
two  different  forms,  which  may  be 
described  without  hypothesis  as 
magnetic  polarisation  and  electric 
polarisation,  or,  according  to  a  very 
probable  hypothesis,  as  the  motion 
and  the  strain  of  one  and  the  same 
medium  "  (p.  563). 
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growth  of  this  conception  as  applied  not  only  to  the 
energy  of  visible  and  measurable  mechanical  motion,  but 
to  all  other  forces  of  nature  which  have  in  the  course  of 
the  century  not  only  been  measured  in  terms  of  this 
one  quantity,  but  also  represented  with  more  or  less 
success  as  dependent  on  the  energy  of  specific  forms  of 
motion,  be  this  rotatory  or  vibratory  or  translational 
motion,  regular  and  periodic  or  irregular  and  disorderly 
motion*  It  is  clear  that  such  a  general  abstract  view  as 
ifaxwell  (first  among  natural  philosophers)  took  of  a 
special  problem  was  only  possible  after  it  had  been 
shown  how  all  physical  and  chemical  actions  and  effects 
can  be  reduced  to  a  common  measure.  The  influence  of 
the  development  of  these  views  on  the  kinetic  view  of 
nature  has  been  very  great.  The  first  and  most  natural 
e£fect  of  measuring  all  forces  of  nature  in  terms  of  the 
energy  of  motion  is  to  strengthen  the  kinetic  view  of 
natural  phenomena.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  view 
which  is  possible,  or  which  has  been  taken,  as  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  more  fully  hereafter. 

The  influence  of  Maxwell's  ideas  on  scientific — nay, 
even  on  popular — thought  has  been  very  considerable. 
The  main  conception  around  which  research,  both  mathe- 
matical and  experimental,  has  moved  during  the  last 
twenty  years  is  the  conception  of  light  as  an  electro- 
magnetic phenomenon.  This  view  has  been  much  sup- 
ported and  extended  by  the  experiments  of  Heinrich 
Hertz,  who  by  ingenious  contrivances  succeeded  in 
actually  exhibiting  electro  -  magnetic  waves,  and  in 
showing  how  they  differ  from  light  waves  merely  in 
length    and    period,   and   agree    with    them    so    far    as 


theMtro- 

nomic 

view. 
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reflexion  and  refraction  and  other  properties  are  con- 
cerned. Luminous  waves  are  now  considered  by  many 
physicists  to  be  merely  electro-magnetic  waves  of  short 
wave  length  and  great  frequency,  such  as  the  organ  of 
vision  is  capable  of  perceiving  in  the  form  of  light. 
The  electric  and  magnetic  medium  is  identical  with  the 
luminiferous  ether,  postulated  by  Young  and  Fresnel, 
and  rays  of  light  are  merely  an  electric  and  magnetic 
disturbance  propagated  as  a  periodic  or  wave  motion. 

These   discoveries    and    theories    have    gone   a    long       m. 
way  to  destroy  the  older  astronomical  view  of  natural  effect  of 

the  new 

phenomena,  which  explained  many  effects  by  the  action  ^|*2JJ^ 
at  a  distance  of  particles  of  ponderable  or  imponderable  "^™*^^ 
matter.  The  firm  conviction  has  taken  hold  of  the 
modem  scientific  intellect  or  imagination  that  space  is  a 
plenum  filled  with  a  continuous  medium,  and  that  the 
undoubted  atomic  nature  of  ponderable  matter  may  be 
owing  merely  to  a  specific  and  unmodifiable  form  of 
motion  with  such  properties  as  Lord  Kelvin  has  shown 
to  belong  to  vortex  filaments.  The  diflSculty  still  re- 
mains how  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  gravitation  as 
well  as  the  increased  amount  of  inertia  or  mass  which 
belongs  to  all  ponderable  matter  as  compared  with  that 
material  substance  which  we  call  ether. 

The  reason  why  Maxwell  abandoned  his  earlier 
schemes,  in  which  he  tried  to  construct  a  mechanical 
model  of  the  electro-magnetic  field,  is  not  quite  clear,^ 
The  idea  has,  however,  been  taken  up  by  others,  and 
elaborate  descriptions  have  been  attempted,  by  which  the 

^  A  suggestioii  regarding  thii  is  given  by  Dr  J.  Larmor  in  *  iEther  and 
Matter/  p.  28. 
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processes  going  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  electrically 
charged  bodies,  of  electric  currents,  of  magnets  and 
diamagnets,  can  be  visualised.^  For  didactic  purposes 
such  elaborate  models  may  prove  to  be  of  great  value, 
though  as  a  true  mechanical  basis  of  a  physical  theory  of 
natural  processes  they  have  to  be  received  with  caution. 
None  of  those  physicists  who  have  expended  their  ingen- 
uity in  devising  these  contrivances  seem  to  attach  more 
than  a  symbolic  or  ideal  value  to  them :  they  have,  how- 
ever, the  desired  effect  of  producing  on  the  mind  of  the 
learner,  of  the  practical  inventor,  or  of  a  popular 
audience  a  strong  conviction  that  all  physical  phenomena 
can  be  described  as  processes  of  motion,  and  that  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  of  natural  philosophy  is 
to  be  foimd  in  a  kinetic  or  mechanical  view  of  pheno- 
mena.     Physics  and   chemistry   are,  according   to    this 


in 


^  Such  illustrations  may  be  found 
Dr    Oliver    Lodge's    'Modem 


Views  of  Electricity,'  a  book  wliich 
has  had  a  large  circulation  and  has 
helped  to  diflpiise  correct  and  practi- 
cally useful  ideas  on  electric  and 
magnetic  problems  and  phenomena. 
There  is  a  danger  of  such  mechani- 
cal illustrations  becoming  too  rigid 
and  of  their  being  taken  too  literally; 
still,  for  the  purposes  of  practical 
application  and  handling  it  is  indis* 
peosable  to  possess  some  mechanical 
mode  of  representation  and  con- 
struction by  which  actual  problems 
can  be  readily  solved.  The  success 
of  Dr  Lodge's  attempt  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent, 
especially  in  Qermany,  proves  suf- 
ficiently that  it  meets  a  much-felt 
want.  See  inUr  alia  Prof.  Rosen - 
berger's  five  lectures,  *  Die  modeme 
Entwickelung  der  elektrischen  Prin- 
cipien,'   Leipzig,  1898,  p.   133.    A 


g^reat  authority  abroad,  Prof.  Lud- 
wig  Boltzmann,  has  made  use  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  mechanical  motion, 
investigated  by  Helmholtz,  to  il- 
lustrate electrical  phenomena.  The 
characteristic  of  such  motion  — 
which  is  termed  cyclic  —  is  this, 
"  that  in  the  place  of  every  particle 
which  changes  its  position,  an  equal 
and  equally  moving  i)article  enters, 
so  that  the  condition  of  the  system 
during  the  motion  is  nowise  al- 
tered "  ( *  Vorlesungen  iiber  Max- 
well's Theorie,'  Leipzig,  1891  and 
1893,  vol.  i.  p.  14).  Cycles  can  be 
'*  coupled,"  &c.  The  general  dyna- 
mical relations  of  such  cyclic 
systems  are  investigated,  and  by 
introducing  the  necessary  restric- 
tions, based  upon  expierimental 
facts,  and  suitable  hypotheses  — 
facts  and  hypotheses  being  clearly 
distinguished  —  the  generaJ  equa- 
tions of  Maxwell  are  arrived  at. 
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view,  destined  to  become  ultimately  merely  chapters  in 
dynamics  as  the  doctrine  of  mechanical  motion. 

A  similar  reluctance  to  look  upon  the  vibrations  of  the 
limiiniferous  ether  merely  as  a  convenient  symbolism,  as  a 
crude  method  of  visualising  molecular  processes,  which  in 
reality  we  cannot  picture  to  ourselves,  does  not  seem  to 
have  troubled  the  minds  of  the  great  propounders  of  the 
imdulatory  theory  of  light  —  i,e,,  of  the  elastic  solid 
theory,  as  it  is  now  termed  in  contradistinction  to  the 
electro-magnetic  theory  propounded  by  Maxwell.  The 
greatest  living  exponent  of  the  former  view.  Lord  Kelvin, 
who  in  his  Baltimore  Lectures  grappled  with  the  diffi- 
culties which  still  beset  that  view — falling  back  on  the 
principle  of  optical  consonance  and  resonance,  suggested 
by  Professor  Stokes  to  explain  some  of  the  interactions  of 
the  ether  and  ponderable  matter ;  upon  the  theory  of  free 
and  forced  vibrations,  suggested  by  Bessel  and  Sellmeier ; 
and  on  his  own  fruitful  suggestion  of  the  vortex  atom 
to  explain  some  of  the  properties  of  ponderable  atoms 
moving  in  the  continuum  which  fills  all  space — expresses       55. 

JT  JT  Lord  Kelvin 

himself  very  definitely  on  this  point.     "  We  must  not  on  the 

•^  "  *  vibrations 

listen  to  any  suggestion  that  we  may  look  upon  the  »' the  ether, 
luminiferous  ether  as  an  ideal  way  of  putting  the  thing. 
A  real  matter  between  us  and  the  remoter  stars  I  believe 
there  is,  and  that  light  consists  of  real  motions  of  that 
matter,  motions  just  such  as  are  described  by  Fresnel  and 
Young,  motions  in  the  way  of  transverse  vibrations.  If 
I  knew  what  the  magnetic  theory  of  light  is,  I  might  be 
able  to  think  of  it  in  relation  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  wave  theory  of  light.  But  it  seems  to 
me  rather  a  backward  step  from  an  absolutely  definite 
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mechanical  notion  that  is  put  before  us  by  Fresnel  and 
his  followers,  to  take  up  the  so-called  electro-magnetic 
theory  of  light  in  the  way  it  has  been  taken  up  by  several 
writers  of  late." 

But  whilst,  no  doubt,  the  train  of  reasoning  started  by 
Maxwell,  and  developed  by  his  followers,  has  somewhat 
destroyed  the  simplicity  and  directness  which  the  older 
vibratory  theory  of  light  and  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases 
had  brought  into  our  mechanical  views  of  natural 
phenomena,  the  subsequent  experimental  proof  of  the 
existence  of  electric  waves  by  Hertz  has  done  much 
popularly  to  strengthen  that  view.  The  discovery  of 
other  kinds  of  rays,  by  Lenard,  Bontgen,  and  others,  has 
likewise  tended  in  the  same  direction,  though  their  exact 
nature  is  still  a  subject  of  much  conjecture. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  practical  usefulness 
also  of  these  lately  discovered  forms  of  radiation  has 
tended  in  the  same  direction;  as  has,  all  through  the 
last  thirty  years,  the  enormous  development  of  electrical 
industry  in  its  many  branches.  Up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  principal  electric  and 
magnetic  phenomena  known  were  what  we  term  stat- 
ical; the  study  of  these  centred  in  the  conception  of 
electric  and  magnetic  charges  concentrated  on  or  in 
conductors  and  acting  at  a  distance.  The  practical 
interest  was  limited  to  mariners'  compasses  and  light- 
ning-conductors. The  discovery  of  the  galvanic  current, 
and  still  more  its  applications  by  Davy  to  the  decom- 
position of  the  most  refractory  chemical  compounds, 
introduced  an  entirely  new  class  of  phenomena.  Con- 
tinental science,  in  Coulomb,  Ampire,  and  Weber,  first 
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developed  the  line  of  leaBoniiig  and  research  suggested 
hy  statical  phenomena  and  applied  this  to  dynamical 
phenomena.  Faraday,  following  Davy,  approached  the 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  chemist.  It  was 
soon  suspected,  and  latterly  proved  by  actual  measure- 
ments, that  the  quantities  which  come  into  play  in 
statical  charges,  and  even  in  a  violent  thunderstorm,  are 
small  compared  with  those  of  a  steady  electrical  current 
The  phenomena  of  electricity  in  motion  became  of  in- 
finitely more  practical  importance  than  those  of  elec- 
trical equilibrium  or  of  static  tension*  The  views  of 
Faraday,  Thomson,  and  Maxwell,  which  Helmholtz, 
educated  thou^  he  was  in  the  continental  methods, 
adopted  and  introduced  into  Grerman  scientific  literature, 
lent  themselves,  as  he  recognised,  more  successfully  and 
directly  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  which  applied 
science  forced  upon  theorists. 

Something,  indeed,  has  been  lost  by  tins  fundamental 
change  which  has  come  over  modem  reasoning  in 
electrical  matters.      This   has   been    most    clearly  and       sc 


pointedly  expressed  by  M.  Poincar^,  the  eminent  French  ■g»qft>e 
mathematician,  who  has  done  so  much  to  illumine  32m* 
physical  and  mechanical  problems  from  the  side  of  pure 
mathematics.  ''Maxwell,"  he  says,  ''does  not  give  a 
mechanical  explanation  of  electricity  and  magnetism ;  he 
confines  himself  to  the  proof  that  such  an  explanation  is 
pgeaible."  Accordingly,  those  who  were  brought  up  in  the 
traditions  of  the  school  of  Laplace  and  Cauchy  feel  dis- 
mayed at  the  indefiniteness  which  adheres  to  the  exposi- 
tions of  Maxwell's  latest  and  greatest  work.  ''  A  great 
French  philosopher,"  M.  Poincar^  proceeds,  "  one  of  those 
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vlict  have  most  completely  fathomed  Maxwell's  work, 
Btdd  to  me  once, '  I  understand  everything  in  the  book 
except  what  is  meant  by  an  electrically  charged  body.* " 
Professor  Glazebrook  tells  us:  "We  cannot  find  in  the 
'Electricity'  an  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  an 
electric  charge  ?  Maxwell  did  not  pretend  to  know,  and 
the  attempt  to  give  too  great  definiteness  to  his  views 
on  this  point  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  misconception  of  what 
those  views  were.  .  .  .  Still,  in  order  to  grasp  Maxwell's 
theory,  this  knowledge  is  not  necessary." 

Xevertheless,  ifaxwell's  followers  in  this  country  and 
abrctfid  are  not  satisfied  to  leave  those  points  which  are 
^'bseure  or  indefinite  in  his  theorv  unilluminated.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  valuable  practical  illustrations  of 
Lod^.  What  has  been  done  in  a  more  systematic 
manner  on  the  C<*ntinent  and  at  home  I  shall  briefly 
refer  i^*  at  the  end  of  the  next  chapter.  We  may  call  it 
a  reviva]  of  the  atomic  view  of  electricitv. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

ON   THB    PHYSICAL   VIEW   OF   NATURE. 

I  HAVE  already  remarked  that  none  of  the  three  (rreat        i. 

R6capitBUi< 

generalisations  which  we  have  so  far  reviewed  have  been  won- 
creations  of  the  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Their  first  enunciation  belongs  to  antiquity,  though  they 
have  only  within  the  last  three  hundred  years  been  ex- 
pressed in  suflBciently  precise  terms  to  permit  of  practical 
measurements  and  mathematical  deductions.  The  first 
step  towards  a  scientifically  comprehensive  employment 
of  the  familiar  but  vague  terms  of  attraction,  of  atoms, 
and  of  undulations  came,  as  we  have  seen,  in  each 
case  from  some  solitary  thinker  of  this  country:  from 
Newton,  from  Dalton,  from  Thomas  Young.  The  system- 
atic elaboration  belongs  to  the  combined  scientific  exer- 
tions of  all  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world.  In  books 
on  astronomy,  physics,  and  chemistry,  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  century,  we  can  hardly  find  any  theoretical  exposi- 
tions which  are  not  based  upon  one  or  more  of  these 
three  ideas.  Indeed  they  govern  the  entire  science  of 
inanimate  nature  during  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
None  of  these  three  principles,  however,  appeared  suf- 
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ficient  to  cover  the  whole  field.     The  law  of  gravitation 
embraced  cosmical  and  some  molar  phenomena,  but  led  to 
vagueness  when  applied  to  molecular  actions.     The  atomic 
theory  led  to  a  complete  systematisation  of  chemical  com- 
pounds, but  afforded  no  clue  to  the  mysteries  of  chemical 
affinity.     And  the  kinetic  or  mechanical  theories  of  light, 
of  electricity,  and  magnetism,  led  rather  to  a  new  dualism, 
the  division  of  science  into  sciences  of  matter  and  of  the 
J.        ether.     The  unification  of  scientific  thought  which  was 
S^no^*   8^^^®^  ^y  *^y  ^^  these  three  views,  the  astronomical,  the 
SiidnSic   fl'^iJ^c,  and  the  mechanical,  was  thus  only  partial.     A 
^*^*         more  general   term   had   to  be  found  under  which  the 
different  terms  could  be  comprised,  which  would  give  a 
still  higher  generalisation,  a  more  complete  unification 
of  knowledge.      One  of  the  principal  performances   of 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  to 
find  this  more  general  term,  and  to  trace  its  all-pervad- 
ing existence  on  a  cosmical,  a  molar,  and  a  molecular 
scale.     It  will  be  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  complete 
the  survey  of  those  sciences  which   deal   with  lifeless 
nature  by  tracing  the  growth  and  development  of  this 
8.        greatest  of  all  exact  generalisations — the  conception  of 

The  concep- 

energy. 

The  complex  of  ideas  and  the  manifold  courses  of 
reasoning  which  are  centred  in  this  conception  form 
such  an  intricate  network,  the  interests  involved  are  so 
great,  the  suggestions  which  led  up  to  it  so  numerous, 
the  consequences  which  resulted  for  science  and  practice 
so  far-reaching,  that  the  historian  has  no  little  difficulty 
in  laying  bare  the  many  lines  of  thought  which  appa- 
rently cross  and  re -cross  each  other.     Accordingly  the 


tionof 
energy. 
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history  of  this  subject  has   been  written  from  various 
points  of  view,^  and  angry  controversies*  as  to  priority 


'  The  histories  are  mostly  in  Ger- 
man. I  give  the  titles  of  the  more 
important.  Foremost  stand  the 
writings  of  Prof.  Ernst  Mach — viz. , 
*  Die  Geschichte  und  die  Wurzel 
des  Satzes  von  der  Erhaltung  der 
Arbeit'  (Prag,  1872),  incorporated 
in  the  author's  'Popular  Scientific 
Lectures,'  translated  by  Thomas 
J.  M*Cormack,  Chicago,  1894; 
and  the  same  author's  'Die  Me- 
chanik  in  ihrer  Entwickelung,  his- 
torisch-kritisch  dax^gestellt '  (Leip- 
zig, 1888,  2nd  ed.,  1889,  also  trans- 
lated by  M'Cormack,  London  and 
Chicago,  1893).  The  philosophical 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen  has  twice  (in  1869  and  in  1884) 
made  the  principles  of  dynamics 
the  subject  of  a  prize  competition, 
presumably  both  times  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  late  celebrated 
Professor  Wilhelm  Weber.  The 
first  competition  led  to  the  publica- 
tion of  E.  Duhring's  *  Kritieche  Ge- 
schichte der  allgemeinen  Principien 
der  Mechanik '  (Leipzig,  1872 ; 
republished,  with  much  contro- 
versial matter,  in  1876  and  1887) ; 
the  second  to  the  publication  of 
Prof.  Max  Planck's  '  Das  Princip 
der  Erhaltung  der  Energie  '  (Leip- 
zig, 1887).  In  the  same  year  as 
the  last  book  there  appeared  'Die 
Lehre  von  der  Energie,'  by  Dr  Georg 
Helm  (Leipzig,  1887),  and  lately 
his  very  complete  work,  '  Die 
Energetik,  nach  ihrer  geschicht- 
lichen  Entwickelung '  (Leipzig, 
1898). 

'  The  controversy  turned  mainly 
on  the  question  of  the  claims  of 
Dr  Julius  Robert  Mayer  of  Heil- 
bronn.  The  experimental  work  of 
Joule  in  England  and  the  theoreti- 
cal work  of  Helmholtz  in  Germany 
were  published  in  ignorance  of  the 
writings  of  Mayer.  Even  the  earlier 
important  papers  of  William  Thom- 
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son  (Lord  Kelvin)  and  Rudolph 
Clausius  appeared  before  the  name 
of  Mayer  was  generally  known. 
The  question  then  arose  to  what 
extent  the  publications  of  Mayer 
really  anticipated  the  discoveries 
and  theories  of  Joule,  Helmholtz, 
Thomson,  and  Clausius.  It  can 
hardly  be  held  that  they  influenced 
them.  The  whole  of  the  evidence 
as  to  the  former  point  is  con- 
tained in  a  very  complete  publica- 
tion by  Prof.  Jacob  J.  Weyrauch, 
"Kleinere  Schriften  und  Briefe 
von  Robert  Mayer "  (Stuttgart, 
1892),  which  forms  a  supplement 
to  the  edition  by  the  same  author 
of  Robert  Mayer's  *  Schriften,'  en- 
titled "  Die  Mechanik  der  Worme  " 
(Stuttgart,  3rd  ed.,  1893).  Both 
books  contain  very  careful  and  ex- 
haustive notes.  Whoever  desires 
to  settle  the  question  of  Mayer's 
claims,  which,  however,  will  always 
depend  much  on  individual  opinion, 
will  find  all  the  documentaiy  evi- 
dence collected  in  these  interesting 
volumes.  A  further  controversy 
arose  later  as  to  the  discovery  and 
enunciation  of  the  second  law  of 
thermodynamics,  the  great  doc- 
trine of  the  "Dissipation  of  En- 
ergy. "  This  controversy  arose  over 
the  publication  of  the  late  Prof. 
P.  G.  Tait's  'Sketch  of  Thermo- 
dynamics  '  in  1868,  which  is  an 
amplification  of  two  articles  bv 
the  same  author  in  the  '  North 
British  Review '  of  1864.  llie  con- 
troversy, which  referred  mainly  to 
R  Clausius's  share  in  the  enuncia- 
tion of  the.  second  law,  can  be 
studied  in  Tait's  little  volume  (1st 
ed.,  1868  ;  2nd  ed.,  1877),  in  vols. 
43  and  44  of  the  4th  series  of 
the  'PhU.  Mag.,'  in  his  'Recent 
Advances  in  Physical  Science' 
(especially  the  preface  to  the  3rd 
edition,    1885),   and    in    the    2nd 
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ot  (iiw;<iverv  Hiid  at)  t/>  tlwr  real  pointe  at  issue  have 
iniwjii.  Tint  hiwU-^r/  of  tliought  only  takes  note  of  these 
iii  hi,  liti  uj-  Uiif/  af<j  Jnclu;ations  of  wJjat  was  of  real 
(u*fi  of  iMh^^iUil)  JnUfresl  in  the  pnxjess,  and  are  thus 
•'    im^njhUfM   tA   tli«   value    which    was   inherent   in    its 

N'ojii;  of  tlji;  different  views  or  theories  with  which  the 

^m-hi'i   p>t-jn'juiUmH  t>t  philom>phers  during  the  century 

*fl/i-iuU'A  Httitmi'4  Huflicieiit  to  f^ive  an  insight  into  the 

M'ul  owt^tttn^t  llui  (^{irn^t  of  natural  phenomena.     Neither 

(''i<;   untronofniral   nor  the  atomic  nor  the  kinetic  view 

yfiiis  all  itinlfiiuiirt^.     On   tlM3  (Continent,  lx>th  in  France 

und   in   (inrmany,  the  Hciences  were   rigidly  marked  off 

fiuhi  onn  iiMotlier,  the  (^innecting  links   were   few   and 

ill  dnilntid,  and  Hp(M;idaiionH  as  to  the  general  forces  and 

uj^iMirinN  of  nutiitif  wnie  Inft  to  meta])hyHiciaiis  and  treated 

Willi  Nim|ii<'.ioii,      III   Kngland  alone  the  name  of  natural 

piiilimnpjiy  Mtill  olftiiiiMMl,  und  in  the  almenee  of  separate 

t«rliiMilH   of   NU'iMc,   hiicli   UN    oxIhUmI    iihrtMul,  suggested, 

h(,  Inihl.  Ut  tint  ncK  tiiii|jflil.  liiimt^Mir  or  to  the  practical 

umu,  liic  I'kiHli'iK'it  of  II  iinitiii^  hoiid  iN^twcon  all  natural 

hdnlht^       ll,  In  hipfiiificiiMl,  (liiit  \\\i\  u>nii  iindor  which  we 

li'/w    foiijpnnr,   iiut\    \iy    wliirli    wn  ni(MiHun\  all  natuml 

ii;/' IK  Ml',  ilii'  h-iiH  \'Mi\\i,y,  wjiH  lirNl  dlHtiiu'tly  used  in  tliis 

*-.  i',„       .M*.«    l/y   lo   'llioiinji-  \n\\\\[!   in   liiH   IpcIiuvh  on  Natural 

'    ■,       '  j'l.<l'» '/jJiy  '  <i  i';ijii-i    wliirh,  III*  it.  unltMl.  alsi»  embmeed 

•  f  •     1.     »   Ml    it. A  ,.  I    ■<!  «  J.iii.jHii,        I'liii'i^v  inuy  Ih«  iipplitHl,  with  great 
!•■    1,1  ■  J    I"  ■  l.i    W  ■»  II. «  I  III  III  ii  |iiii|ii  it<t,\ ,  III   ih«»   pnHluct    of   the 

'J  1     .1      «  .-■  1.      l«  /'//     ('     ^-/l,  Ai  iiiit.1.1  HI  uriKht   of"  A  Unh"  into  the 

f.       i  I  ,i>iiJ.   •(    il-'.i    ii-iiliii  iii|itiiiii   (i|    iho    muuln^r  oxpro»«in); 

I    i-    I    !•  •ii.'i    0«l<i.  !•  IhIi  ii>i  \r|Miit\.  .  .   ,  Thiii  pixniuot  has 

•       -I.!'-.     ,.-ii>ii  III!  II  iIiiiiiiiiuiiiiUm1  tho  hving  force 

t        ■    I     '  '     I   ii-i    iiiiijxH  ill  I ilip  I M  fiMi\  .   .   .  Aiul  ikmte  have 

•  I     "u    ■  ,  H>'   !•  MH  •  iiiiiiiili>it><l  H   n^  iho  (rue  im>a«ure 
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Chemical  Science,  though  for  merely  external  reasons 
this  was  summarily  handled.  It  is  equally  significant 
that  the  first  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  connection  of 
the  various  sciences,  and  the  practical  or  common  measure 
of  the  various  agencies,  came  from  practical  or  professional 
persons  who  took  an  outside  and  general  view  of  physical 
and  chemical  processes  and  their  application  in  arts  and 
medicine.  Young  himself  was  a  medical  man,  as  were 
Bobert  Mayer  and  Helmholtz  after  him.  Practical  men 
such  as  Watt  felt  the  necessity  of  measuring  not  so  much 
forces  (in  the  Newtonian  sense)  as  the  action  of  forces, 
and  introduced  the  term  power,  and  the  quantity  called        5. 

-  ,  Watt  intro- 

horse-power  ^  to  measure  the  capacity  of  an  engine  for  duces  the 
doing  work.     Newton  had  already  measured  this  action^  "power.- 

of  the  quantity  of  motion ;  but 
although  this  opinion  has  been  very 
universally  rejected,  yet  the  force 
thus  estimated  well  deserves  a 
distinct  denomination.*'  See  also 
p.  172. 

^  The  quantity  called  horse- 
power was  introduced  by  Boulton 
and  Watt  to  measure  the  power  of 
the  engines  they  built  and  sold  at 
Soho  towards  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  They  caused  ex- 
periments to  be  made  with  the  strong 
horses  used  in  the  breweries  in  Lon- 
don, and  from  the  result  of  these 
trials  they  assigned  88,000  lb.,  raised 
one  foot  per  minute,  as  the  value  of 
one  horse-power.  Dr  Young  in  his 
*  Lectures'  has  the  following  state- 
ment: **A  steam-engine  of  the 
best  construction,  with  a  30 -inch 
cylinder,  has  the  force  of  forty 
horses ;  and  since  it  acts  without 
intermission,  will  perform  the  work 
of  120  horses  or  of  600  men,  each 
square  inch  of  the  piston  being 
nearly  equivalent  to  a  labourer" 
(vol.  i.  p.  108). 

^  See  the  Scholium  to  the  "  Axio- 


mata  sive  Leges  Motus,"  p.  25  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  *  Principia,' 
in  which  the  **  Agentis  Actio  "  is 
measured  "  ex  ejus  vi  et  velocitate 
conjuBctim."  Thomson  and  Tait 
(*  Natural  Philosophy,'  1886,  part  i. 
p.  260  aqq.f  and  Tait,  'Dynamics,' 
1896,  p.  181)  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  passage  of  the 
'Principia'  contains  implicitly  the 
modem  notion  of  energy,  and  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy.  The  continental  historians 
named  above  are  inclined  to  give 
Huygens  credit  for  having  first 
made  explicit  use  of  the  idea  of  the 
conservation  of  the  quantity  now 
termed  energy,  and  they  trace  the 
further  elucidation  of  it  to  the 
Bemoullis,  especially  John  Ber- 
noulli, who  repeatedly  speaks  of  the 
"  conservatio  virium  vivarum,"  and 
''urges  that  where  vis  viva  dis- 
appears, the  power  to  do  work 
{facultcu  agendi)  is  not  lost,  but  is 
only  changed  into  some  other 
form"  ('Opera,'  1742,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
239  and  243,  quoted  by  Planck,  loc, 
eit,,  p.  10). 
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of  a  force  by  the  product  of  the  force  (itself  measured  by 
the  velocity  of  a  moving  mass)  and  the  velocity  or  space 
per  unit  of  time  through  which  it  pushes  or  pidls  a 
moving  body,  and  Leibniz  ^  had  suggested  the  term  vis 
viva  to  distinguish  it  from  the  vis  morttuiy  the  force 
or  pressure  itself.  But  the  first  clear  and  consistent 
fixing  of  the  terminology  which  has  since  been  universally 
adopted  is  to  be  found — ^not  in  the  *M^c».nique  analy- 
tique'  of  Lagrange  (that  classical  work  on  theoretical 
mechanics),  but  in  the  *M^canique  industrielle '  of 
Poncelet  (1829).*     He  introduced  the  term  ''mechanical 


^  Leibniz's  occupation  with  dyn- 
amics began  with  his  publication  of 
two  theses  in  1672,  which  he  dedi- 
cated respectively  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Paris  and  to  the 
Royal  Society.  In  distinction  from 
the  writings  of  Huygens  and 
Newton,  where  precise  definitions 
take  the  place  of  metaphysical 
discussions,  Leibniz's  tracts  —  ex- 
cept in  the  comparatively  rare  cases 
where  he  confines  himself  to  mathe- 
matical formulso — are  vitiated,  like 
those  of  Descartes,  by  philosophical 
speculations.  Thus,  though  emi- 
nently suggestive,  they  contributed 
little  to  the  clearing  up  of  ideas. 
Influenced  by  Huygens  and  by 
Newton,  he  opposed  in  1686  the 
ideas  of  Descartes  on  the  measure 
of  force,  and  has  the  merit  of 
having  introduced  the  term  vis 
viva  in  1695,  and  of  having  started 
the  celebrated  discussion  on  the 
measure  of  force  which  was  carried 
on  during  fifty -seven  years  on  the 
Continent,  and  only  settled  by 
D' Alembert  in  his  *  Traits  de  Dyn- 
amique'  (1743)  by  stricter  defini- 
tions. An  excellent  account  of  the 
questions  involved,  and  of  the 
gradual  clearing  up  of  ideas,  will 
be  found  in  Prof.  Mach*s  historical 
treatise  on  dynamics  referred  to 


above.  See  the  English  translation 
by  M'Cormack,  p.  272,  &c  It  is 
there  shown  that  one  of  the  great 
defects  of  Descartes'  and  Leibniz's 
dynamical  writings  was  the  want 
of  a  clear  definition  of  mass  or 
inertia ;  also  that  this  conception 
follows  more  simply  from  Newton's 
definition  of  force  than  from  Huy- 
gens' conception  of  work  (ibid., 
p.  251). 

^  By  the  side  of,  and  sometimes 
in  opposition  to  the  purely  analytical 
school  headed  by  Lagrange,  Laplace, 
and  later  by  Cauchy,  there  grew 
up  in  Paris  the  school  of  practical 
mathematicians  which  taught  the 
application  of  theory  to  practice, 
to  problems  of  artillery,  engineer- 
ing, and  architecture.  'They  create<1 
modem  geometry,  and  to  a  g^reat 
extent  modem  mechanics.  Monge, 
Coulomb,  the  elder  Camot,  Pon- 
celet, Coriolis,  were  their  leaders  : 
Navier,  Lam^,  Charles,  de  Saint 
Venant,  followed,  and  combined 
their  more  synthetic  methods  with 
the  analytical  methods  of  the 
former  school.  Through  Monge, 
Camot,  Navier,  and  Poncelet, 
geometry  and  djmamics  were  led 
into  those  channels  which  have 
since  been  so  successfully  followed 
in    all  applied    work.      To    them 
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work"  for  the  definite  quantity  which  had  before  him 
been  variously  designated  as  power,  effect,  action,  &c.,        «. 
and  he  distinctly  states  that  the  inertia  of  matter  trans-  ^^^Jjjj" 
forms  work  into  vis  viva  and  vis  viva  into  work.     He  |^S*5^J^.' 
also  measures  this  quantity  "  work  "  quite  in  the  modem 
fashion — by  the  "  kilogrammetre,"  which  gives  the  same 
conception  as  the  foot-pound,  only  in  a  diflferent  measure. 
Long  before  the  terminology  thus  invented  and  fixed 
by  Watt,  Young,  and   Poncelet  had   been  accepted  by 
scientific  writers,  a  change  in   the  current  notions   on 
the  forces  of  nature  had  been  gradually  brought  about 
from   quite  a  diflferent   quarter.     Uninfluenced   by  the 
theoretical  views  which  were  developed  and  firmly  held 


mathematics  was  not  merely  the 
science  of  magnitude,  but  quite  as 
much  that  of  position,  of  design 
and  perspective,  of  mechanical 
work  and  effect.  They  introduced 
a  whole  series  of  new  and  practical 
ideas,  drawn  from  their  own  appli- 
cations, and  created  a  new  vocab- 
ulary. They  worked  hand  in  hand 
with  physicists  and  chemists,  some 
of  whom  had  little  taste  for  the 
extremely  abstract  and  analytical 
methods  of  the  school  of  Laplace 
and  Cauchy.  Poncelet's  original 
geometrical  work,  which  will  oc- 
cupy us  in  a  later  chapter,  led  him 
into  many  controversies.  It  was, 
however,  greatly  appreciated  in 
Qermany  and  later  in  England. 
His  influence  on  Oerman  applied 
mechanics  has  been  quite  as  great 
as  that  on  geometry  ;  and  the  great 
text-books  of  mechanics  by  Weiss- 
bach,  Kedtenbacher,  Ruhlmann,  and 
others,  are  as  much  indebted  to 
Poncelet  and  other  French  models 
as  the  Oerman  text-books  on  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  chemistry  were 
for  a  long  time  to  the  well-known 
works  of  Biot,  PouiUet,  Cauchy, 


Francoeur,  Lam^,  Regnault,  and 
others.  The  influence  of  Ponce- 
let on  practical  mechanics,  and 
especially  in  the  fixing  of  an  ade- 
quate terminology,  can  therefore 
be  studied  equally  well  in  French 
and  in  German  historical  writings. 
Among  the  former  I  may  mention 
especiflJly  the  *  Expoe^  de  la  Situa- 
tion de  la  Mdcanique  appliqu^ 
par  Combes,  Phillips  et  Coilignon,' 
Paris,  1867,  and  among  the  latter, 
notably  the  above-mentioned  writ- 
ings of  Helm,  who  traces  the 
growth  of  the  conception  of  me- 
chanical work  in  French  writings, 
and  its  influence  on  German  thought 
('Energetik,'  p.  12,  kc)  See  also 
Diihring,  loc,  eit.,  p.  471,  &c.  I  may 
also  refer  to  Heun's  Report  {*  Jahres- 
bericht  der  deutscheu  Mathemat- 
iker-Vereinigung,'  voL  ix.  part  2, 
1901),  where  the  sciences  comprised 
in  "Mechanics"  are  distinguished 
according  as  they  are  astronomical 
(Laplace,  Poincar^),  physical  (Eng- 
lish mathematical  physics,  Kirch- 
ho£f,  Helmholtz,  Hertz),  geometrical 
(Poinsot,  Charles,  Ball),  or  techni- 
cal (Watt,  Poncelet,  Kankine). 
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by  the  school  of  which  Laplace  was  the  most  distin- 
guished representative,  natural  philosophers  like  Black,^ 
Rumford,  and  Davy  had  approached  the  study  of  those 
phenomena  where  heat  and  chemical  change  are  the 
prominent  features.  The  phenomena  which  they 
studied  experimentally  can  be  comprehended  under  the 
head  of  the  disappearance  and  appearance  of  heat  as 
measured  by  the  thermometer,  or  as  recognisable 
directly  by  our  sensation  of  heat.  Black  accounted 
for  the  disappearance  of  heat  by  the  doctrine  of  latent 
heat,  and  measured  this  by  the  capacity^  for  heat,  or 
the  specific  heat  of  diflferent  substances.  Rumford 
made  exact  measurements  of  the  heat  generated  by 
friction,  and  showed  that  Black's  doctrine  of  latent 
heat  did  not  account  for  it.  Both  Black  and  Rum- 
ford were  led  to  science  from  the  side  of  practical  in- 
terests. Black,  like  Young  after  him,  was  a  physician. 
Rumford    was   all   through   his   life   occupied   with   the 

156,  &c.  Black,  who  as  early  an 
1755  had  shown  that  carbonic  acid 
gas  could  disappear  as  a  gas  and 
become  "fixed,"  showed  later 
that  heat  could  disappear  as  tem- 
perature and  become  "  latent." 
By  himself,  indeed,  the  former 
important  discovery  was  not  inter- 
preted against  the  then  reigning 
phlogistic  theory,  nor  was  the  latter 
used  to  upset  the  material  theory 
of  heat.  Now,  however,  both  dis- 
coveries are  cornerstones  in  the 
history  of  science. 

^  According  to  Dr  Young  ('  Lec- 
tures,' new  ed.,  p.  499),  the  term 
"  capacity "  is  due  to  Dr  Irvine, 
who,  as  well  as  Dr  Crawford,  was 
much  influenced  by  Black's  lec- 
tures. These  were  first  published 
in  1802  by  Robison,  three  years 
after  the  author's  death. 


1  Joseph  Black  (1728-99),  one  of 
the  founders  of  chemistry,  and  a 
prominent  figure  in  that  illustrious 
circle  of  philosophers  who,  during 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  made  the  literature  and 
science  of  Scotland  renowned  over 
the  whole  world,  published  very 
little,  being  mostly  known  through 
his  teaching  and  his  pupils.  His 
name  in,  even  to  the  present  day, 
rarely  to  be  found  in  French  books ; 
whereas  in  Germany,  mainly  owing 
to  the  historical  writings  of  Herr- 
mann Kopp,  and  quite  recently  of 
Prof.  E.  Mach,  his  great  ment  and 
originality  have  been  fully  recog- 
nised. See  Kopp,  *  Geschichte  der 
Chemie,'  vol.  i.  p.  226,  &c.;  *Die  Ent- 
wickelung  der  Chemie, '  1873,  pp.  57, 
Ac,  88,  &c. ;  E.  Mach,  *  Die  Prin- 
cipien   der  Warmelehre,'  1896,  p. 
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practical  applicatdon  of  scientific  knowledge.  Black's 
experiments  and  measurements  contributed  largely  to 
fix  the  difference  between  temperature  and  quantity 
of  heat;  he  demonstrated  clearly  that  heat  may 
disappear  in  the  form  of  temperature  and  exist 
as  latent  heat,  that  is,  heat  not  discoverable  by 
the  thermometer.  He,  however,  adhered  to  the  view 
that  heat  was  a  material  substance,  which,  though 
it  might  become  latent,  did  not  disappear  as  such. 
Eumford*  was  the  first  who  definitely  went  a  step  further 
and  suggested  the  convertibility  of  heat  and  mechanical 
work.  It  was  not  the  disappearance  of  heat  but  its 
appearance  when  mechanical  work  was  performed  which 
attracted  his  attention.  After  eliminating  all  the 
sources  from  which  the  heat  produced  during  the  bor- 
ing of  cannon  could  have  been  derived,  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  ''  it  appears  to  be  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  quite  impossible,  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of 
anything  capable  of  being  excited  and  communicated 
in  the  manner  the  heat  was  excited  and  communicated 
in  those  experiments,  except  it  be  motion."  Davy, 
who,  like  Black,  approached  science  in  the  interests  of 
the  medical  man,  comes  to  the  conclusion  in  his  first 
published  papers,  from  experiments  on   the  generation 


^  Count  Rumford's  "Inquiry  con- 
cerning the  Source  of  the  Heat 
which  is  excited  by  Friction'*  was 
published  in  a  later  edition  of  his 
'Essays.'  The  experiments  with 
the  boring  of  cannon  were  carried 
on  at  Munich  in  1796  and  1797  ; 
the  substance  of  the  essay  was 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  in 
January  1798.     The  'Essays'  were 


republished  in  America  and  trans* 
lated  into  several  foreign  lan- 
guages. See  Rumford's  'Works,' 
London,  1876,  voL  i.  p.  482, 
and  vol.  iL  p.  471.  In  1804 
Count  Rumford  published,  in  his 
'M^moires  sur  la  Ghaleur'  (Paris, 
an.  13),  a  "Historical  Review  of 
the  Various  Experiments  on  Heat " 
('Works.'  vol.  iii.  pp.  138-240). 
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of  heat  by  friction  and  percussion,  that  heat  is  not 
matter,  but  "  may  be  defined  a  peculiar  "  motion,  prob- 
ably a  ribration,^  of  the  corpuscles  of  bodies  tending 
to  separate  them.  Rumford's  and  Davy's  memoirs 
referred  to  belong  to  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
oentmy.  Dr  Young,  in  his  celebrated  lectures  on  natural 
philosophy,  discussing  the  experiments  of  Kumford  and 
Davy  came  to  the  conclusion  ''that  heat  is  a  quality, 
and  that  this  quality  can  only  be  motion."  He  refers 
to  Xewton's  view  "  that  heat  consists  in  a  minute 
vibratory  motion  of  the  particles  of  bodies,"  and  to 
his  own  undulatory  theory  of  light.  This  analogy 
with  light  seems  to  have  for  a  long  time  served  to 
imify  the  speculations^  of  those  who  were  inclined  to 


^  See  his  "  Essay  on  Heat,  Light, 
and  the  Combinations  of  Light," 
which  appeared  in  Beddoes'  *  Con- 
tributions to  Physical  and  Medical 
Knowledge,'  1799.  This  essay 
Davy  soon  after  condemned  as  "  in- 
fant chemical  speculations,"  from 
which  he  turned  away  to  ex- 
perimental work,  remarking  that 
chemical  knowledge  was  yet  too 
incomplete  to  allow  of  generalisa- 
tions, and  that  the  ''first  step 
will  be  the  decomposition  of  those 
bodies  which  are  at  present  un- 
decompounded. "  This  was  written 
in  1799.  In  1800  (30th  March) 
Volta's  invention  of  the  "pile" 
was  communicate<l  to  the  Koyal 
Society,  and  on  the  30th  April  of 
that  year  the  fintt  pile  was  con- 
structed in  tluM  country.  See  the 
firHt  and  H#^rori<l  volumes  of  Davy's 
'Collected  Works,'  London,  1839. 
Davy'M  firHt  publication  on  voltaic 
electricity  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
lx;r  numl>er  of '  NicholHrm's  JournaL' 
Though  the  Npeculations  of  Davy 
on  heat  an<l  light,  in  which  heat 


is  conceived  to  be  motion  and  light 
(strangely)  to  be  material,  were  dis- 
carded by  him,  they  attracted  the 
attention  of  Franklin  and  of  Count 
Rumford.  Davy  states  that  his 
experiments  on  the  generation  of 
heat  "were  made  long  before  the 
publication  of  Count  Rumford's 
ingenious  paper  on  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  friction"  {loc.  cU,,  vol. 
ii.  p.  117).  In  spite  of  his  own 
refusal  to  follow  up  the  lines  of 
thought  suggested  by  them,  they 
were  probably  the  cause  of  Davy's 
appointment  as  lecturer  on  chem- 
istry at  the  Royal  Institution  :  see 
vol.  i.  p.  83  ;  also  Memoir  of  Count 
Rumford  ('Works,'  vol.  i.  p.  417), 
and  Paris's  'Life  of  Davy,'  vol.  i. 
p.  112,  &c.  Tait,  in  'Recent  Ad- 
vances,' gives  a  full  account  of 
Rumford's  and  of  Davy's  work. 

-  See  '  Young's  Lectures,'  51  and 
52.  In  the  second  edition,  pub- 
lished by  Kelland  forty  years  after 
the  Lectures  were  delivered,  the 
editor  makes  the  following  signifi- 
cant remark  :  "  The  theory  of  heat 
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embrace  a  mechanical  or  kinetic  view  of  the  nature 
of  heat.  Joule,  as  stated  above,^  was  the  first  who 
emancipated  himself  from  it. 

But  whilst   these  suggestions   that  heat  may  be  re-        8. 

°^  ''  CorreUtlon 

garded  as  somehow  connected  with  motion  remained  offoroes. 
mostly  vague  and  undeveloped,  they  tended  to  impress 
upon  the  scientific  mind  the  interchangeability — or,  as 
it  was  called,  the  correlation  of  the  dififerent  forces  of 
nature;  and  the  idea  seems  to  have  forced  itself  in- 
dependently on  many  minds,  through  the  study  of  very 
different  groups  of  natural  phenomena.  In  Germany 
we  may  look  upon  Liebig  as  the  centre  of  a  great  9. 
scientific  movement  which  tried  by  means  of  chemistry 
to  bring  the  realms  of  organic  and  animated  exist- 
ence under  the  treatment  of  exact  methods.  Not 
only  were  the  methods  of  organic  analysis  perfected 
by  him  and  his  school,  and  many  compounds  inves- 
tigated which  appeared  to  be  specially  the  bearers  of 
the  living  process ;  but  he  was  also  among  the  first  to 
study  the  economy  of  living  organisms,  the  circulation 
of  matter,  and  the  play  of  the  varied  processes  by 
which  life  is  maintained.  Among  these  processes,  the 
phenomenon  of  animal  lieat,  its  origin,  and  the  part  it 
plays  in  the  living  organism  attracted  special  attention. 

may  be  said  to  rest  where  it  did  ,  which  was  shown  to  have  the  same 

at  the  time  these  Lectures  were  I  properties  of  reflexion,  refraction, 

written.      The    facts  which    have  and  polarisation  as  light  possessed. 

just  been  mentioned  clearly  point  The  analogy  of  this  form  of  heat 

out  its  undulatory  character  '  (p.  I  with    light    threw    into    oblivion 

506).     Between  the  years  1835  and  i  the  beginnings  of  a  more  general 

1845  theoretical  ideas  on  the  nature  '  mechanical  theor}'  of  heat,  which 

of  heat  were    entirely  dominated  i  — as  we  shall  see  further  on — had 

by  the  remarkable   discoveries  of  been     laid    by    Sadi    Camot     in 

Melloni,  Baden-Powell,  Forbes,  and  '  1824. 

others  referring  to  radiant   heat,  '  ^  See  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  p.  434. 
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by  the  school  of  which  Laplace  was  the  most  distin- 
guished representative,  natural  philosophers  like  Black,^ 
Rumford,  and  Davy  had  approached  the  study  of  those 
phenomena  where  heat  and  chemical  change  are  the 
prominent  features.  The  phenomena  which  they 
studied  experimentally  can  be  comprehended  under  the 
head  of  the  disappearance  and  appearance  of  heat  as 
measured  by  the  thermometer,  or  as  recognisable 
directly  by  our  sensation  of  heat.  Black  accounted 
for  the  disappearance  of  heat  by  the  doctrine  of  latent 
heat,  and  measured  this  by  the  capacity^  for  heat,  or 
the  specific  heat  of  different  substances.  Eumford 
made  exact  measurements  of  the  heat  generated  by 
friction,  and  showed  that  Black's  doctrine  of  latent 
heat  did  not  account  for  it.  Both  Black  and  Bum- 
ford  were  led  to  science  from  the  side  of  practical  in- 
terests. Black,  like  Young  after  him,  was  a  physician. 
Rumford    was   all   through   his   life   occupied   with   the 


^  Joseph  Black  (1728-99),  one  of 
the  founders  of  chemistry,  and  a 
prominent  figure  in  that  illustrious 
circle  of  philosophers  who,  during 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  made  the  literature  and 
science  of  Scotland  renowned  over 
the  whole  world,  published  very 
little,  being  mostly  known  through 
his  teaching  and  his  pupils.  His 
name  is,  even  to  the  present  day, 
rarely  to  be  found  in  French  books ; 
whereas  in  Germany,  mainly  owing 
to  the  historical  writings  of  Herr- 
mann Kopp,  and  quite  recently  of 
Prof.  £.  Mach,  his  great  merit  and 
originality  have  been  fully  recog- 
nised. See  Kopp,  *  Geschichte  der 
Chemie,'  vol.  i.  p.  226,  &c.;  'Die  Ent- 
wickelung  der  Chemie,  *  1 873,  pp.  67, 
Ac,  88,  &c. ;  E.  Mach,  *  Die  Prin- 
cipien   der  Wiirmelehre,*  1896,  p. 


156,  &c.  Black,  who  as  early  as 
1755  had  shown  that  carbonic  acid 
gas  could  disappear  as  a  gas  and 
become  ''fixed,"  showed  later 
that  heat  could  disappear  as  tem- 
perature and  become  "  latent." 
By  himself,  indeed,  the  former 
important  discovery  was  not  inter- 
preted against  the  then  reigning 
phlogistic  theory,  nor  was  the  latter 
used  to  upset  the  material  theory 
of  heat.  Now,  however,  both  dis- 
coveries are  cornerstones  in  the 
history  of  science. 

^  According  to  Dr  Young  (*  Lec- 
tures,' new  ed.,  p.  499),  the  term 
"  capacity "  is  due  to  Dr  Irvine, 
who,  as  well  as  Dr  Crawford,  was 
much  influenced  by  Black's  lec- 
tures. These  were  first  published 
in  1802  by  Robison,  three  years 
after  the  author's  death. 
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foremost  place  to  the  short  memoir  of  F.  Mohr  entitled  n. 
"On  the  Nature  of  Heat,"  which  appeared  in  1837  in 
an  obscure  scientific  periodical  published  at  Vienna.  The 
publication  of  it  remained  unknown,  even  to  the  author 
himself,  and  was  certainly  unappreciated  by  the  scientific 
world  for  more  than  thirty  years.^ 


^  The  story  of  Mohr's  memoir  is 
curious,  not  to  say  romantic  His 
original  paper,  'Ueber  die  Natur 
der  Worme/  was  o£fered  to  Pog- 
gendorf  apd  refused,  as  were  the 
later  memoirs  of  Mayer  and  Helm- 
holts.  A  dread  of  introducing 
speculative  matter  into  the  'An- 
nsJen'  prevented  likewixe  —  as  I 
related  above  (p.  66,  note  2) — the 
appreciation  of  much  of  Faraday's 
later  work.  He  then  sent  the  MS. 
to  Baumgartner,  in  Vienna,  who— 
always  interested  in  theoretical 
plwsics — printed  it  in  a  periodical 
('Zeitschnft  fiir  Physik*)  of  which 
he  and  von  Holger  were  joint- 
editors.  He  did  not  inform  the 
author  of  this.  Mohr  was  a  re- 
markably original  thinker,  in  whose 
mind  important  ideas  rose  at  times 
to  extraordinary  clearness,  but  who, 
like  many  original  thinkers,  did  not 
always  appreciate  his  own  ideas  at 
their  true  value,  and  accordingly 
treated  them  with  neglect,  and  did 
not  consistently  develop  them.  In 
the  present  instance  he  contented 
himself  with  inserting  an  abstract 
in  the  *Annalen  der  Pharmacie' 
(vol.  xxiv.  p.  141),  of  which  he  was 
then  joint  •  editor,  together  with 
liebig  and  Merck.  He  made  no 
further  inquiries  as  to  the  fate  of 
his  lai^ger  memoir,  and,  in  con- 
versation with  friends  up  to  the 
vear  1860,  as  also  in  his  *  Mechan- 
ische  Theorie  der  chemischcn 
Affinitat'  (Braunschweig,  1868,  p. 
45),  used  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a 
document  which,  more  fully  than 
the  short  paper  in  the  *  Annalen  der 


Pharmacie,'  would  have  established 
his  priority  in  the  clear  enunciation 
of  a  remarkable  principle  which 
fifteen  years  later  received  general 
recognition.  The  matter  would 
probably  have  rested  there  had  it 
not  been  that  Tyndall,  in  the  year 
1862,  in  a  celebrated  lecture  before 
the  Royal  Institution,  commenced 
I  that  long  series  of  historical  and 
controversial  publications  in  which 
many  persons,  including  himself. 
Joule,  Tait,  Colding,  Helmholtz, 
Akin,  Bohn,  Diihring,  Zbllner, 
and  others  took  part,  and  in 
which,  among  several  claims  prior 
to  or  contemporary  with  Mayer's, 
those  also  of  Mohr  received  due 
recognition.  It  seems  to  have 
been  especially  Dr  Akin  who  drew 
attention  to  Mohr's  claims,  and 
searched  in  the  forgotten  volumes 
of  the  Austrian  periodical  for  the 
original  memoir,  which,  unknown  to 
the  author  himself,  had  been  in- 
scribed on  p.  419  of  the  fifth  volume. 
This  discovery  he  announced  to 
Mohr  himself  after  having  already, 
m  November  1864  ('Phil.  Mag.,' 
4th  series,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  474), 
given  several  extracts,  among  which 
is  the  one  quoted  by  me  in  the 
text.  Mohr  published,  in  1869,  a 
sequel  to  the  above-mentioned  book, 
entitled  *Allgenieine  Theorie  der 
Bewegung  und  Kraft,'  in  which  he 
refers  to  Dr  Akin's  discovery,  and 
reprints  the  original  memoir  in 
full.  Since  that  time  his  name  has 
figured  in  many  historical  accounts 
as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  de- 
velopment of   the  energy  •  concep- 
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It  forms,  therefore,  no  link  in  the  axjtual  development 
of  the  energy-conception;  but  it  is  a  significant  evidence  of 
the  direction  in  which  the  ideas  of  natural  philosophers 
were  then  moving,  and  of  the  high  degree  of  clearness 
to  which  they  rose  in  individual  instances.  When  we 
i-ead  the  following  words :  "  Besides  the  known  fifty-four 
chemical  elements  there  exists  in  nature  only  one  agent 
more,  and  this  is  called  *  Kraft ' ;  it  can  under  suitable 
conditions  appear  as  motion,  cohesion,  electricity,  light, 
heat,  and  magnetism,"  it  seems  difficult,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  two  generations,  to  alter  anything  in  this  clear 
and  simple  enunciation  of  the  law  of  the  conservation 
of  energy.  It  has  indeed  been  stated  that  "  unless 
some  still  earlier  author  should  be  discovered,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Mohr  is  to  be  recognised  as  the 
first  to  enunciate  in  its  generality  what  we  now  call 
*  conservation  of  energy/"^  At  the  same  time,  the 
case  shows  how  little,  at  the  beginning  of  a  scientific 
movement,  purely  abstract  statements  are  capable  of 
really  guiding  research  into  fruitful  channels.  There  is 
with  Mohr  no  attempt  to  establish  or  apply  an  actual 
measure  ^  of  '  the  amount  of  energy  appearing  in  the 
various  instances  which  he  mentioned.  This  further 
12.  step  was  taken  five  years  later  by  J.  E.  Mayer,  .who 
can    claim    to    be    the    first  ^   to    have    ventured   on    a 


tion  ;  his  merit  being  variously 
appraised  according  to  the  purely 
scientific,  the  philosophical,  or  the 
more  practical  standpoint  taken  up 
by  various  critics.  See,  inter  alia^ 
P.  G.  Tait's  •  llecent  Advances,'  3rd 
ed.,  p.  60,  &c. ;  also  the  correspon- 
dence of  Mohr  and  Mayer  in  the 


Brief e,*  ed.  Wayrauch,  p.  407, 
kc. 

*  See  the  article  on  K.  F.  Mohr 
in  the  '  Ency.  Brit.,'  9th  ed. 

''^  See  on  this  point  Weyrauch,  in 
Mayer's  *  Kleinere  Schriften,'  p.  408. 

^  Helm  (*  Energetik/  p.  34)  begins 
the   list  of  undoubted  determina- 


latter's    *  Kleinere   Schriften    und   |    tions  of  the  heat-equivalent  with 
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nmnerical  estimate  as  between  mechanical  energy  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  amount  of  one  of  the  imponder- 
ables— %.€.,  heat  as  mesusured  by  the  thermometer — on 
the  other.  Although  his  methods  were  not  free  from 
objection/  while  his  arguments   were   mixed    up    with 


Mayer,  1842.  His  determination 
is  contained  in  his  first  paper,  pub- 
lished, as  was  Mohr*8,  in  Liebig^s 
'Annalen'  (vol.  xliL,  May),  with 
the  title  "Bemerkungen  iiber  die 
Krttfte  der  unbelebten  Natur."  The 
experiments  performed  by  Rumford 
in  1798  were  made  the  basis  of  a 
calculation  of  the  heat  equivalent, 
t.e.,  of  the  weight  which  can  be 
lifted  one  foot  if  the  heat  required 
to  raise  a  pound  of  water  1°  be  con- 
verted into  work  against  gravita- 
tion, and  the  figure  turns  out  to 
be  1034  lb.  as  compared  with  772 
lb.  given  by  Joule  himself  ('Phil. 
Trans.,'  1850 ;  *  Joule's  Papers,'  vol. 
L  p.  299).  The  earlier  computations 
of  S^ffuin,  based  upon  the  work  done 
by  the  expansion  of  steam,  were 
referred  to  by  Joule,  Tyndall,  and 
Tait  m  1862  and  1864  ('  PhiL  Mag.,' 
4th  series,  vols.  xxiv.  and  xxviii.),  and 
shown  to  lead  to  figures  further  off 
the  mark  than  those  of  Mayer.  In 
the  course  of  this  later  controversy 
it  became  for  the  first  time  gen- 
erally known  that  A.  Colding,  an 
engineer  in  Copenhagen,  had  a 
little  later  than  Mayer  (1843),  and 
almost  simultaneously  with  Joule, 

g'ven  a  determination  of  the  equiva- 
nt  based  upon  hiction  of  metaU, 
which  was  lower  than  Mayer's.  He 
accordingly  now  figures  as  second 
in  Helm's  list.  One  of  Joule's 
earliest  experiments  with  heat, 
"evolved  by  the  passage  of  water 
through  narrow  tubes,"  gave  the 
equivalent  as  770,  very  near  the 
figure,  viz.,  772,  finaUy  settled  on 
as  correct  in  1850. 

^  The  reasoning  of  Mayer  is  not 
completely  contained  in  his   first 


paper,  which  subsequently,  on  a 
suggestion  of  Joule's,  appeared 
in  translation  in  the  *Phil.  Mag.' 
(4th  series,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  123,  and 
371  »qq,)  The  assumption  (called 
by  Thomson  in  1851  "  Mayer's 
hypothesis,"  see  *Math.  and  Phys. 
Papers,'  vol.  i.  p.  213)  that  "the 
work  spent  in  the  compression  of 
a  gas  ...  is  exactly  the  mechani- 
cal equivalent  of  the  .  .  .  heat 
evolved,"  which  Joule  did  not  think 
it  right  to  accept  without  satisfying 
himself  by  experiments  (see  *  Phil. 
Mag.,' 4th  series,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  122), 
was  based  by  Mayer  on  an  almost 
forgotten  experiment  of  Gay 
Lussac's  in  the  year  1807,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  his  subsequent  paper, 
published  in  1845  (reprint  in 
'Mechanik  der  Wiirme,'  ed.  Wey- 
rauch,  1893,  p.  53),  and  still  more 
from  his  correspondence  with  Baur 
previous  to  his  first  publication 
(ibid.,  p.  20,  and  *  Mayer's  Brief e,' 
p.  130,  September  1841).  The  sub- 
ject was  exhaustively  investigated 
by  Thomson  and  Joule  in  a  joint- 
memoir  on  "  the  thermal  effects  of 
fluids  in  motion,"  1852  (reprinted 
both  in  Joule's  and  Liord  Kelvin's 
Scientific  Papers),  when  it  was 
shown  that  for  air  Mayer's  hy- 
pothesis was  approximately,  but 
not  absolutely,  correct.  So  lonf, 
therefore,  as  the  history  of  Mayer  s 
reasoning  was  not  completely 
known,  it  appeared  as  if  he  had 
by  a  kind  of  accident  hit  upon  an 
approximately  correct  figure.  See 
Tait,  'Recent  Advances'  (3rd  ed., 
p.  53 ;  but  also  Helm,  '  Energetik,' 
p.  24,  and  Mach,  '  Warmelehre,' 
p.  249). 
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13. 


Joale. 


philosophical  speculations  which  tended  to  prevent 
their  ready  acceptance,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  as 
a  first  approximation,  "  his  equivalent "  was  sufficiently 
near  the  truth  to  be  practically  useful. 

But  neither  the  happy  generalisation  of  Mohr,  which 
was  lost  or  forgotten,  nor  the  numerical  estimate  of 
Mayer,  which  remained  unnoticed,  succeeded  in  impress- 
ing contemporary  philosophers  with  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  This  was  done  almost  at  the  same  date, 
though  quite  independently,  by  the'  persistent  and  per- 
severing experiments  and  measurements  of  James  Pres- 
cott  Joule,  who  laboured  unnoticed  and  practically 
without  support  from  1841  to  1847,  when  he  had 
the  good  fortune  of  gaining  the  attention  and  friend- 
ship of  William  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin).^ 


^  Joule  not  only  defined  more 
clearly  the  different  data  and  con- 
ditions on  which  the  correctness  of 
the  result  must  depend,  but  had 
also  at  his  command  a  much  greater 
wealth  of  novel  experimental  facts, 
brought  together  by  his  own  re- 
sourceful mind.  Thus  from  1843 
to  1850  he  published  no  fewer  than 
ten  series  of  experiments,  approxi- 
mating from  widely  differing  results 
to  the  true  figure.  See  Helm's  list 
(•  Energetik,'  p.  34).  After  he  had 
laboured  for  more  than  five  years 
his  work  was,  in  1847,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  Oxford, 
still  almost  unknown.  He  himself 
reports  as  follows  in  1885  ('Joint 
Scientific  Papers,'  1887,  p.  215): 
"  It  wa«  in  the  year  1843  that  I 
read  a  paper  *  On  the  Calorific 
Effects  of  Magneto- Electricity  and 
the  Mechanical  Value  of  Heat'  to 
the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British 
Association  at  Cork.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  eminent  men  .  .  . 


the  subject  did  not  excite  much 
general  attention  ;  so  that  when  I 
brought  it  forward  again  at  the 
meeting  in  1847  the  chairman  sug- 
gested that,  as  the  business  of  the 
section  pressed,  I  should  not  read 
any  paper,  but  confine  myself  to  a 
short  verbal  description  of  my  ex- 
periments. This  I  endeavoured  to 
do,  and  discussion  not  being  in- 
vited, the  communication  would 
have  passed  without  comment  if  a 
young  man  had  not  risen  in  the 
section,  and  by  his  intelligent  ob- 
servations created  a  lively  interest 
in  the  new  theory.  The  young  man 
was  William  Thomson,  who  had  two 
years  previously  passed  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  with  the  highest 
honour,  and  is  now  probably  the 
foremost  scientific  authority  of  the 
age."  See  also  Lord  Kelvin's  ac- 
count of  the  meeting  in  1847  in 
'  Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses ' 
(London,  1894,  vol.  ii.  p.  556,  kc.) 
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A  pupil  of  Dalton,  Joule  was  early  drawn  into  the 
circle  of  ideas  and  investigations  which  are  contained  in 
Faraday's  experimental  researches.  With  much  ampler 
means,  and  possibly  also  with  a  greater  love  for  accurate 
quantitative  measui'ements,  than  Faraday  possessed,  he 
grasped  the  great  importance  of  the  law  of  electrolytic 
equivalence  as  affording  the  means  of  accurately  measur- 
ing chemical  processes,  and  of  giving  definite  expression 
to  the  vaguer  ideas  supported  by  Faraday  and  others 
that  force  was  indestructible,  and  that  the  different 
forces  of  nature  were  mutually  convertible.  These 
ideas  had  received  popular  circulation  and  current  ex- 
pression in  Grove's  celebrated  lectures  on  the  "Corre- 
lation of  Physical  Forces"  in  1842  and  1843.  Joule, 
in  whose  mind  they  seem  to  have  existed  as  axioms,, 
set  himself  to  devise  accurate  instruments  and  methods 
by  which  the  convertibility  of  different  forces,  their 
"  mechanical  duty,"  could  be  measured,  and  their  equiv- 
alence put  into  figures.  The  first  numbers  which  Joule 
found  differed  considerably,^  so  that  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  that  the  mechanical  duty  or  "value"  of  a 
d^ree  of  heat  is  a  constant  quantity  could  only  have 
been  drawn  by  one  who  had  a  strong  a  pinxn^i^  con- 


^  For  details  see  Helm,  *Ener- 
getik,'  p.  84 ;  also  vol.  i.  p.  265, 
note,  of  th»  present  work.  Joule's 
equivalent  varied  from  742  to  890 
foot-pounds,  and  was  finally  fixed 
at  772  in  1860,  this  figure  being 
connect  to  ^  per  cent  (Joule's 
'Scientific  Papers,'  p.  328). 

'  Philosophical  considerations  are 
mixed  up  with  all  the  early  enun- 
ciations of  the  principle  of  the  in- 
destructibility of  force,  or  energy  as 
it  was  later  more  clearly  termed. 


A  pi*ediiiposition  to  believe  that 
some  quantity  besides  matter  could 
not  be  lost  or  created,  but  only 
pre8er\'ed  and  transformed,  existed 
in  the  minds  of  Mohr,  Sdguin,. 
Mayer,  Coldiug,  Joule,  Him,  and 
has  been  traced  variously  back  to 
the  writings  of  earlier  thinkers, 
such  as  Montgolfier,  Faraday,  Davy, 
Oersted,  Leibniz,  &c.  Prof.  Mach 
(•Wiirmelehre,'  p.  238,  &c.)  dis- 
cusses this  point  fully.  The  prin- 
ciple    gradually    became     firmly 
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14. 
Helmholtz. 


viction  in  that  direction.  The  experimental  result  did 
not  satisfy  Helmholtz,  who,  about  the  same  time,  was 
led  to  consider  the  origin  of  animal  heat  in  living 
organisms,  a  problem  with  which  Liebig^  had  been 
greatly  occupied  for  several  years.  Without  himself 
devising  or  instituting  new  experiments,  or  attempting 
any  determination  of  the  equivalent  as  others — notably 
Colding  and  Holtzmann  —  were  doing,  Helmholtz,  in 
1847,  undertook  a  theoretical  investigation  which  has 
since  become  classical — a  comer-stone  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  subject.  He  first  of  all  gave  the  principle  in- 
volved a  correct  mathematical  expression,  showed  how  it 
could  be  considered  as  an  extension  of  the  theorem  known 
in  abstract  dynamics  as  the  conservation  of  the  vis  viva 
of  a  mechanical  system,  attempted  to  define  the  nature  of 
forces,  in  the  Newtonian  sense,  which  would  be  subject  to 
the  new  principle,  and  brought  it  into  logical  connection 
with  the  axiom  laid  down  and  used  by  French  philos- 
ophers, that  perpetual  motion  is  an  impossibility.  After 
clearing  the  ground  so  far  as  abstract  dynamics  is  con- 
cerned and  giving  the  necessary  definitions,  sharply  dis- 
tinguishing between  acting  (living)  forces  and  mere 
tensions  (dead  forces),  Helmholtz  proceeds   to  draw  all 


established  according  as  strict 
definitions,  experimental  proofs 
and  figures,  and  mathematical 
formulae  took  the  place  of  vague 
speculations.  Joule  did  the  experi- 
mental, Helmholtz  the  mathema- 
tical, part  of  the  work  ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  see  how  little  the 
latter  without  the  former  was  able 
to  impress  contemporary  German 
writers  with  the  value  of  the  prin- 
ciple which    he    established.      He 


himself  even  did  not  for  a  long 
time  develop  the  line  of  reasoning 
which  he  had  begun. 

^  See  Helmholtz,  *Bericht  iiber 
die  Theorie  der  physiologischen 
Warmeerscheinungen,'  1846,  re- 
printed in  '  Wissenschaf tliche  Ab- 
handlungen,'  vol.  i.  No.  1,  also 
on  Joule's  early  experiments  in 
'  Ueber  die  Erhaltung  der  Kraft,' 
ibid.,  vol.  L  p.  83. 
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other  forces  of  nature  into  his  consideration,  showing,  in 
the  case  of  the  phenomena  of  heat,  electricity,  galvanism, 
and  magnetic  induction,  how  the  different  agencies  can 
be  brought  into  comparison  with  mechanical  ones  by 
measuring  the  work  they  perform ;  refers  to  the  attempts 
to  fix  the  mechanical  value  of  heat ;  concludes  in  each 
case  that  no  observed  phenomena — not  even  the  pro- 
cesses in  living  organisms — stand  in  contradiction  with 
the  principle  announced,  and  ends  with  the  words :  "  I 
think  in  the  foregoing  I  have  proved  that  the  above- 
mentioned  law  does  not  go  against  any  hitherto  known 
facts  of  natural  science,  but  is  supported  by  a  large 
number  of  them  in  a  striking  manner.  I  have  tried 
to  enumerate  as  completely  as  possible  what  con- 
sequences result  from  the  combination  of  other  known 
laws  of  nature,  and  how  they  require  to  be  con- 
firmed by  further  experiments.  The  aim  of  this 
investigation,  and  what  must  excuse  me  likewise  for 
its  hypothetical  sections,  was  to  explain  to  natural 
philosophers  the  theoretical,  practical,  and  heuristic  im- 
portance of  the  law,  the  complete  verification  of  which 
may  well  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  main  problems 
of  physical  science  in  the  near  future."^  The  reasons 
why  this  valuable  document  attracted  little  attention  at 
the  time  and  was  set  aside,  as  were  the  earlier  contribu- 
tions of  Mohr  and  Mayer,  by  the  central  organ  of  ex- 
perimental physics  abroad,  are  interesting  from  a 
historical  point  of  view.  The  first  and  main  reason 
seems  to  have  been  that  none  of  the  three  original  and 
independent  expressions  contained  any  new  experimental 

^  '  Gfesammelte  Abhandlungen,'  voL  L  p.  67. 
VOL.  IL  H 
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^te,  and  that  the  then  reigning  school  of  natural  philos- 
)pher8  in  (Jennany  discouraged  theoretical  deductions,  as 
possibly  leading  back  to  the  fatal  "  philosophy  of  nature," 
)ut  of  which  they  had  only  just  escaped.  Men  of  the 
ntellectual  eminence  of  liebig,  through  whose  labours  an 
mormous  mass  of  new  fetcts  had  been  accumulated,  and 
«rho  desired  to  see  the  more  hidden  processes  of  organic 
ife  subjected  likewise  to  rigorous  measurements,  showed 
ndeed  a  certain  appreciation  of  the  attempted  defini- 
ions  of  Mohr  and  Mayer,  struggling  as  he  and 
hey  alike  were  under  the  still  existing  confusion  in 
he    fundamental    conceptions.^      And    these   were    not 


^  See  Mohr,  '  Allgemeine  Theorie 
ier  Bewegung  und  der  Kraft,'  p. 
2,  &c.  Poggendorf  did  not  reply 
o  Mayer's  repeated  communica- 
ions  and  did  not  return  the  MS. ; 
he  fact  that  he  received  it  was  first 
stablished  by  ZoUner,  who  in  1877 
ecovered  the  MS.  from  Poggen- 
lorf 's  heirs  (Mayer's  *  Schriften  und 
Jriefe,'  ed.  Wey ranch,  p.  100),  and 
^ve  a  facsimile  of  it  in  his 
Wissenschaftliche  Abhandlungen ' 
Leipzig,  vol  iv.,  1881,  p.  672). 
lelmholtz,  who  in  1847  had  no 
knowledge  of  Mayer's  writings,  did 
uU  justice  to  his  claims  in  hit* 
kddress,  *  Ueber  die  Wechselwirk- 
mg  der  Naturkrofte'  (1854),  and 
'indicated  them  against  Tait's 
riticisms  in  a  letter  published  by 
he  latter  in  his  *  Sketch  of  Ther- 
nodynamics'  (Edinburgh,  1868); 
ee  Helmholtz,  '  Wissenschaftliche 
Abhandlungen,'  vol.  i.  p.  71,  Ac. 
lelmhultz  closes  his  later  com- 
nents  on  the  subject  ('Vortriige 
ind  Reden,'  vol.  L,  3rd  ed.,  1884,  p. 
'4)  with  the  following  significant 
emark  :  "  The  best  ideas  run  the 
iBk  of  remaining  barren,  if  not 
iccompanied  by  that  energy  which 
a8tH  till  the  convincing   proof  of 


their  correctness  has  been  given." 
This  explains  the  neglect  of  Mohr 
and  Mayer,  and  why  in  England 
the  interest  in  the  energy  ideas 
only  became  general  after  Joule's, 
Thomson's,  and  Rankine's  labours, 
as  Helmholtz  himself  remarks  in 
1854  (*Vortrage,'  &c.,  p.  89). 

'  Helmholtz  (**  Ueber  Mayers 
Prioritiit,"  *  Vortriige,'  vol.  L  p.  69) 
says  :  "  That  the  [i.e.  Mayer's]  dis- 
sertation contained  really  important 
ideas,  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the 
wide-ranging  literature  of  vague 
suggestions,  such  as  are  annutdly 
served  up  by  badly  informed  ama- 
teurs, could  at  best  only  be  noticed 
by  a  reader  who  had  already  turned 
over  in  his  mind  similar  reflections, 
and  who  could  recognise  them 
under  the  somewhat  strange  vocabu- 
lary of  the  author.  Liebig,  who,  in 
the  same  year  in  which  Mayer's 
dissertation  appeared,  published  his 
book  on  animal  chemistry,  in  which 
he  fully  discussed  the  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  animal  heat,  was  per- 
haps such  a  reader,  and  was  there- 
fore  willing  to  insert  the  article 
in  his  annals."  The  same  remark 
would  refer  equally  to  Mohr's 
earlier  essay.      It  is  now  known 
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sufficiently  cleared  up  in  Mohr's  short  aperfu,  which  does 
not  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  two  different 
meanings  of  the  word  force,  nor  in  the  earlier  papers 
of  Mayer,  who,  however,  in  later  writings  shows  a  clear 
appreciation  of  the  difficulty.  In  Helmholtz's  memoirs 
the  desired  clearness  was  only  attained  by  mathematical 
reasoning,  which  in  his  age  and  country  was  accessible 
to  but  few  naturalists.  The  second  and  probably  the 
fundamental  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  just  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  truth  lay  in  the  fatal  use  of  the  term 
"force"  in  two  distinct  meanings.  Popularly  the  diffi- 
culty has  only  been  removed  by  the  creation  of  a  new 
vocabulary,  and  dates  from  the  introduction  of  the  term       is. 

"Work  "and 

"  work  "  by  Clausius  in  1850,  and  of  the  term  "  energy  "  "energy" 

•^  ^'^       introduced 

by  William  Thomson,  who  adopted  it  from  Young  in  the  ^Jj^^^'^^* 
year  1852.  The  confusion  which  had  been  kept  up  by  "n^o""""- 
employing  the  word  "  force  "  to  mean  not  only  pressure 
or  dead  force  (in  the  Newtonian  sense)  bat  also  acting 
force  (vis  viva  in  the  Leibnizian  sense),  and  with  this 
confusion  the  whole  meaning  of  the  great  controversies 
which  raged  for  many  years  between  the  Cartesians 
and  Leibnizians  on  the  correct  measure  of  force,  was 
then  removed,  and  a  grammatical  and   logical  founda- 


from  Mayer's  published  correspond - 
enoe  that  some  remarks  of  Liebig 
himself,  which  appeared  early  in 
1842,  induced  him  to  send  him  his 
first  paper  in  order  "  not  to  lose  the 
ri^t  of  priority  '*  (letter  to  Qries- 
inger^  6th- 6th  December  1842,  in 
'£hriften  und  Briefe,*  ed.  Wey- 
rauch,  p.  190).  Mayer  there  says  : 
"  Liebig  wrote  to  me,  ittter  alia : 
'As  to  what  force,  cause,  and 
efleot  are,  there  exist  in  general 


such  confused  notions  that  an 
easily  understood  explanation  must 
be  considered  to  be  of  real  value.' 
One  would  accordingly  think  that 
he  himself  considers  himself  quite 
alx)ve  this  general  confusion  ;  that 
this  is  not  so,  I  could  see  sutti- 
ciently  from  his  '  phenomena  of 
motion  in  the  animal  organism' 
(Liebig,  *  Die  organische  Chemie, 
Ac.,'  1842,  p.  183,  &c.)" 
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tion  secured  on  which  a  new  generation  could  enter 
at  once  into  the  poBseaaion  of  correcter  dynamical  and 
physical  views.  It  is  now  being  recc^nised  more  and 
more  that  the  word  "  force "  applies  only  to  a  mathe- 
matical abstraction,  whereas  the  word  "  energy "  or 
"  power  to  perform  work "  applies  to  a  real  quantity ; 
and  there  are  not  wanting  suggestions  that  the  former 
should  be  altogether  banished  from  scientific  text-books, 
and  that  the  latter  denotes  not  merely  a  property  of 
matter,  but  that  it  is  after  matter  the  only  real  thing 
or  substance  in  the  material  world.' 

This  radical  change  in  the  fundamental  notions  which 
underlie  all  physical  reasoning  was  not  brought  about, 
however,  till  the  v^uer  views  expounded  by  Mayer  in 
Germany,  and  the  exact  measurements  of  Joide  in  England, 
had  been  united  by  the  independent  labours  of  Thomson 
and  Clausius,  whose  earliest  researches  (also  carried  on 
independently  of  each  other)  had  been  suggested  by  the 


'  The  late  Prof,  P.  G.  Tiiit  liaa 
on  various  occaaiont  expressed  I 
hioueU  in  this  sense.  See  liU  | 
lecture  on  "Force,"  delivered  be- 
fore the  British  AiwocintioD,  Olos. 
gow,  iu  1876,  B.Dd  reprinted  in 
'  Reoent  AdvaDcea,'  3rd  cd.,  also 
the  closing  paragraphs  of  his  article 
"  Meclianics,"  iu  the  0th  ed,  ot  the 
'  Eocy.  Brit.,'  reprinted  as  'Dy- 
namics,' 1895,  where  he  says  (p. 
3B«);  "The  otdy  other  known 
thins  in  the  physical  umvenie, 
which  is  eoQserved  in  the  same 
senee  m  matter  is  conserved,  ie 
energy.  Hence  we  nnturalty  con- 
.  sider  energy  ss  the  other  oLjectise 
reality  in  the  physical  uuivene, 
and  iooV  to  it  for  informstlon  sa  to 
tlie  true  nature  of  what  we  call 
force;"    and   (p.    3(>1)i     "Id  nil 


leaven  of  orljfioiality.  The  tme 
foundations  of  the  subject,  based 
entirely  on  eiperimenU  of  the 
I  tensive   kind, 


a  the  it 


of  n 


ind  tranaft 
mation  of  energy.  With  the  help 
uf  kinematjcal  ideas,  it  is  assy  ta 
base  the  whole  science  of  dynamics 
on  tliese  principles  ;  and  there  ia 
no  necessity  for  the  introduotion  of 
the  word  '  force,'  nor  of  the  sense- 
suggested  ideas  on  which  it  was 
originally  based."  Wo  must,  how- 
ever, iu  that  cose  extend  the  (on- 
ceptiou  of  matter  tn  embrace  also 
the  ether  {see  Tait,  '  Properties  of 
Matter,'  p.  B,  2nd  ed.) 
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still  earlier  writings  of  Sadi  Camot  and  Clapeyron  in       i«. 

Sftdi  Carnot. 

France.  Thomson's  interest  in  the  subject  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  'forties.  He  was  then  occupied  with 
finding  a  method  for  measuring  heat  on  the  absolute 
scale.  Mohr,  Mayer,  and  Helmholtz  all  approetched  the 
thermo-dTnamical  problem  in  thrjtfjidjrtil  or  physiological 
interest  Trained  in  the  school  of  liebig  and  Johannes 
Miiller,  they  were  led  to  study  the  economics  of  organic 
processes  and  the  mechanism  of  the  physiological  pheno- 
mena of  animal  heat,  of  motion,  and  of  nutrition.  Sadi 
Camot,  as  after  him  Clapeyron  in  France  and  Joule  in 
Manchester,  approached  the  thermo-dynamical  problem 
from  the  side  of  practical  interests,  created  by  the  intro- 
duction and  universal  application  of  steam  in  the  useful 
arts.  The  great  change  worked  by  the  steam-engine, 
especially  in  England,  the  utilisation  of  coal  and  iron- 
stone, the  foundation  of  England's  growing  industrial 
wealth,  seemed  to  Sadi  Camot  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
problem  of  the  motive  power  of  heat ;  as  to  Liebig,  the 
key  which  would  unlock  the  mysteries  of  vegetable 
growth,  of  animal  nutrition,  and  of  human  labour,  with 
their  economic,  industrial,  and  political  aspects,  lay  in 
the  problem  of  combustion.  As  in  the  domain  of  electri- 
cal science,  so  in  that  of  thermotics,  the  first  thing  to 
do  was  to  arrive  at  a  correct  method  of  measuring  heat 
as  distinguished  from  temperature.  It  was  a  problem  of 
applied  mathematics.  About  the  same  time  Gauss  had 
established  the  system  of  absolute  measurement  from  a 
tmiversal  point  of  view,  and  he  and  Weber  had  applied 
it  to  magnetic  and  electrical  phenomena.  Thomson 
set  himself  to  do  the  same  thing  in  thermotics,  and 
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he  found  in  the  ideas  expoimded  by  Poncelet,  Sadi 
Camot,  and  Clapeyron,  the  means  of  accomplishing  the 
object.  We  now  see  how  there  lay,  in  the  fundamental 
problem  of  thermo-dynamics,  the  unifying  idea  of  sciences 
hitherto  far  apart  and  working  on  independent  lines  and 
with  independent  standards  of  measurement,  speaking,  as 
it  were,  separate  languages.  And  what  was  the  new  idea 
which  lay  concealed  in  Sadi  Camot's  forgotten  pamphlet  ?^ 
In  Camot's  original  memoir  it  appears  as  an  axiom  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reflections.  "  The  production  of 
motion,"  he  says,  "  in  steam-engines  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  circumstance  on  which  we  must  fix  our  attention. 
This  circumstance  is  the  re-establishment  of  equilibrium, 
or  level,  in  the  caloric — that  is  to  say,  its  passage  from 
one  body  where  the  temperature  is  more  or  less  elevated. 


*  The  story  of  Sadi  Camot's 
memoir  is  not  less  curious  than  that 
of  Mohr's  first  paper.  It  was  first 
given  by  Lord  Kelvin  in  his  earliest 
article,  *'0n  an  Absolute  Thermo- 
metric  Scale"  (1848),  reprinted  in 
*Math.  and  Phys.  Papers,'  vol.  L 
p.  100),  and  "  An  Account  of  Car- 
net's  Theory"  (1849,  ibid.,  p.  113). 
He  had  in  1845  searched  in  vain  for 
the  *  Puissance  motrice  du  Feu '  in 
all  the  bookshops  of  Paris.  In  1848 
he  obtained  a  copy  from  Lewis 
Gordon  in  Glasgow.  It  was  known 
to  him  before  through  Clapeyron's 
memoir  in  the  14th  vol.  of  the 
*  Journal  de  I'Ecole  poly  technique ' 
(1834).  Sadi  Camot  published  his 
memoir  as  a  pamphlet  in  1824.  It 
has  since  been  republished  by  his 
brother,  Hippolyte  Camot  (*  Reflex- 
ions sur  la  Puissance  motrice  du 
Feu  et  sur  les  Machines  propres  h. 
ddvelopper  cette  Puissance,'  Paris, 
Gauthier-Villars,  1878),  with  im- 
portant posthumous  papers,  from 
which,  inter  alia,  it  is  evident  that 


Carnot,  before  he  died,  had  aban- 
doned the  material  theory  of  heat, 
and  actually,  by  an  unknown  pro- 
cess, calcidated  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  as  860  kilogram- 
metres.  As  in  several  other  cases, 
so  also  in  that  of  Sadi  Camot,  the 
line  of  reasoning  initiated  by  La- 
place, and  brilliantly  developed  by 
his  school,  militated  against  the 
acceptance  of  the  dynamical  as 
opposed  to  the  material  conception 
of  the  phenomena  of  heat ;  and 
M.  Bertin,  in  his  "Rapport  sur  le 
Progr6s  de  la  Thermodynamique  en 
France  "  ( *  Recueil  de  Rapports,' 
&c.,  p.  6)  could  write  in  1867  :  "II 
faut  bien  I'avouer,  paroeque  c'est  la 
v^ritd :  nous  sommes  rest^  long- 
temps,  je  ne  dis  pas  rebelles,  mais 
Strangers  aux  nouvelles  id^  :  elles 
nous  sont  rest^  trop  longtemps 
inconnues,  et  encore  aujourd'hui, 
on  peut  regretter  qu'elles  n'occupent 
pas  une  place  plus  considerable  dans 
notre  enseignement  scientifique." 
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to  another  where  it  is  lower.  .  .  .  The  production  of 
moving  force  is  therefore  due  in  steam-engines,  not  to  a 
real  consumption  of  caloric,  but  to  a  transference  from  a 
hot  body  to  a  cold  body."  ^ 

If  it  is  the  object  of  physical  science  to  describe  the 
processes  of  nature  completely  and  in  the  simplest 
language,  we  have  here  an  instance  of  a  description  of 
a  very  general  property  in  very  simple  language,  and  in 
terms  which  reduce  it  to  a  measurable  quantity.  With- 
out this,  progress  is  impossible.  It  is  not  likely,  how- 
ever, that  Camot  saw  the  full  significance  of  his  simple  n. 
statement,  how  in  it  he  had  introduced  into  physical  and  introduces 

'  ^    •'  the  idea  of 

mathematical  science  the  great  question  of   the  avail-  '^^^^y 
ability  of  the  forces  of  nature,  as  Mohr  and  Mayer  in 
Germany,  and  Faraday  and  Grove  in  England,  somewhat 
later,  dwelt  on  the  correlation  or  interchangeability  of 
those  forces.     The  two  ideas  were  separately  developed. 
When  they  came  together  in  one  mind,  when  Thomson 
fully    realised    the    importance    and    meaning   of    both 
— as    he    undoubtedly    did    earlier    than    any    other 
natural  philosopher — he  at  once  established  the  great 
doctrine  of   the  dissipation,  also  called  degradation   or       is. 
depreciation,  of  energy.     But  it  required  some  modifi-  troduc^the 
cation  of  Carnot's  enunciation  of  this  general  property  sipation." 
before  it  could   be  put  into  its  modern    form.      This 
modification  was  preparing  itself  in  Camot's  own  mind, 
as  his  papers,  posthumously  published,   have    revealed 
to  us.^     What  required  to  be  modified  w£ts  the  word 

^  Camot,     *  Puissance    motrice,*  ed.    1878,    p.    90) :     "  Lorequ'un© 

ed.  1878,  pp.  5  and  6.  ,   hypoth^  ne  suffit  plus  h.  I'explica- 

'  His  notebook  contained  the  fol-  j  tion  des  ph^nomdnes,  elle  doit  Stre 

lowing  entry  (*  Puissance  motrice,'  abandonn^.      C'esb  le  cas  oh    se 
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caloric  Camot  was  brought  up  under  the  influence  of 
the  school  that  looked  upon  heat  as  an  imponderable 
substance  which  might  hide  itself — might  become  latent 
— but  could  not  be  created  or  destroyed.  This  was 
the  view  of  Black,  of  Laplace,  of  Fourier ;  it  was  not  the 
view  of  Cavendish,  of  Davy,  of  Eumford.  The  views 
of  the  former  were  embodied  in  great  treatises,  and  con- 
sistently worked  out  with  much  collateral  extension  of 
physical  and  mathematical  knowledge ;  the  views  of  the 
latter  were  expressed  in  detached  experiments  and  in 
casual  reflections.  Fourier^  had  just  (1822)  given  to 
the  world  his  epoch-making  work,  the  '  Th^orie  ana- 
lytique  de  la  Chaleur,*  in  which  he  had  stated  that  "  the 
properties  of  heat  form  a  special  order  of  phenomena 
which  are  not  to  be  explained  by  principles  of  motion 
and  equilibrium;"*    and  again,  "There  exists   a  very 


trouve  Thypoth^  par  laquelle  on 
coDsid^re  le  calorique  comme  une 
mati^re,  comme  un  fluide  subtil." 
Again  (p.  92) :  "  La  chaleur  est  le  r^- 
Bultat  d'un  mouvement.  Alors  il  est 
tout  simple qu'elle  puisse  se  produire 
par  la  consommation  de  puissance 
motrice  et  qu'elle  puisse  produire 
cette  puissance.  Tous  les  autres 
ph^nom^nes  .  .  .  pourraients'ezpli- 
quer  dans  cette  hypoth^  :  mais  il 
serait  difficile  de  dire  pourquoi,  dans 
le  ddveloppement  de  la  puissance 
motrice  par  la  chaleur,  un  corps 
froid  est  ndcessaire,  pourquoi,  en 
consommant  la  chaleur  d'un  corps 
4ch&uf[6t  on  ne  pent  pas  produire 
du  mouvement."  And  (pp.  93  and 
94) :  "  Lorsque  Ton  fait  naltre  de  la 
puissance  motrice,  par  le  passage  de 
la  chaleur  du  corps  A  au  corps  B,  la 
quantitd  de  cette  chaleur  qui  arrive 
k  B,  cette  quantitd  est-elle  la 
mdme,  quel  que  soit  le  corps  em- 


ployd  &  rdaliser  la  puissance  motrice  % 
Y  aurait-il  moyen  de  consommer 
plus  de  chaleur  &  la  production  de 
la  puissance  motrice  et  d'en  faire 
arriver  moins  au  corps  B  ?  Pourrait- 
on  mdme  la  consommer  tout  enti^re 
sans  en  faire  arriver  au  corps  B? 
Si  cela  dtait  possible,  on  pourndt 
order  de  la  puissance  motrice  sans 
consommation  de  combustible  et 
par  simple  destruction  de  la  chaleur 
des  corps."  And  (p.  94):  '*La 
chaleur  n'est  autre  chose  que  la 
puissance  motrice,  ou  plutdt  que  le 
mouvement  qui  a  changd  de  forme. 
C'est  un  movement  dans  les  par- 
ticules  des  corps." 

^  On  the  tardy  reception  and 
recognition  of  Fourier's  work  see 
vol.  i.  p.  241,  note,  of  this  work. 

'^  *  Thdorie  analytique  de  la 
Chaleur,*  1822:  *Discours  prd- 
liminaire,' p.  iii. 
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extensive  class  of  phenomena  which  are  not  produced 
by  mechanical  forces,  but  which  result  solely  from  the 
presence  and  accumulation  of  heat.  This  part  of  natural 
philosophy  cannot  be  brought  under  dynamical  theories ; 
it  has  principles  peculiar  to  itself,  and  is  based  upon 
a  method  similar  to  that  of  the  other  exact  sciences.^ 
.  .  .  The  dilatations,  indeed,  caused  by  the  repulsive 
force  of  heat,  the  observation  of  which  dilatations  serves 
as  a  measure  of  temperature,  are  dynamical  effects ;  but 
it  is  not  these  dilatations  which  we  calculate  when  we 
investigate  the  laws  of  the  propagation  of  heat."*  He 
proceeds  to  build  up  this  new  science  "upon  a  very 
small  number  of  simple  facts,  of  which  the  causes  are 
unknown,  but  which  are  gathered  by  observation  and 
confirmed  by  experiments,"'  and  he  thus  arrives  at 
certain  general  relations,  expressed  in  the  form  of  equa- 
tions, which  are  different  from,  though  analogous  to,  and 
not  less  rigorous  than,  the  general  equations  of  dynamics. 
One  of  the  great  experimental  facts  upon  which  Fourier 
bases  his  theory  of  the  propagation  (t.e.,  the  conduction 
and  radiation)  of  heat  is  this,  that  all  motion  of  heat 
depends  on  differences  of  temperature.  He  examines 
how  differences  of  temperature  are  equalised  and  de- 
duces the  law  of  the  flow  of  heat.*     Although  he  doea 


^  Fourier,  *  Th^rie  analytique/ 
p.  18.  '  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

s  Ibid.,  pp.  xi,  18,  89. 

*  I  cumot  here  omit  to  point  out 
how  elegantiy  Prof.  Bfach  has  trans- 
lated into  the  language  of  common- 
sense  the  whole  process  of  Fourier 
for  establishing;  the  fundamental 
equation  of  the  theory.  See  his 
'  Prindpien  der  Warmelehre '  (Leip- 


zig, 1896),  pp.  78,  &c.,  116  iqq. 
Every  student  of  physics  should 
read  the  chapters  referring  to  this 
subject.  The  mathematical  for- 
mulae will  thus  become  living  to 
him ;  but  he  will  also  see  how 
necessary  the  abstract  mathematical 
expression  of  common -sense  con- 
ceptions is  in  order  to  avoid  false 
reasoning. 
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not  find  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  any  theory  of  the 
nature  of  heat,  the  analogy  with  the  flow  of  water  from 
higher  to  lower  levels  would  naturally  present  itself. 
For  his  purpose  this  analogy  had  no  importance.  For 
the  purposes  of  Sadi  Camot,  who  noticed  that  upon 
the  difference  of  temperature  depended  not  only  the 
flow  of  heat,  but  also  the  work  it  might  eventually 
His  iSiu.  ^^'  ^^®  sQ^e  analogy  seemed  all-important  "  We  may," 
IgJ^^  he  says,  "justly  compare  the  motive  power  of  heat  with 
that  of  a  fall  of  water:  both  have  a  maximum  which 
cannot  be  exceeded.  The  motive  power  of  a  fall  of 
water  depends  upon  its  height  and  the  quantity  of  the 
liquid;  the  motive  power  of  heat  likewise  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  caloric  employed  and  on  what  we  will 
take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  height  of  its  drop — that 
is,  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  bodies  between 
which  the  exchange  of  caloric  has  taken  plsice."^  In 
this  analogy  two  further  assumptions  seem  to  be  im- 
plied :  First,  that  the  work  capable  of  being  done  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  difference  of  levels  of  height 
or  of  temperature;  secondly,  that  the  quantities  with 
which  we  operate,  of  water  or  of  caloric,  remain  the 
same,  l>efore  and  after  the  fall.  Neither  of  these 
inferences  is  necessary ;  neither  is  permissible.  Camot 
does  not  adopt  tlie  first  inference,^  but  he  does  adopt 
the  second,**  tliough  he   significantly   remarks  that  the 


^  '  PuiftsRuce  inotrice  du  feu,* 
ctl.  1878,  p.  15. 

'  *'  Dans  la  chute  d'eau,  la  puis- 
sance motrice  est  rigoureuscment 
pniportionelle    h    la    difference  de 


motrice  augmente  sans  doute  avec 
la  difff^rence  de  temp<Srature  entre 
le  corps  cbaud  et  le  corps  froid  ; 
mais  nous  ignorons  si  elle  est 
proiK)rtionelle   h  cette  difference" 


niveau  entre  le  nSservoir  supdrieur   ■   (ibid.,    p.    15  ;    compare    also  pp. 


et  le  rtJservoir  infdrieur.     Dans  la 


38,  39). 


chute    du   calorique,   la  puissance  '  "  La  production  de  la  puissance 
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foundations  on  which  the  theory  of  heat  rests  require 
careful  examination.^  Further  thought  evidently  led 
him  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  second  assumption. 
It  is  the  first  point  to  which  Thomson,  more  than 
twenty  years  after,  directs  his  attention.  He  conceives 
the  idea  of  measuring  temperature  by  such  a  scale  that 
for  an  equal  drop  in  the  scale — i,e,,  by  letting  down  heat 
by  an  equal  number  of  degrees  on  the  new  scale — equal 
amounts  of  work  shall  be  done.*  The  speculations  of  Sadi 
Gamot  remained  imnoticed  for  a  long  time.  Ten  years 
later  Clapeyron  *  reverted  to   the  subject,  and  put  the  graffifcai 

reflections  of  Camot  into  graphical  form  and  into  mathe- 

■ 

matical  language.  He  introduced  the  conception,  based 
on  Camot's  theory,  of  the  ratio  of  heat  transferred  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  level  of  temperature  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  work  obtainable, — a  quantity  independent  of 
the  substance  employed, — and  he  called  this  fixed  ratio 
Camot's    function.       It   was    through    his    paper    that 


21. 
Clapeyron's 


motrice  est  .  .  .  due  .  .  .  non  & 
une  consommation  r^elle  du  cal- 
orique,  inais  k  eon  tnuisport  d'un 
oorpe  chaud  k  un  corps  froid,  c'est- 
2t-dire  k  son  r^tablissement  d'dqui- 
m>re"(ibid.,p.  6). 

* "  Au  reste,  pour  le  dire  en 
passant,  les  principaux  fondements 
sur  lesquelles  repose  la  thdorie  de 
la  chaleur  auraient  besoin  de  Tex- 
amen  le  plus  attentif.  Plusieurs 
faits  d'exp^rience  paraissent  h  peu 
prte  inexplicables  dans  I'^tat  actual 
de  cette  th^rie"  (ibid.,  p.  20, 
note).  "La  loi  fondamentale  que 
nous  avions  en  vue  ...  est  assise 
sur  la  th^rie  de  la  chaleur  telle 
qu'on  la  con9oit  aujourd*hui,  et  il 
faut  I'avouer,  cette  base  ne  nous 
parait  pas  d'une  solidity  in^bran- 
jable"  (p.  60).  As  stated  above 
(p.  118,  note),  Camot  emancipated 


himself  from  the  conventional  or 
material  view  of  the  nature  of 
heat.  See  the  appendix  to  the 
edition  of  1878. 

^  See  'Cambridge  PhiloBophical 
Society  Proceedings,'  June  1848  ; 
reprinted  in  Thomson's  (Lord  Kel- 
vin's) 'Math,  and  Phy8.  Papers,' 
vol.  i.  p.  100. 

'  Benoit  Pierre  fimile  Clapeyron 
was  an  engineer.  In  1834  he  pub- 
lished, in  the  fourteenth  cahier  of 
the  'Journal  de  I'Ecole  Polytech- 
nique,'  his  "Mdmoire  sur  la  Puis- 
sance motrice  de  la  Chaleur."  It 
was  through  a  translation  of  this 
paper  in  '  Taylor's  Scientific  Mem- 
oirs'  that  Thomson  heard  about 
Camot's  earlier  work,  and  through 
a  translation  in  Poggendorf  s  '  An- 
nalen'  (1843)  that  Helmholtz  be- 
came acquaintecl  with  the  subject. 
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Helniholtz  in  Germany,  and  Thomson  in  England,  heard 
about  Sadi  Camot  himself.  Sadi  Carnot,  so  much  earlier 
and  so  unlike  Mayer,  had  nevertheless  one  point  in 
common  with  him.  This  point  seems  to  have  given 
a  common  anchorage  to  all  those  thinkers  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  generation,  gradually  lifted  the  theory  of  heat 
and  energy  out  of  twilight  into  clear  thought,  Sadi 
Camot,  Mayer,  Joule,  Helmholtz,  Thomson,  all  express 
or  imply  the  same  idea^viz.,  the  impossibility  of  a 
perpetual  motion,^      In   one  form  or   other  this  seems 


'  The  eoBceptiiii 


of  a 


^^^^1  and     Chat     of     Jtj     iiii[iu«sibility, 

^^^H  have      been     cliBiiged     and      mure 

^^^^P  clearly   defined   in    the   course   of 

^^^V  the  hundred  years  which  followed 

^^^E  the  deciaioD  of  the  Paris  Academy 

^^H  of  Sciencea  iu  177S  not  to  receive 

^^^^^  in  future  any  scheme  of  perpetual 

I  ^ 

■  I! 

I  ' 

L 


mpOB»ibilities  were  also 
throwD  the  "aquaring  of  the 
circle"  and  the  "triBoction  of  the 
angle."  HetntholU  [appendix  to 
hia  Lecture  on  '  Die  Wecheelwirk- 
laturkrUte,'  18S3,  dated 
1883)  remarkH  that  the  proof  of 
the  impossibility  did  not  then 
exist,  and  that  the  resolutiun  waa 
therefore  baaed  merely  on  the 
experience  of  put  failures.  The 
doctrine  of  Ener^,  the  arithmet- 
ical discoveries  of  Gauss,  and  the 
et^ant  reaaarclies  of  Mermite  and 
Lindemann,  have  thrown  much 
these  oelebmled  prob- 
n  the  lost  chapter  of 
this  volume  I  shall  revert  to  the 
>  latter ;  as  to  the  first,  the 
"perpetual  motion,"  what  follows 
may  tend  to  clear  the  popular 
conceptions.  Tnit  has  correctly 
remarked  that  "  perpetual  motion 
la  umplj  a  itatement  of  Newton'a 


(' Recent 


flrat  law  of  Motion 
Advances,'  3rd  ed.,  t 
might  have  added  that  it  took 
probably  as  much  ingenuity  on 
the  part  of  Galileo  to  arrive  at  the 
principle  of  inertia — viz.,  that  "all 
moUon  ia  perpetual  until  force  in- 
terferes to  alter  and  modify  it  "^-aa 
it  took  to  formulate  correctly  the 
other  principle  that  audi  a  per- 
petual motion  is  of  no  use,  because 
you  cannot  do  an;  work  with  it> 
except  by  using  it  up  or  anni- 
hilating it.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  oentury  the  im- 
possibility of  a  mechanical  device 
for  the  so-called  perpetual  motion 
was  univeraolly  admitted,  though 
— as  Roeenberger  ('Geschichte  der 
Phy«ik,'  vol.  iii.  p.  229,  note) 
remarks— this  was  not  also  ex- 
tended to  physical  processes,  it 
being  taught  that  the  processes  of 
nature  represented  a  "  perpetual 
cycle  which  uninterruptedly  re- 
newed itaelf."  In  fact,  the  truth 
was  beginning  to  dawn  that  if 
motive  power  or  energy  could  not 
be  obtained  out  of  nothing  neither 
could  it  be  destroyed.  Camot  in 
1824,  and  Mayer  iu  1842,  both  t^e 
it  as  an  axiom  that  power  cannot 
be  created;  Mohr  in  1837,  and 
Joule  in  1843  and  1 84G,  are  equally 
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to  be  an  axiom  with  them,  but  even  this  apparently 
simple  article  of  faith  in  natural  philosophy  meant 
something  different  to  different  thinkers  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  clearness  of  their  physical  concep- 
tions. Helmholtz,  in  his  celebrated  memoir  of  1847, 
conceives  all  natural  processes  to  be  ultimately  re- 
ducible to  purely  mechanical  processes,  and  in  doing 
so  he  sees  that  a  well-known  law  in  mechanics,  the 
conservation  of  the  vis  viva,  must  have  a  meaning  for 
all  natural  forces.  This  he  proceeds  to  develop.  Others, 
like  Faraday,  Mohr,  Grove,  have  a  silent  conviction  that 
besides  ponderable  matter  there  is  some  other  quantity 
in  nature  which  is  indestructible  and  cannot  be  created, 
but  only  changed  and  transferred ;  they  frequently  call  it 
force,  and  thus  entangle  themselves  or  their  readers  in 


destroyed.  Under  the  influence 
of  Oersted's  philosophy  Colding 
expresses  similar  ideas  in  1843 
(see  'Phil.  Mag.,'  4th  series,  vol. 
xxviL  p.  58).  In  fact,  during  the 
fifth  decade  of  the  century  the 
three  conceptions  of  the  impossi- 
bili^  of  creating  power,  its  inde- 
structibility, and  the  converti- 
bility of  its  different  forms,  were 
more  and  more  clearly  enunciated. 
They  were  at  last  expressed  in 
the  formula  of  the  "conservation 
of  enei^."  It  was  Thomson  (Lord 
Kelvin)  who  then — in  1862 — first 
clearly  recognised  that  the  old  phan- 
tom of  a  perpetual  motion  was 
turning  up  again  in  a  new  form. 
(See  his  Essay  on  '*  Dissipation  of 
Enei^gy"  in  the  'Fortnightly  Re- 
view,' March  1892,  reprinted  in 
'Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses,' 
voL  iL  p.  452.)  Ever  since  Thom- 
son's essay  of  1852  naturalists 
and  philosophers  may  be  said  to 
be  trying  to  formulate  in  the 
•impleiet  terms  the  great  principle 


of  nature,  that  though  energy  is 
never  lost,  it  becomes  —  for  our 
practical  purposes  —  unavailable. 
Prof.  Ostwald  has  expressed  this 
by  reviving  the  terminology  of 
the  perpetual  motion.  ''It  is  not 
generally  recognised  that  the 
principle  of  perpetual  motion  has 
two  sides.  On  the  one  side  .  .  . 
perpetual  motion  could  be  realised 
if  one  could  create  energy.  .  .  . 
The  expression  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  doing  this  is  the  first  law 
of  Energetics.  ...  A  perpetual 
motion  could,  however,  on  the 
other  side  be  attained  if  it  were 
possible  to  induce  the  large  store 
of  energy  at  rest  to  enter  into 
transformations.  .  .  .  This  might 
be  termed  a  perpetual  motion  of 
the  second  kind."  The  impossi- 
bility of  this  Ostwald  terms  the 
second  principle  of  Energetics 
('Allgemeine  Chemie,'  vol.  ii. 
part  1,  p.  i72 ;  cf.  Helm, 
*Energetik,'  p.  304). 
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28. 
>lication 
bj  Milium 
andJames 
Tbofnion. 


Applii 
byWi 


that  confusion  which  the  indefinite  use  of  the  word  had 
caused,  especially  among  Continental  writers.  One  of 
the  first  pretctical  applications  of  this  idea  as  referred 
to  the  motive  power  of  heat  in  Camot's  sense  was  made 
by  William  and  James  Thomson  in  1849.  They  had 
both  fully  realised  that  lowering  of  temperature  might 
be  accompanied  by  the  doing  of  work  by  heat,  and 
that  elevation  of  heat  to  a  higher  temperature  meant 
expense  of  work.  If,  therefore,  work  could  be  done  by 
heat  without  lowering  the  temperature,  there  was  an 
apparent  gain  of  motive  power  without  corresponding 
expenditure.  It  was  known  that  water  at  freezing 
temperature  expanded  in  becoming  ice:  it  was  capable 
of  doing  work,  frequently  very  destructive  work,  with- 
out a  lowering  of  temperature.  In  order  to  convert 
water  into  ice  of  the  same  temperature,  heat  must  be 
abstracted.  Here,  then,  was  a  case  of  a  possible  trans- 
ference of  heat  without  fall  of  temperature,  and  the 
creation  or  gain  of  great  power  to  do  work;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Carnot's  principle,  equality  of  temperature 
implied  an  absence  of  expenditure  of  work.  So  here 
was  a  case  of  gain  without  expenditure  of  power  sim- 
ply by  a  transference  of  heat  at  freezing-point.  James 
Thomson  ^  saw  the  solution  of  the  paradox.     If  water 


*  The  reasoning  of  James  Thom- 
8on,  based  again  upon  the  im|)ossi- 
bihty  of  a  perpetual  motion,  is  given 
in  the  following  passage  of  his  com- 
niuuication  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Kdinburgh,  dated  Januarj'  2,  1849 
(reprinted  in  his  brother,  Lord  Kel- 
vin's, *  Math,  and  Phys.  Pai>ers,' 
vol.  i.  p.  156) :  "  Some  time  ago  my 
brother,  Prof.  William  Thomson, 
pointed  out  to  me  a  curious  conclu- 


sion to  which  he  had  been  led  by 
reasoning  on  principles  similar  to 
those  developed  by  Camot  with  ref- 
erence to  tlie  motive  power  of  heat. 
It  was  that  water  at  the  freezing- 
point  may  be  converted  into  ice  by 
a  process  solely  mechanical,  and  yet 
without  the  final  expenditure  of  any 
mechanical  work.  This  at  first  ap- 
peared to  me  to  involve  an  impossi- 
bility, because  water  expands  while 
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in  expanding  by  freezing  is  made  to  do  work,  it  over- 
comes pressure;  it  has  to  freeze  under  pressure.  The 
temperature  of  water  freezing  under  pressure  must  be 
lower  than  that  of  water  freezing  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions.^ Knowing  the  mechanical  duty  of  a  degree  of 
temperature  and  the  work  of  the  expansion  of  ice,  he 
could  calculate  how  much  the  freezing-point  of  water 
must  be  lowered  by  pressure.  In  1850  his  brother 
William  Thomson  verified  this  theoretical  prediction  by 
actual  experiment.*  It  is  well  known  how  Helmholtz 
in  1865  made  use  of  this  theoretically  predicted  and 
practically  verified  phenomenon  in  his  celebrated  glacier 
theory.'  Both  James  and  William  Thomson,  when 
they  drew  the  conclusions  from  Camot's  theory,  still 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  entire  conservation  of 
heat*      But   William    Thomson,   who    was   equally  ac- 


freesiog ;  and  therefore  it  seemed 
to  foUow  that  if  a  quantity  of  it 
were  merely  enclosed  in  a  vessel 
with  a  movable  piston  and  frozen, 
the  motion  of  the  piston  conse- 
quent  on  the  expansion  being  re- 
sisted by  pressure,  mechanical  work 
would  be  given  out  without  any 
corresponding  expenditure ;  or,  in 
other  words,  a  perpetual  source  of 
mechanical  work,  commonly  called 
a  perpetual  motion,  would  be  pos- 
sible. ...  To  avoid  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  mechanical  work 
could  be  got  out  of  nothing,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  is  neceasAry 
further  to  conclude  that  the  freezing- 
point  becomes  lower  as  the  pressure 
to  which  the  water  is  subjected  is 
increased." 

^  "  The  mechanical  pressure  pro- 
motes— as  is  generally  the  case  with 
the  alternate  action  of  different 
forces  in  nature — such  a  change, 
▼is.,  melting  of  ice,  as  is  favourable 


to  the  effect  of  its  own  action " 
(Helmholtz,  *Vortrage  uiid  Reden,' 
vol.  i.  p.  217). 

^  *  Proceedings  of  the  Roy.  Soc. 
of  Edinburgh,'  January  1860,  re- 
printed in  'Math,  and  Phys.  Papers,' 
vol.  i.  p.  166. 

^  Helmholtz,  loc.  cit.y  p.  216  Mqq., 
where  also  the  phenomenon  dis- 
covered and  called  "regelation  of 
ice,"  by  Faraday,  is  similarly  ex- 
plained. 

^  It  is  important  to  notice  thiu, 
as  the  formula  with  which  we  are 
now  familiar,  that  the  mechanical 
work  gained  meant  consumption  of 
heat,  was  not  available  at  that  time. 
This  is  significantly  pointed  out  by 
Helm  (*Energetik,'  p.  69).  The 
reasoning  was  accordingly  more 
difficult  and  refined.  James  Thom- 
son, however,  had  at  the  time  some 
misgivings  on  the  then  prevalent 
view,  and  in  a  footnote  he  refers  to 
the  **  possibility  of  the  absolute  for- 
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quaiated  with  Camot'a  ideas  and  with  Joule's  work, 
increasingly  felt  the  necessity  of  reconciling  hoth  views 
in  one  consistent  view.  So  did  Clausius  independently 
at  Ziirich.  The  result  was  the  doctrine  of  the  "  con- 
servation of  energy," — not  of  heat,  as  Caniot  had  it, — 
and  the  embodiment  of  the  two  correct  ideas  contained 
independently  in  Camot's  and  Joule's  work  in  the  two 
well-known  laws  of  thermo-dynamics  *  —  viz.,  the  con- 
servation, eqtiivalence,  and  convertibility  of  enei^,  as 


inatioB  or  deatruction  of  heat  aa  au 
equiTalent  for  the  destruction  or 
formation  of  other  ageaciCB,  eucb  aa 
mechuiicftl  wort"  ('  Math,  and 
PhjB.  Papers,"  vol.  i.  p.  161,  not«). 
The  acoeptoiiue  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  convertibilitj  of  heat  and 
mechanical  work  —  implying  the 
coDxerval^oD  of  energy  in  place  of 
Che  cooaervatioD  of  heat,  aa  Camot 
bod  it — seems  to  have  taken  place 
in  Lord  Kelvio'B  mind  immediately 
after  his  paper  referred  to  above  in 
conaequence  of  a  paper  by  Bankine 
"  On  the  Mechanical  Action  of 
Heat"  (Etoy.  Soo.  Edinburgh,  Feb. 
IS60},  Bs  la  Bbovrn  by  his  letter  to 
Joule,  dated  October  1850  (loe.  eU., 
vol.  i.  p.  170).  He  there  refen  also 
lo  a  raemuir  by  Clauwus  in  Poggen- 
dorf 's  '  Annajen  '  of  April  and  May 
of  the  aame  year  as  adopting 
"  Joule's  axiom  instead  of  Carnot's  " 
(ibid.,  p.  173). 

'  The  recvDcilintiou  of  Joule's 
dynamical  theory  of  heat  with  Car- 
not's doctrine,  and  the  necess«ry 
modification  of  the  latter,  i«  con- 
tained in  l«rd  Kelvin's  clawical 
memoir,  "  On  the  Dynamical 
Theory  of  Heat,"  in  the  'Trans,  of 
the  Hoy,  Soo.  of  Eilinburgh,'  March 
1S&1  ('Hath,  and  Phys.  Paper^,' 
vol.  i.  p.  173  157.)  In  the  intro- 
duction, Davy,  Mayer,  Joule,  ajid 
notably  liebig,  are  mentioned  as 
earlier  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of 


the  converi^ibility  of  heat  into  me- 
chanical eSect.  Rankiiie  and  Clau- 
sius  as  the  latest  contributors  (p. 
170).  The  first  and  celebrated 
enunciation  of  tlie  second  law  by 
Tliomson  is  given  at  the  very  be- 
ginning (p.  179).  and  in  the  sequel 
the  denial  of  it  i*  shown  to  mean 
the  possibility  of  a  perpetual  mo- 
tion. A  little  farther  on  Thomson 
refers  to  Clausius  In  the  words : 
"  The  merit  of  first  establishing  the 
proposition  upon  correct  principles 
ia  entirely  due  to  Clausius,  who 
publisheil  his  deroonstralJon  of  it 
in  the  month  of  Hay  hut  year" 
(1850).  It  has  on  the  other  side 
been  admitted  by  Clausius  ('Die 
meclianische  Warmethenrie,'  2te 
Aug.,  1876,  voL  L  p.  358)  that 
T1iom«on's  independent  develop- 
ment of  the  uecond  law,  though 
published  hiter,  is  conducted  from 
a  more  general  point  of  view, 
wheresA  his  own  treatment  was 
purely  mathematical  and  confined 
to  special  cases.  The  most  general 
and  philosophical  expression  of  the 
new  principle  woa  given  by  Thom- 
son in  his  celebrated  communication 
ta  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
April  19,  18ft2,  "On  a  Univeraal 
Tendency  in  Nature  to  the  Dissipa- 
tion of  Mechanical  Energy"  (re- 
f  tinted  in  '  Math,  and  Pbjs. 
apen,'  vol,  L  p.  511). 
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expressed  in  the  first  law,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  avail- 
ability of  energy  as  expressed  in  the  second  law.  It  was 
Thomson  who  first  clearly  saw  that  the  axiom  of  the 
impossibility  of  a  perpetual  motion  would  be  infringed  if 
the  first  law  of  thermo-dynamics — the  indestructibility  of 
energy — was  accepted  without  the  second.  For  practical 
use,  for  doing  work,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  energy  be  not 
lost ;  it  must  be  available — get-at-able.  Energy  may  be 
in  a  condition  in  which  it  is  useless — hidden  away — and 
to  bring  it  forth  again  may  either  be  for  us  impossible 
(if  it  be  dissipated),  or  may  require  an  expenditure  of 
work — i.€.,  of  energy — to  do  so.  The  second  law  puts 
into  mathematical  language  another  very  important  and 
very  striking  property  of  the  processes  in  nature.  Let 
us  dwell  on  this  a  moment. 

The  doctrine  of  the  preservation  of  energy,  of  the 
equivalence  of  the  different  forms  of  energy,  tended  to 
put  aU  the  forms  of  energy  on  the  same  level.  If  they 
be  convertible,  they  appear  to  be  of  the  same  value. 
If  in  doing  work,  energy  was  not  consumed  but  only 
changed,  it  stood  to  reason  that  it  might  be  changed 
back  again,  so  that  the  work  could  be  done  over  again. 
In  other  words,  if  all  processes  are  purely  mechanical 
processes — ^modes  of  motion — a  supposition  which  very 
early  forced  itself  with  more  or  less  clearness  on  the 
pioneers  of  the  science  of  energy,  they  must  be  reversible : 
it  must  be  possible  to  turn  them  round  again,  to  imdo 
what  has  been  done,  or  to  do  what  has  been  undone. 
Now  the  common-sense  view  of  nature  tells  us  at  once 
that  this  is  impossible;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
Btruck  the  earlier  propounders  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
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equivalence  and  correlation  of  forces,  such  as  Faraday,, 
Mohr,  Mayer,  Grove — not  even  Joule  and  Helmholtz — 
that  if  neither  matter  nor  power  is  lost,  the  phenomena 
of  loss  and  waste  in  nature  and  in  human  life  remain 
unexplained.  The  only  mind  to  whom  this  problem 
presented  itself  was  Sadi  Camot,  and  it  presented  itself 
to  him  in  an  extreme  form;  for  he  started  with  the 
idea  that  even  heat  itself  in  doing  work  was  not  lost 
or  destroyed,  but  handed  over  from  the  hotter  body 
(the  boiler  of  the  steam-engine)  to  the  colder  body  (the 
condenser  of  the  steam-engine).  We  now  know  that 
this  view  was  not  correct — that  the  whole  heat  is  not 
handed  over,  but  always  only  a  portion  of  the  heat.  But> 
with  this  exaggerated  view  in  his  mind,  he  tried  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  loss  and  waste,  and  he  conceived  that 
the  explanation  lay  in  the  lowering  of  the  temperature. 
"It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why" — though  he  had 
assumed  it  as  an  axiom  that — "  in  the  development  of 
motive  power  by  heat,  a  cold  body  should  be  necessary,, 
why  in  consuming  the  heat  of  a  heated  body  we  cannot, 
produce  motion."  ^  Heat  at  high  temperature  is  of  more- 
value  for  doing  work  than  the  same  amount  of  heat  at- 


^  The  words  quoted  are  taken 
from  one  of  the  fragments  published 
m  the  year  1878  by  H.  Camot  from 
the  poBt humous  MSS.  of  his  brother, 
Sadi  Camot.  In  this  fragment  he 
approaches  the  modem  conception 
that  heat  is  the  result  of  motion  : 
he  sees  that  all  other  phenomena 
can  be  explained  by  this  hyjwthesis ; 
but  he  pauses  after  having  stated 
the  difficulty  quoteil  above  in  the 
text,  and  reverts,  after  some 
further  queries,  to  the  same  diffi- 


culty in  the  words,  "Canonecon- 
Burae  the  heat  entirely  without 
letting  any  arrive  at  the  body  B> 
[viz.,  from  a  body  A]  ?  If  this  were 
possible,  one  could  create  motive 
power  without  consumption  of  fuel, 
and  simply  by  the  destruction  of 
the  heat  of  bodies"  ('Puissance 
motrice,  &c. ,'  ed.  1878,  pp.  92  and 
94).  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
nearly  these  reflections  approach  to 
those  made  more  than  twenty  years- 
later  by  Thomson. 
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low  temperature.  By  doing  work,  as  also  by  conduction, 
and  radiation  with  absorption,  this  inequality  of  tempera- 
ture is  spent,  i.e.,  lost.  Clausius  and  Thomson  alone 
seem  to  have  grasped  the  value  of  this  conception.  The 
difficulty  was  to  put  it  into  mathematical  language — 
into  calculable  terms.  Each  did  this  independently. 
Thomson,  more  than  any  other  thinker,  put  the  problem 
into  common-sense  language,  brought  the  subject  home 
to  the  practical  reason ;  at  the  same  time  he  put  it  into  ^ 
mathematical  language,  allowing  the  conceptions  of  waste  ^  j 
and  of  value  and  of  availability  (or  usefulness)  of  energy 
to  be  scientifically — that  is,  measurably — defined.  In 
1851  he  put  the  axiom  upon  which  Camot's  reasoning 
is  based  (without  knowing  the  words  of  Camot  quoted 
above)  into  the  following  words :  ^  "  It  is  impossible  by 
means  of  inanimate  material  agency  to  derive  mechanical 
effect  from  any  portion  of  matter  by  cooling  it  below 
the  temperature  of  the  coldest  of  the  surrounding  objects." 
He  saw  at  once,  when  adopting  Joule's  doctrine  of  the 
convertibility  of  heat  and  mechanical  work,  that,  if  all 
processes  in  the  world  be  reduced  to  those  of  a  perfect 

*  The  term  **  waated,"  as  distin-  restoration  of  energy  ('  Papers,'  vol. 
ffuished  from  ''  annihilated,"  is  first 
miroduoed  in  Part  1  of  the  *  *  Dyn- 
amical Theory  of  Heat,"  1851,  p. 
189  of  *Math.  and  Phys.  Papers,' 
ToL  L ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of 
April,  entitled,  "On  a  Universal 
Tendency  in  Nature  to  the  Dissipa- 
tion of  Mechanical  Energy,"  the 
•nbjeot  is  brought  home  to  the 
general  understanding  by  a  succes- 
non  of  short  theses  referring  to 
the  dissipation  and  possible  limited 


i.  p.  511,  &c.) 

^  *  Math,  and  Phys.  Papers,'  vol. 
i.  pp.  179,  511.  Helmholtz  (' Vor- 
triige  und  Reden,'  vol.  i.  p.  43)  said 
in  1854 :  **  In  any  case  we  must 
admire  the  acumen  of  Thomson, 
who  could  read  between  the  letters 
of  a  mathematical  equation,  for 
some  time  known,  which  spoke 
only  of  heat,  volume,  and  press- 
ure of  bodies,  conclusions  which 
threaten  the  universe,  though  in- 
deed only  in  infinite  time,  with 
eternal  death." 
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mechanism,  they  will  have   this  property  of  a  perfect 

machine,  namely,  that  it  can  work  backward  as  well  as 

25.       forward.      It  is  against  all   reason   and  common-sense 

Sninin&ry 

gtatement     to  carrv  out  this  idea  in  its  integrity  and  completeness. 

SS^n).  "The  essence  of  Joule's  discovery  is  the  subjection  of 
physical  phenomena  to  dynamical  law.  If,  then,  the 
motion  of  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  were 
precisely  reversed  at  any  instant,  the  course  of  nature 
would  be  simply  reversed  for  ever  after.  The  bursting 
bubble  of  foam  at  the  foot  of  a  waterfall  would  reunite 
and  descend  into  the  water ;  the  thermal  motions  would 
reconcentrate  their  energy  and  throw  the  mass  up  the 
fall  in  drops,  re-forming  into  a  close  column  of  ascending 
water.  Heat  which  had  been  generated  by  the  friction 
of  solids  and  dissipated  by  conduction  and  radiation  with 
absorption,  would  come  again  to  the  place  of  contact  and 
throw  the  moving  body  back  against  the  force  to  which 
it  had  previously  yielded.  Boulders  would  recover  from 
the  mud  the  materials  required  to  rebuild  them  into 
their  previous  jagged  forms,  and  would  become  re-united 
to  the  mountain  -  peak  from  which  they  had  formerly 
broken  away.  And  also,  if  the  materialistic  hypothesis 
of  life  were  true,  living  creatures  would  grow  backwards 
with  conscious  knowledge  of  the  future,  but  with  no 
memory  of  the  past,  and  would  become  again  unborn. 
But  the  real  phenomena  of  life  infinitely  transcend 
human  science ;  and  speculation  regarding  consequences 
of  their  imagined  reversal  is  utterly  improfitable.  Far 
otherwise,  however,  is  it  in  respect  to  the  reversal  of  the 
motions  of  matter  uninfluenced  by  life,  a  very  elementary 
consideration  of  which  leads  to  the  full  explanation  of 
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the  theory  of  dissipation  of  energy."  ^  Whilst  Clausius  in 
Germany  and  Thomson  in  England  were  busy  reconciling 
the  truths  contained  in  Camot's  older  researches  with  the 
new  conceptions  firmly  established  by  Joule's  classical 
measurements,  putting  both  into  mathematical  and  into 
popular  language,  correcting  our  mathematical  formulae  as 
well  as  our  vocabulary,  other  applications  of  the  new 
ideas  assisted  in  procuring  for  them  general  recognition  Ranwne, 
and  acceptance.     Eankine^  in  England,  Zeuner^  in  Ger-  n^f'*" 


^  Lord  Kelvin,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
\mrgh,  2nd  February  1874,  on  "  The 
Kinetic  Theory  of  the  Dissipation 
of  Energy  "  (*  Proceedings,'  vol.  viii. 
p.  Z25  sqq,)  See  also  his  article  in 
the  '  Fortnightly  Review*  for  March 
1892,  reprinted  in  'Popular  Lec- 
tures and  Addresses,'  vol.  ii.  p. 
449  9qq, 

'  The  earliest  formal  treatise  on 
thermo  -  dynamics  was  Macquom 
Rankine*s  article  on  '*  The  Mechani- 
cal Action  of  Heat"  in  NichoFs 
'Cyclopaedia'  for  the  year  1855. 
The  part  he  took  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  science  was  prac- 
tical and  at  the  same  time  highly 
speculative.  His  papers  on  tem- 
perature and  elasticity  of  steam 
and  other  vapours,  on  the  expan- 
sion of  liquids  by  heat,  and  on 
the  mechanical  action  of  heat,  of 
dates  1849  and  1850  (see  '  Miscellan- 
eous Scientific  Papers,'  ed.  Millar, 
1881,  pp.  1,  16,  234),  entitle  him 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
fint — if  not  the  first  (see  his  claim 
to  priority  in  a  letter  in  Poggen- 
dorfs  'Annalen,'  p.  81,  1850)— to 
reconcile  Camot's  discovery  with 
the  mechanical  view.  His  investi- 
gationa  were  peculiar,  combining 
practical  applications  of  great  value 
and  important  predictions  (see 
Tait's  memoir  prefaced  to  Ran- 
kine's '  Papers,'  p.  xxiz)  with  daring 


speculation  ;  his  deductions  being 
founded  on  his  theory  of  molecular 
vortices.  Though  he  exerted  in 
this  country  a  great  influence  on 
the  early  workers  in  thermo- dyn- 
amics, his  theories  were  scarcely 
relished  in  Germany  (see  Helm- 
holtz's  criticism  of  Rankine's 
methods  in  1853,  quoted  by  Helm, 
'Energetik,'  p.  114),  where  Claus- 
ius's  independent  and  simultaneous 
researches  on  the  same  subject  had 
meanwhile  usurped  attention.  But 
Rankine's  *  Manual  of  Applied 
Mechanics'  (1857),  his  *  Manual  of 
the  Steam-engine  and  other  Prime 
Motors'  (1859),  were  the  first  books 
of  practical  application  in  whicli, 
through  a  happy  nomenclature 
and  an  extensive  use  of  graphical 
methods  (Watt's  indicator  diagram 
and  Gamut's  cycle),  the  new  ideas 
were  introduced  to  a  wider  circle. 
See  Helm's  estimate  of  Rankine's 
work  in  *£nergetik,'  p.  116  sqq, 

'  Somewhat  later  than  Rankine 
in  this  country,  Zeuner  in  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  following  upon 
Glausius's  theoretical  memoirs,  in- 
troduced the  mechanical  treatment 
of  practical  heat -problems.  His 
*  Grundziige  der  mechanischen 
Warmetheorie '  (1860)  was  to  many 
a  revelation.  Appearing  about  the 
time  when  the  German  mechanical 
and  chemical  industries  were  start- 
ing   upon    a    new    development. 
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many,  and  Him*  in  France,  studied  the  most  important 
of  all  machines  then  in  use,  the  steam-engine,  in  the  light 
of  the  new  discoveries.  It  became  possible  to  define 
clearly  what  was  meant  by  the  efl&ciency  of  an  engine, 
and  to  distinguish  between  those  losses  of  the  energy  of 
heat  or  temperature  which  were  dependent  on  the  use  of 
steam  as  the  working  substance,  and  therefore  inherent 
and  unavoidable,  and  those  losses  which  depended  upon 
the  mechanism  and  upon  the  carrying  out  of  the  process 
employed.  The  older  teachings  contained  in  treatises 
written  before  a  knowledge,  or  even  an  idea,  of  the 


largely  baaed  upon  the  scientific 
training  afforded  in  the  exceUent 
chemical  laboratories  and  poly- 
technic schools  of  Germany,  it 
assisted  in  giving  to  German  in- 
dustrial enterprise  that  scientific 
cliaracter  which  was  at  first  ridi- 
culed and  has  latterly  been  ex- 
t/>lled  in  unbounded  measure,  and 
which— combined  with  the  organis- 
ing ability  inherited  from  English 
ancestry — seems  to  be  one  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  great 
industrial  progress  of  America. 
First  among  writers  on  the  Contin- 
ent Zeuner  gave  such  a  connected 
exposition  of  the  principles  de- 
veloped by  Clausius,  Thomson,  and 
liankine  as  met  the  requirements 
of  practical  engineers  ;  attached  to 
them  applications  referring  to  the 
steam-engine ;  criticised  the  views 
adopter!  by  Watt  and  later  writers, 
notably  de  I'ambour,  with  reference 
U)  the  behaviour  of  saturated  va- 
pour in  the  steam-cylinder  during 
exiteLUHum  and  compression ;  and 
largely  prejMired  the  way  for  the 
great  improvements  in  steam,  air, 
and  refrigerating  engines  which 
have  Ijeen  brought  out  on  the  Con- 
tinent by  those  trained  in  his 
<icho<jl.    Through  Clausius,  Zeuner, 


and  others,  Dingler^s  'Poly- 
technic Journal'  became  the 
organ  by  which  the  many  discus- 
sions on  the  new  mechanical  theory, 
and  notably  the  second  law  of  ther- 
mo  •  dynamics,  gradually  forced 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of 
practical  men. 

^  Equally  important  were  the 
labours  of  Adolph  Him  (1815-90). 
He  was  a  self-made  man  who  had 
grown  up  in  the  midst  of  the  im- 
portant textile  industry  of  Alsace. 
With  a  naturally  inquiring  dis- 
position he  combined  the  scientific 
and  artistic  accomplishments  for 
the  manifestation  of  which  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  products 
of  that  country  have  long  been 
renowned.  He  approached  some 
of  the  great  theoretical  problems 
connected  with  practical  engin- 
eering, such  as  those  of  heat, 
steam,  lubrication,  and  superheat- 
ing, by  a  long  series  of  carefully 
planned  experiments.  A  very  in- 
teresting account  by  several  authors 
is  given  in  a  publication  by  Faudel 
and  Schwoerer  (*  Q.  A.  Him,  sa  Vie, 
sa  Famille,  ses  Travaux,'  Paris, 
1893).  Hirn,  like  Kankine,  was  not 
only  an  engineer,  but  also  an  artist 
and  a  philosopher. 
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mechanical  value  and  the  availability  of  heat  existed, 
hod  to  be  largely  altered,  and  corrected  notions  laid 
down,  frequently  as  a  result  of  prolonged  discussion.^ 
As  an  example,  I  may  refer  to  the  controversy  between 
Him  and  Zeuner  as  to  the  cause  of  the  great  discrepancy 
between  the  theoretical  and  practical  figures  referring  to 
the  work  in  the  steam-cylinder,  the  so-called  "  Water  or 
Iron  "  controversy .2 

But  whilst  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  corrected 
views  regarding  the  nature  of  heat  —  the  preservation 


^  The  best  account  of  the  prac- 
tical bearings  of  the  mechanical 
theories  of  Kankine  and  Glausius 
is  to  be  found  in  Prof.  Unwin's 
^'Forrest  Lecture/*  delivered  2nd 
Hay  1895,  before  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  published  in 
the  'Electrician,'  vol.  xxxv.  p.  46 
sqq.  and  p.  77  sqq.  He  there  refers 
to  the  great  discrepancy  between 
the  "rational"  and  the  "experi- 
mental "  theories,  and  to  Hirn's  ex- 
periments and  practical  results, 
notably  with  the  "  steam  -  jacket," 
and  his  introduction  of  "super- 
heating" in  1866.  "No  doubt 
the  rational  theory  altogether 
underrated  the  enormous  facility 
of  heat-exchange,  which  arises  out 
of  the  contact  between  a  conduct- 
ing cylinder- wall  and  a  vapour  in  a 
condition  of  the  greatest  instability, 
and  liable  to  condense  or  evaporate 
on  the  slightest  change  of  thermal 
condition  (p.  50).  The  several  con- 
troversies through  which  Glausius 
defended  and  gradually  elucidated 
the  somewhat  obscure  statement 
which  he  gave  of  the  so-called 
eecond  lawof  thermo-dynamics  may 
be  studied  with  advantage  in  the 
2nd  edition  of  his  collected  Memoirs 
{*  Die  mechanische  Wiirmetheorie,' 
Braunschweig,  voL  i.,  1876),  where 
his  replies  to  criticisms  of  Holtz- 


mann,  Decher,  Zeuner,  Rankine, 
Wand,  and  Tait  are  most  instruc- 
tive. A  good  account  is  also  given 
in  Baynes's  'Lessons  on  Thermo- 
dynamics/ Oxford,  1878,  p.  103 
8qa, 

^  See  Prof.  Unwin,  loc.  cit.,  p. 
79.  "  On  the  appearance  of  Isher- 
wood's  researches  in  1863,  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  rational 
theory  and  the  results  of  experi- 
ment were  recognised  by  Rankine 
and  others.  But  the  conditions  of 
the  steam  -  cylinder  condensation 
are  so  complex  that  for  a  long  time 
the  more  theoretical  writers  prac- 
tically ignored  both  Hirn's  and 
Isherwood's  results.  Zeuner  per- 
haps had  pushed  the  rational  theory 
to  the  furthest  limit  of  detail,  and 
with  the  greatest  insight  into  prac- 
tical conditions.  But  it  was  not 
till  1881  that  he  began  to  explicitly 
admit  the  largeness  and  importance 
of  the  condensing  action  of  the 
cylinder.  Zeuner  then  was  disposed 
to  attribute  initial  condensation  to 
the  presence  of  a  permanent  and 
not  inconsiderable  mass  of  water 
in  the  clearance  space  of  the  engine. 
...  In  opening  a  discussion  with 
Him  in  1881,  Zeuner  wrote  that  if 
the  presence  of  water  in  the  clear- 
ance space  was  conceded,  the 
Alsatian     calculations     would     be 
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and  waste  (degradation)  of  energy,  have  hardly  resulted 
in  those  practical  achievements  and  improvements  ^  which 
in  other  departments  of  applied  science,  notably  in 
chemistry  and  electricity,  have  followed  upon  new  dis- 
coveries, the  influence  of  these  new  conceptions  on 
scientific  thought  and  method  themselves  has  been 
enonnous.  Next  to  the  conceptions  introduced  by 
Darwin  into  the  descriptive  sciences,  no  scientific  ideas 
have  reacted  so  powerfully  on  general  thought  as  the 
ideas  of  energy.  A  new  vocabulary  had  to  be  created ; 
the  older  text-books,  even  where  they  dealt  with  known 
Huhjects  in  perfectly  correct  ways,  had  to  be  rewritten ; 
wcjU-known  and  approved  theories  had  to  be  revised  and 
resUited  in  corrector  terms,  and  problems  which  had 
lain  donnant  for  ages  to  be  attacked  by  newly  in- 
v(}iite(l  methods.     I  propose  in  the  rest  of  this  chapter 


greatly  aliaken.  .  .  .  There  thus 
aroHe  a  rather  angry  controversy 
which  has  been  summed  up  in  the 
nuestion,  *  Is  it  water  or  iron  ? ' 
I  flo  not  know  that  this  controversy 
has  been  as  yet  completely  decided." 
Hee  also  Peabody,  *  Thermo- 
dynamics of  the  Steam  •  Engine/ 
4th   ed.,   New  York,  1900,  p.  301 

'  This  explains  how  it  comes 
alnrnt  that  theoretical  thormo- 
(lynniiiics  is  still  regarded  with 
NUHpicion,  not  to  say  aversion,  bv 
many  enginf^ors  of  the  old  school, 
whoMi  knowlndge  is  principally 
\rtm%t\  u]nni  Axp<irinncn  dorivod  from 
tliM  nU'utn  tingiiio.  Tim  (Irst  tlieo- 
MitlMil  trimtiiMuit  of  tlin  ntctam* 
t^iHf,nn^  by  lUtikitin  in  Kngland, 
t%iii\  Z<:iMKir  III  (IfM'tiiany,  exliil>- 
if/«'|  Mil' li  rMKirnioiiN  discniftAncies 
bni  vvmui  tli«<ory  and  priMiticn ; 
(liM  nhiipllfvlng  AiiNuni|itionN  which 
wnin  \uiiirt\urni\  in  ordnr  to  make 


the  behaviour  of  steam  in  the 
cylinder  at  all  calculable  were  so 
far  wide  of  the  mark,  —  that  a 
general  consensus  seems  to  prevail 
among  theoretical  engineers  that 
progress  depends  less  upon  an 
immediate  application  of  thermo- 
dynamic principles,  than  upon  a 
careful  analysis — guided  by  theory 
— of  elaborate  tests  upon  the 
various  types  of  engines  now  in 
use.  Such  experiments  are  ac- 
cordingly— following  the  example 
of  Hirn  —  being  carried  out  in 
many  scientific  establishments  in 
this  country,  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  notably  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  are 
elaborately  recorded  in  many 
modern  publications.  See  Pea- 
body,  *  Thermo  •  dynamics  of  the 
Steam  -  engine,'  4th  ed.,  preface, 
and  chaps,  xiii.  and  xiv. ;  Ewing» 
'  The  Steam-Engine,'  1894,  p.  31. 
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to  glance  summarily  at  these  revolutions  in  the  domain 
of  scientific  thought  which  the  physical  view,  by  re- 
garding nature  as  the  playground  of  the  transfonnations 
of  energy,  has  brought  about.     What  I   have  just  in-       27. 

Revolution! 

dicated  will  suffice  to  brms  some  order  into  the  account  brought 

^  about  by 

I  propose  to  give.  There  are  four  distinct  directions  in  ^^^^ 
which  we  have  to  look.  Firstly,  there  is  the  clearer 
definition  of  the  new  ideas  laid  down  in  the  new  vocab- 
ulary of  scientific  and  popular  language  during  the 
second  half  of  the  century.  Secondly,  there  is  the 
revision  and  recasting  of  the  whole  body  of  physical 
and  chemical  knowledge  in  the  light  of  the  new  insight 
which  had  been  attained.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  criticism 
of  existing  theories  from  the  new  points  of  view ;  and 
lastly,  there  are  the  fresh  departures  which  these  novel 
ideas  have  suggested. 

The  first  definite  use  of  the  new  conceptions  of  power 
and  work,  and  of  a  scale  of  mechanical  value,  were  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  Poncelet  and  Sadi  Camot  in 
France  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  century.  The 
first  philosophical  generalisations  were  given  by  Mohr 
and  Mayer ;  the  first  mathematical  treatment  was  given 
by  Helmholtz ;  the  first  satisfactory  experimental  verifica- 
tion by  Joule,  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  century. 
The  practical  elaboration  of  the  whole  system  following 
upon  Joule's  and  Regnault*s  experiments  belongs,  through 
Thomson  and  Rankine  in  this  country,  and  through 
Glausius  in  Germany,  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  century. 
Students  in  our  age  entering  on  the  study  of  mechanical, 
physical,  chemical,  and  even  physiological  processes,  reap 
the  benefit  of  these   labours  by  at  once  grasping  the 
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underlying  unity  and  correspondence  of  all  natural  phe- 
nomena, inasmuch  as  they  all  depend  on  the  trans- 
formation of  a  quantity,  termed  energy,  which  is  in 
many  cases  measurable  in  its  best-known  form — i.e.,  as 
energy  of  motion — and,  where  this  is  not  possible,  in 
the  form  of  heat. 

Helmholtz  had  already,  in  1847,  summarily  reviewed 
the  whole  field,  beginning  with  a  restatement  of  the 
fundamental  formulae  of  dynamics  in  the  light  of  the 
new  principle,  and  ending  with  a  reference  to  the  trans- 
formation of  energy  in  living  vegetable  and  animal 
organisms.  The  key  to  his  explanations  is  to  be  found 
in  the  introduction  of  a  term  to  denote  what  becomes 
of  energy  if  it  ceases  to  exist  as  energy  of  motion  or  as 
a  velocity,  when  it  is  changed  to  energy  of  mere  position. 
28.  To  this  end  he  introduces  the  idea  of  stress  or  tension, 
iioiteon  The  conception  is  already  contained  in  older  books  on 
mechanics  as  latent  force  (Camot),^  and  the  purely 
mathematical  ti^eatment  of  dynamics  by  Lagrange  and 
Hamilton  had  prepared  the  ground  by  showing  how  all 
dynamical  problems  could  be  reduced  to  the  knowledge 
of  two  quantities,  the  vis  viva  and  the  force   function. 


"tension." 


1  L.  N.  M.  Carnot  (1763-1823), 


father  of  Sadi  Campt,  member  of  the 


gether  with  Monge,   one    of    the 


usually  termed  the  great  Carnot,       founders  of  modem  geometry,  of 


which  more  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 


Directory,  War  Minister,  and  one  He  introduced  the  principle  of  the 

of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  *  Correlation  des  Figures  de  Qdo- 

France,   has    a    name    in    science  m^trie'   (Paris,   1801).     His  books 

through  his  *  Rftsai  sur  les  Machines  ;   were  translated  in  Germany,  where 


en  general '  (Dijon,  1784),  l^is *  Prin- 
cipes  fondamentaux  de  TEquilibre 
et  du  Mouvement'  (Paris,  1803),  as 
well  as  through  his  *  Reflexions  sur 
la  Mdtaphysique  du  Calcul  infi- 
nitesimal *  (Paris,  1797)  and  his 
*  Theorie  des  Trans versales '  (Paris, 
1806),   by   which    he  became,   to- 


they  had  a  great  influence.  On  his 
connection  with  the  history  of  the 
conception  of  energy,  see  Bohn  in 
*  Phil.  Mag.,*  iv.  300,  vol.  xxix.  ; 
also  If  elm,  '  Energetik,*  p.  13  ;  and 
the  Eloge  by  Arago  of  the  year 
1837. 
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The  exposition  of  Helmholtz,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  understood  or  accepted.  The  general  recog- 
nition of  the  relation  of  active  and  latent  forces  dates 
rather  from  Thomson's  and  Eankine's  writings  in  1851 
and  the  following  years.  Thomson  uses  the  term 
''mechanical  energy"  (later,  from  1851,  intrinsic 
energy,  or  simply  energy),  and  considers  this  quantity 
to  be  a  measure  of  the  store  of  power  to  do  work 
which  a  material  system  possesses ;  ^  and  Eankine,^ 
early  in  1853,  introduces  and  defines  the  terms  actual 
(or  sensible)  energy  and  potential  (or  latent)  energy, 
which  are  at  once  adopted  by  Thomson  ^  in  the  place  tija"1nd 
of  the  terms  dynamical  and  statical  energy,  which   he  energy. 


29. 
"Poten- 


^  The  memoir  of  Thomson  in 
which  he  introduces  the  physical 
conception  of  the  quantity  "energy" 
in  the  place  of  a  merely  mathema- 
tical symbol  used  by  Clausius,  and 
inaugurates  the  terminology  of 
modern  physics,  is  contained  in 
the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,'  vol.  xx., 
Part  3  (read  December  15,  1851, 
and  reprinteil  in  *  Math,  and  Phys. 
Papers,'  vol.  i.  p.  222),  as  an  ap- 

Sindiz  to  the  great  paper  "  On  the 
ynamical  Theory  of  Heat,  with 
Numerical  Results  deduced  from 
Hr  Joule's  Equivalent  of  a  Thermal 
Unit»  and  M.  Regnault's  Observa- 
tions on  Steam"  (Trans.  Edinb. 
Soo.,  March  1851  :  reprinted  in 
'PhU.  Mag./  1852,  and  *Math. 
and  Phys.  Papers,'  vol.  i.  p.  174 
Moq. ;  see  especially  p.  186,  note). 
The  term  energy  Imd  indeed  been 
used  by  Thomson  already  in  1849 
as  a  synonym  for  mechanical  efifect, 
but  he  had  not  then  accepted 
the  dynamical  theory.  He  merely 
puts  the  question  in  a  footnote  to 
his  exposition  of  Carnot's  theory : 
''When    thermal   agency  is  .    .   . 


spent,  what  becomes  of  the 
mechanical  eflfect  which  it  might 
produce?  Nothing  can  be  lost  in 
the  operations  of  nature — no  energy 
can  be  destroyed  "  (*  Papers,'  vol.  i. 
p.  118,  1849). 

'  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow, 
January  5,  1853,  reprinted  in 
'Miscellaneous  Scientific  Papers,' 
ed.  Millar,  p.  203  tf/q.  See  also 
Rankine's  note,  dated  1864,  in  the 
28th  vol.  of  the  4th  series  of  the 
*  Phil.  Mag.,'  p.  404. 

^  See  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Glasgow  Philos.  Soc.,  January 
1853,  reprinted  with  additions 
fromNichol's  *  Cyclopaxlia '  (1860) 
in  *  Math,  and  Phys.  Papers,'  vol. 
i.  p.  521.  In  this  paper  Thomson 
also  introduces  the  term  "  electrical 
capacity  "  of  a  conductor.  Thom- 
son subsequently  introduced  the 
word  "  kinetic  "  in  place  of  "  actual " 
energy.  See  also  Thomson's  Lec- 
ture before  the  Royal  Institution, 
February  29,  1856,  reprinted  in 
'  Math,  and  Phys.  Papers,'  vol.  ii.  p. 
182,  and  'Popular  Lectures,'  vol. 
ii.  p.  418,  especially  the  note  to  p. 
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had  employed  before.  How  little  these  ideas,  which 
have  now  been  introduced  into  elementary  text-books 
as  the  very  alphabet  of  physical  knowledge,  commended 
themselves  in  that  age,  except  to  a  few  intellects  that 
had  been  occupied  for  many  years  trying  to  fix  precise 
tenns  whielx  should  be  capable  of  mathematical  defini- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  correspond  to  common-sense 
experience,  is  evident,  inter  multa  cUia,  from  the  criti- 
cism by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  1866.^  Here  it  is 
maintained  that  the  use  of  the  term  "  potential  energy  " 
''  is   unfortunate,   inasmuch   as   it  goes   to  substitute  a 


426.  A  very  complete  and  careful 
hitftorical  account  of  the  gradual 
invention  and  cryitalUfiation  of  the 
vocabulary  of  the  energy  concep- 
tion in  given  by  Helm,  '  Die  Lehre 
von  der  Knergie,'  Leipzig,  1887,  p. 
36  M(jn. 

^  The  (latwage  quoted  appears  in 
an  article  "  On  the  Origin  of  Force," 
by  Sir  Jolm  Herschel,  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  'Fortnightly  Re- 
vi4iw,'  1865,  p.  439.  The  article  is 
well  worth  reading  for  those  who 
widh  to  realise  the  enormous  benefit 
which  had  been  rendered  to  science 
by  baniHhing  the  indefinite  use  of 
the  word  ftirce  and  by  introducing 
the  term  energy,  restricting  the  use 
of  force  to  the  meaning  attached  to 
it  by  Newum.  Sir  John  Herschel 
utill  speaks  of  the  "conservation  of 
force  "  (as  did  likewise  Helmholte, 
who,  however,  very  early  introdueeH 
the  term  A  rlM'tUkntft,  jKiwer  to  do 
work,  thuH  removiuK  all  ambiguity). 
lUiiikiun  ttipliod  to  Horm^horM  criti* 
fiHiti  in  H  pupi^r  ituul  Uifore  the 
(iliiMgow  IMiiloHophiciil  Soi'ioty,  *J3rd 
•JaiiiiHiy  lM(t7  (r»print4Ml  in  '  Mis- 
(i!||.  Hriuhl.  I'speiH,'  p.  *i'JU  1177.) 
Ifn  lliMM)  Mliilci  tliat  the  (|UHntity 
ilHrIf  oi  liUH  Its  u  niHthematiial  sym- 
bol in  Nfiwloit'u  '  I'riiicipia'  (prop. 
'Mlj,  but  till  ruruntly  had  received 


no  appropriate  name.  He  closes  his 
remarks  by  the  still  more  import- 
ant reflection :  "  One  of  the  chief 
objects  of  mathematical  physics  is 
to  ascertain,  by  the  help  of  experi- 
ment and  observation,  what  phy- 
sical quantities  or  functions  are 
*  conserved. '  "  As  such  he  enum- 
erates mass,  resultant  momentum, 
resultant  angular  momentum, 
total  energy,  thermo-dynamic  func- 
tion. Whilst  this  physical  problem 
was  being  defined  by  Rankine, 
Cayley,  Sylvester,  and  Hermite 
were  working  at  the  corresponding 
problem  in  pure  mathematics  to 
decide  what  properties  or  quanti- 
ties remain  unaltered  (t.f.,  in- 
variant), if  an  arrangement  of 
several  algebraical  symbols  is  sub- 

J'ected  to  algebraical  operations, 
t  is  the  modem  doctrine  of  "in- 
variants. "  This  doctrine  has  led  to 
an  enormous  extension  and  simpli- 
fication of  the  theory  of  mathema- 
tical forms  or  quantics.  It  is  the 
key  to  all  mathematical  tactics,  and 
]u*e))ares  a  useful  instrument  for 
the  a]>]>lication  of  mathematics  to 
physical  problems.  See  Major  Mac- 
Mahon's  Address  to  the  Mathema- 
tical ScH^tion  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, Glasgow,  1891. 
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truism  for  a  great  dynamical  fact " ;  an  admission 
which  would  mean  that  it  brings  common-sense  and 
precise  mathematical  expression  into  close  proximity 
and  harmony,  or  describes  a  very  general  phenomenon 
completely  and  in  the  simplest  way. 

In  order  to  become  generally  recognised  as  the 
simple  alphabet  of  scientific  language,  the  new  ideas 
had  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  the  whole  structure 
of  physical  and  chemical  knowledge,  theoretical  as  well 
as  experimental;  the  elements  and  axioms  had  to  be 
restated  so  as  at  once  to  express  the  new  view  and  to 
open  out  the  enlarged  aspect  which  had  been  prepared. 
The  diflferent  departments  of  mechanics,  physics,  and 
chemistry  had  to  be  elaborated  and  co-ordinated  ac- 
cording to  a  uniform  design.  Helmholtz  had  indeed, 
as  early  as  1847,  roughly  sketched  the  plan  of  the 
work,  but  occupied  as  he  was  during  the  twenty  fol- 
lowing years  mainly  with  another  much-neglected  field, 
the  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  sensation,  he  did  not 
return  to  his  original  thesis  till  many  years  later,  when 
he  made  an  application  of  fundamental  importance. 

Meanwhile  the  important  task  of  rebuilding  the  edifice 
of  the  physical  sciences,  and  establishing  on  a  large  scale 
that  which  I  term  the  physical  view  of  nature,  fell 
almost  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  what  we  may  call 
the  Scotch  school  of  natural  philosophy — James  and  so. 
William  Thomson,  Macquorn  Rankine,  James  Clerk  schoou 
Maxwell,  P.  G.  Tait,  and  Balfour  Stewart,  in  this  coimtry ; 
whilst  Clausius  abroad  worked  almost  alone.  Eankine 
and  James  Thomson  very  early  (1855)  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  general  science  called  "Energetics"  or  "the 
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abstract  theory  of  physical  phenomena  in  general"^ 
It  is  only  in  our  day,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  that  these  ideas  have  been  taken  up  by 
others,  and  that  the  plan  begins  to  be  realised.  The 
reasons  why  at  the  time  it  was  abandoned  were 
manifold. 

To  begin  with,  it  was  soon  found,  notably  by  Joule^ 
Helmholtz,  and  William  Thomson,  that  the  new  prin- 
ciple of  the  conservation  of  energy,  if  applied  to  various 
other  phenomena  outside  of  the  narrower  field  of  ther- 
motics,  led  to  a  co-ordination  and  comprehension  of 
them  which  was  then  quite  unexpected:  opening  out 
new  aspects,  disclosing  unknown  properties,  and  sug- 
gesting innumerable  experiments.  As  instances  I  may 
refer  to  the  thermo-elastic  and  thermo-electric  pheno- 
mena of  bodies,  which  very  early  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  founders  of  the  theory  of  energy.  The 
discharge  of  the  Leyden-jar,  the  generation  of  electric 
currents  in  the  voltaic  cell,  the  heat  of  electrolysis, 
the  actions  of  permanent   magnets   and   those   between 

^  In  a  paper  read  before  the  to  find  a  general  rule  for  the  trans- 
formation of  energy  ('  Lehre  von 
der  Energie,'  1887,  p.  63).  That 
such  a  general  rule  can  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge 
be  established  on  purely  energetic 
principles  is  upheld  by  some  (Ost- 
wald,  Helm)  and  disputed  by 
others  (see  especially  Planck, 
*  Thermodynamik,'  1897,  p.  71 
8qq.),  who  8tat«  their  conviction 
that  the  "  energy-principle  clearly 
does  not  suffice  for  the  definition 
of  natural  processes."  The  whole 
discussion  merges  into  a  philos- 
ophical  question,   of    which    more 


Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow, 
May  1855,  entitled  "Outlines  of 
the  Science  of  Energetics,"  and  re- 
printed in  *  Miscellaneous  Papers,' 
ed.  Millar,  p.  209  8qq.  See  for  the 
above  definition  p.  228.  James 
Thomson's  contribution  is  to  be 
found  in  a  paper  on  "  Crystalliza- 
tion and  Liquefaction,"  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  December  5, 
1861,  in  which  he  establishes  and 
gives  examples  of  the  application 
of  "a  general  physico-mechanical 
principle  or  axiom,"  which  indi- 
cates when  a  "  substance  or  system 
will  pass  into  the  changed  state."  later  on. 
As  Helm  says,  it  is  a  first  attempt 
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electric  currents  and  magnets,  the  phenomena  of  dia- 
magnetism,  Ampfere's  theory  and  Weber's  basis  of 
electric  measurement,  Seebeck's  production  of  electric 
currents  by  heating  in  a  non-homogeneous  conductor, 
the  remarkable  phenomena  known  by  the  name  of 
Peltier,  the  electro -dynamic  properties  of  metals,  the 
thermo- elastic  properties  of  matter,  were  all  studied 
in  the  light  of  the  new  principle,  the  conservation 
and  transformation  of  energy.  Another  very  import- 
ant problem  presented  itself,  viz.,  the  introduction  of 
the  new  ideas  into  the  higher  educational  literature, 
the  re -writing  of  the  text -books  of  science  on  the 
basis  of  the  principle  of  energy,  and  especially  the 
development  of  the  fundamental  notions  in  mechanics 
in  conformity  with  the  more  modem  views.  Here, 
then,  it  became  evident  that  the  physical  view  of 
natural  phenomena,  according  to  which  they  are  all 
instances  of  the  transformation  of  energy,  could  be 
considered  and  expounded  as  a  further  development  of 
the  laws  of  motion  as  laid  down  in  Newton's  '  Prin- 
cipia.'  It  was  especially  the  third  law  of  motion,  in 
which  Newton  stated  the  equality  of  action  and  re- 
action, that  lent  itself  to  such  an  interpretation  as 
would  at  once  lead  to  the  wider  grasp  and  deeper 
insight  into  natural  processes  which  the  principle  of 
energy  afforded.  Accordingly  about  the  year  1860, 
when  the  new  ideas  on  energy  had,  in  the  minds  of 
the  great  pioneers,  acquired  that  importance  which 
has  enabled  them  to  become  the  basis  of  a  more 
and  more  comprehensive  view — the  physical  view — of 
natural   phenomena,  the  necessity  was  experienced   of 
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bringing  them  into  harmony  and  continuity  with  the 
older  Newtonian  ideas.  These  had  been  only  imper- 
fectly transmitted  by  the  many  commentaries  and  text- 
books of  the  Cambridge  school.  The  same  was  the 
case  in  the  system  of  Lagrange,  in  which  the  whole 
of  mechanics  had  been  reduced  to  a  mathematical  ex- 
pression, the  physical  and  experimental  foundations 
being  pushed  aside.  The  *Principia'  of  Newton  was 
again  studied,  and  re -edited  in  the  unabridged  form, 
and  an  interpretation  and  amplification  of  the  third 
law  of  Motion — so  as  to  embrace  the  principle  of 
energy — was  made  the  key  to  the  science  of  dyn- 
amics. Dynamics  was  not  taught  after  but  before 
statics.  Statics  was  treated  as  a  special  case  of  the 
theory  of  motion.  To  make  the  new  position  still 
more  marked,  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  term 
dynamics  the  general  term  which  embraces  kinetics 
and  statics  as  subdivisions,  and  to  reserve  the  word 
"  mechanics  "  for  the  science  of  machines.  The  change 
which  then  took  place  in  the  didactic  methods  can 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  first  and  second  editions  of 
the  well-known  treatise  by  Tait  and  Steele  on  *The 
Dynamics  of  a  Particle.'  The  real  compendium  of  the 
new  doctrine  is  the  treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy  by 
81.       Thomson  and  Tait,  which  has  probably  done  more  than 

Thnmmn 

And  Tait.  any  other  book  in  this  country  to  lead  the  mathe- 
matical studies  at  the  foremost  universities  and  colleges 
into  paths  more  useful  for  physical  and  experimental 
research.  The  greatest  exponent  of  the  new  ideas  was 
James  Clerk  Maxwell,  to  whom  is  also  due  the  merit 
of  having  applied  them  for  the  purpose  of  testing  and 
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confirming  the  worth  of  the  treasure  which  lay  hidden 
in  the  experimental  researches  of  Faraday.  Next  to  the 
handbook  of  Thomson  and  Tait,  no  writings  probably 
have  done  more — especially  outside  of  England,  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America — than  those  of  Maxwell  to 
revolutionise  the  teaching  of  natural  philosophy. 

I  must  now  revert  to  what  I  said  in  the  last  chap- 
ter regarding  Maxwell's  attempt  to   put  the  ideas  of       82. 
Faraday  on  the  communication  of  electric  and  magnetic  Maxweii. 
phenomena  through  space  into  mathematical  language — 


i.e.,  into  measurable  terms.  I  there  related  how  Max- 
well's earliest  treatment  of  the  subject  was  an  attempt 
to  construct  a  mechanical  model  of  the  dielectric  that 
would  be  capable  of  exhibiting  and  transmitting  the  pro- 
perties  of  stress — i.e.,  of  tension  and  pressure — which 
the  experimental  researches  of  Faraday  had  partly  de- 
monstrated and  partly  suggested.  In  the  sequel,  as 
was  said,  he  desisted  from  this  attempt,  which  has 
since  been  taken  up  and  further  elaborated  by  others, 
and  resorted  to  a  difiTerent  train  of  reasoning.  This 
line  had  been  suggested  by  the  introduction  of  the 
doctrine  of  energy  into  all  physical  research.  As  the 
Work  of  scientific  chemists  was  for  a  long  time  ex- 
clusively governed  by  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  the  constancy  of  weight  or  conservation  of  matter, 
so,  when  once  the  mathematical  expression  of  the 
various  forms  of  energy  had  been  correctly  established, 
it  became  possible  to  arrive  at  a  multitude  of  relations 
of  physical  quantities  merely  by  applying  the  principle 
of  the  constancy  of  the  quantity  of  energy.  In  this 
way  the  principle  of  energy  is  a   kind  of   regulative 
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|«UM/;i|/L(5,  one  which  allows  us  to  deal  with  the  grand 
U/Ul  or  outcome — ^mathematically  called  the  integral — 
of  physical  processes  and  changes  without  necessarily 
Ifffmeeaing  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  minute  elements 
or  factors — mathematically  called  diflTerentials — out  of 
which  they  are  compounded.  Inasmuch  as  what  we 
actually  observe  are  always  integral  effects — i.e.,  sum- 
mations or  aggregates  of  great  nimibers  of  individual 
and  unobservable  processes — this  line  of  reasoning  is 
not  infrequently  very  useful,  and  has  been  in  many 
cases  applied  to  arrive  at  important  conclusions.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  analogue  in  science  of  the  method  8UKK)rd- 
ing  to  which  practical  men  very  often  succeed  in  carrying 
on  extensive  business  transactions,  of  which  they  possess 
a  merely  external  though  accurate  knowledge ;  or  of  the 
balance-sheet  of  an  industrial  undertaking  which  exhibits 
and  guarantees  the  correct  result,  though  only  the  profit 
and  loss  account  and  the  ledgers  would  show  how  this 
result  has  been  arrived  at. 

Faraday  had  taught  us  how  to  look  upon  any  given 
portion  of  space  in  which  electric,  magnetic,  chemical^ 
and  thermal  changes  were  going  on  as  a  connected  system,, 
which  he  termed  the  electro-magnetic  field.  He  and 
others — notably  Oersted,  Ohm,  Weber,  Lenz,  and  Joule 
— had  shown  how  the  different  occurrences  in  such  a 
system  could  be  reduced  to  a  conmion  measure,  and  how 
they  were  observably  connected.  Maxwell  brought  all 
these  phenomena  together  under  the  term  "  energy  of 
the  electro-magnetic  field,"  and  set  himself  to  study  the 
possible  forms  and  changes  of  this  quantity  imder  the 
law  of  the  conservation  of  energy — i.e.,  as  the  preser- 
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vation  of  the  sum-total  of  the  energy.  This  energy 
could  exist  as  motion  (actual  or  kinetic  energy),  being 
either  motion  of  electricity  as  in  the  current  controlled 
by  the  law  of  Ohm,  or  motion  of  ponderable  masses,  such 
as  magnets  or  electric  conductors;  or  it  might  be  dis- 
sipated energy — i,e,,  energy  apparently  lost  in  the  form 
of  heat — controlled  by  the  law  of  Joule,  or,  to  complete 
the  summation,  it  might  be  stored-up  energy — potential 
energy.  Faraday's  researches  had  suggested  where  this 
store  was :  it  was  in  the  surrounding  space,  which  must 
be  considered  as  capable  of  being  strained  or  put  into  a 
condition  of  stress,  as  elastic  bodies  are  capable  of  being 
strained.  Thomson  and  Tait  had  shortly  before  shown 
how  to  submit  the  properties  of  elastic  systems  to  cal- 
culation in  the  most  general  manner,  by  studying  the 
modes  in  which  energy,  actual  and  potential,  was  dis- 
tributed in  them,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion.  The 
way  seemed  then  paved  for  Maxwell  to  consider  with  the 
greatest  generality  the  properties  of  the  electro-magnetic 
field,  reducing  them  all  to  mechanical  measures.  This  he 
did  by  introducing  the  generalised  conception  of  a  dis- 
placement or  strain  which  exists  in  the  field,  and  which 
is  communicated  as  a  periodic  or  vibratory  motion  with 
a  velocity  dependent  on  the  properties  or  so-called  con- 
stants of  the  medium.  It  is  known  how  he  succeeded  in 
identifying  very  completely  all  the  various  experimentally 
ascertained  electric  and  magnetic  phenomena,  fixing  their 
nature  and  quantities  in  conformity  with  experience, 
and  arriving  finally  at  the  suggestion  that  the  velocity  of 
the  transmission  of  the  electro-magnetic  displacement  in 
air  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  light,  the  latter  being. 
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in  fact,  an  electro-magnetic  disturbance  of  very  short 
wave  length.  I  also  mentioned  above  how  this  sug- 
gestion received  a  brilliant  confirmation  from  Hertz  when 
he  succeeded  in  exhibiting  electro-magnetic  waves,  which 
in  travelling  through  space,  though  not  luminous,  showed 
all  the  properties  peculiar  to  light  waves,  such  as  re- 
flexion, refraction,  polarisation,  &c. 

Whilst  in  this  country,  during  the  period  from  1850 
to  1870,  the  Scotch  school  of  natural  philosophy  was 
thus  occupied  in  rebuilding  the  whole  edifice  of  physical 
science  on  the  new  basis  aflforded  by  the  energy  ideas, 
Clausius  in  Germany  worked  at  the  further  elaboration 
of  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat,  and,  as  I  stated  above, 
at  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  without  abandoning  the 

■  i 

astronomical  view  of  natural  phenomena,  which,  with  its 
supposition  of  forces  acting  at  a  distance,  still  almost 
exclusively  governed  theoretical  physics  and  chemistry 
abroad.  No  one  did  more  to  emphasise  the  difference 
between  this  and  Faraday's  views  than  Clerk  Maxwell, 
who  had  welded  the  latter  into  a  consistent  scheme  by 
means  of  the  conception  of  energy.  About  the  year 
1870  Helmholtz  again  appeared  as  a  leader  of  scien- 
tific thought  in  this  domain,  and  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  movement  which  by  degrees  almost 
completely  swept  away  the  older  ideas.  It  was  by  him 
or  at  his  suggestion  that  many  of  the  more  modem 
English  works  of   science  were  translated^    and  intro- 

^  Notably   Thomson    and    Tait's   :   natural    philosophers    of    eminent 
*  Natural  Philosophy,'  and   several       rank  abroad  who  broke  with   the 


of  Tyndall's  well  -  known  more 
popular  works  on  *  Sound,'  *  Heat,' 
and '  Fragments  of  Science. '  Helm- 
holtz  was    also   one   of    the   first 


older  habit  of  exclusiveness  which 
clung  to  academic  teachers  in  Qer- 
many,  and  who  followed  the  English 
example  set  by  the  **  Addresses  "  of 
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duced  in  Germany,  and  that  especially  the  ideas  of 
Faraday  and  Maxwell  were  popularised,  expounded,  and 
submitted  to  elaborate  tests.  These  culminated  in  the 
brilliant  discoveries  of  Hertz  already  referred  to. 

As  in  his  earlier  researches  into  the  connection  of  the 
phenomena  of  heat  and  mechanical  work,  so  in  these 
later  ones  concerning  the  electro-dynamic  laws,  Helm-       34. 
holtz  seems  to  have  approached  his  subject  primarily  in  on  electro. 
the  interest  of  physiological^  science.      At   that    time 


the  British  Aaaociation  and  the  still 
older  "Lectures"  of  the  Royal 
Institution.  Before  his  time  there 
were  only  rare  instances  —  notably 
those  of  Bessel,  Liebig,  and  Hum- 
boldt— where  scientific  thinkers  of 
the  first  rank  condescended  to  influ- 
ence general  opinion  and  polite 
literature  by  stepping  down  from 
the  university  chair  into  the  arena 
of  a  popular  audience.  No  other 
German  scientific  thinker  has  left  a 
collection  equal  to  Helmholtz's 
'Yortrage  und  Reden,'  not  even 
Bessel,  whose  '  Populare  Vorlesun- 
gen  iiber  wissenschaftliche  Qegen- 
stande '  (ed.  Schumacher,  Hamburtr, 
1848)  are  too  little  known.  Du 
Bois-Reymond's  '  Reden '  are  a  mine 
of  information  on  the  history  of 
science,  and  von  Baer's  *  Reden ' 
(Braunschweig,  1886)  contain  some 
excellent  and  original  discourses. 

^  Emil  du  Bois  -  Reymond,  in 
many  passages  of  his  remarkable 
addresses,  and  latterly  in  his  ap- 
preciative Eloge  of  Helmholtz 
(Leipzig,  1897),  has  preserved  the 
historical  data  for  a  genetic  history 
of  Helmholtz's  electrical  researches, 
which,  beginning  in  1851,  and  cul- 
minating in  Hertz's  brilliant  ex- 
periments on  the  "  rays  of  electric 
energy "  in  1888,  completely 
changed  the  aspect  of  electrical 
science  in  Germany  and  to  a  less 
degree  in  France.    The  older  view. 


based  upon  a  mathematical  develop- 
ment of  the  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  Ampere  and  mainly  asso- 
ciated with  the  brilliant  name  of 
Wilhelm  Weber,  whose  very  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  measure- 
ments largely  supplied  the  material 
for  the  modem  theory,  is  prac- 
tically unknown  to^  electricians  in 
this  country.  No  English  text-book 
contains  even  a  reference  to  a  view 
which  was  once  dominant  abroad, 
and  which  for  this  reason  forms 
a  very  interesting  episode  in  the 
history  of  thought.  In  the  fourth 
chapter  I  have  referred  to  this 
view  as,  beside  the  theory  of  Bos- 
covich,  presenting  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  applications  of  the  as- 
tronomical view  of  nature,  which 
originated  in  this  country  but  was 
mainly  cultivated  by  the  French 
school.  I  must  now  briefly  refer 
to  the  counter- movement,  which 
in  Germany  is  mainly  identified 
with  the  name  of  Helmholtz.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  left  the  mark 
of  his  genius  on  the  scientific 
history  of  his  country  as  Lord 
Kelvin  has  done  on  that  of  Eng- 
land. His  collected  papers  show  us 
— and  du  Bois-Reymond  tells  us — 
how  Helmholtz's  interest  in  elect- 
rical problems  was  connected  with 
the  remarkable  phenomena  of  ani- 
mal electricity,  to  the  exploration 
of  which  the  former  devoted  his 


timnt  exiated   three   different   theories  which   aimed   at 

tiuHioji  It  general   formula   ur  law  that  should  embrace 

«il  known  electro-dynamic  phenomena.     The  two  earlier 

rmt»  were  propounded  independently  and  about  the  same 

in  two  snd  throe  dimeQaioDol  con- 
duclor»,  and  in  uncloeed  conductora 
or  circuits.  Incited  by  du  Bois- 
ReymoDd,  Helmhultz  undertook  to 
deduce  from  the  fonnulte  «! 
Ampere,  Neumann,  uid  Weber  the 
Bctjon  of  electric  currents  in  these 
modified  conditione.  It  was  theo 
finjud  that  these  formuls  gave 
indefinite  reauUe  and  required  to 
be  modified  or  amplified.  After 
many  yean  of  thought  Knd  retearcb 
Helmholtz  arrived  at  H  geoeralisa- 
tion  which  oumprehended  all  the 
different  existing  tlieoriea  aa  special 
coses.  He  tben—in  addition  to  a 
masterly  mathematical  discuseioD 
—  hetoolc  himself  to  deviee  spe- 
cial eiperimeots  tu  decide  which 
of  the  three  possible  eipressionH  of 
the  general  formula  come  aeorest 
the  truth.  A  perusal  of  the  me- 
moirs contained  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  '  Wissenachaftliche  Abhand- 
lungen'  (pp.  42fl-82D;  shows  how 
by  gradual  and  strictly  logical  steps 
he  couviuoed  himself  of  the  in- 
trinsic correctneu  of  Faraday's  con- 
ception, which,  in  addition  tA  the 
phenomena  in  linear  conductors  or 
wireH,  constantly  tool;  notice  also  of 
those  of  the  surrounding  medium 
or  space  —  i.e.,  of  the  eleotro- 
magnetic  field.  Looking  back  from 
our  present  position  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ideas  cunceruiog  elec- 
tricity in  motion,  we  can  say  that 
Continental  thinkers  tried  to  gaiu 
a  correcter  and  more  complete  un- 
dersbmding  by  a  mathematical, 
English  science  by  a  physical,  ex. 
tension  of  the  then  existing  notions. 
Helraholtz  in  his  Paraday  Lecture 
(1881)  showed  bow  both  courses, 
consistently   pursued,  lead    to    the 


W*.  D«  Bw-Bcymond  wu  a  pupil 
<rf  rrtiannn  Huller.  One  uf  the 
wvils  of  XolltrV  school  was  to 
hsK*  ptade  the  duKoveries  of  phy- 
tiai  oaeful  fiFT  physiology  and  medi- 
tiait  a*  tiie  ocIkioI  uf  Liebig  made 
those  o(  cliemiatr;.  HelmholtK 
WHS  tniued  in  the  school  uf  Huller, 
but  he  also  came  lar^ly  under 
tint  infloenoB  of  Pranz  Neumano 
Ot  Knugsberg,  the  great  teacher  of 
mathmutiol  physics,  and  of  Osuss 
and  Weber,  tlie  originators  in  Ger- 
many of  the  system  of  absolut* 
measurement*.  It  is  known  tliat 
the  interest  in  electrical  phenomena 
received  a  great  impetus  through 
Oslvani's  anil  Volta's  discoveries. 
But  SB  du  BoiB-lteymon<l  ('  Redan,' 
vol.  it.  p.  389)  tells  us,  the  galvanic 
pile  constructed  by  VoJta  withdrew 
attention  from  the  phenomena  of 
Miintal  electricity  to  the  much 
more  powerful  actions  of  artificial 
arrangemeats  of  metals  and  solu- 
tions. The  study  of  animal  electric- 
ity was  for  a  time  continued  only  by 
Italian  professors,  and  beyond  the 
•eaa  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
in  his  nbserva^oua  on  the  torpedo  ; 
and  had  («  wait  till  the  school 
of  Miiller,  aud  notably  du  hnih- 
JUyuiutid,  approached  the  subject 
melhoiiicaUy  with  the  methods 
(Uld  ideas  ot  modem  science.  This 
WM  b  the  Rfth  decade  of  the 
century.  Modem  science  in  Ger- 
many hod,  however,  studied  the 
priipertie*  of  the  galvanic  current 
exhaustively  only  in  linear  (one 
dimensional)  and  iu  closed  circuits 
or  conductors.  The  pheaumena  of 
nervous  and  muscular  electric  cur- 
rents demanded  the  study  of  sud- 
den and  repented  electrical  impulses, 
»nd  uf  the  behaviour  of  current* 


esult. 
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time  by  Franz  Neumann  and  Wilhelm  Weber ;  the  later 
one  was  the  theory  of  Maxwell  based  upon  the  totally 
different  view  which  was  maintained  and  graduaUy 
unfolded  in  the  experimental  researches  of  Faraday. 
The  two  former  looked  to  the  efiTects  of  the  action  of 
electricity  at  measurable  distances,  and  has  been  called 
the  telescopic  view;  the  latter  reduced  these  to  the 
action  which  takes  place  in  contiguous  portions  of  matter 
or  of  space,  and  has  been  called  the  microscopic  view. 
Helmholtz  first  of  all,  by  an  independent  line  of  reason- 
ing, brought  the  three  mathematical  formulse  in  which 
these  different  views  found  expression  under  one  com- 
mon formula,  of  which  each  appears  as  a  special  case, 
and  then  proceeded  by  theory  and  experiment  to  decide 
which  of  the  three  possible  special  forms  is  to  be  adopted. 
As  a  theoretical  test  he  applied  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  in  a  manner  in  which  it  had 
at  that  time  hardly  been  used  by  Continental  thinkers. 
His  reasoning,  which  was  largely  discussed  and  criti- 
cised by  eminent  philosophers,  gave  to  this  principle 
the  prominence  and  importance  which  it  has  ever 
since  maintained  in  all  Continental  treatises.  It 
meant  the  introduction  of  the  physical  view  of  natural 
phenomena.^ 


^  In  England  the  publication  of 
Thomson  and  Tait's  *  Natural  Phil- 
osophy' formed,  aa  stated  above 
(p.  144),  an  epoch  in  the  teaching 
of  the  physical  sciences,  notably 
through  the  prominence  given  to 
the  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  energy.  A  similar  epoch  was 
created  in  G^ermany,  not  so  much 
by  Helmhcdtz's  enunciation  of  the 
principle  in  1847  as  by  the  use  he 


made  of  it,  in  one  remarkable  in- 
stance, in  reviewing  and  criticising 
the  existing  and  apparently  conflict- 
ing theories.  As  Lavoisier  intro- 
duced the  chemical  balance — based 
upon  the  conservation  of  matter — 
as  a  test  for  the  correctness  of  chem- 
ical statements,  so  Helmholtz  used 
the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  in  two  distinct  forms,  as  a 
test  of  the  validity  of   electrical 
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In  the  mean  time  this  view  had  gained  great  support 
by  the  efforts  of  quite  a  different  section  of  scientifie 
workers,  whose  labours  had  opened  out  a  new  and 
promising  field  of  research.  The  new  Geld  for  a  con- 
siderable period  Ijelonged  almost  as  exclusively  to  foreign 
science  as  the  energy- conception  had  for  twenty  years 
belonged  to  this  country.  Early  and  tor  the  moat 
part  isolated  labourers  were  Kopp  and  Hess  in  Germany, 
Regnault  and  Berthelot  in  France,  Jidius  Thomsen  in 
Copenhagen.^     They  (with  many  younger  men)  can  be 


BtBlaroenU.  These  two  (orma  were 
the  inipiieHibility  cjf  a  perpetual 
molioii  and  the  equality  of  action 
and  reaction.  See  his  Paraday 
Lecture.  1881.  Buth  in  the  posi- 
UuDB  of  Thomwu  and  Tait  and  uf 
HelmholtE  the  principle  uf  energy 
is,  howeyer,  like  Lavoisier's  priu- 
ciple,  purely  a  regulative,  not  a 
constructive,  principle  of  scientific 
research.  It  exerts  a  control  and 
enables  us  to  check  the  correctneiffl 
of  result*.  Both  in  chemistry  and 
pbyncB  other  principles  or  methods 
are  required  for  extending  —  not 
merely  correcting — our  knowledge. 
Such  priuciplea  are  in  the  abstract 
scicDcea  the  formula  of  gravitstion, 
the  atomic  theory,  the  ether ;  in  the 
natural  Beieocea  the  morphological 
and  genetic  tbeuriee,  Tha  whale 
domain  uf  physics  and  chemistry 
has  been  reviewed  for  teaching  pur- 
poses from  this  point  of  view  by 
Haus  JanuBchke,  'Daa  Princip  der 
Erhallung  der  Energie,'  Leipzig, 
1897.     Sea  p.  14  tgg. 

'  AlthdUKhthehiBtoryof thought 
has  more  to  do  with  theories  than 
with  the  mere  discoveiy  of  fftKts, 
and  with  the  latter  mainly  when, 
as  in  cioeptional  instances,  they 
change  the  scientific  aspect  of  phe- 
nomena, I  think  it  importaut  to 
mention  specially  the  great  merit 


of  Victor  Rognautt's  experimental 
reoearcties.  How  much  the  progress 
of  physical  and  chemical  theory  is 
indebted  to  his  elaborate  and  ex- 
tremely accurate  meosurementa  of 
many  physical  constants  may  be 
seen  by  the  perusal  of  Lord  Kel- 
vin's early  memoirs  on  the  dynami- 
cal theory  of  lieat.  The  several 
(so-called)  laws  of  Boyle,  Dulung, 
and  others  were  subjected  by  Reg- 
□Buit  to  exhaustive  testa  ;  the  be- 


forn 


the    f 


elaborate  investigation  ;  the  proof 
that  chlorine  could  be  substituted 
for  hydrogen  in  hydrocarbons  sup- 
plied a  prominent  support  to  the 
chemical  theories  of  Laurent.  In 
general  Kegnault's  work  is  a  model 
uf  aucuracy  tui'purted  by  great  in- 
genuity in  the  construction  of 
appsratus  and  the  surmounting 
of  diSculUes.  Like  Liebig,  he  was 
the  master  of  many  pupils  who  sub- 
sequently became  eminent.  Besides- 
being  professor  of  chemistry  and 
physics  iu  Paris,  Regnault  waa 
actively  connected  with  the  cele- 
brated porcelain  worki  uf  Id^vrea. 
Similar  remarks  might  be  made 
with  reference  to  the  labours  uf 
Hermaim  Kopp.  who  was  for  many 
years  probably  Uic  only  professor 
of  [ihysical  chemistry  in  Qermany. 
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considered  as  the  founders  of  the  modern  science  of 
physical  chemistry,  which  has  received  an  elaborate  ex-       35. 

.   ,  .  .  08twald'» 

position  m  the  great  work  of  Professor  Ostwald,     This  pjy8ic»i 

■^  ^  chemiBtry. 

work  is  probably  quite  as  epoch-making  in  the  domain  of 
chemistry  as  Thomson  and  Tait's  *  Natural  Philosophy ' 
has  been  in  that  of  physics. 

I  have  already  explained  how  in  the  development  of 
chemistry  the  attention  of  its  great  representatives  was 
almost  entirely  absorbed  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
different  substances  with  which  they  had  to  deal,  and 
how  through  preoccupation  with  the  natural  history  of 
matter,  its  decomposition,  analysis  and  synthesis,  and 
appropriate  classification,  the  other  more  scientific  ques- 
tions regarding  the  physical  agencies  which  were  at 
work  in  chemical  processes — constituting  the  doctrine 
of  chemical  affinity — were  almost  completely  neglected. 
This  I  traced  largely  to  the  influence  of  that  powerful 
instrument  of  exact  research,  the  atomic  view,  which 
had  been  introduced  into  chemical  science  through 
Lavoisier  and  Dalton.^     The  pursuit  of  physical  chem- 


^  It  IB  not  an  UDueual  experience 
to  find  that  the  change  from  one 
theory  to  another,  though  an  ad- 
vance from  disproved  to  more  cor- 
rect views,  is  also  accompanied  by 
some  loss  either  in  definiteness  or 
in  actual  knowledge  of  facts.  The 
undulatory  theory  lost  the  definite 
notion  of  a  rectilinear  ray  of  light, 
which  was  only  regained  by  pro- 
longed and  difficult  analysis ;  the 
electro-magnetic  theory  of  Maxwell 
has  not  as  yet  given  a  clear  repre- 
sentation of  those  electrical  charges 
which  the  older  theory  of  Coulomb 
and  Weber  introduced  in  the  form 
of  stationary  or  moving  electrical 
masses.      Something  similar  hap- 


pened when  the  older  phlogiston 
theory  was  dispelled  by  the  atomic 
theory  and  all  attention  was  con- 
centrated upon  change  of  weight. 
The  older  theory  maintained  that 
when  a  metal  is  calcined  it  loses 
something  —  viz.,  phlogiston ;  the 
new  theory  httd  proved  that  it  gains 
something — i.e.,  weight  in  the  fonn 
of  combined  oxygen.  Mure  recent 
knowledge  has  shown  that  both 
theories  are  right.  It  gains  weight 
and  loses  potential  energy,  or  power 
to  do  work — i.e.,  to  combine,  giv- 
ing rise  to  molecular  motion  or 
heat.  The  phlogiston  theory  con* 
tained  the  correct  idea  that  besides 
matter  there  is  something  else — 
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istrj,  the  consideration  of  chemical  as  related  to  other 
physical  forces,  such  as  gravitation,  heat,  or  electricitj, 
thou^  it  Terr  greatly  occupied  the  pioneers  of  chemical 
science  in  the  early  years  of  the  centnry, —  notably 
Berthollet  and  Gay-Lnssac  in  France,  Dalton  and  Davy 
in  England,  Berzelius  in  Sweden, — fell  gradually  into 
popular  disfavour;  so  much  so  that  even  Faraday's 
electrolytic  law  had  hardly  any  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  chemistry.^  This  one-sided  direction  of 
chemical  reasoning  and  observation  was  still  further 
promoted  by  the  great  practical  and  technical  results 
which  followed  from  the  atomic  conception,  the  ease 
with  which  processes  worked  out  in  the  laboratory 
could  be  imitated  on  a  large  scale  in  the  factory  and 
the  workshop.  It  was  the  increased  power  over  matter 
and  its  manifold  transformations  which  followed  im- 
mediately in  the  wake  of  atomic  chemistry  that 
gave  it  its  interest,  notably  when  through  the  study 
of  the  carbon  compounds — incorrectly  termed  organic 
chemistry — new  industries  of  undreamt-of  magnitude 
and  importance  were  created,  and  when  throu^  chemical 
knowledge  the  older  methods  of  metallurgy  were  rapidly 
superseded.  To  the  popular  mind  the  result  is  always 
more  interesting  than  the  process  of  research  or  of 
reasoning  which  leads  up  to  it:  the  possession  of  the 
product    than    the    knowledge    of    the    procedure.     The 

viz.,  energy.     That  the  correct  idea  |    Kopp,  *  EIntwickelaiig  der  Chemie,' 

contained  in  the  phkigistic  concep-  p.  209. 

tion  waa  not  at  once  given  up,  but  ^  On  the  causes  oi  this  see  H^m- 

only  gradually  lost  eight  of,  is  seen  holtz^s  Faraday  Lecture  ('  Wissen- 

from  the  fact  that  Lavoisier^s  first  schaftliche  Abhandlungen/  voL  iiL) 

table  of  elements  contained  'caloric '  and  Ostwald,  '  Allgemeine  Chemie,' 

as  one  of  the  simple  bodies.     See  2nd  ed.,  vol.  iL  part  1,  pi  580. 
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new  substance  with  startling  properties — be  they  useful 
or  only  curious  and  rare — has  almost  immediately  a 
value,  whereas  the  manifold  transformations  by  which 
it  was  discovered,  invented,  or  produced  escape  general 
notice,  and  are  accordingly  of  secondary  interest.  This 
interest  grows  in  proportion  as  another  factor  of  equal 
commercial  importance  gradually  and  slowly  asserts 
itself,  namely,  the  factor  of  cost  of  production,  the  3«. 
property   through  which    not    only   the  material   itself,  "cost" in 

industry. 

but  also  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  most 
intricate  transmutations  and  secret  manipulations,  gain 
a  place  and  definite  figure  in  the  ledger  of  the 
accountant.  Those  of  us  who  entered  into  practical 
life  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  generation  of  the 
century  know  well  by  experience  how  then  for  the  first 
time  was  being  established  the  great  system  of  statistics, 
of  cost  of  production,  which  now  governs  every  well- 
conducted  industry  and  manufactory,  though  in  general 
this  department  is  still  but  little  understood.  Now,  in 
proportion  as  with  progressing  civilisation  we  come  more 
and  more  to  use  artificially  prepared  products  in  the 
place  of  natural  ones,  the  cost-figures  become  more  com- 
plex :  there  is  not  only  the  raw  material  and  the  labour 
of  getting  it,  not  only  the  general  economy  of  arrange- 
ment and  administration  by  which  we  save  labour  and 
avoid  waste — there  is  the  whole  aggregate  of  changes 
and  processes,  manual,  mechanical,  and  chemical,  through 
which  the  raw  material  has  to  pass.  These  must  all 
have  a  common  measure  by  which  they  possess  a  figure 
of  value  in  the  ledger  of  the  book-keeper,  otherwise  the 
latter  could  not  produce  a  statement  of   cost.     Watt, 
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when  supplanting  manual  labour  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
introduction  of  his  perfected  steam-engine,  had  suggested 
the  term  **  horse-power  "  as  the  common  measure  of  both ; 
and  the  French  mathematicians,  who  treated  mechanics 
with  a  view  to  practical  application,  had  introduced  the 
term  "  work."     In  the  general  industries,  however, — out- 
side of  special  branches,  notably  marine  engineering, — 
these  measures  were  very  crudely  applied ;  they  became 
unintelligible  and  meaningless  where  other  agencies — 
notably  those  of  chemistry  and  electricity — ^had  to  be 
employed.      It  is  only  since  the  terms  "power"  and 
'^work"  have  been  enlarged  and  the  more  general  con- 
ception of  energy  introduced  that  it  has  become  possible 
to  measure  the  new  forces  or  agencies  in  terms  applic- 
able to  all  alike.     Practically  as  well  as  theoretically 
the  system  of  measurement  remained  imperfect  so  long 
as  the  energy  of   chemical  combination  could  not   be 
measured   in   the   same   way   as   Watt    measured    the 
energy   of   heat,  and  as   Joule  and   others    taught   us 
how  to  measure  the  energy  of  an  electric  current.     The 
term  ''energy"  has  thus  become  as  important  a  con- 
ception for  practical  as  it  has  been  long  recognised  to 
be  for  purely  scientific  purposes.     If   the  only  power 
we  use  is  manual  labour  or  steam  power,  there  exists 
a  crude  way  of  measuring  both  by  the  hands  employed 
and  the  weight  of  coal  burnt;  but  electrical  power  is 
not  so  exclusively  dependent  on  a  personal  or  material 
item,  and  thus  it  can  only  be  measured  by  a  system  in 
which  the  several  items  of  cost  are  reduced  to  a  common 
term.     It  is  through  the  wholesale  introduction  of  the 
electric  current  as  a  practical  agent  that  the  thing  called 
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"  energy  "  has  become  a  commercial  commodity  as  it  had 
before  become  a  scientific  measure. 

That  chemical  reactions  are  connected  with  mechan- 
ical, gravitational,  optical,  caloric,  and  electric  phenomena 
has  been  known  for  a  long  time.  Each  of  these  mani- 
festations has  therefore  been  studied  as  affording  a 
measure  of  the  energy  of  chemical  reactions,  and  these 
have  in  turn  been  looked  upon  as  results  of  attrac- 
tions, or  of  mass  actions,  or  of  thermal  conditions,  or 
of  electrical  polarities.  We  have  thus  mechanical, 
thermo- chemical,  electro -chemical  theories  of  affinity. 
Valuable  discoveries  and  important  suggestions  have 
also  been  arrived  at  by  these  special  researches:  we 
have  the  laws  of  mass-action  suggested  by  Berthollet 
and  revived  in  modem  times  by  Guldberg  and  Waage ; 
the  all-important  electrolytic  law  of  Faraday  and  the 
so-called   third  law  of  Berthelot  in   thermo-chemistry ;       sr. 

Berthelot 

further,  the  important  researches  of  Kopp  and  Hess.  ^J^^ 
None  of  these  discoveries,  however,  seemed  really  to 
grasp  the  whole  subject  of  chemical  reaction,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  remained  for  a  long  time  unknown,  or 
fell,  after  a  short  life,  into  oblivion  and  disrepute.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  performances  of  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  century  to  have  approached  the 
all-important  question,  "What  is  chemical  affinity,  and 
how  is  it  to  be  measured  ? "  in  a  comprehensive  spirit, 
and  to  have  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  solution.  The 
merit  of  having  done  this  belongs  the  more  incon- 
testably    to    Prof.   Wilhelm   Ostwald,^    because    no    one 


wald. 


^  Prof.  OstwakVs  principal  work 
18  the  'Lehrbuch  der  allgemeinen 


Chemie,'  of  which  the  first  edition 
appeared  in  two  volumes  (Leipzig, 
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has  taken  such  pains  as  he  to  gauge  the  value  of 
many  single  and  isolated  steps  that  had  been  taken 
before  him,  and  to  combine  them  all  through  his  own 
researches  into  a  comprehensive  doctrine.  The  practi- 
cal importance  of  these  labours — so  long  insufficiently 
understood — will  doubtless  in  the  near  future  be  real- 
ised in  proportion  as  the  increasing  competition  of  in- 
dustry shall  emphasise  the  necessity  of  studying  the  eco- 
nomics of  production :  this  economy  consisting  not  only 
in  the  absence  of  waste  of  matter,  but  likewise  in  the 
saving  of  work — i.e.j  in  the  absence  of  waste  of  energy.^  • 


1885-87) ;  the  second  edition,  of 
which  the  first  volume  appeared 
in  1891,  is  in  progress,  and  wiU 
comprise  three  volumes.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts :  Stdchio' 
metriff  Chemuche  Energie,  and  Ver- 
icandUchafUlehre,  Nothing  can 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  enormous 
development  of  chemical  science 
in  the  nineteenth  century  than  a 
glance  at  those  two  monuments  of 
learning  and   research,   Beilstein's 

*  Organische  Chemie  '  (Leipzig, 
1893-1900,  5  vols.,  8rd  ed.)  and 
Ostwald's  'Allgemeine  Chemie.' 
They  form  the  basis  for  future 
development,  as  did  Leopold 
Omelin's  *  Handbuch  der  Chemie ' 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  past 
century.  The  first  edition  of 
Omelin  appeared  in  1817.  See 
Kopp'rt  *  Oeschichte  der  Chemie ' 
(vol.  ii.  p.  100).  Since  the  publi- 
cation (if  hiH  great  text- book,  Prof. 
Ostwald  has  done  enormous  ser- 
vice to  Hcicnce  by  the  foundation 
jdintly  with  Prof,  van't  Hoff  of  the 

*  Journal  fUr  phyHicalische  Chemie,' 
in  188i^  and  Htill  more  by  the  o^wn- 
iug  of  the  Hrst  lalioratory  specially 
(leMigne<l  for  physical  cheniiHtry,  in 
I^ip/ig,  in  the  year  1887.  But 
]>erlia{>H  the  most  original  and 
HUggeBtive    work     of     Ostwald     is 


his  work  on  the  scientific  founda- 
tions of  Analytical  Chemistry 
(Leipzig,  drd  ed.,  1901.  TransL 
by  G.  M'Gowan). 

^  How  recent  is  the  systematic 
treatment  and  general  recognition 
of  physical,  theoretical,  or  general 
chemistry  can  be  seen  from  the 
historical  sketches  which  had  been 
published  prior  to  Ostwald's  great 
work.  Kopp,  in  his  excellent  ac- 
count  of  the  development  of  chem- 
istry,  published  in  the  Munich  col- 
lection, and  frequently  referred  to 
in  the  fifth  chapter  of  this  work 
(vol.  L  pp.  382,  &c. ),  has  hardly  any 
occasion  to  refer  to  physical  chem- 
istry up  to  the  year  1870.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable  as  Kopp 
himself  was  a  solitary  ingenious 
worker  in  this  isolated  province. 
A  good  account  of  his  labours 
is  contained  in  Thorpe's  'Essays 
in  Historical  Chemistry,*  1894, 
p.  299.  A  later  and  brilliant 
writer  on  the  historical  growth 
of  chemical  knowledge,  Dr  A. 
Ladenburg,  in  his  'Vortrage  iiber 
die  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der 
Chemie'  (2nd  ed.,  Braunschweig, 
1887),  condenses  all  he  has  to  say 
regarding  this  subject  into  a  few 
pages  in  his  last  lecture.  If  Ger- 
man  science    is    destined    to   dis- 
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The  ideas  through  which  unity  and  coherence  have 
been  introduced  into  the  many  different  trains  of  reason- 
ing which  were  bent  upon  unravelling  the  mysteries 
of  chemical  affinity  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter 
— from  the  country  which,  in  the  early  part  of  our 
century,  had  become,  through  Berzelius,  the  centre  of 
a  great  school  of  chemical  research.  Prof.  Ostwald, 
in  his  recent  historical  sketch  of  the  doctrines  of 
chemical  affinity,  dates  the  latest  period  from  the  year 
1886,^  when  Svante  Arrhenius  published  his  theory 
of  the  chemical  solutions  decomposed  by  the  galvanic 
current,  the  so-called  electrolytes.  That  the  reader 
may  understand  what  importance  belongs  to  this  latest 
development  of  physical  chemistry,  I  must  go  further 


38. 
ArrheniTU. 


tinguish  herself  in  the  wider 
sphere  of  general  or  physical 
chemistiy  as  much  as  she  has 
done  in  the  past  by  the  extreme 
and  one-sided  culture  of  organic 
or  structural  chemistry,  it  will  be 
lai*gely  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  school  of  Ostwald  and  that 
of  the  industrial  factor  mentioned 
in  the  text,  which  nowadays  em- 
phasises as  much  the  economical 
control  of  chemical  reactions  as 
it  did  formerly  the  discovery  and 
preparation  of  new  compounds. 
The  ultimate  success  in  the  in- 
dustrial preparation  of  artificial 
indigo,  which  was  theoretically 
long  known,  is  an  example  well 
worth  careful  attention. 

^  Prof.  Ostwald  had  himself 
about  the  same  time  made  an 
attempt  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  first  edition  of  his  great  work 
to  unite  the  ditjecta  membra  of 
physical  chemistry,  notably  of  the 
theory  of  affinity,  into  a  system- 
atic whole.  This  first  attempt 
may    have    contributed    quite    as 


much  as  the  special  labours  of 
others,  among  whom  he  mentions 
specially  Helmholtz,  Van't  Hofi', 
Duhem,  Planck,  and  Arrhenius,  to 
create  an  era  in  chemistry.  It 
may  also  be  noted  that,  like  every 
other  important  step  in  chem- 
istry, this  latest  theoretical  phase 
is  characterised  by  violent  contro- 
versies. These  became  more  pro- 
nounced as  Prof.  Ostwald  intro- 
duced into  the  second  edition  of 
his  work  the  idea  of  "energetics" 
as  a  general  and  sufficient  basis 
for  the  whole  of  physics  and 
chemistry  ;  making  a  very  emphatic 
protest  against  the  older  physical 
theories,  based  upon  attractions, 
atomism,  or  kinetics,  which  he 
stigmatises  as  mechanical.  On 
this  important  controversy  I  shall 
have  to  report  at  the  end  of  the 
present  chapter,  where  I  shall  also 
give  the  full  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  meantime,  see  also 
Ostwald,  '  Allgemeine  Chemie,'  vol. 
iL  part  1,  preface,  and  part  2,  p. 
182  sqq. 
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Iwick  in  the  history  of  the  subject  and  draw  attention 
U)  the  gradual  change  which  the  nineteenth  century 
has  brought  about  in  our  ideas  regarding  the  diflferent 
states  in  which  matter  is  supposed  to  exist,  be  it 
in  motion  or  in  rest:  the  solid,  the  liquid,  and  the 
gaseous  states. 

Not  very  long  ago  the  impressions  of  common-sense, 
according  to  which  a  fimdamental  difference  separates 
solid  from  liquid  and  liquid  from  aeriform  bodies,  per- 
meated scientific  treatises  also.  Bigid  demarcations 
were  maintained  between  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics, 
and  likewise  between  the  doctrines  of  bodies  at  rest 
and  such  as  are  in  a  state  of  perceptible  motion. 
One  of  the  most  marked  changes  which  the  century 
has  witnessed,  has  been  the  breaking  down  of  these 
older  landmarks  of  science.  The  state  of  rest — once 
supposed  actually  to  exist — ^has  had  to  give  way  to  a 
state  of  concealed  yet  measurable  motion,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  which  explains  dead 
pressure  by  the  bombardment  of  innumerable  particles 
darting  about.  The  idea  of  dynamical  equilibrium — 
i,€.j  the  maintenance  of  a  state  of  uniform  motion — ^has 
in  many  cases  taken  the  place  of  static  equilibrium  or 
rest,  as  in  the  doctrine  of  the  flow  of  heat,  the  theory 
of  exchanges  of  radiation,  and  the  conception  that  the 
rigidity  of  solids  depends  upon  a  peculiar  form  of  whirl- 
ing motion — the  vortex.  Similarly  the  intermediate  or 
transition  states  which  lie  between  the  solid  and  fluid, 
the  properties  of  viscosity  and  of  colloidal  substances, 
and  of  vapours  as  marking  the  transition  between 
li(|ui(l8  and  gases,  have  attracted  more  attention  in  pro- 
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portion  as  experimental  science  has  taken  the  place  of 
that  purely  mathematical  treatment  which  obtained  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  notably  in  the  Continental 
schools,  and  which  thought  it  could  exhaust  the  infinite 
variety  of  natural  phenomena  by  a  few  easily  defined 
properties  measured  by  constants.  The  narrowness  of 
this  view  has  been  gradually  overcome  by  the  influence 
of  the  great  experimental  philosophers  in  this  country, 
and  the  independent  development  of  chemical  research 
abroad.  Beside  Faraday  must  be  especially  named  Thomas 
Graham^  and  Thomas  Andrews,  whose  original  experi-       89. 

Graham  and 

ments  did  so  much  to  extend  and  deepen  our  knowledge  Andrews. 
of  the  less  obvious  properties  of  matter.  Graham  car- 
ried on,  between  1825  and  1850,  extensive  experiments 
on  the  diffusion  of  liquids  and  gases,  on  absorption,  and 
on  the  phenomena  of  osmosis  or  gradual  filtering  of  sub- 
stances through  porous  partitions,  showing  how  in  liquids 
motion  and  pressure  exist  similar  to  that  which  is  now 


^  Thomas  Graham  (1804  -  69), 
for  many  years  professor  at  Uni- 
yersity  College,  London,  then 
Master  of  the  Mint,  cultivated  the 
unexplored  regions  of  physics  and 
chemistry  in  an  original  spirit  and 
yet  with  very  simple  apparatus, 
some  of  which  is  still  used  under 
his  name.  His  ingenious  labours 
attracted  the  attention  of  Liebig, 
through  whose  influence  was  brought 
about  the  translation  of  *  The  Ele- 
ments of  Chemistry'  into  GteT- 
man  by  Otto.  This  work  in  its 
subsequent  enlarged  editions  has 
formed  for  sixty  years,  next  to 
Qmelin's  '  Handbook,'  a  corner- 
stone of  chemical  literature  in 
Germany,  where  Graham's  name 
is  a  household  word.  The  dis- 
ooreries  of  Graham  on  the  move- 

VOL.  n. 


ment  and  **  miscibility "  of  gases 
led  to  the  well-known  law,  **  that 
the  diffusion  rate  of  gases  is  in- 
Tersely  as  the  square  root  of  their 
densi^."  From  gases  he  advanced 
to  the  more  complicated  study  of 
liquids,  divided  bodies  into  two 
classes,  "crystalloids"  and  "col- 
loids," studied  the  "  transpiration  " 
of  gases  through  fine  tubes,  and 
their  "  osmosis  "  or  gradual  filtering 
through  porous  (and  many  ap- 
parently non  •  porous)  partitions. 
In  many  directions  he  anticipated 
later  discoveries  and  collected  in- 
valuable materials  for  subsequent 
theories.  Inter  alia,  he  established 
the  existence  of  "  alcoholates," 
compounds  analogous  to  "hydrates," 
and  maintained  the  metallic  nature 
of  hydrogen. 
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generally  attributed  to  gases.  Andrews  ^  in  the  'sixties 
carried  on  his  important  experiments  on  the  transition  of 
bodies  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  "  that  the  gaseous  and  liquid  states  are 
only  remote  stages  of  the  same  condition  of  matter,  and 
are  capable  of  passing  into  one  another  by  a  process 
of  continuous  change."  ^  He  also  referred  to  the  "  pos- 
sible continuity  of  the  liquid  and  solid  states  of  matter." 
Another  important  step  by  which  our  conceptions  of 
the  nature  of  the  liquid  condition  of  matter  were  con- 
siderably enlarged  and  altered — ^motion  being  introduced 
where  a  former  view  had  seen  only  rest — was  taken  by 
Clausius,  who,  following  Joule  and  Kronig,  had  about  the 
same  time  given  its  modem  form  to  the  kinetic  theory 
of  gases.  What  suggested  this  step  was  the  pheno- 
menon of  electrolysis.  The  older  view  looked  upon  the 
action  of  the  electric  current,  which,  passing  through 
substances  in  a  state  of  fusion  or  solution,  liberated  the 
constituents  out  of  which  they  were  composed,  as  an 
exertion  of  a  force  contrary  to  the  forces  of  chemical 
affinity,  by  which  the  chemical  constituents  were  sup- 
posed to  be  held  together.  In  this  case  energy  would 
have  to  be  spent  in  doing  work  against  chemical  forces. 
It  was,  however,  very  soon  found  that  the  decomposi- 
tion, or — as  Sainte  Claire  Deville  first  called  it* — the 


^  See  vol.  i.  p.  316,  note,  of  this 
History. 

^  See  'The  Scientific  Papers  of 
Thomas  Andrews,'  with  a  Memoir 


series  of  original  investigations,  first 
in  organic  then  in  metallurgical 
chemistry,  entered  upon  his  re- 
markable work  in   thermal  chem- 


by  Tait  and  Crum  Brown,  London,    .   istry  at  the  time  when  Clausius  in 


1889,  p.  316. 

5  Sainte  Claire  Deville  (1818-81) 
approached  chemical  research  from 


Qermany  was  being  led  from  an 
entirely  different  point  of  view  to 
the  same  subject.     He  introduced 


the  side  of  medicine,  And  after  a      the  term  dissociation  to  denote  the 
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dissociation  of  the  electrolyte,  was  not  the  consequence,  40. 
but  the  accompanying  feature  or  condition,  of  the  exist-  ^^'^ 
ence  of  an  electric  cuiTcnt  in  a  solution.  Clausius  first 
expressed  this  distinctly  in  1857,  and  Helmholtz  re- 
peated it  in  1880.  The  conception  was  thus  intro- 
duced that  in  certain  (not  in  all)  solutions  of  chemical 
compounds  dissociation  might  exist  independently  of  an 
electric  current,  and  that  the  latter,  if  introduced,  only 
directed  the  already  dissociated  and  wandering  molecules 
(ions),  freeing  them  at  the  same  time  of  their  electric 
charges.^       This   conception,    though    at    first   violently 


breaktng-up  of  chemical  compounds 
not  80  much  through  the  presence  of 
other  chemical  agencies  as  through 
altered  physical  conditions,  such, 
notably,  as  heat,  evaporation,  and 
condensation.  "Deville*s  observa* 
tions  on  dissociation  .  .  .  have  a 
very  direct  bearing  on  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases,  and  it  is  a  fact  of 
interest  in  the  history  of  science 
that  Deville  did  not  recognise  the 
validity  of  that  theory.  Our  esti- 
mate of  the  ingenuity,  skill,  and 
patience  shown  in  his  experimental 
work,  and  of  the  genius  and  sound 
judgment  which  directed  his  theo- 
retical conclusions,  is  perhaps  raised 
when  we  recollect  that  he  was 
neither  led  in  the  first  nor  biassed 
in  the  second  by  ideas  derived 
from  the  kinetic  theory,  and  his 
hostile,  or  at  least  neutral,  attitude 
towards  it  gives  perhaps  greater 
value  to  the  evidence  that  his  work 
has  contributed  to  its  soundness" 
(A.  Crum  Brown,  *Ency.  Brit.,' 
9th  ed.,  article  "Sainte  Claire 
Deville  "). 

^  I  have  already  mentioned  (vol. 
i  p.  485,  note)  that  Clausius,  when 
introducing  his  kinetic  theory  and 
distinguishing  between  molecules 
and  atoms,  could  refer  to  several 
eminent  chemists  who  had  inde- 


pendently arrived  at  similar  ideas 
by  quite  different  trains  of  reason- 
ing. Again,  when  introducing,  in 
1857,  his  theory  of  dissociation  by 
solution,  he  could  refer  to  similar 
anticipations.  Williamson  had  said 
already,  in  1850  (Liebig's  '  Annalen,' 
vol.  Ixxvii.  p.  37),  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  Edin- 
burgh :  "  We  are  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  an  aggregate  of  mole- 
cules of  every  compound  there 
exists  a  continual  exchange  of  the 
elements  contained  in  it.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  a  vessel  with 
hydrochloric  acid  were  filled  with 
a  great  number  of  molecules  of  the 
compound  CIH,  then  the  view  at 
which  we  have  arrived  would  lead 
us  to  the  supposition  that  every 
atom  of  hydrogen  does  not  re- 
main in  quiet  juxtaposition  with 
an  atom  of  chlorine,  with  which  it 
is  combined,  but  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinual exchange  of  places  with  other 
hydrogen  atoms"  (Clausius,  'Mc- 
chanische  Wiirmetheorie,'  vol.  ii.  p. 
167,  Braunschweig,  1879).  For  an 
illustration  of  the  theory  of  Clausius 
modified  to  meet  more  recent  con- 
ceptions, see  0.  Lodge's  *  Modern 
Views  of  Electricity,'  1892,  p.  83, 
&c. 
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liitfUikfHl  \fy  chemifltfl,  became  gradually  better  under- 
HUt<t<\  and  ^ine^l  ((round.  The  merit  of  having  finally 
intr<'<lii(^Ml  into  our  modem  notions  the  idea  of  the  free 
mobility  of  the  constituents  of  electrolytic  compounds 
II.  Uil<;n^M  Uf  W.  Ifittorf  and  F.  Kohlrausch.  The  name 
Mfmii^h.  i,t  ihn  luttcjr  will  bcj  connected  in  the  history  of  science 
wit/h  t/hn  phonomenon  of  the  "migration  of  the  ions/' 
wblf'li  ho  luiM  nx]>rcHsed,  after  ten  years  of  research 
(IHOO  7W).  In  l»i*<  well-known  law.  The  question  was 
(Mil.  iiimI  liiiNWornd,  **  What  becomes  of  the  energy  of  the 
«»l««r|.i  lit  iMirnmt  / "  It  was  found  that  electrolytic  conduc- 
l.iiiii  liiKiimNnd  with  dilution  and  temperature — two  agents 
wh)i>h  womM  favour  dissociation.  The  phenomena  of 
il)MMiii>iHl.iiiii  hiMl,  iiioroover,  been  studied  independently  of 
Mih  i/MJviiiilii  itiirrnnt.  Following  in  the  track  of  Graham 
Mhfl  AimIimwn,  a  iiunilwr  of  physicists  abroad — notably 
VMM  iIm  WttHlN,  lliioult,  and  Van't  Hoflf — had  confirmed 
Mh/I  i«4|.mmIiw|  thn  viow  that  bodies  in  solution  resembled 
l«MM^M,  Ihiit  Mm  (mniotiu  pressure  of  a  liquid  resembled 
/iMlliMiiy  ^iiH  priiNNuns  that  the  law  of  Avogadro  regard- 
\hii  Mill  iMMiilinr  of  nioliHudes  in  a  gas  could  be  trans- 
fMiiifl  In  iiMitUM'  in  u  Htate  of  solution,  and  that  the 
iHM|iMll,MilM  of  thn  oHuiotic  pressure  in  a  liquid  could  be 
M»w.»l  iiH  li  iiuMiHuro  {)(  tlio  nunil)er  of  dissociated — wander- 
lH|/  iiMilnttultm  Nvliicli  aw  r.onUiiued  in  a  given  volume 
nl  II  hiiliilhih,  juMt.  an  Iho  pn^asure  of  a  gas  would  increase 
If  IliM  iimiilmr  of  nioliH^uIoH  in  a  given  space  were  in- 
MiiMMul  lliioM^h  (lio  Hplitling  up  of  compounds.  Apparent 
MMMMMillitit  III  (ho  liohuviour  of  gast^  approaching  conden- 
MtiihiM  \M>io  o^|i|uihod  by  tho  aggregation,  and  similar 
"(MM  In  iIiImIo  nolutioiiH  hv  tho  dissociation,  of  molecules* 
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The  decisive  step  was  taken  in  1887  by  Arrhenius,^  who 
has  the  merit  of  having  brought  together  the  two  inde- 
pendent courses  of  research  and  reasoning,  and  made 
them  fruitful  for  each  other.  He  shows  ^  "  that  the  dif- 
ference between  active  and  inert  molecules  consists  in 
this,  that  the  former  are  split  into  their  ions,  the  latter 
not.  Only  the  free  ions  take  part  in  the  conduction  of 
electricity  and  in  chemical  reactions :  this  is  the  reason 
for  the  proportionality  of  the  two  (Faraday's  law).  The 
ions  behave  in  solution  like  independent  molecules :  this 
is  the  reason  of  the  deviation  which  electrolytic  solutions 
show  from  the  extended  gaseous  laws  (Van*t  Hoff *s  dis- 
covery)." "  What  a  change  has  come  over  our  concep- 
tions," exclaims  Victor  Meyer,'  "  if  we  have  to  accustom 
ourselves  to  see  in  a  dilute  solution  of  common  salt,  no  Meyer  on 
longer  the  undecomposed  molecules  of  a  salt,  but  separate  chem 
atoms  of  chlorine  and  sodium.  For  these  revolutionary 
innovations  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Van*t 
Hoff,  Arrhenius,  Ostwald,  Planck,  Pfeffer,  de  Vries,  but, 
so  far  as  experiments  go,  notably  to  the  splendid  re- 
setirches  of  Eaoult,  which  for  years  have  been  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  this  mighty  theoretical  advance." 

The  year  1887,  which  brought  together  these  two 
fruitful  lines  of  reasoning  and  research,  can  also  be  con- 
sidered as  the  epoch  when  the  new  science  of  physical 
chemistry  was  fairly  launched  into  existence.     The  year 


42. 

Victor 
Me 

change  of 
emjcal 


^  In  a  communication  to  the 
Academy  of  Stockholm  of  8th  June 
and  9th  November  1887. 

■*  Quoted  from  Ostwald's  *  Allge- 
meine  Chemie,'  2nd  ed.,  vol.  ii. 
part  1,  p.  656. 

*  See    the    highly     interesting 


Address  by  Victor  Meyer  before 
the  Qerman  **  Naturforscherver- 
sammlung  "  at  Heidelberg  in  1889, 
entitled  "  Chemische  Probleme 
der  Qegenwart "  (Heidelberg, 
1890),  p.  32. 
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1826  marks  the  revival  of  mathematical  studies  in 
Germany  through  the  appearance  of  Crelle's  journal ;  so 
4S.  the  year  1887  saw  the  first  number  of  Ostwald  and 
fooroMi  Van't  Hoff  s  *  Zeitschrift  fiir  physicalische  Chemie/  From 
that  period  the  physical  properties  of  chemical  substances^ 
so  long  neglected,  or  only  studied  by  isolated  students, 
have  received  systematic,  mathematical,  and  exact 
treatment,  guaranteeing  something  Uke  continuity  and 
completeness,  and  leading  on  to  the  solution  of  the  great 
remaining  question.  What  is  chemical  affinity  ? 

Ttie  eminent  natural  philosophers  to  whom  is  mainly 
(hie  the  foundation  of  this  modem  science,  claim  also  to 
Ik;  grachially  realising  the  idea  which  was  suggested  by 
the  early  representatives  of  the  theory  of  energy — 
notably  by  Sankine  and  James  Thomson — that  of  a 
general  doctrine  of  energy,  termed  energetics ;  and  they 
hold  that  this  suggestion  is  only  realisable  by  breaking 
with  the  conventional  ideas  which  the  older  physical 
th(5()rie8 — the  astronomictil,  atomistic,  and  kinetic  views — 
hav(^  inipoHod  upon  our  reasoning.  They  further  hold 
that  the  graihial  development  of  chemistr}'  into  an  exact 
wiinnco  lUHJOHHarily  requires  the  introduction  of  this 
bnuidor  view  whiuli  they  embrace,  and  that  the  older 
vinwH-  uHnful  ill  tlioir  way — only  suffice  to  comprehend 
n^rUiin  n^Htri(il.e(l  groups  of  natural  phenomena,  whereas 
ill  (^litiiiiirHl  cliaiigoH,  whoiti  all  imaginable  natural  pro- 
ciiMnfvi  mM'iii  to  (•OHIO  togi*thor,  a  larger  and  more  inde- 
|iniiilniit.  tJinoiy  is  iudisptMisable.  It  is  interesting  to 
iioin  liow  vi^ry  gt»nomlly  thoy  tmee  this  larger  \new  to 
Itid  Inii^^  niiiiotifod  lalHiui^s  of  a  natural  philosopher  in 
IImi  Nhw  World,  riofi^HHor  Willanl  Gibbs  of  Yale. 
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The  train  of  thought  methodically  and  comprehen-  44. 
sively  followed  out  in  Gibbs's  various  memoirs  had  its  ^*^^- 
origin  in  the  eariy  speculations  of  William  Thomson 
(Lord  Kelvin)  and  Clausius,  to  which  I  referred  above. 
Thomson  was  the  first  who,  in  adopting  (after  much 
hesitation)  the  mechanical  view  of  the  phenomena  of  heat, 
the  doctrine  of  the  convertibility  and  equivalence  of  the 
different  forms  of  energy,  recognised  that,  in  order  to 
describe  natural  phenomena  correctly,  this  view  required 
a  qualification.  The  change  of  the  different  forms  of 
energy  into  each  other  can  for  the  most  part  take  place 
only  in  one  direction;  there  is  a  general  tendency  in 
nature  towards  a  degradation  or  dissipation  of  energy. 
Energy,  though  not  lost,  becomes  less  useful,  less  avail- 
able. The  least  available  form  of  energy  is  heat ;  and 
it  is  in  that  form  that  in  all  natural  changes  a  por- 
tion of  energy  becomes  lost,  dissipated,  or  hidden  away. 
Thus  we  have  to  recognise  the  difference  between 
available  and  unavailable,  between  useful  and  useless, 
energy.  In  the  sequel  Thomson  showed  in  definite 
instances^  how  to  calculate  the  available  and  the  un- 


^  See  '  Math,  and  Phys.  Papers, ' 
▼ol.  L  No.  LIX.,  1852,  "  On  a  Uni- 
yersal  Tendency  in  Nature  to  the 
Dissipation  of  Mechanical  Energy" ; 
and  No.  LXIIL,  1853,  "On  the 
Restoration  of  Mechanical  Energy 
from  an  unequally  heated  Space. 
In  Tait's '  Sketch  of  Thermodynam- 
ics'  (1868),  we  read  (p.  100):  **It 
is  very  desirable  to  have  a  word  to 
express  the  availability  for  work  of 
the  heat  in  a  given  magazine,  a 
term  for  that  possession  the  waste 
of  which  is  called  DiitipcUion.  Un- 
fortunately the  excellent  word  en- 
tropy, which  Clausius  has  introduced 


in  this  connection,  is  applied  by  him 
to  the  negative  of  the  idea  we  most 
naturally  wish  to  express.  It  would 
only  confuse  the  student  if  we  were 
to  endeavour  to  invent  another 
term  for  our  purpose."  He  then 
proceeds  to  use  the  term  entropy 
m  an  altered  sense,  in  which  it 
measures  the  available  instead  of 
the  unavailable  energy,  creating 
for  some  time  a  great  confusion 
and  some  unnecessary  irritation. 
See  on  this  the  early  editions  of 
Clerk  Maxwell's  excellent  'Theory 
of  Heat,'  and  the  footnote  to  p. 
189,  8th  ed.,  and  Clausius,   'Die 
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ixvHihihUi  iineriry :  he  introduced  the  word  "  motivity,"  the 
'/Hiii'Ai\Aum  ot  a  qimntity  of  a  "possession  the  waste  of 
wi'u'.U  }»  t'jilUid  diis«if>ation/'  Whilst  Thomson  was  thus 
j^utiji^l/  iuUf  M'^ientific  language  and  calculating  an  im- 
l^HiMni  ar*d  obviouu  property  of  nature — namely  this,  that 
1^1'  \nm'Aimm  fiminly  proceed  in  a  certain  definable  direc- 
tUfH  \UiuV\i\ii  and  ('lausius  were  labouring  independ- 
k^ui\y  tii  i\m  iitiiUuntiatical  wording,  the  analytical  expres- 
kunit  of  tltitt  r«iiMirkable  discovery.  Wherever  a  change  in 
u  HyaUtm  of  various  elements,  factors,  or  quantities  takes 
lihuAi  ifiaiuly  in  a  definite  sense  or  direction,  it  is  presum- 
iiiiUi  Ijiiit  Umri)  exists  a  definite  quantity  which  is  always 
(/lowing  or  always  decreasing.  This  quantity  may  not 
\Hi  <lirw.tly  observable  or  measurable,  as  in  mechanical 
oHilJoo  velocity  or  distance  is  directly  measurable;  it 
may  \ni  hidden  —  we  may  have  no  special  sense  with 
whiiJi  we  can  {lerceive  it,  as  we  possess  a  pressure  sense, 
it  bttal;  sense,  a  sound  and  light  sense;  nevertheless,  it 
may  Iwi  indirectly  discoverable,  being  made  up  (a  func- 
Ijon)  of  dt^tinite  observable  quantities  and  factors  (such 
iui  Ileal,  U^niporaturo,  mass,  volume,  pressure,  &c.)  Now 
K^iiiliine  and  CUaumus  found  that  in  all  thermal  changes 


iiiu(  liiuiiMcho  Wunnetheorie,'  vol.  I 
I,   aH7,  Hiiil  vol.  ii.  p.  824  $qq,     A 

friimt.  iliml  tif  thin  (Hmfuiiiitn  would 
iMvii  lioiiii  HVniiltKl  Imd  INiit  in  18U8 
iiilitiiliiciHl  u  Mtnlly  \ww  t««rin — vik,, 
lltMl     iiUHK*^l<^«l     iHtrr    (187H)    hy 

'riMilllHllM      III     H     IMUIIIIIUIIU'HtUin     t^i 

III!)  Hi<.yul  NiMittly  i>f  KdinburKh, 
Hiiil  iiiiiMt  fully  vHiiUiittHl  in  a 
i(M|*ii  III  llio  *  riiil.  MnK',*  Mfty 
l'i/t(,  llin  htiiii  **'rii«tniiiMiynAmio 
M'ftNiiy    '     Wt«  mIiouIiI   thon  Imvo 

I  'VM    llllHM,  IllUtlllUiOl    Ha    \\w  **iHkn> 


mderation  of  the  energy  and 
motiwift  M  two  functions  of  all 
the  independent  variablee  specify- 
ing the  oundition  of  a  body  com- 
pletely in  respect  to  tempera- 
ture, elasticity,  capillary  attraction, 
eltH'tricity,  and  magnetism,  leads 
in  the  simplest  and  most  direct 
way  to  demonstrations  of  the  theo- 
reniM  repurding  the  thermo-dynamic 
pn»lH>rties  of  matter"  (foe.  eit., 
^  \^\^r%*  vol.  i.  p.  459). 
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or  heat  processes — and  this  practically  means  in  all 
natural  processes — there  is  such  a  quantity  which  is 
always  on  the  increase,  and  which  thus  measures  in 
mathematical  language  the  growing  loss  of  available 
or  useful  energy  in  the  world.  Eankine  simply  called  it 
the  " thermo-dynamic  function";  Clausius  thought  it 
important  to  give  it  a  name  which  would  co-ordinate  it 
with  energy,  and  he  called  it  entropy :  ^  energy  which       «. 

.  Bntropj. 

18  turned  inside,  becomes  hidden  or  locked  up.  Clausius 
thus  gave  a  different  wording  of  Thomson's  doctrine  of 


'  Clausius  had  already  in  1854 
(Pogg.  *  Ann.,' vol.  xciii.  p.  481)  ar- 
rived at  the  principal  consequences 
and  the  final  enunciation  of  what 
he  termed  "the  second  law  of 
thermo  •  dynamics,"  a  law  which 
refers  to  the  transformation,  as  the 
first  refers  to  the  consen'ation,  of 
energy.  He  there  arrives  at  similar 
conclusions  to  those  put  forth  by 
Thomson  two  years  earlier.  The 
word  entropy,  however,  was  not  in- 
troduced by  him  till  1866  (Pogg. 
*  Ann.,'  vol.  cxxv.  p.  890),  when  he 
introduced  it  with  the  following 
remarks :  "  I  have  intentionally 
formed  the  word  entropy  as  much 
as  possible  on  the  model  of  that 
of  energy,  for  the  two  quantities 
which  are  to  be  designated  by  these 
two  words  are  in  their  physical 
meaning  so  intimately  related  that 
a  similarity  in  the  terms  seemed  to 
me  to  be  justified."  As  stated 
above  (p.  1 67,  note).  Lord  Kelvin,  who 
worked  simultaneously  and  inde- 
pendently at  the  same  subject,  laid 
more  stress  upon  the  direct  state- 
ment, that  in  all  transformations 
of  energy  we  have  to  distinguish 
between  the  available  and  the  total 
intrinsic  energy,  and  introduced 
the  terms  energy  and  motivity  as 


two  functions  of  all  the  variables 
specifying  the  conditions  of  a 
system.  In  his  article  on  Heat, 
contributed  to  the  *Ency.  Brit.,' 
9th  ed.,  he  gives  the  mathematical 
relation  of  motivity  to  entropy 
(*  Papers,'  vol  iii.  p.  1 67).  The  term 
motivity  has  not  become  current  in 
thermo  -  dynamical  treatises,  but 
the  need  has  been  very  generally 
felt  of  reserving  the  word  energy  in 
a  restricted  sense  for  available 
energy,  such  energy  as  can  be  put 
to  mechanical  use.  Wald,  in  a 
very  interesting  dissertation,  'Die 
Energie  und  ihre  Entwerthung' 
(Leipzig,  1889),  deplores  (pp.  43 
and  44)  the  fact  that  the  word 
energy  has  not  been  reserved  to 
denote  useful,  available  energy. 
"  Had  the  word  energy,"  he  says, 
"been  introduced  before  the  <fis- 
covery  of  the  first  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics, then  certainly  only  me- 
chanical energy  would  have  been 
termed  simply  energy."  In  the 
use  of  the  word  Kraft  in  some 
writers,  such  as  Mayer,  there 
seems  occasionally  a  confusion  be- 
tween available  and  total  or  in- 
trinsic energy.  See  Le  Chatelier 
in  'Journal  de  Physique,'  1894. 
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the  universal  tendency  in  nature  towards  a  dissipation 
of  energy,  by  saying,  "The  entropy  of  the  world  is 
always  on  the  increase." 

For  about  twenty  years  after  these  conceptions  had 
U^en  introduced  into  scientific  language  and  reasoning, 
niiitheinaticians  and  physicists  were  mainly  occupied 
in  defining  more  clearly  this  hidden  quantity,  and  in 
di^f ending  what  was  called  the  second  law  of  thermo- 
dynamicH  against  misconceptions  and  attacks.  In  1875 
l>;nl  l^ayleigh  could  still  say,^  "  The  second  law  of  thermo- 
dynarnir;8  and  the  theory  of  dissipation  founded  upon  it 
lias  FxKjn  for  some  years  a  favourite  subject  with  mathe- 
riuitir^al  physicists,  but  has  not  hitherto  received  full 
recr^gnition  from  engineers  and  chemists,  nor  from  the 
w;ientific  public.  And  yet  the  question  under  what 
circumstances  it  is  possible  to  obtain  work  from  heat 
is  of  the  first  importance.  Merely  to  know  that  when 
work  is  done  by  means  of  heat,  a  so-called  equivalent  of 
heat  disappears,  is  a  very  small  part  of  what  it  concerns 
us  to  recognise." 

Whilst    these   words    correctly   describe    the   general 

attitu(l(5  of  the  scientific  public  towards  this  important 

discovery,   two  men   had   already  made  a  beginning  in 

Hmvubmii.  the  direction   indicated — Horstmann^  in  Germany,  and 


*  '  IVoceedingH  of  the  lioyal  In- 
stitution,' vol.  vii.  i>.  386. 

'^  IVof.  Oittwald  in  the  luHtorical 
section  of  hia  '  VerwandtMchaftM- 
leliie'  CAllg.  Clieinie,'  2n<l  ed., 
vol.  ii.  i>art  'Jt,  p.  Ill,  Ac),  Helm 
in  'Knergt-tik'  (p.  141,  Ac),  and 
iJuheni  in  Ium  '  TraiUS  do  M(^cani(|ue 


which  began  in  the  year  1869  and 
were  continued  in  Liebig's  *An- 
nalen'  in  various  communications 
during  the  early  'seventies,  not 
without  undergoing  violent  attacks 
from  representatives  of  the  older 
conceptions.  Ever  since  James 
Thomson's     celebrated    prediction 


chinii'jue' (1807,  vol.  i.  p.  84,  &c.)  i  (see  above,  p.  126),  physicists 
all  do  full  jutitia^  to  the  long-uu-  iia<l  recognised  the  importance  of 
recogniiiied   lalxiunt  of  HorHtniann,       thermo  •  dynamical    considerations, 
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Willard  Gibbs  ^  in  America.  They  seem  to  have  been  the 
first  to  approach  the  question  of  chemical  equilibrium, 
the  result  of  the  action  of  various  conflicting  chemical 
forces,  termed  affinities,  from  a  general  comprehensive 
point  of  view;  recognising  that  the  theory  then  com- 
monly adopted  on  the  Continent — the  thermo-chemical 
theory  of  affinity — was  incorrect  or  incomplete.  This 
theory,  which  had  been  principally  elaborated  by  Julius 
Thomsen  in  Copenhagen  and  by  Berthelot  in  France, 
was  supported  by  the  large  amount  of  valuable  ex- 
perimental research  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
these   two  eminent   men  and  their  numerous  followers. 


whilst  chemists  persisted  in  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  atomistic  conceptioDs, 
which,  as  Horstmann  pointed  out, 
are  of  no  avail  in  problems  of  that 
nature  (see  Helm,  *Energetik,'  p. 
14a). 

'  More  fundamental  than  the 
labours  of  Horstmann  were  those  of 
Gibbs,  which  began  with  the  year 
1874,  and  were  for  a  long  time 
buried  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Connecticut  Academy.'  They  were 
known  to  MazweU,  but  remained 
generally  unknown,  partly  owing 
to  their  abstract  nature,  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
Continental  chemistb  were  not 
prepared  to  appreciate  the  mathe- 
matical form  in  which  his  exposi- 
tions were  clothed.  Previous  to 
the  study  of  questions  of  chemical 
equilibrium,  Oibbs  had  successfully 
developed  an  idea  of  James  Thom- 
son's— viz.,  the  graphical  represen- 
tation of  the  different  thermo- 
dynamic quantities  in  three  instead 
of  merely  m  two  dimensions.  Thom- 
son had  represented  the  properties 
of  a  body  or  system  by  referring 
them  to  volume,  pressure,  and  tem- 
perature.     Qibbe    refers  them   to 


volume,  energy,  and  entropy,  the 
former  quantities  being  always  de- 
finable by  the  latter,  but  not  vice 
versd.  The  advantages  of  this  rep- 
resentation were  demonstrated  to 
English  students  in  Maxwell's 
*  Theory  of  Heat.*  In  Germany  it 
was  Prof.  Ostwald  who,  by  collect- 
ing and  translating  the  memoirs 
of  Gibbs,  first  made  them  accessible 
to  students  (^Thermodynamische 
Studien,'  von  Willard  Gibbs,  Leipzig, 
1892).  Subsequently  both  Ostwald 
and  Helm  have  done  much  to  pro- 
mote an  understanding  of  Gibbs's 
methods.  See  Ostwald,  *Al]g. 
Cbemie,'  vol.  ii.  part  2,  p.  114, 
&c. ;  Helm, '  Grundziige  der  mathe- 
matischen  Chemie'  (Leipzig,  1894), 
and  'Energetik,'  passim.  Subse- 
quently Gibbs  also  introduced  the 
very  general  and  useful  term 
"phase"  to  denote  the  different 
states  in  which  a  substance  can 
exist.  This  term  denotes  not  only 
such  differences  as  were  formerly 
called  in  German  Aggregatsustdnde, 
but  likewise  conditions  of  dis- 
sociation, allotropic  and  isomeric 
modifications. 
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It  measured  chemical  reactions  by  what  is  termed  their 
heat -toning,  t.e.,  by  the  amount  of  heat  developed, 
and  culminated  in  the  celebrated  third  law  of  thermo- 
chemistry— viz.,  that  such  reactions  take  place  as  are 
accompanied  by  the  greatest  amount  of  energy  liberated 
in  the  form  of  heat  Now,  although  this  contains  an 
adequate  description  of  a  very  large  number  of  reactions 
that  take  place  at  the  temperatures  at  which  we  operate 
in  our  laboratories,  the  rule  is  by  no  means  universal, 
and  it  required  a  great  amoimt  of  ingenuity  to  ex- 
plain away  the  many  exceptions  which  presented  them- 
selves. The  rule  needed  to  be  modified  or  amplified. 
The  measurement  of  the  energy  of  a  chemical  process  by 
the  heat-toning  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
thermal  side  of  a  phenomenon  had  been  considered  a 
sufficient  means  of  measuring.  In  an  allied  department, 
that  of  electrolysis,  Helmholtz  had  suggested,  as  early 
as  1847,  that  the  electro-motive  force  of  a  galvanic  cell 
may  be  measured  by  the  heat-toning  of  the  chemical  pro- 
cesses which  produce  the  current,  and  for  a  long  time 
this  was  considered  to  be  a  correct  expression  of  facts. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  some  discrepancies  which 
had  presented  themselves,  Helmholtz  himself  was  induced, 
about  1881,  to  examine  the  subject  more  thoroughly. 
He  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  heat-toning  is  not 
always  a  correct  measure ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  intro- 
duced a  more  adequate  and  generally  applicable  method 
of  measurement.  In  fact,  he  arrived  at  the  conception 
of  available  or  useful  energy  for  processes  which  take 
place  at  constant  temperature.  To  this  quantity,  which 
decides  in  which  direction  a  reaction  takes  place  (tempera- 
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ture  remaining  constant),  he  gave  the  name  of  free  energy.       ^7. 
/He  showed  that  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  the  free  or  "^^  „ 

j  ^  ^  energy." 

^available  energy  must  be  a  minimum.  He  also  showed 
the  connection  in  which  the  available  or  free  energy 
stands  to  the  quantity  introduced  by  Rankine  and 
Clausius,  the  entropy  which  measures  the  unavailable  or 
hidden  energy.  By  making  chemical  changes  depend 
on  the  increase  or  decrease  of  a  definite  measurable 
quantity  a  parallel  was  established  between  chemical  and 
mechanical  processes,  the  latter  always  taking  place  in 
the  direction  of  a  decrease  of  potential  energy.  Free 
energy  has  thus  been  appropriately  termed  by  M.  Duhem  , 
the  thermo-dynamic  potential. 

Helmholtz  did  not  apply  this  fruitful  view  to  chemical 
processes  on  any  extensive  scale,  but  his  explanations 
have  done  much  to  establish  that  corrector  and  more 
comprehensive  way  of  treating  such  questions  which  has 
since  become  general.  Horstmann  had  indeed  led  up 
to  this  view,  Willard  Gibbs  had  applied  it  before,  and 
Lord   Rayleigh    had  suggested  it.^      The  conception  of 


^  The  general  use  of  the  concep- 
tion of  useful  or  free  energy  must 
be  dated  from  the  remarkably  lucid 
expositions  of  Helmholtz,  though 
it  is  now  recognised  by  all  who 
have  studied  t£e  history  of  this 
fertile  conception  that  Uie  physi- 
cal notion  of  available  energy  goes 
back  to  Thomson  (see  Tait,  '  Ther- 
modynamics,' 1868,  p.  100)  and 
Maxwell  (<  Heat,'  p.  187,  8th  ed. ; 
Duhem,  '  M^canique  chimique,' 
vol.  i.  p.  92 ;  Le  Chatelier  in 
'Journal  de  Physique,'  1894,  p. 
291) ;  that  the  mathematical 
formulae  were  given  by  Massieu 
(quoted  by  Duhem,  'Le  Potential 
Thermodynamique/    1886,    pp.    v 


and  11),  and  more  definitely  ex- 
plained and  applied  to  the  phys- 
ical phenomena  of  dissociation  by 
Qibbs  ('Thermodynamische  Stud- 
ien,'  ed.  Ostwald,  p.  66,  &c.  ; 
*Amer.  Joum.  of  Sciences  and 
Arts,'  1879);  and  that  it  is  es- 
pecially owing  to  the  labours  of 
Duhem  that  the  subject  has 
received  the  attention  of  chemists. 
M.  Duhem,  in  the  introduction  to 
the  work  of  1886,  gives  a  very 
valuable  and  lucid  historical  ex- 
position, and  subsequently  in  his 
large  work  in  four  volumes  ('Md- 
canique  chimique,'  1897-1900)  a 
vast  number  of  applications.  For 
the  history  of  thought  the  import- 
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avaiUble  energy  as  distinguished  from  total  energy  had 
Uif'ji  iniT(Awy(A  by  Lord  Kelvin  and  by  MaxwelL  This 
fn^t  energy  is  measured  not  only  by  the  heat  liberated, 
but  iU'^imwh  on  all  the  other  factors,  such  as  volume  and 
IfrmHiint,  the  number  of  chemical  substances  engi^ed,  and 
th'jir  physical  conditions.  The  doctrine  of  energy  and  the 
o/3U('At\ti\(m  of  free  energy  pointed  out  a  method  of  co- 
ordinating all  these  different  factors  and  reducing  them 
Ui  a  r'/nninon  measure.  As  Rankine,  by  the  introduction 
of  l\ni  term  [lotential  energy,  did  much  to  clear  the  ideas 
and  guide  the  reasoning  in  dynamical  science,  so  Helm- 
holtz,  by  introducing  the  term  Jree.  energy,  did  a  great 
dnal  to  introduce  into  chemical  science  the  fruitful  con- 
(j4?ptionH  which  had  been  elaborated  and  applied  in  phys- 
ir:ul  rowMinjh.  The  term  free,  or  avsdlable  energy  seems 
to  (loHcrilx)  iiioro  naturally  the  characteristic  property  of 
all  (MUjrgy  whifsh  is  useful  for  doing  work,  whilst  the 
oppoHito  Ujriu  entropy — which  measures  the  unavailable 
or  liiddnn  onorgy — roftus  to  a  quantity  for  which  we  have 
no  inniHMliatn  inoauH  of  ]K)rco})tion.^ 


tiiiifit  of  tliAMti  Mdiiiowhal  abittruHe 
4iK|i(irtiiitiim  \\m  iiiiiiuly  in  two 
liiiiMiiioiirt :  Kii'Ht,  ill  tiiH  HMutK' 
iiiljoii  of  tlifi  fiM^t  timt  for  thrt  oor- 
iH«-.(  ilnM'iiiitioii  of  imtural  phnno- 
iiMiini  liiiit  itliiiiiK«^it  (.)i0  Idiowlixl^o 
of  ttin  |.4i|mI  niitsr^y  l«  tM  littln  Nuf- 
hiiliiiil-  ua  l.liiit  of  l.lio  tottil  Wtii^lit 
III      iiiaaa,     liUt    MlUt    it    in    lltt()«MHAry 

\m  iuliitit((itti  till*  (>oiiiiti|ition  of  UMe< 
fill  tiiiiiif/y,  of  iiiitirify  wtiioh  In  froo 
•ii  liViiiitiiiln  fur  (toiiiff  work  ; 
^it'.xtitlly.   III    thil    rooii^iiitioii    that 

M>i:  i.iiiiiau  iif  i:||ti|||iiml  olltillkftit  or 
ti.4'-ll<«oa  liaiiiiiit  Im  iiiuaiiUrttil  liy 
•«i.icii'liii|4  !••  tiiiu  it|imtit«l  |ir«i)»urty, 
..M-li  ao  tvKlijiit,  (ir  itiut|itiritturtA,  or 
<.<«!<  ■/)•/.  liiit  tl44t  it  i'iii|uiru«  the 


mea«urement  of  a  quantity  which 
oonipriaea  aU  the  different  agencies 
in  nature,  this  quantity  being  the 
energy  of  the  system  or  substances 
in  (juostion  and  its  availability.    A 
third  point,  which  is  of  more  or  less 
importance  acconUng  to  the  general 
view  iulopte<l,  is  this,  that  the  ma- 
thematical formulie  involved  have 
exhibited     the     analogy    between  \ 
chetnictal  and  mechanical  processes,  | 
the  latter  being  those  which  were' 
earlieitt  and  are  most  easily  grasped' 
by  the  mind.  ^ 

^  Art  lH\>f.  Ostwald  has  remarked, 
it  iH  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of 
tante  wl\at  particular  form  one 
ailopt«  out  of  the  many  in  which  the 
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It  was  about  this  time — after  experimental  research 
had  been  carried  on  for  many  years  by  JuKus  Thomson 
and  Berthelot,  after  Horstmann  had  made  a  beginning  of 


second  law  of  thermo-dynamics  can 
be  expressed  ('  Allg.  Chemie,*  vol.  ii. 
part  2f  p.  150).  In  every  case  it 
is  simply  a  question  how  most 
conveniently  to  express  and  apply 
the  general  principle  that  heat 
cannot  of  itself  pass  from  a  colder 
to  a  hotter  body,  the  principle  on 
which  Fourier  built  his  ''Th^rie 
de  la  Chaleur,''  and  which  revealed 
itself  as  the  rationale  of  the  ex- 
positions of  Camot  when  in  the 
middle  of  the  century  their  hidden 
truth  emerged  from  the  criticisms 
of  William  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin) 
and  Clausius.  Thus  already  in  the 
different  treatment  of  the  same 
subject  there  showed  itself  the 
twofold  tendency  which  reasoning 
on  physical  matters  so  frequently 
exhibits  —  viz.,  towards  physical 
directness  and  mathematical  ele- 
gance ;  the  former  leading  to  prac- 
tical application,  the  latter  to 
analytical  refinement.  Maxwell, 
in  a  review  of  Tait's  'Ther- 
modynamics,' written  in  1877 
('Scientific  Papers,'  vol.  ii.  p. 
666),  contrasts  the  methods  of 
Clausius  and  Thomson,  and  Prof. 
Mach  (*  Warmelehre,'  1896,  p.  300) 
has  made  similar  remarks.  Of 
Thomson  the  former  says,  "that 
he  does  not  even  consecrate  a 
symbol  to  denote  the  entropy, 
but  he  was  the  first  to  clearly 
define  the  intrinsic  energy  of  a 
body,  and  to  him  alone  are  due 
the  ideas  and  the  definitions  of 
the  available  energy  and  the  dis- 
sipation of  energy.  ...  He  avoids 
the  introduction  of  quantities 
which  are  not  capable  of  ex- 
perimental measurement."  Since 
these  criticisms  a  great  deal  has 
been  written  to  make  the  second 
law  of  thermo-dynamics  and  the 


conception  of  entropy  more  intellig- 
ible. The  object  here  again  has 
been  twofold :  first,  to  make  the 
conceptions  useful  for  the  practical 
purpose  of  perfecting  the  heat  en- 
gines (Rankine,  Zeuner  and  his 
school)  and  of  investigating  the 
conditions  of  chemical  equilibrium 
(Gibbs,  Helmholtz,  Duhem) ;  next, 
to  plnce  the  second  law,  which 
deals  with  the  transformation  of 
energy,  on  an  equally  firm  founda- 
tion with  the  first  law,  which 
deals  with  the  conser\'ation  of  en- 
ergy. There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
principle  of  the  con8er\'ati()n  of 
energy  owes  a  very  large  part  of 
its  intelligibility  to  the  fact  that 
for  purely  mechanical  systems 
it  follows  from  such  well-known 
dynamical  axioms  as  the  laws  of 
motion.  When  heat  was  con- 
ceived to  have  a  mechanical 
equivalent  in  mechanical  work, 
the  more  general  principle  of  the 
conser\'ation  of  energj'  seemed 
intelligible  by  mechanical  con- 
ceptions. The  second  law,  how- 
ever, introduced  a  property  of 
natural  processes  which  is  not  so 
easily  understood  mechanically — 
viz.,  that  they  are  not  reversible 
— and  this  property  was  shown  to 
be  connected  with  a  special  phys- 
ical quantity,  for  which  we  have 
a  special  sense — viz.,  temperature. 
The  problem  of  making  the  second 
law  mechanically  intelligible  thus 
coincides  with  the  problem  of 
giving  a  mechanical  definition  of 
temperature.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  call  heat  a  mode  (or,  more  cor- 
rectly, the  energy)  of  motion  ;  we 
must  express  temperature,  on  the 
difference  of  which  the  usefulness 
of  heat  depends,  in  some  way  by 
motion,    we    must    arrive    at    a 
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intioduclDg  thenno-dynamies  into  chemiatry,  after  W. 
Gibba  had  shown  how  to  look  at  chemical  energy  as  a 
sum  of  many  forms  of  energy,  and  after  Helmholtz  had 
more  clearly  defined  the  useful  conception  of  free  or 
available  enei^  as  the  measure  of  chemical  reaction — 
that  Prof.  Oatwald  at  length  ventured  after  the  lapse  of 
eighty  years  to  unite  in  a  comprehensive  doctrine  the 
scattered  fragments  of  our  existing  knowledge  regard- 
ing chemical  affinity.  This  he  did  as  a  restorer  of  the 
forgotten    labours    and    fame    of    BerthoUet.^       By   the 


kinetic  definition  of  tempemture. 
The  two  prinoipsl  founderB  of 
thenao-dfnamicB,  CUueius  uid 
Lord  Kelvin,  did  not  rciort  to 
kinetic  cunceptions  when  estab- 
liabipg  tbe  two  lawn  whioh  deal 
with  tlie  coHBervalaon  and  trana- 
formation  of  energ; :  Rankiue, 
hJowever,  connected  llie  luhject 
with  bia  theory  of  molecular  vor- 
tices ;  and  Clauaiiia,  who  waa  one 
of  the  fuundere  of  the  kiaetdc 
theory  of  gaeea,  very  early  at- 
tempted to  interpret  (he  laws  of 
the  tranefereace  of  heat  by  the 
help  of  that  theory.  So  like- 
wise did  Maxwell,  Hetmholtz, 
Boltzmann,  and  many  otherB- 
Mr  Bryan,  in  a  very  valuable 
report  on  the  "  ResearoheB  relat- 
the    Connection    of    the 


lith       Dynan 


ing 

Second       Law 

Principles,"  hae  given  a  critical 
Bummary  of  tlieiie  various  at- 
tempte  (see  Brit,  Amdc.  Reports, 
1891,  p.  95].  The  three  peculiar 
forms  of  motion  referred  to  in 
our  last  chapter- — periodic,  rota- 
tional, and  rapid  tnuiBlatiunal  (dis- 
orderly) motion^have  been  used  to 
suggest  manifold  means  of  trans- 
lating thermu-dynamical  processes 
into  kinetic  models,  explaining, 
as  Mr  Bryan  says.  "  the  secoud 
law,  about  whioh   we   Loow  some- 


thing, by  means  of  molecules 
about  which  we  know  much  less" 
(p,  121).  It  does  not  seem  that 
much  more  has  been  gained  than 
a  general  presumption  that  a 
mechanical  illustration  ia  possible. 
To  the  etAtiatiual  ideas  elaborated 
mainly  by  Maxwell  and  Boltz- 
mann I  snail  revert  when  treat- 
ing generally  of  the  staljatical  view 
of  nature. 

1  Prof.  Ostwald  has  himself,  in 
the  Inaugural  Lecture  which  he 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  hia 
occeaaion  to  the  choir  of  physical 
cbamistry  at  Laipzig,  23rd  Nov- 
ember 1887,  given  a  very  lucid 
statement  of  the  principles  in- 
volved. He  goes  back  to  the  two 
theories  of  chemical  action  repre- 
sented at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  by  Bergtuann  on  the  one 
side  and  Bertliollet  on  the  other. 
In  place  of  the  conflict  of  chemical 
forces,  in  which  the  strenger  ob- 
tains a  complete  victory  (complete 
reactions) — the  view  of  Bergmann — 
Berthollet  introducea  the  "mani- 
fold play  of  forcee  acting  to  and  fro, 
the  result  being  that  every  one  geta 
its  due.  The  mora  powerful  suh- 
stanue  gets  more,  tlie  weaker  less. 
Only  in  cases  where  one  of  the 
possible  compounds  in  conaequence 
of   its    properties    entirely    leaves. 
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publication  of  the  second  volume  of  his  '  Lehrbuch  der 
allgemeinen  Chemie '  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  phys- 
ical chemistry.  The  large  addition  to  our  knowledge  in 
this  branch,  and  the  consolidation  and  criticism  of  re- 
search which  it  brought  about,  and  to  which  the  second 
edition,  now  appearing,  gives  ample  testimony,  mark  this 
publication  as  an  epoch  in  modem  scientific  thought.  To 
this  development  is  attached  the  growth  of  the  special 
view  of  natural  phenomena  which  Ostwald  and  some 
other  Continental  thinkers  embrace,  and  which  they  are 
inclined  to  place  in  opposition  to  the  older  views  as  a 
more  comprehensive  one.  The  older  views  they  some- 
what contemptuously  term  the  materialistic  views  of 
nature  —  the  views,  in  fact,  which  I  have  presented 
under  the  headings  astronomical,  atomic,  and  mechanical. 
As  this  most  recent  outcome  of  what  I  termed  the 
physical  view  of  nature  refers  to  fundamental  concep- 
tions   and    has    furnished    much    matter    for  discussion 


the  field  of  conteet,  either  by  falling 
down  as  insoluble  or  escaping  as 
gas,  can  that  complete  decomposi- 
tion take  place  which  Bergmann 
held  to  be  the  normal  result'' 
('Die  Energie  und  ihre  Wand- 
longen,'  Leipzig,  1888,  p.  20).  That 
complete  reactions  were  for  a  long 
time  studied  with  predilection  was 
meet  natural,  especially  as  they  are 
the  most  useful  for  practical  pur- 
poses ;  but  the  study  of  moving 
chemical  equilibrium,  depending  on 
what  is  now  termed  mass  action  and 
inrolvinff  the  question  of  the  velocity 
of  reactions,  has  in  recent  times 
again  asserted  itself.  Ostwald 
dfttes  the  revival  of  this  long- 
nei^ted  branch  of  research  from 
the  year  1867,  when  "two  Nor- 
wegian   chemists,    Quldberg    and 

VOL.  IL 


Waage,  put  the  ideas  uf  Berthollet 
into  precise  mathematical  form  and 
subjected  the  resulting  equations  to 
the  test  of  observation  and  verifica- 
tion" (ibid.,  p.  21).  Ostwald  then 
shows  further  how  Bergmann's 
theory  was  simultaneously  revived 
in  M.  Berthelot's  famous  third  law 
derived  from  thermo  -  chemistry. 
This  in  turn  had  to  yield  to 
the  corrector  views  which  date 
from  Qibbs's  studies  **on  the 
equilibria  of  heterogeneous  sub- 
stances" (see  *  Thermodynamische 
Studien,'  p.  66, 1875  ;  also  Ostwald, 
'AUg.  Chemie,'  vol.  ii.  part  2,  p. 
168,  on  the  reconciliation  of  Berg- 
mann's  and  Berthollet's  views  ;  and 
further,  Berthelot  in  '  Comptea 
Rendus,'  1894,  118). 
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abroad,  I  will  try  to  sum  up  finally  the  principal  points 
in  it  which  are  of  importance  for  the  history  of  con- 
temporary thought. 

Ever  since  the  conception  of  energy  as  a  quantity 
which,  like  matter,  is  preserved  in  all  natural  processes, 
forced  itself  with  more  or  less  clearness  upon  natural 
philosophers,  the  question  has  been  insistent  as  to  the 
number  of  dififerent  forms  in  which  this  quantity  can 
manifest  itself ;:  and  some  of  the  earliest  propounders  of 
the  doctrine  attempted  an  enimieration  of  the  different 
forms,  mechanical  energy  of  motion  and  of  attraction 
usually  heading  the  list.  When  that  form  of  energy 
which  we  call  heat  was  subjected  to  examination,  and  the 
remarkable  property  formerly  called  latent  heat  defined 
in  the  new  terminology,  the  want  arose  of  bringing  about 
some  kind  of  connection  between  our  ideas  of  motion  and 
those  of  heat,  which  were  shown  to  be  mutually  con- 
vertible quantities  in  nature.  Before  that  time  sound 
and  light  had  already  yielded  to  the  kinetic  view,  and  an 
enormous  increase  of  our  knowledge  in  acoustics  and 
optics  had  followed.  Thus  we  find  some  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  physical  or  energy  view  of  natui-e — notably  Rankine 
and  Joule  in  this  country,  Bedtenbacher  and  subsequently 
Clausius  abroad — engaged  in  translating  the  properties 
of  heat  into  mechanical  analogies.^     It  was  not  thought 


^  Rosenberger,  in  his  *  Geschichte 
der  Physik  '  (vol.  iii.  p.  550,  Ac), 
gives  a  number  of  references  to 
theories  mostly  forgotten  which 
were  published  before  and  after 
the  year  1850.  Clausius,  who 
kec])H  his  mechanical  theory  of 
heat  quite  separate  from  his  kinetic 
theory    of    gases    (see    the    three 


volumes  on  'Die  mechanische 
Wdrmetheorie,'  2nd  ed.,  1876,  &c), 
admits,  nevertheless,  in  a  paper 
published  in  1857  (Pogg.  'Ann.,' 
vol.  c,  and  '  Mechan.  Warmetheor.,' 
vol.  iii.  p.  1,  &C.),  that  "from  the 
beginning  of  his  researches  refer- 
ring to  heat  he  had  attempted  to 
account  to  himself  for  the  internal 
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^essential,  but  it  was  found  to  be  convenient — 'mainly  for 
didactic  purposes — to  elaborate  such  analogies,  explaining 
or  describing  the  less  known  by  that  which  is  more 
familiar.  Begarding  the  value  of  such  attempts  there 
have  always  existed  two  opinions.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  them  when  explaining  the  atomic  theory. 
There  were  those  who  looked  upon  that  theory  merely 
as  a  convenient  symbolism,  and  there  were  those  who 
looked  upon  atoms  and  molecules  as  really  existing 
things.  The  latter  view  has  gained  force  and  importance 
through  the  necessity  of  more  and  more  elaborating  the 
atomic  hypothesis  in  order  to  represent  not  merely  the 
chemical  constitution  of  compoimds,  but  likewise  their 
manifold  physical  differences,  some  of  which,  in  fact, 
could  only  be  described  by  geometrical  conceptions.  I 
need  only  refer  to  what  I  said  above  on  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases,  and  on  the  property  termed  chirality 
manifested  by  some  chemical  substances  in  solution,  as 
well  as  on  the  phenomena  of  isomerism.     In  the  last 


\ 


«tate  of  motion  of  a  hot  body,  and 
that  he  had  arrived  at  a  conception 
which  he  had  already  before  his 
first  publication  (in  1850)  used  for 
various  investigations  and  calcu- 
lations." He  further  states  that 
hearing  through  William  Siemens 
that  Joule  had  expressed  a  similar 
idea  (Manchester  rhil.  Soc.,  1848 
and  1857),  and  more  especially  after 
the  publication  of  Kronig  (1856), 
he  resolved  to  publish  his  views. 
It  is  interesting  for  our  present 
purpose  to  see  how  Clausius,  like 
MaaEweU  in  a  different  domain  of 
research,  was  originally  guided  by 
definite  mechanical  representations. 
It  is  equally  noteworthy  that  Lord 
Kelvin's  original  researches  on  the 


subject  of  heat  were  quite  free 
from  this  element,  though  we 
owe  to  him  in  other  departments 
some  of  the  most  suggestive  kin- 
etic illustrations ;  and  that  he  has 
quite  recently  offered  valuable 
criticisms  on  the  attempted  me- 
chanical interpretation  of  the  second 
law  of  thermo-dynamics  (see  p.  112 
of  Bryan's  Report,  quoted  above,  p. 
176,  note).  Also  the  first  English 
treatise  on  thermo-dynamics  writ- 
ten for  didactic  purposes  (Tait's 
Sketch,  1868)  contains  no  reference 
to  molecular  theory,  and  Him,  one 
of  the  most  active  workers  in  th^ 
region  of  experimental  proofs,  kept 
clear  of  it. 
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chapter,  while  dealing  specially  with  the  kinetic  view 
of  natural  phenomena,  I  had  again  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  opinion  which  has  latterly  crept  into  mechanical 
explanations — namely,  that  they  are  to  be  looked  upon 
merely  as  symbolical,  an  opinion  which  did  not  enter  the 
minds  of  the  original  propounders  of  the  vibratory  theory 
of  sound  and  light,  and  which  some  eminent  natural 
philosophers  to-day  strongly  oppose.  An  opposite  fate 
seems  to  have  befallen  the  mechanical  hypothesis  in 
chemistry  and  in  physics.  Whilst  Dalton's  atoms  were 
accepted  with  hesitation,  the  further  elaboration  of  the 
atomic  view  has  made  it  almost  impossible  to  resist  it 
as  a  physical  reality;  whereas  the  necessary  complica- 
tions introduced  into  Young's  undulatory  theory  in 
order  to  make  it  cover  electro  -  magnetic  phenomena 
have  given  it  the  appearance  of  unnaturalness  and  arti- 
ficiality— so  much  so  that  Maxwell  himself  abandoned 
the  line  of  reasoning  which  led  him  originally  to  his 
fundamental  formulae,  and  contented  himself  with  more 
general  considerations  derived  from  the  conception  of 
energy. 
60.  The  conceptions  which  are  expressive  of  the  view  dealt 

"Kinetics"        .         .  ^  ^ 

j^j^«>«^  with  in  this  chapter — the  energy  ideas — ^have  had  a 
similar  fate.  There  have  been  those  who  have  inter- 
preted this  view  to  mean  that  all  phenomena  in  nature 
can  be  translated  into  the  language  of  mechanics:  they 
have  accordingly  been  stimulated  to  invent  all  manner 
of  kinetic  contrivances  by  which  light,  heat,  electricity, 
and  chemical  action  can  be  represented.  Others  have 
interpreted  the  equivalence  of  all  forms  of  energy  to 
mean  that  kinetic  energy  is  only  one  of  the  forms  in 


fetlcs.' 
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which  this  quantity  can  appear :  they  have  thus  exerted 
themselves  to  find  such  general  properties  as  belong 
to  ali  the  forms  in  which  energy  presents  itself  to  us. 
They  look  upon  energy  as  a  much  more  general  con- 
ception than  motion,  and  they  think  it  a  mistake  to 
try  to  narrow  the  conception  so  that  it  can  only  mean 
the  energy  of  attraction  and  repulsion  (the  astronomical 
view),  that  between  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter 
(the  atomic  view),  or  the  energy  of  various  forms  of 
motion  (the  kinetic  view). 

On  the  purely  scientific  side  the  mechanical  view  has 
much  to  say  for  itself,  and  can  point  to  achievements 
which  recommend  it  as  a  fruitful  method  of  progress  and 
research,  and  as  even  more  fruitful  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction.  It  can  claim  to  give  in  many  instances  an 
apparently  easy  account  of  the  common-sense  or  obvious 
properties  of  bodies,  and  it  gives  this  account  in  terms 
which  lend  themselves  to  strict  definition,  to  measure- 
ment, calculation,  and  prediction  of  phenomena;  it 
destroys  all  vagueness,  and  adopts,  as  it  also  stimulates, 
mathematical,  which  is  the  most  cogent  kind  of  reasoning. 
The  kinetic  theory  of  gases  and  the  vibratory  theory  of 
light  are  notable  examples.  The  ideas  of  energy  and  the 
remarkable  properties  of  the  lowest  form  of  energy — 
t.6.,  of  heat — became  gradually  clearer  and  lost  their 
strangeness  as  potential  energy  came  to  be  defined  as 
energy  of  position,  available  (or  free)  energy  as  the 
kinetic  energy  of  regular  or  orderly,  unavailable  (or 
bound)  energy  as  that  ^  of  irregular  or  disorderly  motion, 
and  when  the  strange  quantity  termed  entropy,  which 
Clausius  and  Eankine  strove  in  vain  to  bring  home  to 
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the  general  scientific  intelligence,  revealed  itself  as  the 
measure  of  the  disorder  which  prevails  in  the  motion  of 
the  ultimate  material  elements  of  a  systeuL^  Faraday'a 
lines  of  force  and  the  whole  elaborate  imagery  invented 
and  afterwards  discarded  by  Maxwell  to  describe  the 
interaction  of  magnets,  electric  currents,  and  charged 
bodies,  have  proved  to  be  most  valuable  instnmients  of 
thought — a  useful  scientific  shorthand — ^in  the  hands  of 
the  teacher,  as  in  those  of  the  practical  electrician.  And 
although  the  illustrious  propounder  of  the  vortex-atom 
theory  of  matter  seems  latterly  to  have  discouraged  the 
use  of  this  kinetic  contrivance  as  not  likely  to  lead 
to  any  great  revelations  regarding  the  ultimate  constitu* 
tion  of  matter  or  the  nature  of  the  imponderables,^  the 


^  Helmholtz,  in  his  first  memoir 
on  the  thermo-dynamics  of  chemi- 
,  cal  processes  ('  Sitzungsberichte  der 
Aka<lemie  zu  Berlin,'  2nd  February 
1882),  after  having  established  the 
formula)  for  the  free  energy  in  iso- 
thermal procesMes  without  reference 
to  kinetic  hypotheses,  concludes  his 
exposition  with  the  following  re- 
marks :  **  We  require,  finally,  an 
expression  in  onler  to  be  able  to 
<listinguiHh  clearly  what  in  theoreti- 
cal mechanics  is  termed  vis  liva  or 
ai^tual  energy  from  the  work  equiva- 
lents of  heat,  which  arc  indeed 
moHtly  to  be  regarded  likewise  as 
vis  viva  of  iiiviHiblo  molecular  mo- 
tion. I  would  HUggcst  that  the 
fornuir  should  be  called  the  vis 
viva  of  orderly  motion.  I  call 
orderly  ull  motion  in  which  the 
compounds  of  velocity  of  the 
moving  maHHCs  are  ditfei*cntiable 
funt'tionn  of  the  S(>acc  co-onlinates. 
Dihordorly  motion  would  then  mean 
ail  uiotion  in  which  the  motion  of 
oiich  ]Mirticle  has  no  similarity  to 
that  of  its  neighbours.     We  have 


every  reason  to  believe  that  heat- 
motion  is  of  the  latter  kind,  and  one 
might  in  this  sense  regard  entropy 
as  the  measure  of  disorder.  For 
our  means,  which  compared  with 
molecular  structure  are  coarse,  only 
orderly  motion  can  be  freely  con- 
verted again  into  other  forms  of 
mechanical  work"  ( '  Wissenschaf U. 
Abhandl.,'  vol.  ii.  p.  972). 

'"^  "  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  possible 
to  explain  all  the  properties  of 
matter  by  the  vortex-atom  theory 
alone  —  that  is  to  say,  merely  by 
motion  of  an  incompressible  fluid  ;. 
and  1  have  not  found  it  helpful  in 
respect  to  crystalline  configurations, 
or  electrical,  chemical,  or  gravita- 
tional forces.  .  .  .  We  may  expect 
that  the  time  will  come  when  we 
shall  understand  the  nature  of  an 
atom.  With  great  regret  I  abandon 
the  idea  that  a  mere  configuration 
of  motion  suffices"  (Lord  Kelvin,, 
quoted  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Holman  in 
•  Matter,  Energy,  Force,  and  Work,' 
New  York,  1898,  p.  226). 
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foremost   intellects  are  still    busy  in   working   this   to 
them  promising  vein  of  reasoning.^ 

The  opponents  of  the  kinetic,  mechanical,  or  material 
views  of  natural  phenomena  have  always  existed :  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century  they  described  their  view  by 
the  word  "dynamic."  At  that  time  it  was  the  atomic 
theory  they  principally  objected  to.  But  their  criticisms, 
though  not  without  use  in  exposing  the  limited  nature 
of  all  mechanical  explanations,  failed  to  yield  any  fruits, 
inasmuch  as  they  moved  in  v«^ue  expressions  and  did 
not  Iend_thft7pflft1vea  to  that  powerful  method  by  which 
alone  the  conquest  of  nature  has  been  efifected,  viz.,  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  combined  with  observation. 

The  more  recent  critics  of  the  mechanical  interpreta-       51. 
tion  of  physical  phenomena,  among  whom  I  will  only  merfianicai 
mention   Prof.   Ostwald  of  Leipzig,   Prof.   G.    Helm    of 
Dresden,  and  Prof.   Ernst  Mach  of  Vienna,*  are   fully 


view. 


^  "  With  reference  to  the  vortex- 
atom  theory,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
phenomenon  which  is  manifestly 
mcapable  of  being  explained  by  it ; 
and  personally  I  generally  endeav- 
our (often  without  success)  to 
picture  to  myself  some  kind  of 
vortez-ring  mechanism  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon  with  which  I 
am  dealing.  ...  I  regard  the 
▼ortez-atom  explanation  as  the  goal 
at  which  to  aim,"  &c.  (Prof.  J.  J. 
Thomson,  quoted  ibid. ) 

'  Prof.  Ernst  Mach  is  the  earliest 
of  these  writers  and  had  worked  on 
quite  independent  lines  before  the 
other  two  names  began  to  figure  in 
scientific  literature.  His  criticisms 
refer  both  to  metaphysical  and 
mechanical  theories.  His  position 
ii  original  and  unique,  and  his 
writings,  which  are  a  splendid 
example  of  critical  and  historical 


analysis,  have  been  invaluable  to 
me.  His  earliest  important  essays 
date  from  the  year  1872  ('Die 
Geschichte  und  die  Wurzel  des 
Satzes  von  der  Erhaltung  der 
Arbeit,'  and  'Die  Gestalten  der 
Fliissigkeiten,'  Prag).  They  are 
now  generaUy  accessible,  having 
been  collected  and  translated 
(under  the  title  'Scientific  Lec- 
tures,* Chicago,  1895)  by  Prof. 
T.  J.  M'Cormack.  His  *  Science  of 
Mechanics'  (translated  by  the  same 
author  from  the  second  German 
edition,  London  and  Chicago,  1893) 
has,  ever  since  its  first  appearance 
in  1883,  had  a  great  infiuence  in 
Germany  ;  and  latterly  also  in  this 
country,  as  may  be  seen  from  such 
works  as  Prof.  Karl  Pearson's 
'Grammar  of  Science'  (1st  ed., 
1892,  p.  387),  and  notably  from 
Prof.  Love's   '  Dynamics '  (p.   85). 
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aware  of  the  importance  of  mathematical  presentation  of 
their  doctrine,  and  the  two  former  have  in  fact  done 
more  than  any  one  else  to  introduce  mathematics  into 
chemistry.  But  they  maintain  that  their  exact  treatment 
is  not  arrived  at  by  introducing  hypothetical  quantities 
such  as  the  atomic  and  other  theories  are  Eoujided  upon, 
but  by  contenting  themselveB  with  measuring  such  quan- 
tities as  are  presented  directly  in  observation,  such  as 
enei^,  mass,  pressure,  volume,  temperature,  heat,  elec- 
tric potential,  i&c.,  without  reducing  them  to  imagiaary 
mechauica]  or  kinetic  quantities.'     To  what  extent  they 


A  great  many  aspeoU  of  physical 
ecieDix  which  have  been  more 
pramineiitly  brought  forward  hj 
the  modem  Bchool  of  "  Ener- 
getics "  are  tu  be  found  discussed 
in  Uach'a  much  earlier  wntingB. 
To  hia  valuable  '  Principien  der 
Wiirmelehre '  (Leipzig,  1898)  I  have 
frequently  hod  occaaion  to  refer  in 
this  chapler. 

'  In  recent  diBCUEsioos  aud 
tre«ti«ea  two  distinct  tendencies 
muat  be  disUnguished.  First  we 
have  the  very  useful  effort  to  bring 
about  a  correlation  of  the  differ- 


I  in  industry  and  in  phyai- 
ulogy,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
conceptton  of  energy  and  the 
principles  of  its  conservation  and 
transformation.  This  dates  prac- 
tically from  the  publication  of 
Thomaon  and  Tait's  '  Natural 
Philosophy. '  The  thBoreUcal 
toundatiooi  of  this  undertaking 
have  been  very  fully  disousseii, 
■intAhlj  in  Oermuiy.  1  mention 
•m\y  the  valuable  series  of  ivrit- 
inp  of  Prof.  Max  Planck,  a  hat 
(if  which  is  conUiiiied  at  the  end 
lit  hia  'ThermodyDamik'  (Leipiig, 
lUT).  They  liegin  with  hi*  prize 
•««r  ('Um  Prindp  der  Brhaltung 


der  Energie,'  tSS7)  and  his  earlier 
diuertstion  (Munich,  1870)  "On 
the  Second  Law."  Out  of  this  an- 
other endeavour  has  grown.  The 
aim  is  to  make  the  conception 
of  energy  the  fundamental  notion, 
and  by  following  its  physical  ap- 
pearoDco  in  ita  different  forme, 
to  arrive  at  certain  fundatoental 
relations  eipresaed  in  equations, 
which  are  tJ>  serve  as  the  basia 
for  calculation,  aa  in  coaventional 
physics  the  dynamical  equations 
formed  the  sl^-tijig-point  for  the 
various  physical  theories.  In  thii 
more  radical  Bchene  the  quantity 
"energy"  was  to  play  a  part  similar 
to  that  which  the  quantity  "  force  " 
played  in  Newtonian  dynamics. 
This  method  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  the  novel  mode  of 
treatment  invented  originally  for 
heat  -  problems  by  Lord  Kelvin 
and  by  Clausius,  and  most  strictly 
adhered  to  by  the  former.  The 
isolated  character  of  this  classical 
thermo-dynamics  can  be  got  over 
either  W  iDtroducinft  a  kinetic 
hypotheeis  on  the  nature  of  heat 
or  by  extending  the  method  of 
Ihermo- dynamics  to  other  physical 
provinces.  The  former  was  the 
moat  plausible  view )  it  hia  i(« 
origin  in  the  writings  of  Rankine 
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may  succeed  in  doing  this  consistently  seems  at  present 
uncertain.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  very 
elements  of  all  physical  measurement,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  three  dimensions  in  spax^,  necessitates  us 
to  supplement  the  energy-conception — which  by  itself 
includes  no  more  reference  to  direction  than  the  con- 
ception of  mass — by  an  assumption  of  a  purely  mechani- 
cal nature  such  as  the  nimiber  of  degrees  of  freedom, 
and  that  the  much-discussed  correlation  of  all  forms  of 
energy,  as  it  is  suggested  by  W.  Gibbs's  formulae,  cannot 
be  usefully  carried  farther.     This  correlation^  has  been 


and  GlausiuB.  The  latter  method 
grew  out  of  the  gradual  application 
of  thermo- dynamics  to  chemical 
phenomena,  where  the  mechanical 
treatment  had  turned  out  to  be 
powerless.  This  more  ambitious 
scheme  of  remodelling  the  whole 
of  physics,  chemistry,  and  me- 
chanics on  the  model  of  the 
claiwioal  thermo  •  dynamics  dates 
from  the  year  1887,  when  Prof. 
Georg  Helm  published  his  first 
treatise  ('Die  Lehre  von  der  £n- 
ei^gie,'  Leipzig)  and  revived  the 
word  "energetics"  invented  by 
Bankine.  Subsequently  he  pub- 
lished  his  application  to  chemistry 
C'' Qrundziige  der  mathematischen 
Chemie,'  Leipzig,  1894),  very 
much  under  the  influence  of 
Willard  Qibbs's  studies  of  chem- 
ical equilibria  and  Duhem's  elab- 
oration of  Helmholtz's  conception 
of  free  energy.  His  last  work 
<'Die  Energetik,'  Leipzig,  1898) 
gives  a  history  of  the  gradual 
purification  of  the  energy  concep- 
tion from  mechanical  admixtures, 
into  which  all  earlier  writers  on 
the  subject  except  Lord  Kelvin 
jure  shown  to  have  lapsed,  and 
attempts  a  reconstruction  of  me- 
chanics on  ''energetic"  principles, 
defending    the    author's   position 


against    various    criticisms    which 
had  meantime  been  made. 

^  The  great  generalisation  of  the 
science  of  energetics  referred  to  in 
the  text  was  first  explicitly  put 
forth  by  Helm  in  his  treatise  of 
1887.  He  himself  holds  that  he 
there  finally  brought  together  sug- 
gestions made  in  various  ways  by 
Zeuner  (1866),  Mach  (1871),  Oibbs 
(1875),  Maxwell  (1876),  Von  Oettin- 
gen  (1885),  and  Popper  (1884),  and 
expressed  them  in  the  form  of  a 
general  principle.  The  two  factors 
into  which  all  energy  can  be  sep- 
arated are  called  by  various  sub- 
sequent writers  intensity,  potential 
level  on  the  one  side ;  extensity, 
capacity,  weight,  on  the  other. 
In  spite  of  further  expositions  of 
Helm  in  1890  the  subject  did  not 
attract  much  attention  till  Prof. 
Ostwald  introduced  it  in  a  slightly 
modified  form  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  great  work  on  physical  chem- 
istry (1893),  making  it  the  founda- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  affinity. 
He  had  evidently,  between  the 
first  and  second  editions,  given  up 
the  mechanical  for  the  "ener- 
getic "  treatment  of  the  subject 
(see,  inter  alia^  note  2,  p.  114, 
of  the  2nd  edition  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  12). 
At  the  meeting   of    the    G^erman 
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placed  at  the  summit  of  the  modern  theory  of  energetics 
by  Helm  and  Oetwald,  after  earlier  writers,  such  as 
Zeuner  and  Mach,  had  already  used  it  or  drawn  atten- 


"NsturforBchorveraainnilung.''  held 
■t  Vienna  in  1304,  a  comniittee 
tTH  appointed  to  repurt  in  1H95 
at  Liibeck  on  the  "flotua!  ponilion 
of  energetics,"  and  the  introduc- 
tion  of  the  lubject  was  put  into 
the  handi  of  Dr  Helna.  Hii  ad- 
dreia  aod  the  diacusaiaii  which 
followed  have  beeD  given  in  extract 
in  the  published  '  Terhandlungen  ' 
(vol.  ii.  part  I,  p.  29,  &c, ),  and 
lines  contiDued  in  '  WiedeumnD'a 
Annalen,'  voIh.  Ivii.  el  K05.  Stmul- 
taneoualy,  howerer,  the  subject 
reoeired  a  much  more  fundament- 
al or  philosophical  development 
through  Prof.  Ostwald'a  general 
addreu  at  Liibeck  with  the  eome- 
what  polemioal  title  "Die  Ueber- 
windung  de<  wiaaenschaftiichen 
Material iaram."  From  Chat  mo- 
ment the  mechanical  view  of 
nature  bore  the  etigma  of  ma- 
terialiaro,  to  which  the  other 
aide  replied  by  attaching  to  the 
new  or  energetic  view  the  attgma 
of  "  roetaphynt-al "  ("ea  Plimclt, 
'Wied.  Ann.,'  vol,  IviL  p,  77)  ae 
being  scientiflcaJty  vague  and 
uwleoa.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  whole  matter  luu  yet  been 
fully  diiicui«e(t  or  fathomed.  Prof. 
Boltzmann.  Prof.  Carl  Neumann, 
and  Dr  Helm  have  treated  the 
queationa  at  atake  with  much 
patience,  and  have  made  valuable 
approaches  to  a  mutual  under- 
atandiag.  The  variouB  contrib- 
utionB  are  muet  fully  dineugsed 
in  Relm'a  lat«at  work,  '  Die  En- 
ergetik'  (Leipsig.  ISeS).  Some  of 
thoie  who  originally  anaiated  in 
introducing  the  energetic  treat- 
ment have  einee  refused  to  go  the 
length  of  Helm'aand  Oatwald^a  Gital 
generalinationi,  though  they  prefer 
— for  the  purpoae  of  the  treatment 


of  thermo-dynamical  and  chemic&l 
problems  —  the  phenomenological 
method,  admitting  at  the  same 
time  the  uaefulneae  of  the  atomic 
and  mechanical  hypotheaes,  though 
■ome  do  not  look  upon  them  a« 
iDdiBpeiiaahle.  This  phenomeno- 
logical view,  which  deals  only 
with    observable    and   meaaurable 

the  atomic  and  kinetic  views, 
is  largely  represented  by  Prof. 
Nemat  (see  hiB  '  Theoretical  Chem- 
iaCry,'  translated  by  Palmer, 
London,  IS 95,  p.  22),  and  by 
Prof.  Planck  (see  hia  'Thenno- 
dynamik,'  Leipzig,  1897),  though 
the  latter  considers  it  mer^y 
provisional,  a  stepping  -  atone  in 
the  direction  of  a  mechanical 
view  (p.  V,  preface}.  Prof,  Bolte- 
mann  has  Dummed  up  the  portion 
from  a  general  point  of  view  in 
hia  addreag  at  Munich  in  1899. 
He  there  very  lucidly  defines  the 
mechanical,  energetic,  and  pheno- 
menological positions,  admitting 
the  usefuInesB  of  all  three,  but  also 
points  out  the  fundamental  diH- 
cultiea  into  which  a  one-sided  and 
exclusive  development  of  any  of 
them  unasoidably  leada  us.  Hav- 
ing himself  done  so  much  in  ap- 
plying atomic  theories,  he  cod- 
cludea  by  saying  that  "  the 
numerous  conquests  of  the  atomic 
doctrine  cannot  be  won  by  pheno- 
menology or  energetics,"  and  main- 
tains "that  B,  theory  which  yield* 
something  that  is  independent 
and  not  to  be  got  in  any  other 
way,  for  which,  moreover,  so  many 
physical,  chemical,  and  crystallo- 
graphic  facU  apeak,  must  not  be 
combated  but  further  developed" 
{'  Verhandlungen  der  Versamm- 
lung  au  Miinchen,'  1890,  p.  121). 
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tion  to  it.  It  can  be  set  out  in  the  statement  that 
wherever  energy  shows  itself  it  appears  as  composed  of 
two  factors  —  the  intensity  and  the  capacity  factors. 
These  terms,  borrowed  from  the  older  theories  of  heat 
and  electricity,  measure  the  quantity  of  energy  as  well  as 
the  direction  in  which  changes  of  energy  take  place :  the 
general  law  being  that  energy,  in  whatever  form  it 
may  appear,  tends  to  go  from  places  of  higher  to  places 
of  lower  potential  or  intensity. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  this  most  recent  outcome 
of  the  physical  view  of  natural  phenomena  is  that  it  come. 
takes  in  real  earnest  the  suggestion  at  which  many 
natural  philosophers  have  independently  arrived,  that 
energy  is  a  substance  quite  as  much  as  matter.  This 
granted,  it  seems  at  least  reasonable  to  some  thinkers  to 
see  how  far  they  can  get  by  employing  the  two  con- 
ceptions of  matter  and  energy  alone  without  adopting 
a  third  something,  the  ether,  which  was  introduced  at 
a  time  when  the  idea  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
had  not  yet  been  formulated.^ 


63. 

The  out' 


^  For  an  indication  of  the  further 
development  of  this  point  of  view  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter 
on  Photo -chemintry  in  Prof.  Ost- 
wald's  great  work  (*Allg.  Chemie,' 
2nd  ed.,  voL  ii  part  1,  p.  1014,  &c.) 
"  In  the  interest,"  he  says,  "  of  a 
conception  of  nature  which  is  free 
from  hypotheses,  we  must  ask 
whether  the  assumption  of  that 
medium,  the  ether,  is  unavoidable. 
To  me  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so. 
If  we  ask  for  the  cause  of  all  dis- 
placements of  energy  in  sjiace 
which  we  can  singly  observe,  we 
find  that  it  always  consists  in  differ- 
ences of  intensity.  .  .  .  The  main 
point    is    that,    having    conceived 


energy  to  be  a  real  thing,  indeed 
the  only  real  thing  in  the  so-called 
outer  world,  there  is  no  need  to 
inquire  for  a  carrier  of  it  when  we 
find  it  anywliere.  This  enables  us 
to  look  upon  radiant  energy  as  in- 
dependently existing  in  space.  We 
have  found  in  the  general  law  of 
intensity  —  i.«.,  in  the  empirical 
fact  that  energy  tends  to  equalise 
forced  changes  of  its  density  in 
space  —  the  principle  according  to 
which  transmission  of  energy  in 
space  necessarily  takes  place  when 
there  appears  anywhere  an  excess." 
From  this  and  other  passages  of 
Prof.  Ostwald's  writings  it  seems 
86  if  mass  likewise  was  to  be  given. 


IHH 


mnKnnvio  thought. 


MP  lUii,  wtifiNt  Um  <|umtioi)  08  to  the  true  method  of 

Sdt^o/lJ  •'''V'^i'^l  I'^iwuinJi  In  mUII  Injing  ventilated  abroad,  as  it 
liHti  liumilly  Ihikuii  tx)  hn  in  this  country  also,^  the 
iinui\m\\m\  luiiMmptionM  of  atoms  and  ether  have  quietly 
iiit\im\  iiMW  vlnl^irloN.  At  the  end  of  the  last  chapter 
I  inliiUnl  hnw,  in  tho  handM  of  Maxwell  and  his  fol- 
li'WiMH,  Ihn  Wiinl  **  olootrioity "  gradually  lost  its  sub- 
Mliihliiil  iMimiiiiiH.  mi  that  tliere  remained  only  the  con- 
|'M|i|.|mm  (if  H  mIuIo  of  motion  or  stress  in  the  electro- 
Mm|\iiMl'lo  lioM,  it  UtluK  diillcult  to  assign  a  definite 
Mhiimt  |o  llio  I'Oi'iu.  ivu  tiltH)trio  charge.  That  those  who 
HM(o  lnouhhl'  up  Mudor  tho  ideas  of  Coulomb  and  Weber 
iVMiihl  oiUuihII.v  vo|jhihI  Uuh  tut  a  defect  has  also  been 
niilod  htill  iiiont  hml  the  substantial  nature  of  elec- 
IHi  llv  iiiuto  foiooil  \\\n\\\  those  who  studied  the  electro- 
It  1 1(>  («lliio  of  nolutioim  uml  currents,  the  wandering  of 


l(  I    It'll-     \t     in.   4\>.  i  ik\*s\  «Hhrr 

•  •!•  -  lino  >«(•  i-u\|^A,  ^\\s\  U«\iK  «^tl«4' 

I    \\>\\\\    i>u    ^\\^    \^\\^   ^W    tk\k\\ 

I  l\     \\»\V^'        'S^^N-'-.^  **\'"-*VK^ 

,\\\       ^  l.i    »'       ^WA  Vyv.     \X'*»    ^^^ 


UiuCKl  iu  ?M>f .  JMn«B  W*rd*8  <  Qif  • 
(tu>l  l«»oturM*  (1898*98),  published 
\\\  two  vt4uin«s  with  the  title 
'  N«tunUi«m  imd  Agnoetioism.' 
X\w  \A\wr  WM  Ml  Addreas  deliv- 
«»)\hI  Ivjr  M.  PoincM^  at  the 
i\^VIpnMw  i^  Phy«ict»U  in  Paris  in 
\9^KV  In  c\m»e4uence»  the  subject 
\4  lh<^  WjieitittMcy  of  the  Tarious 
|4^y«fts>id  )\nnoi|4«s,  such  as  action 
al  a  d¥itlMKi\  au«UNu«  kinetic  and 
^1  Vnt  ihnKvniMk  lh<»  uw  of  mechanical 
^\knW>U«  aiKl  inai^  kindred  quee- 
lK>«wk  Kav«  l^f>l^n  ditcuMed  in  the 
Kvk(«^««Msvf  )\\vtttui^  (1$99),  Lar> 
Ms^»  vt^VV.  attKi  Kucker  (1901), 
V<f4v*«>^  IW  HrtlMh  Aas^Kialion.  with 
a  \5M  V  <HU^»haik>  atieaUlion  of  the 
WM^\uMWtt  anid  iiMU*|^«nMd4en<«s  of 
«W  aK'VuWlK  ihiKW^  reiipsrdin^  the 
s\>M««k^mKiu  sVf  BiattiNr.  an^i  the 
vH^>ik  ibkai  a  vVtttittUvH»  ether  is 
^h^  ^iaHr¥H-  v"^  aU  yi^^jnsmsl  a«eikns 
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the  ions,  and  how,  during  the  process,  wandering  atoms 
gave  up  or  lost  a  definite  something — viz,,  their  electrical 
charges.  It  seemed  impossible  in  this  case  to  do  without 
an  atomic  or  molecular  view  of  electricity.  Accordingly, 
Helmholtz,  in  his  celebrated  Faraday  Lecture  (1881), 
after  having  traced  the  gradual  displacement  of  the 
Weberian  theory  of  electrical  particles  acting  at  a 
distance  by  that  of  Faraday,  feels  himself  constrained 
to  say :  "  I  see  very  well  that  the  assumption  of  two 
imponderable  fluids  of  opposite  qualities  is  a  rather 
complicated  and  artificial  machinery,  and  that  the 
mathematical  language  of  Clerk  Maxwell's  theory  ex- 
presses the  laws  of  the  phenomena  very  simply  and 
very  truly;  .  .  .  but  I  confess  I  should  really  be  at  a 
loss  to  explain  .  .  .  what  he  considers  as  a  quantity 
of  electricity,  and  why  such  a  quantity  is  constant,  like 
that  of  a  substance."  And  further  on  he  says :  "  If  we 
accept  the  hjrpothesis  that  the  elementary  substances 
are  composed  of  atoms,  we  cannot  avoid  concluding 
that  electricity  also  ...  is  divided  into  definite 
elementary  portions,  which  behave  like  atoms  of  elec- 
tricity." 

Besides  the  phenomena  of  chemical  decomposition,  54. 
there  was  another  very  large  and  important  class  of  Jjj^^j^ 
phenomena  which  gradually  led  up  to  the  conception 
of  the  substantial  and  atomic  nature  of  electricity. 
This  province  of  independent,  and  for  a  long  time 
isolated,  research  was  opened  out  by  the  combined 
genius  of  Fliicker  and  Geissler.  It  was  in  the  year 
1857,  two  years  before  the  announcement  of  the  dis- 
covery  of   spectrum   analysis,   that   Plucker,   with    the 
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aid  of  the  now  well-known  vacuum  tubes  of  Geissler' 
of  Bonn,  began  that  long  series  of  experiments  on  the 
discharge  of  electricity  in  rarefied  gases,  on  the  influence 
of  magnets  upon  the  course  of  the  luminous  rays,  and  on 
the  spectra  of  incandescent  gases,  which  subsequently, 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Crookes  ^  in  this  country, 
of  Hittorf,  Goldstein,  Elster  and  Geitel,  and  of  Giese  in 
<fermany,  and  of  a  great  number  of  other  natural  phil- 


'  See  the  Memoir  of  Pliloker  in 
the  '  Atmalen  dnr  Pliyallc  uiid 
Cbemie'  (1S&7) ;  "  Ueber  die  Ein- 
wirkuDg  (leg  M&gneten  »uf  die 
elektriichen  Eutlodungen  in  rer- 
diimiteii  Qbmd  "  (reprinted  in 
'  Oei*iniae1t«  wiiuenBcbaftliche  A.b- 
handlungen.'  tdI.  ii.  p.  475,  Ac) 
BeMre  PiUoker  took  up  the  investi- 
gation witb  improved  means  of 
eihauBtion  (later  perfected  by  tbe 
weU-koowD  Sprengel  pump),  several 
French  experimentalistis — notably 
Quet,  Oauiot,  atid  Abria — bad  in- 
depeiidentlj  marked  tbe  diffBrsnce 
of  the  ligbt  near  the  positive  and 
negative  poles,  mostly  in  ignarance 
of  the  ubaervationa  recunled  by 
Faraday  in  his  early  "  Experi- 
mental Keaearchee,"  as  far  back 
a«  1838,  referring  to  the  "dark 
discharge. "  Lord  Kelvin,  in  his 
Presidential  Address  before  the 
Royal  Society  (November  1893),  re- 
fers to  the  researches  of  Faraday, 
and  to  a  long  list  of  oontributiocB 
to  the  eame  subject  contained  in  the 
Proceetlings  and  TranaactJons  of 
the  Royal  Society.  Eioept  those 
of  Faraday,  they  are  all  later 
than  Pliicker's  earliest  papers. 
Lord  Kelvin  bimselt  says  :  "  Fifty 
years  ago  it  became  strongly  im- 
pressed on  my  mind  that  tbe  differ- 
ence of  quality  between  vitreous 
and  resinous  electricity,  .  .  .  es' 
■entially  ignored  a*  it  is  in  the 
mathematical  theories  .  .  .  wttb 
which  1  waa  then  much  occupie<i 


(and  i 


,w). 


be  studied  if  we  are  to  leam 
inything  of  the  nature  ot  electricity 
'  ''     place  sroong  the  propertiei 


of  matter."  Cf.  the  words  df  Hit- 
torf (Fogg.  'Ann.,' vol  ciiivi,  p.  1), 
3uoted  by  Rosenberger, '  Oeechiohte 
er  Phyaik,'  vol.  iii.  p.  778. 
'  Tbe  experimenta  and  discov- 
eries ot  Sir  W.  Crookes  on  "  Radiant 
Matter,"  beginning  with  his  paper 
in  the  '  Traoiactdous '  in  December 
1678,  and  continued  in  many  sub- 
sequent commuuicatioDE,  as  also  in 
Ills  Address  before  tbe  Brit,  Assoc 
in  ia?9,  es|>ecially  his  theoretical 
eiplanntions  based  upon  concep' 
tions  taken  from  the  kinetic  theory 
of  gases,  made  a  great  sensation  and 
led  to  much  discussion  in  this  coun- 
try and  abrvail.  The  term  Radiant 
Matter  was  adopted  from  Faraday 
(see  Rosenberger,  loc,  cU,,  vol.  iii. 
p.  779).  The  eorpusaular  theory 
of  light  was  not  indeed  revived ; 
but  in  general,  after  much  criticism, 
Crookea's  views  have  to  a  large  ei- 
tent  been  adopted  ;  and  if  not  th« 
corpuscular  theory  of  light,  cer- 
t^nly  that  of  electricity  has  been 
greatly  supported  by  these  brilliant 
experiments.  See  J.  J.  Thomson  in 
the  Princeton  Lectures  (1898),  p. 
189  iqq.,  and  Prof.  Eauf mann  s 
Address,  delivered  at  the  Hamburg 
meeting  in  September  1901  (trans- 
lated in  tbe  '  Electrician  '  of  Nov- 
enil«r  8,  1901). 
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osophers,  revealed  a  large  array  of  strange  and  startling 
phenomena,  which  have  latterly  been  brought  somewhat 
into  line  and  order  by  the  researches  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Thom- 
son,^ of  Cambridge.  A  great  many  half-forgotten  facts 
and  experiments,  which  did  not  fit  into  the  regular  pro- 
gramme of  electrical  science  or  practice  as  it  had  been 
elaborated  by  the  older  doctrine  of  Coulomb  and  Weber 
on  the  one  side,  or  by  the  more  modem  of  Faraday  and 
Maxwell  on  the  other,  were  collected  and  shown  to 
throw  quite  a  new  light  on  the  processes  of  radiation 
and  electrification,  and  on  the  relations  of  the  atoms  of 
ponderable  matter  to  the  vacuum,  now  looked  upon  as 
filled  with  a  continuous  substance,  viz.,  the  ether.  The 
older  views  of  the  two  electricities,  brought  before 
the  eye  by  the  celebrated  figures  of  lichtenberg ;  ^ 
many  isolated  facts  connected  with  the  electric  spark 
and  statical  electricity,  such  as  were  collected  by  Biess 
seventy  years  ago,  or  demonstrated  in  the  hydro-electric 
machine  of  Armstrong;  theories,  many  times  abandoned 


^  Impressed  with  the  importance 
which  attaches  to  the  phenomena  in 
question  for  a  further  development 
of  the  theory  of  electricity  founded 
by  Faraday  and  Maxwell,  Prof.  J.  J. 
Thomson,  in  his  *  Researches/  pub- 
lished  in  1893  as  a  sequel  to  Maz- 
weU's  great  treatise,  devoted  a 
long  chapter  to  **  The  Passage  of 
Electricity  through  Gases."  His 
own  celebrated  contributions  to 
this  subject,  after  having  been 
published  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Magftitine,*  and  brought  before  the 
Dover  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
flodation  in  1899,  are  now  summar- 
ised in  his  lectures  on  "The  Dis- 
charge of  Electricity  through  Gases" 
(1898).  A  very  interesting  earlier 
summary    of    the    researches    of 


others  as  well  as  of  their  own  by 
Elster  and  Geitel,  will  be  found  in 
the  *Annalen  der  Physik'  (1889), 
vol.  xxzvii.  p.  315  aqq. 

'  Whilst  the  differences  between 
the  discharges  from  the  positive  and 
negative  terminals,  after  liaving 
for  a  long  time  been  looked  upon 
as  isolated  curiosities  of  electrical 
science,  were  being  taken  up  and 
studied  in  connection  with  the 
subject  here  referred  to  (see  J.  J. 
Thomson, ' Researches,'  p.  172  sqq,), 
Lord  Armstrong,  during  the  past 
ten  years  of  his  long  and  eventful 
life,  carried  on  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  a  large  scale,  and  with 
very  powerful  specially  designed 
apparatus,  on  '  Electrical  Discharge 
in  Air  and  Water*  (1895). 
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and  as  often  revived,  like  that  of  Prout,'  on  the  con- 
stitution of  matter  ;  the  fanciful  speculationa  of  ZiiUner, 
based  upon  the  views  of  Wilhelin  Weber, —  all  these 
scattered  fragments  or  glimpses  of  knowledge  promise 
at  the  end  of  the  century  to  come  together  into  a  con- 
sistent theory  of  the  nature  of  electricity  as  an  atonii- 
cally  -  constituted  substance  which  ia  associated  with 
particles  of  ponderable  matter,  or  may  even  be  the 
ultimate  constituent  of  Buch  matter  itself.  rWhen  af 
large  mass  of  experimental  facts  and  many  lines  ofi 
special  reasoning  gradually  converge  towards  a  common 
view,  two  things  are  indispenBable  in  order  to  weld  them  I 
into  a  consistent  whole,  viz.,  a  new  name  or  vocab- 
ulary and  an  hypothesis  as  to  the  elementary  processes  I 
which  will  allow  of  a  simple  construction  and  subsequent  \ 
mathematical  calculation  of  the  more  complicated  phen- 
omena of  actual  experience.     In  the  case  before  us,  both  ; 


'  See  the  concluding  chapter  of 
Prof.  J.  J.  ThDQiBon'B  '  Diachorge  of 
Electricity  through  Ga»ea '  (aspe- 
cially  p.  197,  Ac),  where,  kfter  dia- 
ouuin^  Ouldgtein's  "ether"  theor; 
uid  Crcmken's  "  corpuscubr  "  theory 
of  the  DftCure  of  the  celehmted 
cathode  rays,  be,  mainly  on  the 
Btraogth  of  hiBOwn  uid  Lenani'aob- 
serviiUoiis  sod  calcuIntioDB,  inulines 
tawnrdB  the  Intter  theory,  conclud- 
ing tliBt  the  carriers  of  the  negative 
charges  of  electricity  "  are  amall 
eompMwl  with  ordinary  itoinB  or 
moleculee,  .  .  .  thia  aMuinptioD 
being  couaiatent  with  all  we  know 
about  the  behaTiour  of  theie  rays." 
"It  may,"  he  continuea,  "appear 
at  first  sight  a  aomewhat  startling 
assumption  in  a  state  more  sub- 
divided thau  the  ordinary  atom  : 
but  a  hypothesis  which  would  ili- 
Tolre  somewhat  aimilar  assumptions 


—namely,  that  the  so-called  elo- 
menta  are  co[n)>ounds  of  some 
primordial  element — has  been  put 
forward  from  time  to  time  by 
various  chemists.  Thus  Prout  be- 
lieved that  the  elements  were  all 
made  up  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
while  Sir  Eforman  Lockyer  haa  ad- 
vanced weighty  argumeolB  founded 
on  spectroscopic  consideratioDS  in 
favour  uf  the  composite  nature 
of  the  Bu-called  elementa.  With 
reference  to  Prout 'b  hypothesis, 
if  we  are  to  Bipl«n  the  cathode 
rays  ss  due  t«  the  motion  of  amall 
bodies,  these  bodies  must  be  very 
small  compared  with  an  atom  i^ 
hydrogen,  so  that  on  this  view  the 
primordial  elementcannot  be  hydro- 
gen." Sea  also  Sir  W.  Crookes'i 
protyle  theory  referred  to,  toL  i. 
p.   (02.  note  2. 
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55. 
The  term 


requisites  were  supplied  before  the  close  of  the  century. 
Here  and  abroad,  the  term  electron,  introduced  by  Dr 
Johnstone  Stoney^  about  ten  years  ago,  has  been  gener-  "electron." 
ally  accepted  to  denote  the  iiltimate  particle  of  elec- 
tricity, the  atom  of  electricity — positive  or  negative — 
of  Helmholtz.  Mathematical  theories  have  been  worked 
out  independently  abroad  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Lorentz*  of 
Leyden,  and  in  this  country  by  Dr  Joseph  Larmor^  of 
Cambridge.* 


^  See  'British  Aflsociation  Report,' 
1891,  p.  574,  "On  the  Cause  of 
Double  Lines  in  Spectra,"  by  G. 
Johnstone  Stoney :  "  The  lines  of 
the  spectrum  of  a  gas  are  due  to 
some  events  which  occur  within 
the  molecules,  and  which  are  able 
to  affect  the  ether.  These  events 
may  be  Hertzian  dischargee  be- 
tween molecules  that  are  difier- 
ently  electrified,  or  they  may  be 
the  moving  about  of  those  irre- 
movable electric  charges,  the  sup- 
position of  which  offers  the  simplest 
explanation  of  Faraday's  law  of 
electrolysis.  .  .  .  Several  consider- 
ations suggest  that  the  source  of  the 
spectral  lines  is  to  be  sought  not 
in  the  Hertzian  discluurges,  but 
in  the  carrying  about  of  the 
fixed  electric  charges,  which,  for 
convenience,  may  be  called  the 
electrons." 

'  Prof.  Lorentz's  principal  writ- 
ings are  the  two  memoirs,  *'La 
Th^rie  ^ectromagn^tique  de 
Maxwell  et  son  Application  aux 
Corps  mouvants"  (Leyden,  1892), 
and  ''Versuch  einer  Theorie  der 
electrischen  und  optischen  Erschei- 
nungen  in  bewegten  Korpem " 
(Leyden,  1895).  His  first  labours, 
indeed,  go  back  to  the  year  1880. 

*  Dr  Larmor's  principal  publi- 
cations are, ''  A  Dynamical  Theory  of 
the  Electric  and  Luminif  erous  Med- 
ium" ('PhUos.  Transactions/ 1894) ; 
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Part  ii.,  "Theory  of  Electrons," 
1895;  Part  iii.,  '*  Relations  with 
Material  Media,"  1898;  and  his 
Adams  Prize  Essay,  ''^Ether  and 
Matter,  a  Development  of  the 
Dynamical  Relations  of  the  iEther 
to  Material  Systems  on  the  Basis 
of  the  Atomic  Constitution  of 
Matter"  (Cambridge,  1900).  Dr 
Larmor's  several  shorter  papers 
and  addresses,  to  which  I  shall 
refer,  are  very  helpful  as  intro- 
ducing one  into  this  novel  domain 
of  science. 

*  A  little  later  than  Lorentz  and 
Larmor,  Dr  Wiechert  of  Konigs- 
berg  began  (in  1896)  a  series  of 
publications  on  the  same  subject, 
with  the  aim  of  making  the  Max- 
wellian  conceptions  more  definite. 
With  him,  also,  the  problem  narrows 
itself  down  to  a  reconciliation  of 
the  continuity  of  the  ether  with 
the  atomic  nature  of  ponderable 
matter,  and  of  the  electrical  charges 
attached  to  it.  His  views,  to- 
gether with  a  historical  ana- 
lysis of  the  labours  of  his  great 
predecessors.  Coulomb,  Ampere, 
Biot  and  Savart,  Neumann,  Far- 
aday, Maxwell  (including  the 
formal  simplifications  introduced 
into  Maxwell's  scheme  by  0. 
Heaviside,  Hertz,  and  Poynting), 
Von  Helmholtz,  and  H.  A.  Lorentz, 
are  very  concisely  set  out  in  a 
memorial  essay    entitled    'Grund- 

N 
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M.  The  tWiry  of  I^Iaxwell  had  not  only  &iled  to  give  a 

^icuvdr«  (\fA\u\Ui  meaning  to  the  conception  of  a  diaige  of  eleo- 
tridty ;  it  \iSiA  aluo,  in  the  general  term  ''dielectric,"  some- 
what obliterated  the  clear  distinction  between  empty 
n\fiu*Ai  and  ^pciee  filled  with  insulating  matter,  such  as 
air  Ktiipty  k[4I^,  i.e.y  space  devoid  of  matter,  was  sup- 
\tti¥Aiii  Ui  tie  filled  with  some  continuous  substance,  the 
iiiUi*At  whii;h  was  the  seat  or  bearer  of  electric  and  mag- 
tu^X'u:  iUiiiom,  the  electro-magnetic  field  When  the  only 
tiUmi'ly  known  property  of  this  ether,  the  fact  that  it 
WH^  iUa  i'jim(tr  of  radiation  or  the  luminiferous  medium, 
wasti  i'lentifir^i  with  its  electro-magnetic  nature — light 
\Htiiip^  iunwMvtHl  to  1x3  an  electro-magnetic  disturbance — 
th<t  uttw  th<iory  hiul  to  attack  the  great  question  of  the 
tttUditm  and  inUiraction  of  ether  and  matter,  in  which 
fill  ihn  remaining  problems  of  physical  optics  seemed 
vAminnV     How  was  the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light, 


Iny^tm  dor  KlektrcxlvtiAmik,'  pub- 
liMliml  (111  the  wAiMUm  of  the  un- 
vimHiik  ftt  (i'tiitlufii^nt  ill  1800,  of 
tlii^  inoiiuiiHnit  onictftfl  in  honour 


eMily  explained  by  the  then 
current  projectile  theory  of  light 
(see  above,  chap.  vL  p.  10,  note),  has 
caused  great  difficulty  to  the  un- 


of  (iaiiMM  and  Williidni  Weber.     It  dulatory    theory,    and    even    Sir 

in  inttu'MMtinK  U*  m(*«  h<»w,  fn)ni  ap-  George  Stokes,  whose  ideas  on  the 

paiiMitly  uuiU^  iii(lM|N>indent  l)egin-  subject  have  been  very  generaUy 

iiiiiKM,  antt  in  contn^H  far  removed  quoted  and  accepted,  would,  in  his 

ft'otii  t*a()Ii  othor,  i\w  ideas  of  the  I  Burnett  Lectures  on  Light  (1883), 

atotiiif!  iiatuni  of  el(H*.tricity   have  '  say  no  more  than  that  "according 

liltnoHt  HiiiiultiuicoUHly  UH'oine  cryn-  |   to  the  theory  of  undulations  .  .  . 


(alliHiMl,  mid  hnvr  united  them- 
MilvoH  with  tho  grtiat  experimental 
Inliuiirii  (wiianating  from  Plucker 
liiiil  (*i'iHikeH   to  give   riKe,   at  the 


it  is  not  inexplicable"  (ed.  of  1887, 
p.  25).  That  the  electro-dynamic 
view  of  the  ether  should  take  up 
the  problem  was  most  natural,  and 


(111(1  of  t.lif  ('(Mitury,  to  tho  nKKleni  !  the  discuBsion  of  it  is  accordingly 

Lht'ory  of  t^le(*tronH.  ,   placed  at  the  opening  of  Lorentz's 

'  Oiit^  of  tlit^  m(»Ht  importaht  of  memoir  of  1895;  the  effect  of  the 

tlit'Hc  |iroi»l(*inH  JH  tlio  (]U0Htion    to  motion    of    the   earth    on    optical 

what  t'ltt^nt   tlie  ether  taken  ^mrt  phenomena    having    already    been 

ill  (htMiiot  ion  of  pondonible  matter  treated    by    him     in     1887.       Dr 

tlirou^ii    it      AHtronomienl    aber-  ,   Larmor   treats  very  fully  of  this 

rutitui,  dim'overed  by  HrmUey,  and  subject  in  the  first  section  of  his 
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or  the  wave  theory  of  electricity,  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  ether  and  matter?     In  this  combined  scheme      57. 

What  are 

what  and  where  were  the  electric  charges  or  units?     ^^^j 

On  the  Continent  the  labours  of  Prof.  H.  A.  Lorentz 
of  Leyden,  and  the  almost  simultaneous  memoir  of  Von 
Helmholtz,  approached  this  subject  from  the  side  of 
certain  optical  problems,  notably  the  vexed  question 
whether  the  luminiferous  ether  is  stagnant,  or  par- 
ticipates in  the  movements  of  ponderable  matter  through 
it,  and  the  phenomena  of  dispersion.  These  writings 
have  formed  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  theoretical 
and  experimental  researches,  which  are  by  no  means 
concluded.  In  this  country  we  must  chiefly  consult 
the  many  and  highly  interesting  writings  of  Dr  Larmor 
for  a  fundamental  discussion  of  the  numerous  problems 
involved.  At  the  same  time  we  find  there  a  very 
tiiiorough  criticism,  appreciation,  and  embodiment  of  the 
many  scattered  suggestions  and  contributions  of  English 
and  Continental  thinkers.  Dr  Larmor  starts  from  a  58. 
beginning  which  is  peculiar  to  him.  He  finds  among  positdon. 
the  older  theoretical  discussions  of  the  nature  of  the 
luminiferous  ether  one^  which  will  permit  of  such  an 

€88ay  ''On  i£ther    and    Matter,"  I   etrate    a    little    deeper    into    the 

And  W.  Wien  has  quite  recently  1   nature   of    those    building    stones 

mtroduoed    it    for    discussion    at  1   and  their  mutual  action "  {loc.  cit.j 

the   "Deutsche    Naturforscherver-  '   p.  56). 

«ammlung"  (Diisseldorf,  1898,  Ber-  ^  The  historical  traditions  of  Dr 

kht  L  p.  49).     On  the  occasion  of  Larmor's   theory  seem    to    lie    in 

this  discussion,  Prof.  Lorentz  said  :  what  may  be  called   the    Dublin 

''Ether^  ponderable  matter,    and,  school    of     mathematical    physics, 

we  may  say,   electricity,  are  the  with  the  great  names  of   Rowan 

bnildiiig  stones  out  of  which  we  Hamilton   (vector   analysis),   Mac- 

compound  the  material  world,  and  CuUagh,  and,  in  recent  times,  the 

if  we  only  knew  whether  matter,  much  lamented  G.  F.   Fitzgerald. 

in  its   motion,  carries    the    ether  "The    form    under     which     the 

with  it  or  not,  a  way  would  have  atomic    electric    theory    is    intro- 

topened  by  which  we  could   pen-  duced  in  Dr  Larmor's  latest  essay 
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eluUiration  as  admits  on  the  one  side  the  Maxwellian 
iUitimtiouB  of  the  propagation  of  electro-magnetic  waves, 
and  on  the  other  the  definition  of  electrons  as  per- 
manent but  movable  states  of  twist  or  strain,  which 
fonu  the  atoms  of  electricity,  and  possibly,  in  their 
<^gg^6gate,  ponderable  matter  itself.  The  history  of 
thought  is  mainly  interested  in  this  latest  and  most 
comprehensive  "  theory  of  the  electric  and  luminiferous 
medium,"  because  it  is  almost  entirely  based  upon  that 
great  advance  in  physical  theory  which  we  owe  to 
Helmholtz  and  Lord  Kelvin,  "the  discovery  of  the 
types  of  permanent  motion,  which  coiild  combine  and 
interact  with  each  other  without  losing  their  individu- 
ality, though  each  of  them  pervaded  the  whole  field," 
This  has  rendered  possible  an  entirely  new  mode  of 
treatment,^  and  at  least  made  thinkable  the  reconciliation 
of  the  two  apparently  contradictory  notions  of  modem 
physics,  the  continuity  and  uniformity  of  the  all- 
pervading  ether  and  the  discontinuity  of  the  embedded 
particles  of  matter  and  electricity.  The  history  of 
thought  also  takes  further  note  that  these  latest  and 
yet  imfinished  theories  revert,  after  the  interval  of  thirty 


originally  presented  itself  .  .  .  in  the 
course  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
competence  of  the  aether  devised 
by  MacCullagh  to  serve  for  elec- 
trical purposes  as  well  as  optical 
ones"  (*^ther  and  Matter,'  p.  vi) 
' '  y  o  attempt  was  made  to  ascer- 
tain whether  MacCullagh's  plenum 
crjuld,  in  addition  to  its  vibratory 
functions,  take  up  such  a  state  of 
permanent  strain  as  would  repre- 
sent the  electrostatic  actions  be- 
tween charged  conductors,  or  such 
state  of  motion  as  would  represent 


the  electro-dynamic  action  between 
currents.  The  first  hint  on  this 
side  of  the  matter  was  Fitzgerald's 
passing  remark  in  1880  (*  Phil. 
Trans.,'  ''On  the  Electro-magnetic 
Theory  of  Light"),  that  Jlac- 
Cullagh's  optical  equations  'are 
identical  with  those  of  the  elec- 
tro-dynamical  theory  of  optics  de- 
veloped by  Maxwell ' "  (p.  78). 

^  See  Larmor's  Address  to  the 
British  Association  at  Bradford 
('Report,'  p.  624). 
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years,  to  the  older  and  apparently  abandoned  views  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  Wilhelm  Weber,  who  dealt 
with  electric  particles  and  their  actions  at  a  distance. 
The  chasm  has  been  bridged  over  by  such  theories  as 
those  of  Lorentz  and  Larmor,  and  the  missing  link  sup- 
plied which  prevented  Grauss^  from  accepting  that 
theory  when  it  was  first  communicated  to  him  by  its 
author.^ 


^  See  above,  p.  67,  note,  where 
QauM'sletterUquoted ;  alcK>  Larmor, 
loe,  eiL,  and  'iEther  and  Matter,'  pp. 
22,  72  ;  'Philoe.  TransactionB,*  vol 
olxzzvi  (1895),  p.  726  ;  H.  A.  Lor- 
entz, '  La  Th^rie  Aectromagn^tique 
de  ICaxweU,*  1892,  p.  71 :  <*  On  voit 
done  que,  dans  la  nouvelle  forme, 
la  th^rie  de  ICaxwell  se  rapproche 
dee  anciennes  idte.  On  pent 
m^me,  apr^  avoir  ^tabli  lea  for- 
mules  assez  simples  .  .  .  regarder 
ces  formules  comme  exprimant  una 
loi  fondamentale  comparable  k 
oelles  de  Weber  et  de  Clausius. 
Cependant^  ces  ^nations  conser- 
▼ent  toujours  1  empreinte  des 
principes  de  MaxweU."  Further: 
Lorents,  'Versuch  einer  Theorie,' 
ftc  (1895),  p.  8:  "In  general 
there  lies  in  the  assumptions  which 
I  make  in  a  certain  sense  a  return 
to  the  older  electric  theory.  The 
kernel  of  lCaxwell*s  views  is  hereby 
not  lost,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  with  the  assumption  of  ions 
we  are  not  very  far  removed  from 
the  electrical  particles  with  which 
one  operated  formerly."  Wiechert 
('  Grundlagen  der  Electrodynamik,' 
p.  108)  expresses  himself  similarly. 
Lastly,  I  may  refer  to  Prof.  Kauff- 
mann*s  very  interesting  Address 
delivered  at  Hamburg,  Septem- 
ber 1891,  translated  in  the  *  Elec- 
trician '  (November  1901,  p.  95 
tqq,)  So  we  may  perhaps  say  that 
as  Larmor  attaches  himself  to  the 
traditions    of    the   Dublin  school, 


Lorentz  and  other  continental 
representatives  of  the  atomic  view 
attach  themselves  to  the  school  of 
Gauss  and  Weber.  In  proof  that 
Weber's  ideas  never  died  out  in  the 
Gottingen  school,  see  Riecke's  Eloge 
of  Weber,  Gottingen,  1897,  p.  27, 
and  a  very  significant  remark  in  the 
verdict  of  the  philosophical  faculty 
on  Planck's  Prize  Essay  {*  Die  Erhal- 
tung  der  Energie,'  1887,  p.  10). 

'It  would  be  unjust  to  dismiss 
this  subject,  the  overwhelming  im- 
portance of  which  becomes  evident 
if  we  glance  at  the  many  contri- 
butions which  fill  the  third  volume 
of  the  *  Rapports  pr^nt^  au  Con- 
gr^  International  de  Physique' 
(Paris,  1900),  without  stating  that 
the  atomic  theory  of  electricity  not 
only  furnishes  the  very  keystone 
which  Gauss  was  looking  for  sev- 
enty years  ago,  but  that  it  has 
also  stood  the  test  of  experimental 
verification  in  the  observation  by 
Zeemann  of  the  effect  of  magnetism 
on  the  rays  of  light,  au  effect 
which  Faraday  sought  for  in  vain 
about  the  time  when  Gauss  was  in 
search  of  the  keystone  of  electro- 
dynamics. A  very  concise  and 
interesting  account  of  2^mann'8 
phenomenon  will  be  found  in  M. 
A.  Cotton's  monograph  "  Le  Ph^n- 
om^ne  de  Zeemann  ("Scientia," 
Phys.  Mathem.,  Paris,  1899): 
*' Comment  M.  Zeemann  a-t-il  eu 
I'id^  d'dtudier  avec  un  appareil 
de  polarisation  la    lumi^re    ^mise 
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'\ShH  iffOf/fUtuUfm  (A  thw  atomic  view  of  electricity 
/>;//  $t^t*irsilly  Uxjk  with  little  favour  on  those  other 
t.lt^u/fk^n  9fU'u'Mf  ntiflhr  the  name  of  energetics  or  pheno- 
f4tHhoU//y,  wfAiUl  restrict  the  method  of  science  to  the  use 
oi  only  PMi'h  qiiarjUtieft  and  data  as  can  be  actually  seen 
rthti  iUifj'X\y  ifitf;aMiircd,  and  which  condemn  the  introduc- 
Uhu  ffl  Hii/;h  iJMjful  r:^nKM5ption8  as  the  atom,  the  electron, 
fih^i  lUii  tdUhTf  which  (cannot  ))e  directly  seen  and  can 
hhly  \Mi  tiuuiHwriul  hy  indirect  processes;  and  there  is 
int  r|/iiilit  that  thtf)  rscntury  ends  with  a  very  emphatic 
tum4M'l\itu  (it  ilu)  riKhtH  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  atomic 
himI  iiHfdhiuiical  viowH  of  nature,  regarding  the  energy 
piiii('.i|ilo  ivH  a  roKtilativo  Imt  not,  hy  itself,  a  constructive 
irM't'liod  of  romtansli  and  progress ;  for,  as  Dr  Larmor  says, 
"  ir  a  nioloonlar  conHtitution  of  matter  is  fundamental, 
nniu^y  nunnot  alno  Ik)  ho/*  ^  Nevertheless,  though  in 
niiiny  wuyH  oppomnl,  tht)  two  views  of  nature  meet  at 
InuHt  in  nno  important  point.      Both  theories  have  been 


iImiia    III    ulmiiiii    iiiukikM  Uillti  1      lei 
f-hitun,   U  tliiMiiiu   villi'  Hul«ir  r«X' 

ttiil  iuiiiin  i  ft|t(-l4t  foln,  o'n«t  h  H.  A. 
•Ml  (Mil  A  l|UO  I'tiii  im|.  riMli>v»)tlt»  (lu 
iitMiilUI-  hIiUmim.  11  lint  Junto  i\^ 
illiM  i|Uii  i('»iiliiui  imiiMiiUtratiiiiitt 
jiMi  ii«i*iii|«lit  (ihIIm  ((m  hdiHl  K«lviii** 
(Ml*  TmII.   I'ioo    UuvhI  H(h\,  Kiliu- 

i'Mltlli.    I^t/l'   /O.    I*      IlK^    **AUI-Mi(Mlt 
)•!«,    I.||»»4    AU««I,    )i|«i|i*|li|tmUM)t    iH>U< 

(IkIh*    i«    I'OlItt    (l«Sk(*UN«M Iv    \lo    Ih 

('■•iMilMKllnii     «!«!«     Ii«Um.         Ml^ia     mi 
•HI.    (•(•Mt<    iliumuvtuU*    »   otO   fl%it«> 
i*Hi>  )■  l«  I  littM  uiuMoii  (lu  Ik  thoMiiu 
•)■•••    I 'ifi    ili>  M     V    l«>Mn(i«      iM^ui 
t-lit<  |lii««iitk.  il(l<  M    /.mnumiu,  \4i 

"I       I'-   |M•|lh■^   |((^'«•Mta   |tl«tt-|  I  i-nHvi, 

II       «   ti  •.      iI'Mil     !««<'    u«t>ii\«niunii« 

■It  Mill- 1(1-    Im(m     Itw    |>li«m\iuuNiu^ 

.|     lit  |ii>-  ■        l«  -.     t  il>i>U((MM     tuiu 

hi   <«'■••   -•'•tHiiMil    >l«>->   \  il*mUv>u«  viv 

I  11  <        t   «>iui     «l^    lotluu     v«i 


(l<$U)rmino  euti^rement  par  la 
oliar)(«,  la  )H>iiition  et  le  mouve- 
luent  de  cm  ions.  .  .  .  M.  Lorentz 
At  reiuarquer  que  lea  bords  dea 
raiaa  i^largiea  devaient  dire  pol- 
arimte.  L*expdrience  permit  h 
Zeemaiiu  de  vdrifier  cette  conclu- 
nioii  i{^  liorenta**  (p.  87). 

^  '  .Kther  and  Matter,'  p.  286  : 
*'  ()ue  etfbut  of  admitting  a  mole- 
i^ular  «iynthetti8  of  dynamical  prin- 
ciple* .  .  .  u»  to  de).H)6e  the  concep- 
tion of  energy  from  the  fundamental 
v^  alMM-Uute  «tatu«  that  id  sometimes 
aakni^ueil  to  it  .  .  .  We  can  know 
iiotiiing  alH>ut  the  aggregate  or  total 
«>ii«'iX.v  of  the  moleculee  of  a  ma- 
t«i'i«d  dv^iteiu,  except  that  its  numeri- 
cal value  14  diminished  in  a  definite 
iiMuuer  when  the  system  does  me> 
diAuictkl  work  or  loses  heat.  The 
vivtluite  amount  of  energy  that  plays 
•\k  piNuniiMMit  a  part  in  mechanicial 
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forced   to  consider  anew  the  ultimate  principles  of  all 
physical  reasoning,  notably  the  scope  and  validity  of  the 
Newtonian  laws  of  motion  and  of  the   conceptions  of 
force  and  action,  of   absolute  and   relative  motion,  as 
defined  or  implied  in  the  mechanical  scheme  which  is 
based    upon    them.       Also  with    their  increasing  com-       «o. 
plexity  ^  modern  dynamical  explanations  have  undoubt-  ^^JJ^'  ®' 
edly,   to  every  impartial   observer,  acquired    a   certain  e^iSi^ 
character  of  artificiality  which  suggests  the  question  to    ^^' 
what  extent  all  such  mechanical  schemes  are  an  expres- 
sion of  actual  truths  or  merely  useful  illustrations.     For 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  research  this  question  is  perhaps 
of  little  importance:   a  method  is  a  correct  one  if  it 
leads  to  correct  results  verified  by  observation.     Philo- 
sophically, as  bearing  upon   the  processes,  powers,  and 
limits  of  human  reasoning,  the  question  is  all-important. 
We  are  thus  led  beyond  the  province  of  scientific  into       ei. 

^  ^  The  phUo. 

that  of  philosophic  thought.  In  future  chapters  we  shall  i^P^iffi^**" 
frequently  have  occasion  to  note  this  tendency  of  the 
purely  scientific  thought  of  the  century  to  lead  up  to 
philosophical  problems.  Wherever  this  is  the  case  a 
history  of  scientific  thought  may  legitimately  close  one 
of  its  chapters. 

and  ph^cal  theory  is  really  the 
meebamcally  available  energy.  .  .  . 
This  energy  is  definite,  but  is  not, 
like  matter  itself,  an  entity  that  is 
oooBeryed  in  unchanging  amount. 
...  It  may  and  usually  does  di- 
minish, in  the  course  of  gradual 
physical  changes." 

^  The  three  volumes  of  the 
'Rapports,'  &c.,  mentioned  above, 
have  been  significantly  prefaced  by 
a  discourse  of  M.  Poincar^  on  the 
relations  of  experimental  and  ma- 
thematical physics,  in  which  he  in- 
sists upon  the  unity  and  simplicity 


of  nature  as  the  two  conditions 
which  make  generalisations  pos- 
sible and  useful.  With  special  ref- 
erence to  modem  electrical  theories, 
such  as  those  of  Lorentz  and  Larmor, 
which  he  had  already  criticised  in 
his  course  on  *  Electricity  et  Op- 
tique'  (2nd  ed.,  1901,  p.  577,  &c.), 
he  discusses  the  possibility  of  ulti- 
mate mechanical  explanations.  Of 
these,  according  to  his  view,  an 
"infinity"  is  always  possible.  He 
asks  what  is  the  aim  we  are  follow- 
ing— "Ce  n'est  pas  le  m^canisme, 
le  vrai,  le  seul  but,  c'est  Tunitd." 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

ON   THE   MORPHOLOGICAL   VIEW   OF   NATURE. 

1.        The  different  aspects  of  nature  which  I  have  reviewed 

Theabetract 

sciences,  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  and  the  various  sciences  which 
have  been  elaborated  by  their  aid,  comprise  what  may 
appropriately  be  termed  the  abstract  study  of  natural 
objects  and  phenomena.  Though  all  the  methods  of 
reasoning  with  which  we  have  so  far  become  acquainted 
originated  primarily  through  observation  and  in  the  re- 
flection over  things  natural,  they  have  this  in  common, 
that  they — for  the  purpose  of  examination — remove 
their  objects  out  of  the  position  and  surroimdings  which 
nature  has  assigned  to  them:  that  they  abstrojct  them. 
This  process  of  abstraction  is  either  literally  a  process  of 
removal  from  one  place  to  another,  from  the  great  work- 
and  store-house  of  nature  herself,  to  the  small  workroom, 
the  laboratory  of  the  experimenter;  or — where  such  re- 
moval is  not  possible — the  process  is  carried  on  merely  in 
the  realm  of  contemplation :  one  or  two  special  properties 
are  noted  and  described,  whilst  a  number  of  collateral  data 
are  for  the  moment  disregarded.  In  the  former  case,  it 
is  by  a  process  of  actual  or  physical,  in  the  latter  by  one 
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of  purely  mental,  abstraction  that  our  study  begins  and 
is  prosecuted.  One  very  powerful  instrument  of  re- 
search, where  through  size  and  distance — be  they  very 
great  or  very  small — objects  of  nature  are  beyond  our 
'  actual  reach,  is  given  us  in  the  diagram  and  the  model. 
There  we,  for  the  sake  of  study,  picture  or  imitate  on 
a  reduced  or  an  enlarged  scale  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  which  are  too  large  or  of  the  atoms 
which  are  too  small  for  our  actual  grip.  Now  and 
again  the  natural  philosopher  who  thus  uses  the 
abstract  methods  of  experiment,  registration,  and  cal- 
culation, is  forcibly  reminded  that  he  is  in  danger  of 
dealing  not  with  natural,  but  with  artificial,  things.  In- 
stances are  plentiful  where,  through  the  elaboration  of 
fanciful  theories,  the  connection  with  the  real  world  h«ts 
been  lost  and  scientific  reasoning  has  been  led  astray,  to 
be  recalled  to  a  more  fruitful  path  only  by  the  effort  of 
some  original  genius  living  in  immediate  communion 
with  the  actual  world. 

There  is,  moreover,  in  addition  to  the  «ispect  of  con-        2. 

•   1     .     1  •  .        .r.     Convenience 

vemence,  one  very   powerful    mducement  for   scientific  «»<i  n»«ft»J- 

iiess  or  bhe 

workers  to  persevere  in  their  process  of  abstraction,  in  JJStaSJon 
the  study  of  such  things  and  phenomena  as  can  be 
handled  in  the  laboratory  and  the  workshop,  and  studied 
by  diagram  and  by  model  This  is  the  practical  useful- 
ness of  such  researches  in  the  arts  and  industries.  In 
these  we  do  actually  abstract  the  possessions  of  nature 
from  their  proper  hiding-places ;  we  drag  the  minerals 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  we  cut  up  the  timber 
of  exotic  growth  into  artificial  fragments;  we  break 
up  that  natural    equilibrium    in    which    electrical    and 
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chejiiU;al  ageucies  have,  for  thousands  of  years,  evaded 
oui  ditii'Aivtiry  and  our  regard.  Having  done  so,  we  create 
nu  ailificiiil  world  of  our  own  making  which  ministers 
Ui  our  wantH,  comforts,  pleasures,  and  supplies  that 
luiHii  inestimable  of  all  commodities  of  civilisation, 
vmunl  and  Htimulating  work  for  ready  hands  and  active 
inuinti.  The  wants  and  creations  of  artificial  life  have 
thuti  proved  the  greatest  incentives  to  that  abstract  and 
artiKcial  treatment  of  natural  objects  and  processes  for 
wlanh  the  chemical  and  electrical  laboratories  with  the 
cah;ulating  room  of  the  mathematician  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  workshop  and  factory  on  the  other,  have  in  the 
(course  of  the  century  become  so  renowned.  All  this 
gie.at  activity  is — as  I  have  abundantly  shown — ^more 
and  more  governed  by  the  scientific,  the  exact,  or  the 
iaatheiuatical  spirit. 
ii.  There  is,  however,  in  the  human  mind  an  opposite 

^riS^t'i'i  jntiiiest  which  fortunately  counteracts  to  a  considerable 
awtacfhju  i-xUiiit  tho  one-Hiiieil  working  of  the  spirit  of  abstraction 
in  bi'Atiium  and  the  growing  tendency  towards  artificial- 
ity in  nur  praotiiud  life.  This  is  the  genuine  love  of 
nulling  the  (Miiim^ioiiHueHs  that  we  lose  all  power  if,  to 
ftjjy  gi'tiiit  uxteiit,  wo  sever  or  weaken  that  connection 
which  tioH  iiH  to  tho  world  as  it  is — to  things  real  and 
niiliuul :  it.  lindh  iu  oxpit^ssion  in  the  ancient  legend 
nf  IhiJ  niighty  ^iiiut  whi»  ilerived  all  his  strength  from 
hii)  niulhi-.i  liiiith  uiul  (H»llapHtHl  if  severed  from  her.  In 
J  I.;  caIiciim:  iiiiil  pui't^Ht  fovui  this  iutorcst  probably  lies 
.il  ilii  Hiiii  mI  all  |iontiy  and  all  art,  and  it  accordingly 
,.  , ,.  jji.)  .(  ^iiiwii  iiiiit  of  iht^  literature  and  thought  of  the 
(.i,)iit)       Il    will   oiuuipY    UH  later  on  in  our  historical 
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survey.     At  present  it  interests  us  only  as  far  as  it 
asserts  itself  also  in  science.     In  the  study  of  natural 
objects  we  meet  with  a  class  of  students  who  are  at- 
tracted  by   things  as  they  are:  not  so  much  by  those 
which  we  artificially  prepare  in  our  laboratories,  as  by 
the  infinite  variety  of  real  forms;  not  so  much  by  the 
geometrical  types  which  allow  us  to  bring  them  together 
under  some  abstract  formula,  as  by  the  apparent  disorder 
and  divine  confusion  in  which  real  things  are  scattered 
about  in  the  heavens  and  on  our  globe.     It  is  not  the 
general  equation  which  in  its  complete  solution  contains 
all  real  and  many   unreal  instances  merely  a*s  special 
cases   that  interests  them,  but  the  individual  examples 
themselves.     The  general  laws  of  motion  admit  of  an 
infinity  of  special  cases  which  may  never  occur  in  nature  ; 
organic  chemistry  adds  daily  to  the  already  enormous 
array  of  compounds  which  do  not  present  themselves  in 
living  organisms.     Clearly,  besides  the  abstract  sciences, 
which  profess  to  introduce  us  to  the  general  relations 
or  laws  which  govern  everything  that  is  or  can  be  real, 
there  must  be  those  sciences  which  study  the  actually 
existing  forms  as  distinguished  from  the  possible  ones, 
the  "here"  and  "there,"  the  "where"  and  "how,"  of 
things  and  processes ;  which  look  upon  real  things  not 
as  examples  of  the  general  and  universal,  but  as  alone 
possessed    of    that    mysterious     something    which    dis- 
tinguishes the   real   and  actual   from  the  possible    and 
artificial.      These    sciences    are    the    truly    descriptive        4. 
sciences,  in  opposition  to  the  abstract  ones.     They  are  tiveadencM. 
indeed  older  than  the  abstract  sciences,  and  they  have, 
in  the  course  of  the  period  under  review  in  this  work. 
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made  quite  as  much  progress  as  the  purely  abstract 
sciences.  In  a  manner,  though  perhaps  hardly  as 
powerful  in  their  influence  on  practical  pursuits,  thej 
are  more  popular ;  they  occupy  a  larger  number  of  stu- 
dents ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  also  comprise  the  study  of 
man  himself,  they  have  a  very  profound  influence  on 
our  latent  opinions,  interests,  and  beliefs — i.e.,  on  our 
inner  life.  It  is  the  object  of  this  and  some  of  the 
following  chapters  to  trace  concisely  the  altered  ways 
and  means  by  which,  in  the  course  of  the  last  hundred 
years,  the  study  of  the  actual  things  and  events  of  nature 
has  been  prosecuted.  For  those  who  wrote  the  history 
of  the  descriptive  sciences  in  the  middle  of  our  century, 
the  arrangement  of  this  vast  subject  presented  little 
dit!iculty.  It  had  been  in  the  main  accomplished  by 
tho  great  naturalists  who,  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  laboured  to  bring  the  large  and 
evor  increasing  number  of  natural  objects  into  some 
$upi>06ed  system  and  some  professed  order,  to  enumer- 
a  to  them  in  catalogues  or  marshal  them  in  muaemns. 
The  familiar  di>nsion  of  natural  tilings  into  animals, 
x'egotabU's^.  and  minends  had  received  a  general  sanction. 
Soivarato  science®,  with  separate  chairs  at  the  univer- 
sitiois.  which  still  sur>ive,  attended  to  the  separate 
tre^tiuont  of  these  subjects.  One  of  the  greatest 
ohA.nj^>s  which  the  pivisent  a^  has  witnessed  has  been 
,».  tho  brooking  lio^A^\  of  the  old  laiulmarks  and  of  the 
ijl  dtm^  :^  <:oTWt Y]>\i  divisions  which  existcxi  in  the  beginning  and 
"■**^         A.y.  :hr;';icV.  tho  lirst  half  of  the  coiiiurv,^ 


«*c   n.'-v   :^ecrM*«i  tli^  ^.-ilutaoin  d  *       will  he  «<Min  thM.  oif  the  zdu^  prxD- 
rc.'«K«»Tr;   whioh,    3*'«Ti    T->    w««Jt       *dpl»  ci  ^ximan  vidcih  bave  been 
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If  we  try  to  specify  a  little  more  closely  the  agencies 
and  interests  that  were  at  work  in  bringing  about  this 
very  marked  change,  which,  like  every  change  of  the 
kind,  has  been  reflected  by  the  altered  vocabulary  of 
our  languages,  we  come  upon  two  distinct  influences — 


adopted,  the  present  work  only  re- 
tains that  one  principle  which,  in 
some  form  or  other,  appears  in 
every  attempt  towards  classifica- 
tion— the  difference  between  the 
abstract  and  the  concrete  or  actual 
The  two  original  philosophical  sys- 
tems which  France  and  England 
in  the  course  of  the  century 
have  produced,  the  positivist  phil- 
osophy of  Comte  and  the  phil- 
osophy of  evolution  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  have  both  dealt  elabor- 
ately with  the  problem  of  the 
classification  of  the  sciences.  In 
this  they  betray  their  descent  from 
the  philosophy  of  Bacon  and  their 
practical  tendencies.  It  is  mainly 
m  the  interests  of  teaching  that 
the  division  of  the  sciences  is  of 
importance;  and  so  here  it  has 
proved  to  be  indispenbable,  but 
also,  not  unfrequently,  narrowing 
and  harmful.  German  philoso- 
phers, who  have  generally  been 
more  influenced  by  the  traditions 
of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibniz, 
have  attached  less  importance  to 
the  rigid  divisions.  The  result 
has  been  that  in  Qermany,  more 
than  in  any  other  country,  those 
modem  sciences  have  grown  up 
which  cultivate  the  borderland 
that  separates  the  existing  well- 
marked  provinces  which  are  artifi- 
cially kept  up  by  the  older  chairs 
at  the  universities.  Examples  of 
this  are  the  new  sciences  of  physio- 
logical psychology  and  of  physical 
chemistry,  both  brilliantly  and  for 
the  first  time  represented  at  the 
university  of  Leipzig.  The  two 
great  conceptions,  however,  which 
have  probably  done  more  than  any 
others  to  break  down  the  old  con- 
ventional   landmarks     that    kept 


the  sciences  asunder,  the  concep- 
tion of  energy  and  the  idea  of  de- 
scent, were  first  prominently  put 
forward  in  this  country.  The 
classical  treatise  on  the  division  of 
the  sciences  in  the  widest  sense  is 
the  'De  Augmentis  Scientiarum' 
of  Lord  Bacon.  An  important  and 
original  work  on  the  subject  is 
Andr^  Marie  Ampere's  *  Essai  sur  la 
Philosophie  des  Sciences,  ou  Ex- 
position analytique  d'une  Classifica- 
tion naturelle  de  toutes  les  Con- 
naissances  humaines*  (1884).  An 
analysis  of  the  book  is  given  in 
Whewell's  *  Philosophy  of  the  In- 
ductive Sciences,'  vol.  ii.,  Book  12. 
Ampere's  classification,  on  the 
model  of  that  in  botany,  is  sym- 
metrical and  dichotomous.  Aug. 
Comte's  classification,  contained 
in  the  second  "  Le9on  *'  of  the 
*  Cours  de  Philosophie  positive ' 
(1830,  vol.  i.),  is  termed  by  its 
author  "  une  ^helle  "  or  "  une  hi^r- 
archie  encyclop^que."  Mr  Her- 
bert Spencer,  in  an  essay  ^  On  the 
Gknefais  of  Science '  (1854),  repub- 
lished with  additions  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  *  Essays '  (1874),  criti- 
cised Comte's  attempt  to  classify  the 
sciences '* serially."  He  more  than 
any  other  thinker  has  assisted  in 
breaking  down  the  older  idea,  which 
was  very  prominent  in  many  classi- 
fications of  the  great  French  natur- 
alists, the  idea  of  the  subordin- 
ation of  things  in  nature,  of  the 
"  ^helle  des  dtres,"  and  the  corres- 
ponding conception  of  an  hierarchy 
of  the  sciences.  In  the  place  of 
this  serial  arrangement,  a  genea- 
logical arrangement,  under  the 
specific  term  of  evolution,  was  in- 
troduced, and  the  sciences  were 
co-ordinated    according    to    their 
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one  of  which  has  tended  enormously  to  broaden  our 
view  of  natural  objects  and  events ;  the  other  to  narrow 
it  down  and  make  it  more  definite,  scientifically  ac- 
curate, and  precise.  The  former  has  tended  to  sweep 
away  the  older  landmarks  and  divisions  as  inadequate 
to  afford  us  a  correct  view  of  nature;  the  latter  has 
tended  to  create  new  divisions  and  definitions,  more  in 
harmony  with  the  lines  on  which  the  abstract  sciences 
of  physics  and  chemistry  have  been  developed,  and  has 
thus  brought  the  actual  objects  and  events  of  nature 
more  within  the  grasp  of  those  exact  and  mathematical 
«.        methods  which  those  sciences  have  perfected.    The  former 

The  fpirit  of 

exploration,  has  been  carried  on  in  the  vast  workshop  of  nature  her- 
self by  those  daring  and  far-seeing  travellers  who,  with 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  at  their  head,  have  attempted 
to  gain  a  view  of  nature  on  an  extensive  scale.  For  the 
sake  of  the  increase  of  natural  knowledge  alone,  they 
vinited  distant  countries  where  the  elemental  forces  of 
nature,  undisturbed  by  the  inroads  of  civilisation,  have 
battled  and  co-operated  to  produce  the  magnificent  floras 
and  faunas  of  the  tropics,  or  where,  as  in  Siberia,  the 
eU^rnal  cold  has  preserved  intact  the  remains  of  bygone 
periods.  Equipped  with  the  instruments  and  methods  of 
modern  science,  they  recognised  the  necessity  of  studying 
the  jU'Xual  formation  and  stratification  of  rocks,  the  geo- 
f^rapliical  diHtribution  of  organic  life  on  the  surface  of  the 


genebiH,  the  throe  grout  divitiionH 
being  the  abtitract,  abntraet- con- 
crete, and  concrete  HcioncCH.  My 
re<i<lerH  will  readily  rioe  the 
ciiniilaiitiod  and  the  diiteroneoH 
which  exiut  between  thiH  claaai- 
fieution  and  the  more  general  dis- 


tinctions which  I  have  adopted ; 
and  I  remind  them  again  that  I 
am  not  writing  a  history  of  Science 
but  of  Thought,  and  that  all 
divisions  of  this  great  subject  are, 
more  or  less,  arbitrary. 
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globe,  or  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean ;  of  visiting  the  real 
dwelling-places,  the  habitat  of  living  beings:  thus  coun- 
teracting and  enlarging  the  narrow  and  pedantic  views 
which  the  older,  purely  systematic,  and  lifeless  treatment 
of  natural  objects  was  in  danger  of  fostering.  We  know 
how  the  germs  of  two  of  the  greatest  generalisations  of 
science  were  laid  in  the  minds  of  Mayer  and  of  Darwin 
during  their  visits  to  distant  countries,  and  how  fertile 
in  natural  knowledge  of  all  kinds  have  been  the  voyage 
of  the  Challenger  and  many  other  similar  expeditions, 
and  with  what  interest  and  curiosity  scientific  and 
popular  audiences  listen  to  the  narrative  of  such  daring 
explorers  as  Fridjof  Nansen. 

The  other  and  much  more  concentrated  influence, 
which  from  the  opposite  side  co-operated  with  the  labours 
of  the  great  explorers  in  remodelling  the  descriptive 
sciences  and  infusing  new  life  and  vigour  into  them, 
has  been  not  less  marked.  There  has  always  existed 
one  great  interest,  in  which  nearly  all  the  descriptive 
branches  oi^  natural  knowledge  have  found  a  common 
rallying  groiund   and   a    uniting    purpose — namely,   the        7. 

•  The  medical 

art '  of  healing,  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering  and  interest. 
th^  cpii^  of  disease.  During  long  ages,  when  the  purely 
scientific  interest  was  almost  dead,  physical  and  chemical 
research  was  created  or  kept  alive  by  the  physician,  the 
alchemist,  and  the  apothecary ;  medical  works  like  those 
of  Celsus  and  Galenus  in  antiquity  ^  have  been  the  ency- 


^  It  may  also  be  pointed  out 
that  Aristotle  was  descended  from 
a  family  of  doctors,  that — accord- 
ing to  ZeUer  ('Philosophie  der 
Qriechen,'  voL  ii.,  part  2)  —  the 
assumption    is    warranted    "that 


the  medical  art  of  his  father 
Nicomachus,  who  was  the  medical 
adviser  and  friend  of  the  Mace- 
donian king,  Amyntas,  had  a 
prominent  influence  on  the  mental 
development  of  his  son." 
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clopedias  of  the  existing  knowledge  of  nature,  and  celeb- 
rities like  Boerhaave,  Linnaeus,  and  Haller  in  more  modem 
times  have  been  the  living  centres  of  all  the  natural 
sciences.  The  same  uniting  bond  has  not  been  want- 
ing in  our  century,  when  it  has  again,  as  many  times 
before,  manifested  its  powerful  influence,  has  brought 
together  researches  which  were  on  the  point  of  fall- 
ing asunder,  and  infused  new  life  and  interest  into  the 
driest  of  studies.  As  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark 
above,  the  modem  school  of  medicine  originated  in  the 
attempt — begun  by  Lavoisier  in  France,  but  carried  out 
on  the  largest  scale  in  the  chemical  and  physiolc^cal 
laboratories  of  Germany — of  making  the  new  discoveries 
8.  in  physical  science  and  chemistry  fruitful  for  medical 
aci^i^       purposes  and  the  treatment  of  pathological  cases.     The 

applitxi  to 

nwdicine.  discovcry  of  galvauism  gave  probably  the  earliest  im- 
petus, and  was,  to  the  discredit  of  an  exacter  treatment, 
largely  misused  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  till 
Du  Bois  Eeymond,  in  the  middle  of  the  period,  based  his 
elaborate  researches  on  more  correct  methods,  and  created 
nearly  all  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  electrical 
currents  in  the  nervous  system.  Somewhat  earlier,  Liebig 
led  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  heat  and  of 
the  food  relations  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom ; 
the  brothers  Weber  had  introduced  dynamics  into  the 
theory  of  tfie  motion  of  the  heart  and  the  limbs ;  whilst 
JohanncH  Miiller  and  his  numerous  school  about  the  same 
tirijf;  laid  tfif?  foundations  of  physiological  and  pathological 
mnmi'u'M  and  optics.  Quite  independently  of  these  appli- 
cations of  lh(;  ifH^chanical  and  physical  sciences,  which  led 
Koiij^j  over-huHtily  to  imagine  that  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
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organism  as  a  pure  machine  lay  an  answer  to  the  great 
problems  of   life  and  consciousness,  Theodor    Schwann        9. 

Schwann. 

proclaimed  about  1840,  on  the  basis  of  minute  micro- 
scopic observation,  the  essential  identity  of  animal 
and  vegetable — i.«.,  of  all  living — structure,  thus  taking 
probably  the  greatest  step  in  uniting  researches  which 
had  so  far  been  carried  on  in  a  disconnected  fashion. 
Here  is  the  b^inning  of  the  modem  theory  of  the 
organic  cell — of  cellular  pathology,  and  the  actual  in- 
auguration of  modem  biology.  Twenty  years  later,  the 
appearance  of  Darwin's  '  Origin  of  Species '  urged  still  ^^^^ 
further  the  study  of  the  whole  of  organic  life  from  a 
comprehensive  point  of  view.  In  addition  it  led  to  a 
closer  union  with  the  sciences  of  inorganic  nature,  an 
appeal  being  now  made  to  palaeontological  and  geological 
records  in  proof  of  the  gradual  development  of  all  forms 
of  living  as  well  as  of  inanimate  reality.  The  studies 
of  the  geologist,  which  up  to  then  had  been  prosecuted 
on  independent  lines,  joined  hands  not  only  with  those 
of  the  zoologist  and  botanist,  but  likewise  with  the 
theory  of  cosmological  genesis  of  the  planetary  system, 
as  proclaimed  at  the  end  of  the  former  century  by 
Laplace  in  his  '  Exposition  du  Syst^me  du  Monde,'  and 
fifty  years  earlier  by  Kant  in  his  'Natural  History 
of  the  Heavens.'  If  in  the  course  of  our  century, 
through  the  combined  influence  of  travel  on  the  one  side 
and  medicine  on  the  other,  the  history  of  natural  objects 
has  been  united  in  the  larger  conception  of  biology,  this 
itself  at  the  close  of  the  century  promises  to  be  united 
with  geology  and  astro-physics  (a  science  almost  entirely 
founded  on  the  invention  and  on  the  revelations  of  the 
VOL.  XL  0 
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12. 
WheweU'ii 
diviiions 
abuidoncd. 


Hj>ectro8Cope),  into  the  still  wider  conception  of  a  general 
science  of  evolution,  as  enunciated  already  forty  years 
ago  in  the  writings  of  Herbert  Spencer,  and  in  a  more 
shadowy  form  by  Herder  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
by  Leibniz  in  the  seventeenth. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  treatment  of  the  descriptive 
sciences  of  nature  has  been  so  radically  changed  during 
the  course  of  the  century,  and  that  the  change  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  complete  revolution  in  our  modes  of 
thinking  and  reasoning  on  these  subjects,  the  historian  of 
Thought  cannot  be  content  with  merely  chronicling  the 
progress  of  the  methods  in  use  in  the  separate  sciences, 
such  as  mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  and  zoology,  even 
with  the  addition  of  the  more  recent  sciences  of  palae- 
ontology, physiology,  and  comparative  anatomy.  He 
might  in  doing  so  fairly  grasp  the  history  of  the  descrip- 
tive sciences  up  to  the  year  1850.  It  is  exactly  in  this 
manner  that  Whewell,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,'  treated  this  part  of  his  subject.  Beyond  that 
period  the  old  landmarks  designated  by  those  names 
have  disappeared  or  become  of  secondary  importance. 
On  the  other  side,  whilst  a  history  of  Evolution  in 
Science  might  seize  on  the  great  characteristic  featui'e 
of  the  more  modem  research  which  belongs  to  the 
second  half  of  the  century,  it  would  hardly  suffice  to 
sum  up  the  leading  ideas  of  the  descriptive  branches 
of  science  as  they  were  carried  on  on  independent 
lines  during  the  earlier  years  of  our  period.  Evolu- 
tion had  then  no  definite  meaning,  and  Biology  was 
a  disregarded  term.  We  must  thus  look  out  for  some 
more  general  aspects  which  belong  alike  to  the  earlier 
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and  later  periods,  and  which  will  enable  us  to  see  how 
that  great  change  has  gradually  come  about. 

All  studies  that  deal  with  the  actual  things  and  events 
by  which,  on  a  large  and  on  a  minute  scale,  we  are  sur- 
rounded in  nature,  are  comprised  under  the  term  Natural 
iHistory.  In  opposition  to  Natural  Philosophy,  which 
comprises  our  abstract  knowledge  of  the  possible  forms  of 
motion  and  the  possible  combinations  of  the  elements  into 
which  we  have  so  far  been  able  to  decompose  matter, 
Natural  History  deals  only  with  such  forms  and  combina- 
tions as  actually  exist  around  us,  only  with  such  processes 
of  change  as  actually  take  place  in  nature.  Some  of  these 
forms  and  changes  we  may  be  able  to  collect  in  our 
museums  or  imitate  in  our  laboratories,  but  the  forms  of 
nature  cannot  in  this  way  be  exhausted,  nor  her  pro- 
cesses understood.  Her  forms  or  things  do  not  exist  in 
isolation,  but  always  in  a  certain  environment,  having  a 
definite  plan,  a  position  in  time  and  space.  These  sur- 
rounding features  are  as  important  as  the  things  them- 
selves. Besides  this,  the  processes  of  nature  draw  on 
the  great  factor  of  time  with  a  much  more  liberal  hand 
than  we  can  permit  ourselves  to  do.  Nevertheless,  as  in  is. 
the  abstract  sciences  we  deal  with  things  at  rest  and  with  uatuna 

histoiy. 

things  in  motion,  so  we  can  appropriately  divide  our 
study  of  the  real  and  the  actual  into  the  attempt  to 
give  some  account  of  the  forms  and  things  which 
actually  exist  and  continually  recur,  and  the  study 
of  the  changes  which  things  undergo.  In  abstract 
science  the  terms  statics  and  dynamics,  the  doctrines 
of  rest  and  of  motion,  have  been  generally  introduced, 
to  distinguish  the  two  great  aims  of  study ;  some  cor- 
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reeponding  terms  may  appropriately  define  the  twofold 
interest  which  we  take  in  natural  objects.  The  term 
morphology^    was   introdueed   early  in   the   century  by 


'  Thr?  term  murpliu'og^  ""^^  '"- 
truluced  by  Qoethe  to  define  SBeries 
uf  rcMarchM  itnd  ttudies  to  which 
ha  wiia  led  hy  bis  equal  iDtenmt  in 
art,  imture,  luid  bumiui  society. 
Returning  from  Italy,  which  he  i 


iribe««- 


^oQer 


nuuiy,  whii 
"  geatiltloB,"  lie  reports  that  three 
diitinct  problema  had  presented 
themaelvea.  "  Wie  die  bcgiiuBligte 
Rrieehische  Natioa  verfaliren  um  die 
liiMhste  KuDBtimeigeueD  Natioual- 
kreiie  Eu  eotnickelD.  .  .  .  Wie  die 
Natur  guetzlich  Eu  Werke  gelie, 
uin  lebciidiges  Oebild,  als  Muster 
kllea  kuuatticheD,  hervorEubringeD. 
.  .  .  Wie  auB  dem  ZuBsmmeD- 
treSbn  von  Nothwendigkeit  und 
Willkijr,  Ton  Anlrieb  uud  Wollen, 
von  BowBgung  und  Widerstiind  ein 
drittea  bervorgeht  .  .  .  die  men wh. 
liche  QeaelUchaf t. "  For  the  pur. 
po«e  of  finding  an  answer  to  the 
seuond  of  theae  queatiane,  Goethe 
oollDoted  and  oburved,  read  and 
■peculated,  and  funned  the  cuu- 
captiim  nt  a  general  science  oE  or- 
ganiiwd  being*,  termed  morphology, 
which  wai  not  to  treat  merely  of 
aitemal  figure,  but  to  comprise  alio 
lihynioiniy  and  the  study  of  develop- 
ment. It  in  the  first  groat  attempt 
to  think  of  nature  u  a  whole,  and 
to  break  down  the  rigid  llnea  which 
diviilail  the  tcveral  natural  scieuuea. 
He  lliUB  inauguraled  the  niwlera 
view  of  nature  by  introducing  the 
general  HiBnoe  fif  inorpholngy.  H  ii 
Hnt  literary  attempt  In  tliii  di. 
rectlfin  waa  the  liovr  uelebralml 
|«m|>lilet  on  tlis  '  MelamorpliuBis 
ol  ri*nU.'  in  wliioii  he  repreunt^ 
tiic  ieaf  an  tho  typical  formation 
from  whluli  tlie  utner  parti  of  the 
plant  uan  be  derived.  Whether 
tiiie  derivation  ia  a  real  proven*  in 


the  sense  of  modem  evolution,  or  a 
merely  ideal  one  in  the  sense  of  the 
earlier  archetypal  view,  Goethe  doOi 
not  clearly  nay.  This  uncertainty 
Ooethe  sharea  with  the  whole  school 
of  the  "Naturphilosophie,"  as  Julius 
Sactie  points  out  in  his  *  History  of 
Botany'  (German  edition,  1875, 
p.  170),  This  ia  not  the  point  to 
which  I  want  to  draw  attention  at 
present.  More  important  is  the 
remark  wliich  Goethe  makes  in  the 
further  historical  account  of  the 
gradual  development  of  his  morpho- 
logical ideas.  Wolf,  the  philologist, 
pointed  out  to  him  that  his  own 
namesake,  Caspar  Friedrich  Wolf, 
had  anticipated  Ooethe  in  the  at. 
tempt  to  demonstrate  the  funda- 
mental identity  of  the  different 
parts  of  a  plant.  In  the  aequel  of 
his  most  appreciative  analysis  ol 
Wolf'a  expoeitJOQi,  Goethe  charac- 
teristjcally  notes  that  Wolf  does 
not  include  in  bis  conception  the 
"  metamorphosis  of  animafa,"  or  in- 
troduces it  only  as  aomething  en. 
tirely  different.  That  Goethe's  idea 
of  morphology  as  a  general  science 
of  the  forme  and  change  of  forme  in 
nature  is  applicable  likewiae  to  in- 
animate  forms — to  geological,  geo- 
graphical,  and  many  other  forma. 
tioDs,  nay,  even  to  rigid  things  like 
crystals,  and  to  such  unstable  for. 
mationa  as  the  parts  of  speech  and 
language — has  in  the  course  of  the 
century  been  abundantly  recog. 
uiaed.  It  is  known  how,  guided  by 
the  same  general  interest,  Goethe 
studied  the  formations  and  trans, 
fiirmationa  of  animals,  rocks,  and 
I'louds,  though,  according  to  Zittei 
( -  GeHb.  der  Oeologie,'  1 899,  p.  275). 
C.  F.  Nauniann  first  used  the  ex. 
pression,  "inorpbology  of  the  sur- 
faueoftheearlh,"iniaSO.  Qoetha'a 
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one  who  loved  above  all  things  to  watch  the  works  of 
nature  in  their  proper  abodes — who  combined  the  poeti- 
cal with  the  scientific  interest, — by  Goethe.  The  term 
genesis^  has  long  been  employed  to  describe  the  pro- 
cesses  by  which  the  actual  world  has  come  to  be  what 
it  is.  To  the  statical  and  dynamical  aspects  of  the 
abstract  sciences  correspond  accordingly  to  some  extent 
the  morpholofidcal  and  senetic    aspects  of  the  natural       14. 

^  ®  ^  ^  Morphology 

sciences.  To  some  extent  only,  for  in  nature,  where  andgcnetics. 
everything  is  subject  to  continual  flow,  we  never  come 
upon  a  realisation  of  absolute  rest,  a  pure  form,  a 
rigid  type.  Sather  would  I  put  it  in  this  way  :  In  the 
perpetual  variety  of  change  the  morphological  view 
tries  to  define  those  recurring  forms  or  types  which 
present  themselves  again  and  again,  towards  which  all 
changes  seem  to  revert;  thus  bringing  some  order  into 


morphological  writmgs  have  been 
for  the  first  time  completely  edited 
and  annotated  in  the  three  volumes 
(6  to  8)  of  the  second  division  of 
his  works  now  being  published  by 
the  G^the-Gesellschaft  at  Weimar. 
The  authority  whom  I  approach 
nearest  in  the  use  I  make  of  the  term 
morphology  is  probably  Haeckel. 
See  the  first  book  of  his  *  Gknerelle 
Morphologieder  Organischen  Wesen ' 
(1866,  vol.  i.  pp.  1-108). 

^  GKoethe's  morphological  studies 
were  equally  directed  towards  the 
formation  and  the  transformation 
of  living  things  :  morphology  was 
to  him  the  science  of  **Bildung 
und  Umbildung."  In  the  course  of 
the  century  the  terms  morphology 
and  morphological  school  have  come 
to  mean  more  and  more  that  com- 
plex of  comparative  researches 
which  historically  prepared  the 
genetic,  developmental,  or  evolu- 
tionist school  of  thought,  but  which 


were  mainly  dominated  by  the  con- 
ception of  fixed  types  and  forms, 
and,  though  searching  for  the  laws 
of  modification,  did  not  rise  to  a 
clear  enunciation  of  a  theory  of 
evolution  and  descent.  Qoethe  him- 
self hovered  all  his  life  long  between 
an  artistic  predilection  for  the  per- 
fect form  or  model  and  a  deeper 
philosophical  conviction  of  the  con- 
tinual flow  of  things.  See  a  remark 
of  his  (*  Werke,'  XL,  vol.  vi.  p.  304) 
in  an  aphorism  on  "  genetic  treat- 
ment "  :  "  Erst  bin  ich  geneigt 
mir  gewisse  Stufen  zu  denken  ;  weil 
aber  die  Natur  keinen  Sprung 
macht,  bin  ich  zuletztgenothigt  mir 
die  Folge  einer  ununterbrochenen 
Thiitigkeit  als  ein  Qanzes  anzu- 
schauen,  indem  icli  das  Einzelne 
aufliebe,  ohne  den  Eindruck  zu 
zerstoren."  See  also  a  remark  on 
Goethe's  undefined  position  in 
Cams,  *  Geschichte  der  Zoologie ' 
(1872),  p.  690. 
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what  would  otherwise  he  disorder  and  cuiifuaion.  On 
the  other  side,  the  genetic  view  deals  with  the  tran- 
sition from  one-  form  to  another  in  the  course  of  time ; 
takes  more  interest  in  movement  and  in  the  process 
and  function ;  and  seeks  for  their  probable  laws  and 
regularities.  Without  wishing  to  limit  these  remarks 
to  merely  organic  or  living  things,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  morphological  and  genetic  views  can  be 
brought  home  to  the  mind  by  referring  to  the  different 
objects  of  anatomy  and  physiology.'  This  twofold  and 
very  general  aim — the  desire  to  know  what  is,  and  how 
it  has  come  to  be — has  existed  at  all  times,  though  fre- 
quently obscured  by  artificial  and  temporary  restrictions. 
From  this  point  of  view  I  propose  to  survey  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  century  towards  the  real  things  and 
events  of  nature,  aa  distinguished  from  the  artificial  or 
mathematical  forms  and  procesees  of  our  studies  and  our 
laboratoriee,  our  calculating  and  measuring  rooms.     The 


'  Genetic  theories  have  every- 
where  been  prepared  and  luhered 
in  by  murphalogical  atudiea.  So  in 
Qiiethe'e  time ;  so  later  on,  after 
Darwin  hw)  given  a  definite  law 
of  descent,  and  Herbert  Spencer 
hod  fixed  the  vocttbuliiry  and  ideas 
□f  evolution,  this  relation  is  mani- 
f  en  ted  by  two  great  works,  the 
'  OeDerelte  Morphulogie  der  Urgan- 
iaolien  Weseo,'  b;  Emat  Hoeckel 
in  Oerman;  (1866),  and  Francis 
M.  Balfour  s  '  Elementaof  Kmbrj- 
ology'  (1874)  in  England.  It  U 
charHcteristic  tJiat  Prof.  Hoeckel, 
in  the  further  development  of  hin 
literary  activitj,  dropped  the  term 
morphology,  and  published  the  de- 
sired new  editions  of  his  great  work 
under  two  different  titles,  '  Natiir- 
liche  SchiipfungBgeschichte'  (188B, 


2  vols.),  and  '  Systamatisohe  Phylo- 
genie'  (1896,  3  vols.)  The  division 
of  the  great  modem  biological  doc- 
trine into  morphology  and  genetic* 
is  in  oonformity  with  Hr  Herbert 
Spencer's  treatment  in  the  'Prin- 
ciples of  Rioiogy,'  vol.  ii.,  published 
in  1865,  and  with  the  two  divisiona 
of  Haeckel's  '  Oonerelle  Morpho- 
logie,'  wliich  treated  respectively  of 
the  "science  of  developed  fomiB"and 
the  "scienoe  of  developing  forma  " — 
I.e.,  of  structure  and  process.  I 
have  choten  aucb  eipreaaions  in  the 
text  as  will  permit     ' 


a  of 


veil  as  of 


.nimated  nature.  In  1875  there 
were  founded  simultaueuusly  in 
Oermany  two  periodicals,  repreient- 
ing  respectively  the  morphological 
and  genetic  sides  of  animal  biology. 
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present  chapter  will  deal  with   the   morphological,  the 
following  with  the  genetic,  views  of  nature.^ 

Were  the  real  world  only  one  out  of  many  possible 
worlds  which  the  mathematical  mind  can  imagine,  though 
through  its  complication  and  intricacy  it  might  still 
far  surpass  its  powers  of  analysis ;  were  the  actual  forms 
of  nature  only  some  of  the  infinitely  possible  states  of 
equilibrium,  the  events  and  changes  surrounding  us  in 
space  and  time  only  a  few  of  the  countless  combinations 
of  motion  taught  in  dynamics ;  were  the  actual  course 
of  things — as  mathematicians  since  Laplace  have  fanci- 
fully put  it — only  one  particular  solution  of  the  general 
differential  equations  of  the  world -motion,  —  then  the 
two  great  domains  of  morphology  and  genesis  would 
exhaust  the  subject  and  satisfy  all  the  interests  by  which 
natural  history  has  been  created.  Unfortunately  for  the  is. 
pure  mathematician,  but  fortunately  for  the  rest  of  man-  ^pects. 
kind,  notably  the  poet  and  the  artist,  it  is  not  so.  An 
enormous  gulf  separates  the  creations  of  nature  from  the 
most  perfect  machine;  and  the  fact  that,  with  all  the 
most  delicate  methods  at  her  command,  her  most  perfect 
machines,  like  the  human  eye,  do  not  come  up  to  the 
demands  of  the  optician,^  shows  us  that  other  agencies 


^  As  in  abstract  mechanics,  the 
study  of  the  conditions  of  equili- 
brium, i.e,f  statics,  preceded  in  time 
the  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
motion,  i.e,,  dynamics,  so  in  the 
study  of  nature  the  apparently 
finished  or  developed  forms  at- 
tracted attention  before  their 
genesis  was  inquired  into  ;  and  as 
the  key  to  statics  has  in  the  course 
of  time  been  discovered  to  lie  in 
dynamics,  so  the  key  to  an  under- 


been  found  to  lie  in  the  dynamical 
theory  of  descent  or  evolution.  In 
animal  biology  a  separate  influence 
— ^the  medical  interest — led,  how- 
ever, very  early  to  a  study  of  func- 
tion and  of  the  processes  in  the 
living  organism. 

^  This  refers  to  a  well-known  re- 
mark of  Helmholtz  in  his  popular 
lectures  on  the  *  Theory  of  Light  * 
(1868),  where  he  enlarges  on  the 
remarkable  imperfections  of  the  eye 


standing  of  form  and  structure  has  •  as  an  optical  instrument.     His  real 
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and  other  intereete  are  at  work  than  we  have  as  yet 
been  able  to  grasp.  So  long  as  astronomy  was  content 
to  observe  the  orbits  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
from  a  distance,  it  indeed  appeared  possible  to  define 
that  science  as  merely  '*  une  question  d'analyse  " ;  but  in 
astronomy  even,  spectroscopy  has  brought  distant  objects 
near  to  us  and  opened  out  endless  vistas  into  a  purely 
descriptive  branch  of  the  science,  a  natural  history  of 
the  heavens.  Still  more  so  is  this  the  case  when  we  fix 
our  gaze  on  the  world  immediately  surrounding  us — on 
the  things  and  events  in  which  we  ourselves  take  an 
active  part.  Here  two  phenomena  attract  our  attention 
i«.  — the  problem  of  life,  and  the  problem  of  consciousness 
mind.  OF  mind.  The  knowledge  which  we  possess,  or  imagine 
we  possess,  of  the  latter,  which  is  gained  from  a  purely 
introspective  point  of  view,  the  psychological  aspect,  I 
leave  at  present  quite  out  of  the  question.  As  external 
observation  through  our  senses  would  never  have  given 
it ;  as  in  the  map  of  reality  which  we  call  nature,  we 
have  not  even  succeeded  in  accurately  locating  conscious- 
ness,— I  relegate  this  large  department  of  Thought  to 
a  (lifi'erent  place  in  this  work.  At  present  we  have  to 
do  only  with  the  study  of  nature,  the  first  condition  of 


object  waH  to  (liRpel  the  popular 
conception  that  the  accuracy  and 
variety  of  the  })erformance8  of  the 
human  eye  could  be  explained  by 
the  precision  and  complexity  of  its 
htrutrtun*,  hh  if  it  were  an  optical 
iuHtrument  of  a  degree  of  perfection 
which  could  not  be  equalled  by  any 
optician.  In  the  sequel  Helmholtz 
nhowri  how  this  admiration  of  a 
wrongly  HU{)po8ed  mechanical  per- 
fection must  make  room  for  an 
mlmiration  of  a  different  kind,  as 


"  every  work  of  the  oi^anic  forma- 
tive power  of  nature  is  for  us 
inimitable  "  ;  a  remark  which  really 
supports  the  argument  in  the  text 
(*  Vortrage  und  Reden,'  3.  Aufl. 
1884,  vol.  i.  p.  240,  kc.)  It  is  also 
important  to  note  how  Helmholtz 
traces  the  imperfections  of  the  eye 
to  its  genesis — i,e.,  its  development 
in  the  embryo.  The  genetic  sup- 
plements the  purely  structural  ex- 
amination (ibid.,  p.  255). 
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which  is  that  her  phenomena  have,  or  have  at  some  time 
had,  a  definite  place  and  position  in  space.  Here,  then, 
the  phenomena  of  lower  and  higher  life  and  the  new 
creations  of  human  culture,  art  and  industry,  open  out  a 
great  department  of  reality  which  is  accessible  to  external 
observation  and  study.  Without  committing  ourselves 
to  any  theory  on  the  subject,  we  have  in  this  department 
to  deal  with  the  phenomena  of  apparent  or  real  design 
and  purpose.  How  has  the  century  dealt  with  these 
phenomena?  The  answer  to  this  question,  the  history 
of  nineteenth  century  thought  as  directed  towards  the 
phenomena  of  life  and  of  mind  as  natural  phenomena, 
will  be  dealt  with  in  two  further  chapters,  which  will 
respectively  deal  with   the  vitalistic^  and   the  psycho- 


^  It  would  have  been  in  some 
respects  preferable  to  use  the 
word  *'  biological "  instead  of  vital- 
istic.  In  fact,  in  the  original  draft 
of  this  passage  I  used  the  former 
term.  The  reasons  which  made  me 
alter  it  are  the  following:  The 
term  biology  was  first  used  in  1801 
by  Lamarck  in  his  *  Hydrog^logie.' 
"  About  the  same  time  it  occurred 
to  Treviranus  that  all  those  sciences 
which  deal  with  living  matter  are 
essentially  and  fundamentally  one, 
and  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  whole  ; 
and  in  the  year  1802  he  published 
the  first  volume  of  what  he  also 
called '  Biologic/  Treviranus's  great 
merit  lies  in  this,  that  he  worked 
out  his  idea,  and  wrote  the  very 
remarkable  book  to  which  I  refer. 
It  consists  of  six  volumes,  and  oc- 
cupied its  author  for  twenty  years 
—from  1802  to  1822.  That  1%  the 
origin  of  the  term  '  biology ' ;  and 
that  is  how  it  has  come  about  that 
all  clear  thinkers  and  lovers  of  con- 
sistent nomenclature  have  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  confusing  name  of 


*  natural  history,'  which  has  con- 
veyed so  many  meanings,  the  term 

*  biology,'  which  denotes  the  whole 
of  the  sciences  which  deal  with 
living  things,  whether  they  be  ani- 
mals or  whether  they  be  plants." 
This  extract  from  Huxley's  **  Lecture 
on  the  Study  of  Biology"  (South 
Kensington,  Dec.  1876,  reprinted 
in  '  American  Addresses,'  &c.,  1886, 
p.  129,  &c.),  has  induced  me  to 
adopt  the  term  "  vitalistic "  to 
denote  those  doctrines  and  chapters 
in  biology  which  deal  specially  with 
the  principle  and  phenomena  of 
life.  A  very  large  portion  of  bi- 
ology deals  with  such  phenomena 
of  living  things  as  can  be  studied 
without  any  reference  to  a  doctrine 
or  theory  of  life  in  particular,  they 
being  either  mere  facts  of  distribu- 
tion or  that  very  large  and  increasing 
class  of  biological  processes  which 
admit  of  purely  mechanical,  physi- 
cal, or  chemical  description  and 
explanation.  The  very  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  question  whether  the 
principle  of  life  is  purely  mechanical 
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17. 
Yitallftic 


physical  views  of  nature.  Thus  four  distinct  chapters, 
dealing  severally  with  the  morphological,  the  genetic, 
the  vitalistic,  and  the  psycho-physical  aspects  of  nature, 
•adpsydio.  will  together  attempt  to  describe  the  manifold  and 
Mpects.  changing  methods  of  reasoning  by  which  our  century 
has  approached  the  actual  things  and  events  which 
surround  us. 


"  Nature  does  not  employ  all  figures,  but  only  certain 
ones  of  those  which  are  possible :  and  of  these,  the  deter- 
mination is  not  to  be  fetched  from  the  brain,  or  proved 
a  prioriy  but  obtained  by  experiments  and  observations." 
These  words,  set  down  nearly  two  centuries  ago  by  a 
now  forgotten  natural  philosopher,^  express  clearly  the 
object  of  a  study  which,  towards  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  had  received  definite  expression  in  vari- 


or  not  is  not  yet  decided,  makes 
it  necessary  to  retain  in  a  history 
of  Thought  a  special  term  com- 
prising  all  speculations  which  deal 
with  the  purely  scientific  solution 
of  that  problem.  In  fact,  the  ques- 
tion what  is  life  is  still  unanswered. 
A  fortiorif  these  remarks  refer 
also  to  the  question,  What  is  mind 
or  consciousness  ?  But  the  two 
chapters  referring  to  these  problems 
will  limit  themselves  to  an  historical 
exposition  of  what  has  been  done 
to  solve  them  by  purely  scientific, 
i.e. ,  exact,  methods.  The  full  name 
of  the  author  of  the  '  Biologic ' 
was  Gottfried  Reinhold  Treviranus 
(1776-1837)  of  Bremen.  Though 
introducing  the  larger  conception 
of  biology,  his  own  original  lab- 
ours were  mainly  in  the  domain 
of  zoology.  His  brother,  Ludolf 
Christian  Treviranus  (1779-1864), 
devoteil  himself  mainly  to  botanical 


science,  and  was  largely  influenced 
by  the  doctrines  of  the  "Natur- 
philosophie."  On  the  former,  see 
Cams,  'Geschichte  der  Zoologie* 
(Miinchen,  1872),  paanm;  on  the 
latter,  Sachs,  *  G^eschichte  der  Bo- 
tanik' (ibid.,  1876,  p.  291). 

*  They  are  quoted  by  Whewell 
('Hist.  Indue.  Sciences,'  3rd  ed., 
vol.  iiL  p.  165),  from  a  work  en- 
titled '  Dissertatio  de  Salibus ' 
(1707),  by  the  Italian  Professor  at 
Padua,  Dominico  Qulielmini  (1655- 
1710).  He  was  a  practical  physician 
as  well  as  a  natural  philosopher.  He 
was  the  forerunner  of  Rom^  de  Lisle 
and  Haiiy,  inasmuch  as  he  estab- 
lished the  principle,  not  then  suffi- 
ciently appreciated,  that  the  con- 
stancy of  the  angles  is  characteristic 
of  all  crystals.  See  Kopp's  *  Qesch- 
ichte  der  Chemie,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  83- 
404. 
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ous  branches  of  natural  science,  and  which  can  be  best 
characterised  by  the  term  morphology.^     The  word  was       is. 

Morphology 

first  applied  only  to  plants,  then  also  to  animals,  and  defined. 
later  still  to  crystals  and  minerals.  The  words  quoted 
above  refer  to  the  forms  of  inanimate  nature,  to  crystals. 
In  all  these  cases  we  have  to  do  with  definite  individual 
objects,  which  can  be  removed  from  their  surroundings 
and  examined  in  the  laboratory.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  why  a  study  of  the  actual  forms  of  nature  on 
a  large  scale,  such  as  the  physiognomy  of  landscape,  the 
configuration  of  mountains  and  valleys,  the  shapes  of 
glaciers,  the  actual  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  our 
globe,  the  stratification  of  rocks,  the  formation  of  clouds, 
and  many  other  things,  should  not  all  be  comprised  under 
the  term,  the  morphological  view  of  nature.  And  con- 
ceived in  this  larger  sense,  the  study  of  nature  as  a  whole 
and  in  its  separate  parts  had  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  already  made  very  important  progress.  In  fact, 
natural  history  had,  in  the  course  of  that  century,  gradu- 
ally emerged  from  the  previous  epoch,  that  of  the  purely 
systematic  and  classificatory  attempts,  which  aimed  at 
giving  inventories,  collecting  specimens,  and  classifying 
natural  objects,  naming,  describing,  and  identifying  them. 
The  interest  of  the  latter  was  a  practical  one,  frequently 


^  In  the  *  Le9ons  sur  lea  Ph^no- 
mkieti  de  la  Vie  communs  auz 
Animaux  et  auz  V^gdtauz,'  a 
work  which  did  bo  much  to  break 
down  the  older  division  of  the 
aciences  which  deal  with  animals 
and  vegetables  separately,  Claude 
Bernard  says  (p.  333  of  vol.  i., 
1885) :  **  Dans  un  autre  equilibre 
cosmique,  la  morphologic  vitale 
aerait  autre.      Je  pense,  en  un  mot, 


qu'il  eziste  virtuellement  dans  la 
nature  un  nombre  intini  de  formes 
vivantes  que  nous  ne  connaissons 
pas.  Ces  formes  vivantes  seraient 
en  quelque  sorte  dormantes  ou 
ezpectantes.  .  .  .  II  en  est  ainsi 
des  corps  nouveaux  que  forment 
les  chimistes  ;  ils  ne  les  cr^nt  pas, 
ils  ^taient  virtuellement  possibles 
dans  les  lois  de  la  nature." 
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prompted  by  the  needs  of  the  medical  profession,  which 
studied  animals  as  affording  an  insight  into  the  analo- 
gous structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body;^  and 
plants,  because  they  largely  furnished  the  materiaLs  for 
the  preparation  of  medicines.  To  this  must  further 
be  added  the  practical  interests  of  agriculture,  of  garden- 
ing, and  of  the  artificial  culture  of  flowers  and  exotic 
plants,  and  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals.  All 
these  interests,  however  stimulating  they  may  have  been 
and  still  are,  introduce  an  element  of  artificiality  into 
the  study  of  nature.  They  have  all  a  greater  concern 
for  natural  objects,  be  they  beautiful  or  useful,  than 
they  have  for  nature  itself.  From  this  artificial  posi- 
tion the  true  sciences  of  nature  had  to  emancipate  them- 
wilves  by  slow  degrees  and  with  many  efforts.  Ever  since 
the  time  of  Linnaeus,  through  whose  labours  the  system- 
atic attempts  received  a  kind  of  finality,  and  even  in 
liiH  own  writings,  great  discussions  were  carried  on  as  to 
i«.  th(j  difference  between  a  natural  and  an  artificial  order  of 
mid  nHtiini   ])lantH  and  animals.    "  The  natural  orders,"^  says  Linnaeus, 

••XhU'Iiiii. 

"  teach  UH  the  nature  of  plants,  the  artificial  orders  enable 
UH  to  recognise  plants.  The  natural  orders,  without  a 
key,  do  not  constitute  a  method ;  the  method  ought  to  l)e 
available  without  a  master.  .  .  .  The  habit  of  a  plant 
niuHt  be   secretly  consulted.     A  practised  botanist  will 


*  IleforriiiK  to  Albrecht  von 
Haller,  Victor  Carus  (*  Gesch.  <1. 
Zoologic,*  p.  567)  says,  "Through 
tho  leap  which  physiology  took, 
thanks  to  his  labours,  zootomical 
n»H<»urchcrt  developed  in  a  direction 
whirh  brought  them  into  complete 
Hubjoction  to  physiology,  with  a 
neglect  of  the  indej^endent  import- 
ance which  belongs  to  them.  .   .  . 


It  diverted  attention  from  the  im- 
mediate object  of  zoology,  the  ex- 
planation of  animal  forms  and  their 
variety,  to  the  more  remote  problem 
— the  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  life." 

'^  Quoted  by  WheweU  ('Hist.,' 
vol.  iii.  p.  268)  from  the  *  Genera 
Plantarum'  (1764). 
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distinguish  at  the  first  glance  the  plants  of  different 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  yet  will  be  at  a  loss  to  tell  by 
what  mark  he  detects  them.  There  is,  I  know  not  what 
look — sinister,  obscure,  in  African  plants;  superb  and 
elevated  in  the  Asiatic;  smooth  and  cheerful  in  the 
American ;  stunted  and  indurated  in  the  Alpines."  ^  The 
inventor  of  the  sexual  system  of  plants,  which  proved  to 
be  such  a  good  "  finder  "  in  the  hands  of  the  botanist  and 
herbalist,  speaks  of  the  difl&culty  of  the  task  of  discover- 
ing the  natur«J  orders.  "  Yet,"  he  says,  "  I,  too,  have 
laboured  at  this — have  done  something,  have  much  still 
to  do,  and  shall  labour  at  the  object  as  long  as  I  live."  ^ 

Linnaeus's  artificial  system  met  with  little  acceptance       20. 
m  France,  where,  under  the  opposite  influence  of  Buffon,   Buffon. 


•  *  Quoted  by  WheweU(*Hi8t.,*  vol. 
iiL  p.  268)  from  the  *  Philosophia 
Botanica'  (1751). 

^  Ibid.,  quoted  from  the  *  Classes 
Plantarum^  (1738).  Julius  Sachs, 
in  hiB  excellent '  History  of  Botany ' 
(Munich,  1875,  transl.  from  the  Qer- 
man  by  H.  E.  Gamsey,  1890),  says 
of  Linnnus,  that  in  his  morpho- 
logical as  well  as  in  his  systematic 
labours,  there  existed  two  unre- 
conciled conceptions  —  a  superficial 
one,  meant  only  for  practical  use, 
which  found  expression  in  his  arti- 
ficial sexual  system,  and  a  deeper, 
scientifically  valuable  one.  "For 
practical  purposes  of  description  he 
elaborated  his  nomenclature  of  the 
parts  which,  however  useful,  appears 
nevertheless  flat  and  superficial,  as 
any  deeper  foundation  through  a 
comparative  study  of  forms  is  want- 
ing. But  alongside  of  this,  there 
appears  in  various  passages  of  his 
writing^  the  desire  for  a  more  pro- 
found conception  of  plant-forms. 
What  he  had  to  say  on  this  subject 
he    brought    together    under    the 


term  *  metamorphosis  plantarum '  " 
(p.  110  of  the  German  edition). 

^  Bufibn's  great  name  has  a  place 
in  the  history  of  the  genetic  as  well 
as  of  the  morphological  view  of 
nature,  inasmuch  as  he  looked  at 
the  things  of  nature  as  much  from 
the  side  of  their  individual  speciality 
as  from  that  of  their  connection 
and  orderly  arrangement  in  time 
and  space.  And  inasmuch  as  he 
"  does  not  only  consider  the  form, 
but  tries  to  maintain  an  interest  in 
the  general  economy  of  the  whole 
of  nature  by  picturing  to  us  the 
homes,  the  habits  and  customs,  the 
instincts,  &c.,  of  living  things,  so 
he  strove  in  general  to  represent 
the  single  phenomena  of  nature  as 
existing  in  intimate  connection" 
(Cams,  *Gesch.  der  Zoologie,*  p. 
523).  "As  BufiTon  opposed  the  ex- 
treme systematisers,  who  seemed  to 
think  it  the  end  of  science,  not  so 
much  to  know  about  an  object  as  to 
be  able  to  name  it,  and  fit  it  into 
their  system,  so  Daubenton  (the 
collaborator  of  Bufibn   in   France) 
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the  great  botanists,  from  Jussieu  to  De  Candolle,  and  the 
great  zoologists,  notably  Cuvier,  made  an  attempt  towards 
a  freer  and  more  generous  and  more  sympathetic  con- 
ception of  the  objects  as  well  as  the  totality  of  natura 
ITiese  attempts  were  continued  much  on  the  same  lines 
till  well  on  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Buflfon's  com- 
f/rehensive  scheme  was  premature,  but  it  had  a  very 
gr^^t  and  beneficial  influence  in  popularising  and  en- 
livening the  frequently  dry  and  uninteresting  pursuits 
of  the  collector  and  systematiser.  Cook's  voyages  during 
the  hist  third  of  the  eighteenth,  and  Humboldt's  travels 
at  the  tuni  of  the  two  centuries,  did  much  to  further  a 
^;'>ifiI>rehenHive  view  ;  but  the  great  task  of  the  mor- 
liholf^gist,  like  every  other  scientific  work,  had  to  be 
H'llved  by  special  studies  in  separate  departments.  It 
grew  from  small  beginnings  and  detached  contributions. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  these,  and  one  also  which 
hjiH  all  along  exerted  a  great  influence  on  all  morpho- 
lo^rical  studies,  is  the  theory  of  crystals,  both  natural  and 
artificial.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
labourH  of  Haiiy^  and  his  successors.  They  have  led  to 
a  complete  mastery  of  the  geometrical  forms  which 
minerals  occasionally  present  in  nature,  and  which  sub- 
sUinces  assume  if  allowed  to  solidify  out  of  the  liquid 
condition.  The  science  of  crystallography,  now  appro- 
jiriutcily  termed  the  "  morphology  of  crystals,"  ^  has  had 


<; 


iiiHifUfd  on  the  Htudy  of  each  animal 
lui  iiti  iiidividuiil  whole.  .  .  .  Heoc- 
u]no(\  liitiituflf,  therefore,  with  the 
proilucTtioii  of  a  Heries  of  adtnir- 
ahle  iJioitogrHphri  appended  t<>  the 
dei44TipliouH  of  Bufion  in  the  '  Hin- 
toinf   Nttturelle ' "  (Huxley  in  the 


chapter  on  Owen's  position,  &c.,  in 
*Life  of  Richard  Owen,'  1894,  vol. 
ii.  p.  280). 

*  See  vol.  L  p.  116,  &c.,  of  this 
history. 

-  See  *  The  Morphology  of  Crys- 
tals,' by  N.  Story  Maskelyne,  1895. 
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a  peculiar  fascination  as  forming  the  transition  from  the 
abstract  science  of  geometrical  forms  and  statical  equili- 
brium to  the  study  of  the  actual  forms  of  real  things. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  it  seemed  as  if  we  might  dis- 
cover the  link  that  connects  the  theoretically  calcul- 
able with  the  actually  existing,  the  possible  with  the 
real.  Accordingly,  we  find  a  very  general  and  recur- 
ring tendency  to  carry  over  the  notions  of  crystal- 
lography into  other  sciences  —  into  the  morphology 
of  plants  and  animals.  The  planes  and  axes  of 
geometry,  and  the  forces  of  attraction  between  particles 
of  matter,  have  formed  a  theme  which  has  been  end- 
lessly repeated  and  varied  in  explaining  the  elements 
and  the  forms  of  living  matter.  But  whilst  these 
fanciful  analogies^  of  organic  crystals,  of  polar  distribu- 
tion, and  the  network  of  tissues,  to  which  are  also  allied 
the  spiral  theories  of  leaves  and  branches  in  plants  and 
other  geometrical  arrangements,  have  at  times  attracted 
much  attention,^  and  have  served  to  give  at  least  the 

^  "  Oes    comparaisoDB    entre  lea  i  for  analogies,  Jul.  Sachs,  '  G^esch. 


formes  min^rales  et  lea  formes 
vivantes  ne  constituent  certaine- 
ment  que  des  analogies  fort  loin- 
taines,  et  il  serait  imprudent  de 
les  exag^rer.  II  suffit  de  les  signal- 
er. EUes  doivent  simplement  nous 
faire  mieux  concevoir  la  separation 
th^rique  de  ces  deux  temps  de  la 
cr^tion  vitale  :  la  creation  ou 
synth^e  chimique,  la  creation  ou 
synth^  morphclogique,  qui  en  fait 
sont  confondues  par  leur  simul- 
taneity, mais  qui  n'en  sont  pas 
moins  essentiellement  distinctes 
dans  leur  nature  "  (Claude  Bernard, 
*  Le9ons  sur  les  Ph^nom^nes  de  la 
Vie,'  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  296).  See  also  on 
the  extravagances  of  such  search 


d.  Botanik,*  p.  173,  &c. 

*^  I  shall  revert  to  this  subject 
when  speaking  of  the  elder  De 
Candolle.  Here  only  a  passing  re- 
mark on^the  *  *  spiral  theory,"  which 
was  mainly  developed  by  K.  F. 
Schimper  and  Alexander  Braun, 
after  the  regular  geometrical  ar- 
rangement of  leaves  around  their 
stalks  had  already  been  noticed  in 
the  eighteenth  century  by  Charles 
Bonnet,  following  Cscsalpinus.  For 
about  thirty  years,  from  1830  on- 
ward, the  spiral  theory  was  very 
popular  in  (Germany.  In  France, 
the  somewhat  related  theories  of 
symmetry  of  De  Candolle,  of  meta- 
morphosis of  Goethe,  and  of  spiral 
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semblance  ^  of  an  explanation  of  organic  structures  and 
forms,  they  have  in  reality  done  as  little  as  Boscovich's 
centres  of  force  and  curves  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
in  mathematical  physics  to  establish  a  firm  basis  for 
actual  research;  for  nowhere  have  they  been  capable  of 
exact  determination  such  as  has  been  applied  to  the 
angles  and  figures  of  crystals. 

Simultaneously  with  the  science  of  crystallography 
there  came  into  being  the  science  of  minerals  on  a 
larger  scale  of  study,  through  actual  observation  in 
definite  localities  of  the  formation  and  stratification  of 
rocks ;    of   the    traces    of    the   influence    of    the   great 


arrangementB  of  Schimper,  became 
known  under  the  term  ''Morph- 
ologie  Y<^tale,"  through  Auguste 
de  Saint  Hilaire  in  hia  *  Le9on8  de 
Botanique' (1840).  To  the  spiral 
theory,  although  strongly  opposed 
in  course  of  time  by  WUhelm  Hof- 
meister,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
genetic  conception  of  plant  life, 
Sachs,  the  historian  of  botany, 
neverthelees  assigns  an  important 
historical  influence,  "as  through 
Schimper's  theory  the  morphologic- 
ally so  important  relative  position 
of  the  plant  organs  was  for  the  first 
time  placed  in  the  foreground  of 
morphology  "  {loe,  eU.,  p.  180).  See, 
however,  on  this  subject  the  paper 
by  A.  H.  Church  on  "  PhyUotaxis  " 
in  vol.  i.  p.  49  of  *The  New 
PhytologUt,^  1902. 

^  The  early  propounders  of  the 
ceUular  theory  of  organic  structures 
adopted  the  view  that  cells  were 
formed  in  a  surrounding  liquid  in 
the  manner  of  crystals  in  a  mother- 
liquor.  When  it  was  established 
that  organic  structures  grow  by 
intussusception,  not  by  juxtaposition 
and  accretion,  iikecrvstals,  and  that 
cells  multiply  by  division,  the  dis- 
coveries of   Graham,  who  divided 


bodies  into  crystalloids  and  colloids, 
were  utUised  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  or  Olustrating  oi^ganic 
processes.  On  this  distinction  is 
based  the  celebrated  "  micellar 
theory"  of  Nageli,  who,  in  his 
'  Mechanisch-physiologische  Theorie 
der  Abstammungslehre '  (Miinchen 
und  Leipzig,  1884),  works  out  a 
complete  mechanical  doctrine  of  the 
constitution  and  formation  of  or- 
ganic structures.  The  ideas  con- 
tained in  this  elaborate  treatise 
have  been  much  used  in  Germany 
by  various  writers,  but  mostly  only 
as  convenient  illustrations.  See 
O.  Hertwig,  *  The  Cell  *  (transL  by 
Campbell,  1895),  p.  58,  kc  The 
micellar  theory  does  not  seem  to 
have  found  much  favour  in  France 
or  in  this  country,  where  a  general 
opinion  prevails  which  is  probably 
best  represented  in  the  words 
of  Claude  Bernard :  "  Les  phdno- 
m^nes  physico-chimiques  des  etres 
vivants,  quoique  sou  mis  aux  lois 
de  la  physique  et  de  la  chimie 
'g^n^rales,  ont  leurs  conditiouH  par- 
ticuli^res  qui  ne  sont  realist  que  Ik, 
et  dont  la  chimie  pure  ne  peut  offHr 
qu'une  image  plusou  moinsinexacte" 
(*  Ph^n.  de  la  Vie,'  Ac.,  voL  ii.  p.  487). 
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agencies  of  nature, — of  water,  atmosphere,  and  of  ice 
and  heat.  Last  came  the  study  of  the  fossil  remains 
of  organic  life  as  the  means  of  fixing  the  age  and  the 
order  of  succession  of  various  geological  formations. 
Werner^  in  Germany,  Cuvier*  in  France,  Hutton'  in 
Scotland,  William  Smith  *  in  England,  led  the  way,  from 
different  points  of  view,  towards  an  actual  knowledge  and 
a  possible  theory  of  the  existing  forms  and  structures  in 
and  on  the  crust  of  our  globe.  The  study  of  these 
subjects,  morphology  on  the  largest  scale,  necessitated 
distant  travels,  the  examination  of  formations  in  situ 
and  under  diametrically  opposite  conditions.  Its  great- 
est and  unequalled  representative  was  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,*  who  also  brought  the  observations  of 
geographical,  geological,  and  mineralogical  facts  and 
details  into  connection  with  the  study  of  climate,  of  the 
weather,  of   the   distribution    of   plants   and    animals.^ 


88. 

Humboldt. 


^  See  iupra,  vol.  L  p.  283. 

« Ibid.,  p.  126. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  288. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  291. 

'  A  good  account  of  the  grad- 
ual development  of  the  plim  of 
"  Cosmos "  will  be  found  in 
Bnihns'a  'Life  of  A.  von  Hum- 
boldt' (transl.  by  Lassell,  1873), 
vol.  IL,  pasnm.  It  is  clear  that 
two  great  influences  co- operated 
to  ripen  in  Humboldt's  mind  the 
conception  of  unrolling  a  great 
tableau  of  the  physical  world  in  its 
purely  material  and  in  its  ideal  or 
poetical  aspects :  the  influence  of 
the  great  scientific  movement  then 
emanating  from  Paris,  and  the 
not  less  important  influence  of 
the  ideal  movement  represented 
by  the  names  of  Herder,  Goethe, 
and  Schelling,  which  emanated 
from    the    centre    of    G^ermany. 

VOL.  n. 


"But,  however  greatly  Humboldt 
may  be  indebted  to  the  inspiring 
influence  of  his  contemporaries,  the 
great  merit  of  the  work  lies  in 
what  he  alone  has  accomplished — 
the  attempt  by  means  of  a  com- 
prehensive collation  of  details,  and 
the  institution  of  the  most  search- 
ing  comparisons,  to  give  a  scientific 
foundation  to  the  ideal  cosmology 
of  Herder,  Goethe,  Schelling,  and 
their  disciples  ...  In  him  may 
be  said  to  be  united  the  two 
schools  of  philosophy,  so  brilliantly 
represented  during  the  closing  years 
of  the  former  century.  On  this 
account  he  was  at  the  same  time 
exposed  to  the  censure  of  the 
representatives  of  either  system" 
j   (vol.  iL  p.  312). 

«  The  third  volume  of  the  *  Life 
of  Humboldt,'  in  the  original 
German  edition,  gives  an  account 
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He   may   be   called   the  morphologiat  of  nature  on  1 
largest  scale :    the   representation   of    the  grand   aap« 
of  things  as  exhibited  in  his  '  Cosmoa,'  and  in  his  earlw 
'Ansichten  der  Natur,'  was  the  leading  idea  of  his  hfe'~ 
and  work.     Through   him   and   his   friend   Karl   Eitter 
"  comparative  geography  received  a  treatment  worthy  of 
the   subject,   showing   its   connection    with    tlie    hist 
of  the  human  race  and  the  advancement  of  eivilosatio^ 
inasmuch  as  the  configuration  of  the  earth  is  proved  1 
have  been  an  important   element   in   the  dispersion  t 
nations." ' 

But  morphology,  or  the  study  of  forms  and  struc- 
tures, has  to  be  carried  on  not  only  on  the  large,  the 
gigantic  scale,  as  by  Humboldt ;  it  is  quite  aa  im- 
portant, and  has  probably  been  even  more  influential, 
when  directed  towards  the  minute,  the  imperceptibly 
small,   which    ordinarily   quite    escapes    our   notice.     If 


by  yarious  speciaJiaM  of  Hum- 
boldt's Uboun  IQ  the  eutenvea  of 
Mtronomy,  geology,  geographj,  the 
diatributioD  of  animal  and  plant  life, 
mel«orology,  and  other  pruviaeea  of 
research,  eome  of  which  largely  owe 
theirexiatencstotiiAbitiative.  The 
•ludy  written  hy  Ewald  on  hi« 
geologic&l  work,  aod  that  of 
GriealMLch,  on  whnt  is  termed  in 
German  animal  and  plant  geo- 
graphy, ore  Bpacially  intereBting.  j  j 
Unfortunately  this  moat  fascisat-  c 
ing  volume  hoi  not  been  brought 
ouC  in  the  English  ediUoD.  As  illuB- 
trating  the  cumpreheusivenens  of 
Humboldt's  view  it  is  well  to  note 
how,  before  beginniug  to  put  to- 
gether hia  materiala  in  the  great 
tableau  which  the  '  Kogmos  '  was 
intended  to  be,  he  drew  two 
antjrely  different  pictures  of  nature 
'  Bt  in   the  krge 


work  on  the  Hew  Continent 
('  Voyage  aux  lUgiouB  ^uinoiiales 
du  Nouveau  Continent,"  So  six 
parts,  published  in  Paris,  1S05  to 
1834]  and  then  from  an  enljr«ly 
opposite  aspect  in  his  works  on 
Central  Asia  (' Aaie  Centnle; 
Kecherchea  sur  lea  Chaluea  et 
Hontagnes  et  la  Climatologie  com- 
panSa,'  3  vols.,  Paris,  1843).  "To 
Humboldt  the   importance  of   the 


v-ating  ti 


effect 


having  contemplated 
nature  exclusively  in  the  New 
World,  and  leading  him,  so  to 
speak,  to  feel  expetimen tally  that 
the  earth,  in  common  with  every 
other  object,  is  possessed  o(  op- 
posite sides"  ('Life  of  Humboldt,' 
vol.  ii.  p,  212). 
'See  'KosiDO*,'  vol.  i.  p.  SO 
ediUon,  184G). 
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the   great   revolution   of   ideas  which  the  seventeenth 
century  witnessed  was  much  assisted  by  the  invention       24. 

Morphology 

of  the  telescope  and  founded  upon  its  revelations,  the  j;^*.™*^'*** 
change  of  thought  during  the  nineteenth  century  has 
been  connected  more  with  the  revelations  of  the 
microscope.  The  great  movement  of  ideas  started  by 
GfiJileo,  and  continued  through  Kepler,  Newton,  and 
Laplace,  was  accompanied  by  the  perfection  of  the 
telescope.  The  invention  of  the  microscope  enabled 
Nehemiah  Grew  and  Malpighi  to  begin  half  a  century 
later  their  embryological  studies,  and  to  inaugurate  a 
line  of  research  which,  in  our  days,  through  a  long  series 
of  observations  ^  from  Amici  to  Strasburger  on  the  pro- 


^  These  obeervations  begin  with 
the  year  1830,  when  Amici,  to 
whom  great  improvements  in  the 
microscope  are  due,  "traced  the 
poUen  grain  from  its  lighting  on 
the  caipel  tip  down  into  the 
recesses  of  the  ovule  "  (Geddes  and 
Thomson,  'The  Evolution  of  Sex,' 
p.  140),  and  removed  all  doubts 
and  uncertainty  by  his  observa- 
tions on  orchids  in  1845  and  1846. 
**  Here  he  demonstrated  the  whole 
aeries  of  processes,  from  the  pollen 
dust  on  the  stigma  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  embryo'*  (Sachs, 
<Oesch.  d.  Botanik,'  p.  469). 
About  the  same  time  (1843)  Martin 
Barry  "observed  the  presence  of 
the  sperm  within  the  ovum  in  the 
rabbit  ovum"  (Geddes  and  Thom- 
son, loc.  cit.f  p.  142).  It  took,  how- 
ever, a  quarter  of  a  century,  from 
the  first  discovery  of  Amici,  before 
the  process  of  fertilisation  described 
by  him  was  accepted  by  embryo- 
logists  as  typical  for  both  plants 
and  animals.  Bischoff,  the  great 
authority  in  Germany,  after  con- 
firming the  entrance  of  the  sperm* 
•cell  into  the  ovum,  maintained  by 


Barry  in  1843,  and  by  Newport 
(with  frogs)  in  1851  and  1853,  ex- 
presses his  "infinite  astonishment," 
adding  that  "  Dr  Barry  is  certainly 
the  first  who  has  seen  a  sper- 
matozoon in  the  interior  of  any 
ovum,  and  notably  in  the  ovum  of 
a  mammal,  and  that  to  him  be- 
longs the  glory  of  this  discovery" 
(Theod.  Bischofi',  'Bestiitigung  des 
von  Dr  Newport  bei  den 
Batrachiem  und  Dr  Barry  bei 
den  Kaninchen  behaupteten  Ein- 
dringens  der  Spermatozoiden  in 
das  Ei,*  1854,  p.  9).  For  the 
history  of  scientific  thought  it  is 
significant  to  see  how  little,  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  century,  dis- 
coveries referring  to  the  phenom- 
ena of  plant  life  or  structure  were 
known  or  utilised  by  students  of 
animal  life.  A  mutually  fructify- 
ing influence  seems  to  date  like 
so  many  other  advances  from  the 
publication,  in  1859,  of  the  '  Origin 
of  Species.*  "The  distinctively 
modem  era  in  the  history  of 
fertilisation  dates  from  about  1875, 
when  the  brilliant  researches  of 
Auerbach,  Van  Beneden,  Biitschli, 
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cefls  of  fecundation  in  plants,  and  from  Martin  Bany  to 
Hertwig  and  Fol  on  that  in  animals,  has  been  brought 
U)  a  temporary  climax.  The  combination  of  telescope 
and  microscope  in  the  spectroscope  has  opened  out  a 
f\(M  of  research  in  astronomy  of  which  Laplace  had 
no  conception. 

80  much  has  depended,  during  our  century,  on  the 
unravelling  and  disentangling  of  the  imperceptibly  small 
(once  considered  an  unworthy  occupation),  that  a  short 
reference  to  the  history  of  that  optical  instrument  to  which 
we  are  so  greatly  indebted  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  gradual  perfection  of  the  microscope  is  as  much 
iTi(|(;bU;d  to  the  problems  and  labours  of  anatomical 
workofH  during  the  seventeenth  and  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turi(;H,  as  anatomy  itself  reciprocally  has  been  indebted 
to  Uhj  niicroHcopo.  Robert  Hooke,  in  1660,  first  gave  a 
useful  form  to  the  compoimd  instrument.  Leuwenhoek 
|)erfocto(l  the  simple  microscope ;  and  during  the  earlier 
part  of  our  century  no  one  did  more  than  Amici  in 
Modona  and  liister  in  England^  to  start  that  great  suc- 


Fol,  ().  HnrtwiKi  ftinl  others, 
nliowml  that  (ino  of  the  esBential 
ihfMioineiiA  in  fertiliiiAtion  is  the 
iitiiiintf^  Mu\  (inlorly  MHociation 
of  Uin  Hportii'iiuclflUN,  of  i>atemal 
origin,  witli  the  ovum  •  nucleus, 
of  iiiiiUinial  origin,  the  result 
hoing  tho  fliMivngv  or  seginentation- 
nui-lnuN.  Thn  rusrarches  of  Stras- 
Imiik(*|i  l^n  Mary,  and  others, 
itMlulillnliiMl  thn  Slime  result  in 
M*Ki»>(l  to  plants"  (.1.  A.  Thorn* 
■on,    •  The    N<'ienrr    of    Life,'    p. 

'  'I'lin  improvemonts  of  Amici 
MiuiMi  Ui  K<t  Iwiok  to  tho  year  1812, 
iliMio  iif  Lintfir  to  1820.  The  for- 
iiini   is  uMially  (MinHidorod  the  in- 


ventor of  the  '*  immersion  "  system, 
— that  of  placing  a  drop  of  water 
between  the  object  or  its  covering 
glass  and  the  objective  lens.  This 
system  has  lately  been  improved  by 
Abbe,  who  discovered  a  liquid  with 
the  same  refractive  index  as  the  glass 
of  the  objective  possesses.  Accord- 
ing to  Hogg  (*The  Microscope,* 
16th  ed.,  1898,  p.  10),  the  immer- 
sion system  was  suggested  by  Prit* 
chard  in  London  before  Amici  hit 
upon  it.  The  necessary  modifica- 
tions required  where  the  immersion 
system  is  used,  seem,  however,  to 
have  been  first  worked  out  by 
the  celebrated  Paris  opticians,  MM. 
Hartnack  and  Nachet. 
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cession  of  improvements  by  which  errors  due  to  colour 
and  indistinctness — the  chromatic  and  spherical  aberra- 
tions— were  removed.  In  the  middle  of  the  century 
the  influence  of  some  eminent  botanists,  notably  of 
Hugo  von  Mohl  and  Nageli,  in  perfecting  micrometric 
processes  was  considerable ;  whilst  the  last  twenty 
years  have  witnessed  quite  a  new  departure  in  the 
theory  of  optical  images,  in  that  of  microscopic  vision, 
in  the  improvement  of  optical  glass,  and  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  possible  limit  of  the  magnifying 
powers.  The  most  eminent  physical  authorities — such 
as  Stokes  and  Lord  Eayleigh  in  England,  Helmholtz 
in  Germany  —  have  taken  up  one  or  more  of  these 
points ;  but  the  whole  subject  is  associated  with 
the  name  of  Prof.  Ernst  Abbe  ^  of  Jena,  who, 
through  his  connection  with  the  well-known  firm  of 
Carl  Zeiss,  has  been  able  to  put  into  actual  practice 
many  of  the  suggestions  which  resulted  from  his  the- 
oretical  investigations.      As    the   historians   of    zoology 


^  The  labours  of  Abbe  go  back  to 
the  year  1873.  Simultaneously  and 
independently,  Helmholtz  attacked 
the  theory  of  microscopical  vision 
and  the  question  of  "  resolution  " — 
i.e.,  of  the  possible  limit  to  the  re- 
solving power  of  any  optical  antinge- 
mentb  Airy  had  attacked  the  same 
subject  on  purely  dioptrical  lines. 
Helmholtz  and  Abbe  went  a  step 
&rther,  taking  into  account  the 
physical  nature  of  light  as  a  wave- 
motion,  subject  to  interference 
phenomena,  notably  those  caused 
by  inflection,  where  objects  with 
very  fine  markings  are  concerned. 
Abbe's  methods  were  for  a  long 
time  only  imperfectly  known.  The 
publication,  however,  of  his  theories 


by  Czapski  ('  Theorie  der  optischen 
Instrumente  nach  Abbe,'  Breslau, 
1893)  made  the  whole  subject  better 
known,  and  has  been  followed  by 
two  masterly  papers  by  Lord  Ray- 
leigh  and  Prof.  Johnstone  Stoney  in 
the  42nd  vol.  of  the  '  Philos.  Mag.' 
(1896).    The  latter  paper  especially 
gives  several  interesting  examples 
of  the   use  of  recent  microscopic 
appliances  and  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing errors  in  handling  very  delicate 
and  minute  objects.     It  seems  that ' 
the  instrument  cannot  any  longer 
be  used  without  a  theoretical  know-  ; 
ledge  of    its  optical  construction,  ' 
which  enables  the  observer  not  only 
to  see,  but  also  to  criticise  and  to^ 
interpret. 
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and  botanj  tell  us,  the  use  of  the  microscope  had 
made  little  or  no  progress^  during  the  eighteenth 
century:  the  study  of  structures  and  tissues  had  lost 
interest  in  comparison  with  the  study  of  the  physi- 
olrjgical  functions  of  the  parts  of  plants  and  the  organs 
of  animals,  which  had  been  respectively  furthered  by 
2«.        Hales  in   England  and   by   Haller  in  Germany.*     Our 

fU  \mprort' 

">«»^  r^cntury   thus   found    the  morphological   studies  of    the 

iriijK^rceptibly  small  in  a  very  backward  state:  it  had 
to  improve  the  instrument  for  its  research  pari  passu 
with  this  research  itself.*  But  it  has  been  truly  re- 
marked that  the  increased  use  of  the  microscope 
n(;r^^HHitatod  likewise  a  mental  training  in  the  inter- 
[in^Uitions  and  delineations  of  what  was  observed 
t^hrougli  it.      "  By   fortifying   the  eye  with   the  micro- 


*  "So  long  as,  in  consequence  of 
tho  imi)erfectioD8  of  optical  instru- 
ments, deceptive  images  existed, 
and,  for  inHtonce,  all  microscopical 
HtnictureH  ap{)eared  as  com[>08ed  of 
rows  of  beaidfl,  the  explanation  of 
what  waH  Heen  Htood  under  the  in- 
fluence of  deceptions,  which  were 
only  graflually  recognised  as  such  " 
(CaruH,  'Oesch.  d.  Zfwl.,*  p.  629). 
(Compare  also  what  Sachs  says 
r(;«Hoh.  d.  Hot.,'  p.  241). 

"  "Tho  charactcriHtic  feature  of 
that  i>oriod  lay  in  this,  that  the 
nzarriitintion  of  tho  finer  Htructure 
IN  alwiiyH  mixed  up  with  reflections 
on  tho  fiinctionH  of  elementary 
t^r^^tlun,  HO  that  anatomy  and  phy* 
Miolo^y  ahvays  HUpport  Ciich  other, 
hut  hIho,  in  <M)nHC(|uonce  of  their 
irii|M'rfiM;l  mIiiUj,  do  emjh  other  in- 
jury "  (Hnrhn,  it}r.  r.it.,  p.  240). 
Hiriiiliirly  f'urus  {loc.  cit.^  p.  567), 
*'  'I'hroii^h  the  progress  which  phy- 
niolo^y  iiiado,  thanks  to  Haller's 
lurtivity,   /f>otomical    investigations 


took  a  direction  which  brought 
them  into  complete  dependence  on 
physiology,  .  .  .  and  retarded  the 
progress  of  zoology  by  diverting  at- 
tention from  its  primary  object — 
the  exposition  of  animal  forms  and 
their  differences." 

'  As  late  as  1827  Aug.  Pyrame 
de  CandoUe  could  still  write  ('  Or- 
ganographie  v^^tale,'  vol.  L  p.  7), 
"De  nos  jours,  MM.  Mirbel,  Link, 
Treviranus,  Sprengel,  Rudolphi, 
Kieser,  Dutrochet,  et  Amici  ont 
public  des  recherches  tr^  d^licates 
sur  le  tissu  vdgdtal,  et  les  ont  ac- 
compagndes  de  figures  nombreuses 
et  soign^  ;  mais  la  ndcesait^  d'en>- 
ployer  continuellement  dans  ces 
recherches  un  instrument  aussi 
difficile  h  bien  manier  que  Test  le 
microscope  composd,  fait  que  malgrd 
Thabiletd  de  ces  observateurs,  I'anat- 
omie  ddlicate  des  vdgdtaux  est  encore 
.  .  .  d'une  incertitude  ddsespdrante 
pour  les  amis  de  la  vdritd." 
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scope,  it  became  itself  a  scientific  instrument  which 
no  longer  hurried  over  its  objects  in  flighty  motion, 
but  is  disciplined  by  the  intellect  of  the  observer  and 
forced  into  methodical  work."^  Similarly,  no  doubt, 
the  increasing  devotion  to  the  pastime  of  sketching 
from  life  and  nature  in  our  days  must  have  the  efifect 
of  obliging  the  eyes  of  many  persons  to  look  stedfastly 
and  carefully  at  the  forms  and  outlines  of  things,  and 
of  thus  training  the  artistic  faculty. 

It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact  that  one  of  the 
greatest  leaders  in  the  morphological  study  of  natural 
objects,  Bichat,  the  great  observer  of  membranes  and 
tissues,  despised  the  microscope,  the  instrument  by 
which  the  sciences  he  founded  were  to  benefit  so 
enormously. 

The  object  of  morphology,  as  distinct  from  that  of  27. 
classification,  can  be  defined  as  the  attempt  to  describe,  ^fjo^**"" 
and  if  possible  to  comprehend  and  explain,  the  relative 
similarity  as  well  as  the  graduated  differences  of  form 
and  structure  which  natural  objects  present  to  our  gaze. 
Although  the  study  can  be  conducted  on  a  large  as  well 
as  on  a  small  scale,  these  similarities  and  differences  sooner 
made  themselves  felt  in  the  comparatively  smaller  objects 
of  living  nature.  These  can,  without  apparent  loss  of 
their  characteristic  appearance  and  individuality,  be  col- 
lected and  brought  together,  where«is  a  collection  of 
minerals,  with  the  exception  of  crystals  and  gems,  always 
presents  only  fragments,  and  forces  upon  us  the  convic- 
tion that  they  can  really  be  studied  only  in  their  habita- 
tion, in  situ.      The  same  conviction  has  indeed  gradually 

^  Sachs,  loc,  eU,f  p.  287. 
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uiiula  ito  way  into  botany;  and  last  of  all  into  zoology. 
Th^;  herbarium  or  collection  of  dead  plants  was  much 
HfxmHT  superseded  by  the  "jardin  des  plantes"  than  the 
//Xilrjgical  museum  with  its  skeletons,  stuffed  animals,  and 
s[je^;imens  in  alcohol  has  been  supplanted  by  any  scientific 
ojAltaium  of  living  animals.  Marine  stations,  which  study 
liktnt  and  animal  life  in  situ,  are  quite  a  recent  invention.^ 
The  Hturly  of  the  forms  of  nature  or  morphology  in  the 
wirlier  or  more  limited  sense,  referred  thus  more  exclu- 


'  M.  YvM  Uelage  dutinguishes 
fcmr  great  periods  in  the  studv 
of  liviDg  thin^i.  The  first,  cul- 
ininatiDg  in  LonnaouB  and^ufifbn, 
Htudiee  living  objects  in  the  gn^^eat 
outlines  of  their  external  forms,  of 
the  habitM  of  plants  and  the  cus> 
toms  of  animals.  Detailed  exam* 
illation  by  dissection  is  resorted  to, 
but  only  as  a  secondary  method  and 
in  onlur  to  Nupplement  the  intuitive 
diM<M)verv  of  natural  affinities.  Then 
(ioiiiiM  the  second  t)eriod,  that  of 
(y'uviar  and  his  followers,  relying 
mainly  on  anatomical  dissection. 
ThH  third  |)eriod  begins  with  the 
marine  MtationH.  "Je  ne  crains 
iHM  lis  dii'o  (jue  la  fondation  des 
mhorat4tirtM  niaritimes  a  marqud 
untt  tntiMiftnitt  |»dri(Mle  et  oonstitud 
una  nouvelle  mdUuxle  auHsi  im- 
HulnuUi  ({lie  les  pr<kH^lentes.  Si 
oil  MiiiigH  que  plus  des  trois 
i|uiiit«i  (Ittti  types  d'invert^brds 
itppiii  tiitniiBiit  im  nionile  de  la 
iiiiii,  liUb  Itt  pluH  grand  nombre  ne 
|HiuviiUiiit  itHi'vunir  lUnH  les  oen* 
liiin  Hi:iuiitiM«|ues  danM  un  <^tat 
i;uiivi3iml»Ui    |Miur    I'tuanien    micro- 

<it.<i|ilijUU,     ni     I'liU     HOllK«i     (|Uti    t4>Ut 

•  <:  ijui  I  iMiiciiKt  Imu'H  iiKituiH  tit  leur 
ciul'i  ytiKtMiiii  mi  piMit  H*  (Uudier  loin 
ill;  lit  iiii:i,  uii  (-omprtmd  rtm|K)rtam^ 
i|i.  till  iiiiiiiiiiiiM.      h'aul-il  rai>i>tiler 

•  jiii  I  iiiliiMlnr.tion  (lomitte  niothmie 
I  .tl    iliii:   U    11.   dtt   l4imiiM»-l)uthiei-ti  f 

Aiiiini  la  t'ondatiun  du  laUna- 


toire  de  Roscoff  a-t-elle  6t6  le  signal 
de  la  cr^tion  d*une  multitude 
d'^blissements  plus  ou  moins 
similaires  sur  les  cdtes  de  tons  lee 
pays"  ('L'H^i^dit^  et  les  grands 
probl^mes  de  la  Biologie,*  p.  3). 
The  fyjirth  period  is  marked  by 
microscopic  anatomy,  and  this — 
according  to  M.  Delage — has  its 
home  mainly  in  Germany.  "The 
study  of  marine  zoology  has,  since 
the  publication  of  the  '  Origin  of 
Species,'  been  found  to  require 
more  complete  arrangements  in  the 
form  of  laboratories  and  aquaria 
than  the  isolated  vacation  student 
could  bring  with  him  to  the  seaside. 
Seaside  laboratories  have  come  into 
existence :  the  first  was  founded  in 
France  by  Coste  (1859)  at  Concar- 
neau  (Brittany)  with  a  practical  end 
in  view — viz.,  the  study  of  food- 
fishes,  with  an  aim  to  pisciculture. 
.  .  .  The  largest  and  best-supported 
pecuniarily  is  that  founded  at  Naples 
by  Anton  Dohm  in  1872;  others 
exist  at  Trieste,  Villefranche,  Cette, 
and  at  New  Haven  and  Beaufort  in 
the  United  States;  whilst  a  large 
laboratory,  on  a  scale  to  compare 
with  that  at  Naples,  has  been  (1888) 
o)>ened  at  Plymouth  by  the  Marine 
Biological  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom "  (Kay  Lankester,  art. 
••  Zoology  "  in  *  Encydop.  Brit.,'  vol. 
xxiv.  p.  814). 
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sivelj  to  plants  and  animals,  and  here  the  term  was  first 
applied.     In  order  to  bring  some  kind  of  method  into 
the  perplexing  study  of  living  forms,  two  ways  presented 
themselves;  and  they  were  consciously  or  imconsciously 
followed  by  morphologists  with  more  or  less  success.     As 
I   mentioned  above,  one  of  the  chief  interests    which 
led  to  zoological  and  also  to  botanical  studies  was  the 
medical  interest     Animals  were  dissected  and  observed, 
as  affording  by  analogy  an  insight  into  the  structure  and 
processes  of  the  human  body.      Physiology,  the  science 
which  deals    with    the   actions    of    the   different   parts 
of   the  animal  or  human  frame,  termed  from  an  early 
period  the  functions  of  the  different  organs,  had  made 
considerable  progress  during  the  eighteenth  century.     It 
was  then  foimd  convenient  to  study  the  whole  organism 
as  an  assemblage  of  different  organs  or  machines,  each  of 
which  performs  a  certain  function.     Thus  we  have  the 
mechanism   on    which   voluntary   motion    depends,    the 
mechanism  of  respiration  and  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  body,  the  mechanism  of  digestion,  the 
mechanism  of  reproduction,  and  finally,  the  mechanism 
of  the  nervous  system  with  its  specified  and  localised 
optical,  auditory,  and  other  organs  of  sense.     All  these       as. 
parts  or  organs  could  to  a  great  extent  be  separately  wparata 
studied  and  described  in  their  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
electrical  actions.      These  studies   had,  since  the   time 
of  Harvey  in  England  and  Haller  in  Germany,  made 
great  progress.      The    application   of  chemistry  to   the 
processes  of  respiration   and   digestion,  and  finally,  the 
discovery  of  the  galvanic  current  by  Galvani,  had  given 
a  great  impetus  to  the  physiological  study  of  the  different 
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organs  in  living  beings,  and  their  functions.  In  plants, 
these  organs  and  functions  seemed  to  be  much  simpler 
and  more  easUy  observed  than  in  animals,  and  Linnaeus 
had  selected  the  sexual  organs,  since  they  were  the  most 
easily  distinguishable,  as  a  primary  character  for  his 
classification  of  the  v^etable  kingdom.  Somewhat 
later  ^  he  classifies  the  animal  kingdom  according  to  the 
internal  structure,  and  characterises  animals  for  the 
purpose  of  division  according  to  the  heart  and  the  blood. 
The  celebrated  dictum,  that  "  minerals  grow,  plants  grow 
and  live,  animals  grow,  live,  and  feel,"  which  appeared  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  *  Systema  Naturae,'  places  a  physio- 
logical distinction  at  the  base  of  the  classification.  This 
conception,  which  has  been  somewhat  modified  since 
linnjeus's  time  to  meet  our  altered  views,  is  an  obvious 
first  step  towards  a  description  of  natural  objects.  Yet 
this  no  more  than  the  second  step,  which  fastens  upon 
the  organs  of  reproduction  in  plants,  on  the  heart  and 
blood  in  animals,  gives  any  clue  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  great  variety  and  apparent  fixity  of  forms  which 
the  living  world  presents  to  our  observation.  In  fact, 
purely  morphological  considerations  were  subordinated  to 
physiological  ones,  and  were  brought  in  only  to  assist 
in  the  further  subdivision  of  the  two  gi*eat  kingdoms. 
Linnaeus  felt  the  artificiality  of  his  classification — the 
arbitrariness  of  the  characters  he  selected  for  the  pur- 
29.  pose  of  division.  But  a  more  natural  system  could  only 
■tudies.  })e  arrived  at  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  and  intercourae 
with  living  nature,  as  well  as  by  a  careful  comparison  of 
its  hidden  forms  and  organisation — i.e.,  by  a  more  de- 

^  See  Cams,  '  G^schichte  der  Zoologie/  p.  503,  &c. 
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tailed  external  and  internal  morphology.  Both  lines  of 
study,  with  their  respective  methods  of  observation,  re- 
search, and  reasoning,  were  equally  wanted.  The  former 
was  more  easily  attained  with  plants,  the  latter  promised 
more  immediate  fruit  in  dealing  with  animals.  In  follow- 
ing the  former,  Bernard  de  Jussieu  became  the  founder 
of  modem  descriptive  botany ;  in  taking  up  the  latter, 
in  founding  comparative  anatomy,  Georges  Cuvier  became 
for  a  long  time  the  leader  in  zoology. 

Bernard  de  Jussieu  was  led  to  his  natural  system  of 
classification,  not  by  any  theoretical  considerations,  but  by 
the  practical  task  of  arranging  the  plants  in  the  garden 
of  Trianon,  confided  to  his  care  by  Louis  XV.,  who  was  a 
great  lover  of  botany.  He  had  with  him  as  assistant  his 
nephew.  Ant.  Laurent  de  Jussieu,  who  in  1789  published 
his  *  Genera  Plantarum,'  which  is,  so  far  as  method  goes, 
the  work  of  his  uncle.  "This  work  produced  a  verit- 
able revolution  in  botany,  for  only  since  its  publica- 
tion have  plants  been  studied  according  to  the  relations 
which  they  exhibit  and  according  to  the  totality  of 
their  organisation."^  It  was  not  one  special  character 
or  side  of  their  existence,  arbitrarily  selected  by  a  first 
superficial  observation,  which  served  as  a  means  of  de- 
scription ;  their  dififerent  parts  or  organs  were  conceived 
to  be  correlated — i.e.,  dependent  on  each  other  and  imited 
to  form  the  totality  of  their  organisation — their  various 
characters  were  all  taken  into  account,  and  looked  upon 
as  subordinated  one  to  the  other.^     From  the  time  of 


80. 
Jussieu. 


^  See  *  Histoire  des  Sciences 
NatureUes,'  par  Qeo.  Cuvier,  com- 
pl^t^  par  T.  M.  de  Saint  Agy, 
Paris,  1845,  vol.  v.  p.  298. 


*  Aug.  Pyrame  de  Candolle 
( '  Th^orie  dl^mentaire  de  la  Bo- 
tanique,'  Paris,  1819,  2nd  ed.,  p. 
69)  gives  the  following  account  of 
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Jussiea  we  find  introduced  into  natural  science,  mainly 
for  the  purpoBCB  of  classification,  the  ideas  of  the  correla- 
tion of  the  different  parts  and  the  subordination  of  the 
various  characters  of  a  plant  or  an  animal  Physiology 
and  anatomy,  hitherto  mainly  occupied  with  the  study  of 
the  different  organs,  were  henceforth  to  be  occupied  with 
'the  problem  of  organisation,  the  problem  of  the  unity  of 
the  varions  characters  and  organs.  Inspired  by  Jussieu, 
Db  Blainville  looked  upon  the  whole  development  of  the 
natural  sciences  as  the  history  of  our  knowledge  of 
organisation,'  and  De  Candolle,  Juasieu's  great  successor 
in  botany — the  name  that  in  systematic  botany  ruled 
the  nineteenth  eenturj' — wrote  an  '  Organ(^;raphie  v^g^- 
tale,'  a   rational   description    of    the    organs  of   plants.* 


the  roethod  of  the  two  JuBaieiu: 
"Ce  qui  cbu-Acti^rise  la  m^thode 
dea  Jkuewu,  c'est  qu'eile  est  toodie 
■ur  la  gubordinatiun  da  v&ract^rea. 
Sen  taut  le  vogue  dea  simples 
mi^tbodea  de  tAtoaneraEiit.  I'ei- 
agdrstioQ  du  priQuipe  de  com- 
paniwin  uniforiDe  «t  gdu^rale  dea 
orgtmei,  iU  ont  lea  premiers  le- 
m>rqn4  ivec  coin,  que  tutu  les 
orgiuiei,  toUB  lea  poinu  de  vue 
■out  teaqueli  on  peut  lee  con- 
dd^ra',  n'ont  pu  un  6gal  6egri 
d'importuice,  ni  de  pemumeDce, 
que  quelquee-UDS  lembleut,  pour 
■inn  dire,  dominer  Ita  autres ;  de 
■orta  qn'en  l^tnMiiiiint  la  clnanGca- 
tioa  d'abord  aur  cea  organes  pr^- 
dominaas,  puLa  les  diviaiouB 
•eoondaiTH  but  oeux  qui  out  uu 
moiadre  degr£  d'inl^ret,  oil  est 
conduit  h  imiter  le  ptuB  poedble 
I'ordre  de  la  nature  daoa  cetui  de 
la  daoaiScatioD.  Ce  priocipe  ^mpla 
et  peu  contealable  a  it6  f^coud  en 
cooadquenoea  imporUmtes  ;  et  c'«at 
•mu  ce  point  de  vue,  que  I'uD  dea 
bommea  qui  a  Is  plua  prnfondj- 


ment  n!Si^hi  aur  la  marche  dea 
ccieuces  et  eur  le  plan  g^u^ral  de 
la  oature,  a  proclam^,  daiu  uue 
occanon  wlenuelle,  le  livre  de  M. 
de  Juasieu,  'eomme  un  ouvnge 
fondamentaJ,  qui  fait,  daua  lea 
scieucea  d'obaenatioD,  une  iSpoque 
peut'i'tre  auaai  importaate  que  ia 
chimie  de  Lavinaier  dans  lee  scieucea 
d'expdrienoe. ' "  (See  Cuvier, '  Rap- 
port hiatorique  aur  lea  progrte  dea 
scieucea  uaturettes,'  Paria,  ISID, 
p.  305.) 

'  See  tbe  '  Etude  sur  la  vie  et 
les  travaux  de  M.  Ducrotajr  de 
Blainville,'  par  Pol.  Kicard,  Paris, 
18B0,  p.  167  tg. 

'  See  A.  PjT.  de  CandoUe,  '  Or- 
gajiograpbie  viSgitaJe  on  Deacnp- 
tiun  raiaouu^  des  Oi^auea  dea 
Planlea,'  Paris,  1S27,  2  vok., 
eapeciallf  vol.  ii.  p.  215,  ftc. 
"  The  claaeificalioDS  of  the  scientific 
(uouomUt  are  of  two  kinds.  Those 
of  the  oue  sort  are  merely  haudj 
refereQc«  catalo^aa.  Such  are  th« 
'  artificial '  af  sterna,  useful  in  their 
day  and  for  th«ar  particular  par- 
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The  problem  of  organisation  was  much  easier  in  deal- 
ing with  plants  than  with  animals.  In  the  former  there 
seems  to  be  only  one  organ  or  system  of  organs  definitely 
developed  and  marked  off — namely,  the  organs  of  fructi- 
fication ;  and  these  had  accordingly  served  Linnaeus  and 
his  successors  as  the  leading  character  for  their  de- 
scriptive classification.  In  animals  there  are,  or  seem  to 
be  at  least,  four  or  five  well-defined  and  separated  sys- 
tems of  organs.  The  selection,  for  the  purposes  of 
classification  and  morphology,  was  much  more  difficult. 
Accordingly   we    find    Cuvier,   who    between   the  years       sj. 

^  ^  Cuvier. 

1795  and  1817  devoted  himself  to  the  morphological 
and  anatomical  study  of  the  animal  kingdom,  hesitating 
in  the  selection  of  the  leading  character  according  to 
which  he  should  classify  and  arrange  it.  As  I  have 
had  occasion  to  remark  above,^  he  finally  in  1812 
settled  on  the  nervous  system  as  the  leading  character 
governing  the  figure  of  an  animal  organism.^     Before 


poee,  but  of  no  other  value.  The 
others,  known  as  'natural'  classi- 
fications, are  arrangements  of  ob- 
jects according  to  the  sum  of  their 
likenesses  and  unlikenesses,  in  re- 
spect of  certain  characters ;  in 
morphology,  therefore,  such  classi- 
fications must  have  regard  only  to 
matters  of  form,  external  and  in- 
ternal. And  natural  classification 
is  of  perennial  importance,  because 
the  construction  of  it  is  the  same 
thing  as  the  accurate  generalisation 
of  the  facts  of  form,  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  empirical  laws  of  the 
correlation  of  structure  "  (Huxley  in 
'Life  of  Owen,'  vol.  ii  p.  283). 

^  See  vol.  i  p.  130  of  this  history. 

'  On  the  gradual  development  of 
Cuvier's  classification  see  Cams, 
'  Geschichte  der  Zoologie,'  pp.  602, 


612,  614.  <<It  did  not  escape 
Cuvier  that  the  idea  of  subordina- 
tion  is  artificial,  and  that  the  im- 
portance of  an  organ  can  only  be 
fixed  by  experience  —  namely, 
through  the  proof  of  its  constancy. 
Nevertheless  he  follows  this  prin- 
ciple, but  naturally  becomes  vacil- 
lating. Thus  in  1795  he  names 
the  organs  of  reproduction,  to  the 
action  of  which  the  animal  owes  its 
existence,  and  the  organs  of  cir- 
culation, on  which  depends  the 
individual  preservation  of  the 
animal,  as  the  most  important, 
whilst  in  1812,  following  the 
example  of  Virey,  he  declares  the 
nervous  system  to  be  that  system 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  the 
other  systems  solely  exist"  {loc. 
cit.,  p.  602). 
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that,  he  had  akeadj  adopted  from  Lamarck/  whose 
many-sided  genius  has  made  a  lasting  impress  on  the 
liistory  of  natural  science  in  quite  a  different  direction, 
the  broad  morphological  division  of  the  animal  kingdom 
into  animals  with  or  without  backbone,  uniting  under 
the  former  designation  the  four  first  classes  of  Linnaeus. 
The  more  we  follow  Cuvier  in  the  development  of  his 
classifying  attempts,  the  more  we  find  the  form,  the 
figure,  the  external  and  internal  structure,  urged  as  the 
aspect  from  which  the  organisation  of  living  creatures  is 
to  be  considered.  To  him  fixity  of  form  is  the  ever- 
recurring  character  of  organised  beings  as  distinguished 
from  inorganic  structures  which  depend  on  fixity  of 
matter.^  The  clearer  enunciation  of  this  fixity  of  form 
is  accompanied  in  Cuvier's  view  by  the  rejection  of  an 
idea  which,  before  him,  had  very  largely  governed  the 
Rpeculations  of  naturalists.  This  idea,  by  which  Charles 
]>(mnet  has  been  immortalised  in  natural  history,  is  the 
conception  of  a  graduated  scale  according  to  which  living 
creatures  can  be  arranged — viz.,  the  celebrated  ifichelle  des 
i^^tres,  coupled  with  the  axiom,  "  Natura  non  facit  saltus." 
This  idea  Cuvier  rejects  as  untenable,  and  introduces  in 
the  place  of  it  the  conception  of  distinct  plans  called 
••Tyi«H."      later   "types,"'   according    to    which    living   beings   are 

^  "  All  indirect  inducement  for  a  |  (El.  iii.  p.  156,  &c.)  and  the  extracts 

more   i><)inted  enunciation   of   the  !  from    it    and    from    the     *  Rdgne 

tyf>eH   of  the   variouH  classes  was  |  animal,'  given  in  the  first  volume 

given  by  Lamarck   in   1797  when  i  of  this   History,  p.  129  and  notes 

ho  placed  the  animals  with  white  |  patsim. 

}>1(xk1  as  *  invertebrates '  in  opposi-  '       *  According  to  Carus  (*  Gesch.  d. 


tion  to  ihoHC  with  vertebrae,  which 
expreKHions  (h  vert^bres  and  sans 
verti^'brcK)  come  from  him  "  (ibid., 
p.  «12). 


Zool.,'  p.  616),  the  term  "type," 
which  became  current  later,  was 
introduced  by  De  Blainville,  a  philo- 
sophical    naturalist    who    held    a 


'  See  Cuvier'8  '  Kloge  of  Haiiy '      kind   of   middle   position  between 
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modelled,  and  which  have  always  existed.  These  types 
or  archetectonic  models  are  capable  of  certain  modifica- 
tions, which,  however,  do  not  affect  the  maia  features  of 
the  plan.  The  different  classes  of  these  main  types, 
called  ''  embranchements,"  and  designated  as  backboned, 
molluscous,  articulate,  and  radiated  animals,  stand  near 
each  other  in  independence  and  form  no  scale.^ 

The  morphological  view  of  nature  took  a  somewhat 
different  turn  in  De  Candolle,  the  successor  of  Jussieu  in 
botany,  who,  while  greatly  indebted  to  Cuvier,  acknow- 


84. 
De  Candolle. 


: 

1 


Cuvier  and  his  opponent,  Geoffroy 
St  Hilaire.  In  1816  Blainville  gave 
the  "  principles  of  a  new  classifica- 
tion   of    the  animal  kingdom,    in 

hich,  for  the  first  time,  the  totality 
of  structure  of  animals  was  used  to 
characterise  larger  divisions."  He 
divides  animals  first  of  all  into 
three  sub-kingdoms — symmetrical, 
radiate,  and  those  without  regular 
form.  De  Blainville  seems  to  have 
been  an  inspiring  teacher,  whose 
ideas  became  suggestive  and  fruitful 
in  many  other  minds.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  third  volume  of 
Comte's  'Philosophie  Positive'  is 
written  under  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  De  Blainville,  whose  '  Cours  de 
physiologie  g^n^rale  et  compart' 
(1829-32)  Comte  considers  "  comme 
le  type  le  plus  parfait  de  I'etat  le 
plus  avancd  de  la  biologie  actueUe  " 
(vol.  iii.  p.  269,  Paris,  1838).  The 
'  Philosophie  Positive '  was  dedi- 
cated to  Fourier  and  De  Blain- 
ville. How  the  latter  also  antici- 
pated the  modem  conceptions  of 
"  StoffWechsel "  and  "  Metabolism  " 
see  Claude  Bernard,  'Ph^nom^nes 
de  la  vie  conmiuns  aux  animaux 
et  aux  v^g^ux'  (1886,  vol.  i. 
p.  36). 

^  It  is  historically  interesting  to 
note  that  about  the  time  when 
Cuvier  was  graduaUy  defining  more 


rigidly  his  four  classes,  Lamarck 
was  working  at  his  '  Histoire  natur- 
elle  des  Animaux  sans  vert^bres,'  of 
which  the  'Syst^me,*  &c.  (Paris, 
1801),  can  be  considered  the  first 
edition,  the  larger  work  appearing 
from  1816  to  1822.  With  him  there 
is  DO  mention  of  a  plan  or  a  type. 
His  classes  form  a  progressive  series, 
and  he  was  the  first  to  follow  the 
path  from  the  simple  to  the  more 
complex.  In  opposition  to  Cuvier, 
he  thus  wrote  :  "  La  nature,  dans 
toutes  ses  operations,  ne  pouvant 
proc^der  que  graduellement,  n'a 
pu  produire  tons  les  animaux  k  la 
fois  :  elle  n'a  d'abord  forme  que  les 
plus  simples,  et  passant  de  ceux-ci 
jusques  aux  plus  composes,  elle  a 
etabli  successivement  en  eux  dif- 
f^rents  syst^mes  d'organes  par- 
ticuliers,  les  a  multiplies,  en  a 
augmente  de  plus  en  plus  I'energie, 
et  les  cumulant  dans  les  plus  par- 
faits,  elle  a  fait  exister  tons  lea 
animaux  connus,  avec  I'organisation 
et  les  facultes  que  nous  leur  ob- 
servons.  Or,  elle  n'a  rien  fait 
absolument,  ou  elle  a  fait  ainsi." 
('Hist,  des  Animaux  sans  vert^bres,' 
2nd  ed.,  par  Deshayes  et  Milne 
Edwards,  Bruxelles,  1837,  vol.  i. 
p.  42.  Cf.  also  Cams,  loe,  eit,, 
p.  615.) 
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ledges  yet  another  prominent  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  ideas,  Cuvier,  the  zoologist,  contemplating 
the  existing  forms  of  nature  from  one  of  the  two  main 
points  of  view,  was  impresBed  with  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  lifeless  and  the  living,  seeing  in  the  latter 
stability  of  form,  not  of  BubBtanee, — what  we  should 
now  term  dynamical  eqiiilibriuiu.  To  him  the  vor- 
tex is  the  symbol  of  life.  De  CandoUe  in  studying 
plants  is  struck  with  the  underlying  regularity  and 
sj-mmetry  of  their  formation.  Hia  views  were  formed 
after  very  extensive  practical  occupation  with  descriptive 
botany,  which  was  followed  by  a  lengthy  residence  in 
Paris,  where,  next  to  Cuvier,  he  came  greatly  under 
the  influence  of  the  Abbe  Haiiy,  the  founder  of 
crystallography.^  From  the  Jussieua  he  learnt  the  im- 
portance of  looking  at  the  "  ensemble,"  the  "  port  et 
aspect"  (faeies,  habitus);^  from  them  and  Cuvier  the 
value  of  the  principle  of  the  subordination  of  characters, 
and  the  correlation  of  parts  iu  the  oi^aniaation  of  the 
whole.'     But    he   fastens   mostly   upon    the    underlying 


'  De  Caadolle,  'Th4orie  a^tnen- 
taire  de  la  Bottmique,'  2iid  ed., 
Paria,  1819,  p.  72  :  "  Je  doiB  BOcora 
tompter,  au  nombre  dea  cauaas  qui 
out  indue  sur  I'amelionitioD  dec 
mdtliudes  butiniques,  d'UD  c6t^  Im 
perfectiaDDemeiis  importana  que  U 
clBHeiGcation  loologitgiie  a  re^UB, 
principalemmt  par  lea  tnvaux 
philoBnphiquea  de  H.  Cuvier,  trav- 
aux  qui  out  rfagi  aur  quelquea 
partieB  de  la  Botaoique  elle-mfme, 
et  doDt  je  Di'honore  d'avoir  profits ; 
de  I'autre,  lee  iinportana  travam  de 
H.  Haiijaurles  loiadelacrystalliaa- 
tioD,  el  Qolammonl  lur  lea  d&:roia- 
lemeiu  dee  raog^  de  mol^rulee  Jea 
crialalu,  loia  par  leaquellet  j'ai  4t^ 


VBnt,"  Cf.  also  '  Organographie 
vSg^tale,'  Paria,  1827,  vol.  ii.  p. 
237, 

''Th&irie  ^lemeataire,'  p.  89; 
al£o,  p.  216. 

'  Thia  principle  is  staled  Tery 
clearly  by  Cuvier  in  many  places — 
tjr.,  in  the  celebrated  "  Diacours  " 
prefaced  to  the  '  Becherchen  Bur 
lea  OesemeOB  Faeailea'  (3rd  ed., 
4to,  1825,  Tol.  L  p.  47):  "Tout 
£tre  organist  forme  un  euaemble, 
un  K^at^me  unique  et  clue,  dont  lea 
parties  ae  corre«poDdent  mutuelle- 
ment,  et  concourent  h  la  m£me 
actioD  deGoitive  par  une  rdactiua 
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regularity  and  sjrmmetry,  and  studies  the  causes  which 
in  the  actual  visible  specimens  of  plant  life  veil  and 
cover  up  this  symmetry ;  as  Haliy  ^  had  taught  us  in 
crystallography  to  recognise  the  primitive  forms  which 
appear  changed  by  the  phenomena  of  decrescence.^  De 
CandoUe  accordingly  enters  very  fully  into  the  theory 
of  abortive,  degenerate,  and  coalesced  forms,  recurring 
again  and  again  to  the  statement  that  the  "ensemble*' 
of  nature  tends  to  make  one  think  ''  that  all  organised  85. 
beings  are  regular  in  their  most  intimate  structure,  and  and^ 

^  °  symmetry. 

that  various  and  diiferently  combined  abortive  efiforts 
produce  all  the  irregularities  which  strike  our  glance 
and  embarrass  our  combinations."*     And   the  morpho- 


r^proque.  Aucune  de  ces  parties 
ne  peut  changer  sans  que  lea  autres 
chuigent  aussi ;  et  par  consequent 
chacune  d'elles,  prise  s^par^meut, 
indique  et  donne  toutes  les  autres." 

^  Of.  'Th^r.  ^em./  p.  116,  where 
he  draws  a  parallel  between  the  two 
methods  in  crystallography  repre- 
sented by  Rom4  de  I'lsle  and  Haiiy 
and  similar  methods  in  botany.  He 
reverts  to  this  frequently  —  e,g.f 
'  Organographie,'  vol.  ii.  p.  237, 
where  he  says :  "  Le  premier  rai- 
sonnait  comme  ceux  des  botanistes 
qui  Yoyaient  uue  feuille  ou  une 
coroUe  comme  un  tout  unique, 
entailld  sur  ses  bords  par  une  cause 
inconnue ;  le  second  m'a  servi  de 
guide  lorsque  j'ai  tent^  de  montrer 
que  les  d^coupures  diverses  des 
organes  y^g^taux  terraient  essenti- 
ellement  aux  modes  yari^s  et  aux 
degres  divers  de  leur  agr^gation." 

**Th4orie  ^dmentaire,'  p.  186: 
"  Les  avortemens,  les  soudures  des 
parties,  leurs  ddgdn^rescences,  ne 
sont  pas  plus  des  suppositions  de 
ddsordre  ou  d'imperfection  dans  les 
dtres  organist,  que  les  ddcrois- 
semens  des  molecules  ne  sont  des 
d^flordres  dans  la  cristallisation." 

VOL.  II. 


^'Th^orie  dl^mentaire,'  p.  97, 
kc. ;  also  p.  236  :  "  La  vraie  science 
de  rhistoire  naturelle  g6n6rale  con- 
siste  dans  I'etude  de  la  sym^trie 
propre  k  chaque  famille,  et  des 
rapports  de  ces  families  entr'elles  ; 
toute  la  reste  n'est  qu'un  (^chafaud- 
age  plus  ou  moins  industrieux  pour 
parvenir  k  ce  but. "  And  '  Organo- 
graphie  vdg^tale,  vol.  i.  p.  x. : 
"  L'organographie  est  la  base  com- 
mune de  toutes  les  parties  de  la 
science  des  Stres  organist ;  con- 
siddr^  en  ce  qui  tient  k  la  symdtrie 
des  etres,  elle  est  le  fondement  de 
toute  la  th^orie  des  classifications, 
&c."  And  again,  ibid.,  vol.  ii.  239 : 
"Plus  le  nombre  des  Stres  connus 
a  augmente,  plus  on  les  a  ^tudids 
avec  soin,  plus  ou  s'est  convaincu 
de  ce  principe  que  j'ai  6t6  le  pre- 
mier, ou  Tun  des  premiers  k  dnoncer 
dans  sa  gdndralitd,  qu'il  est  presque 
certain  que  les  dtres  organises  sont 
symdtriques  ou  rdguliers  lors  qu'on 
les  consid^re  dans  leur  type,  et 
que  les  irregularity  apparentes 
des  vdgdtaux  tiennent  k  des  phdno- 
m^nes  constans  entre  certaines 
limites,  et  susceptibles  d'exister, 
soit  sdpardment,   soit    reunis,   tels 

Q 
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logical  view  is  still  more  clearly  expressed  in  the 
further  analysis  of  their  regularity  and  symmetry.  The 
character  of  the  structure  is  to  be  found  in  the  ex- 
istence or  absence,  in  the  relative  or  absolute  position, 
number,  size,  and  shape  of  the  different  organs,^  whereas 
the  use  or  functions  of  the  organs,  as  well  as  their 
other  sensible  properties,^  are  considered  to  be,  not 
the  cause,  but  the  consequence,  of  their  structure,  and 
hence  of  little  importance  in  the  anatomy,  and  of 
none  in  the  classification,  of  plants,  whatever  may  be 
their  value  from  a  physiological  point  of  view.  "But 
symmetry  supposes  a  primitive  plan  or  archetype,  and 
the  proofs  of  symmetry  are  those  of  a  general  order."  * 
''The  natural  classification  of  organised  beings  consists 
in  appreciating  the  modifying  circumstances,  and  in  ab- 
stracting them  so  as  to  discover  the  real  symmetrical 
type  of  each  group."  *  Here  again  De  Candolle  refers  ^  to 
the  examples  of  the  crystallographer  and  the  astronomer, 
who  both  make  abstraction  of  the  disturbing  secondary 
influences  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  primitive  form  and 


que  i'avortement  ou  la  d4g6n6T- 
escencc  de  certains  organes,  leur 
soudures  entre  eux  ou  avec  d'autres, 
et  leur  multiplication  d'apr^  des 
lois  rdguli5re8." 

»  'Thdorie  dldm.,'  p.  147:  "La 
symdtrie  organique  se  compose  d'un 
certain  nombre  d'dldmens  dont  les 
principaux  sont :  I'existence ;  la 
position  relative  ou  absolue ;  le 
nombre  relatif  ou  absolu  ;  la  gran- 
deur relative  ou  absolue  :  la  forme  ; 
Tusage  ;  la  durde  ;  ...  les  qualitds 
senHibles,"  &c. 

-  Ibid.,  p.  170 :  "  L'usage  des 
organes  est  une  consequence  de 
leur  structure,  et  n'en  est  nulle- 
ment    la    cause,    comme    certains 


dcrivains  irr^fl^his  semblent  Tin- 
diquer  ;  I'usage,  quelle  que  soit  son 
importance  dans  I'dtude  physiolo- 
gique  des  dtres,  n'a  done  eu  lui- 
mSme  qu'une  mediocre  importcmce 
dans  Tanatomie,  et  ne  pent  en 
avoir  aucune  dans  la  taxonomie." 
.  .  .  "Ce  que  je  viens  de  dire  de 
I'usage  des  organes,  s'applique  h 
bien  plus  forte  raison  encore  h.  leurs 
qualit^s  sensibles,  qui  ne  sont  que 
des  consequences  plus  ou  moins 
directes  de  leur  structure,"  &c. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  186.       *  Ibid.,  p.  188. 

'  See  especially  the  chapter  **  De 
la  Symdtrie  ydgetale"  at  the  end 
of  the  '  Organographie,'  vol.  ii.  p. 
236  sqq. 
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the  true  orbit.  It  follows  that  "  we  must  study  the 
different  species  as  constant  things/'  ^  and  that  this  is  a 
more  "  dignified "  occupation  for  a  "  naturalist  than  the 
accumulation  of  doubtful  cases  in  favour  of  the  non- 
permanence  of  species."^  He  agrees  with  Cuvier  in 
rejecting  the  older  idea  of  the  "  ^chelle  des  etres,"  *  and 
he  praises  the  sagacity  of  linnseus,  who  suggests  that 
the  vegetable  kingdom  resembles  a  geographical  chart,* 
— an  idea  which,  in  the  hands  of  several  French  and 
Gterman  botanists,  has  become  a  fruitful  conception. 

In  De  Candolle  we  meet  with  a  repeated  accentuation 
of  the  recurring  symmetry  of  form,  of  the  existence  of 
definite  primitive  types,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Simultaneously  with  him  there  was  labouring  another 
thinker  and  keen  observer  of  nature,  who  was  primarily 
struck  by  the  resemblance  exhibited  in  the  different 
parts  or  organs  of  one  and  the  same  plant,  and  searched 
for  the  type  or  plan  on  which  they  were  modelled.  He 
introduced  into  the  vocabulary  of  scientific  language 
the  expression  "  metamorphosis  of  plants."  It  was  8«. 
Groethe   the   poet  who,  in   1790,  published  imder  this  metamor- 

phoflifl. 

title  his  first  contribution  to  morphological  science.  In 
subsequent  publications  and  essays,  covering  the  last  forty 


*  "  Th^rie  ^^mentaire,"  p.  195. 

a  Ibid.  »  Ibid.,  p.  230. 

^  "  Linn^  a  le  premier,  avec  sa 
sagacity  ordinaire,  compart  le  r^gne 
y^tal  k  une  carte  g^graphique  ; 
oette  mdtaphore,  indiqu^  dans  son 
livre  par  un  seul  mot,  a  6t6  d6- 
yeloppife  ensuite  par  Giseke,  Batsch, 
Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  L'H^r- 
itier.  Petit  •  Thonars,  &c.  Et 
quoi  qu*on  ne  doive  la  prendre  que 
pour  une  simple  image,  cette  image 


est  tellement  juste,  tellement 
f^onde  en  consequences  utiles, 
qu'il  est  pent  -  dtre  convenable 
d'entrer  dans  quelques  details 
ult^rieurs.  Je  suppose  pour  un 
moment  cette  carte  ex^ut^ ;  les 
classes  r^pondent  auz  parties  du 
monde,  les  families  aux  royaumes, 
les  tribus  aux  provinces,  les  genres 
aux  cantons  et  les  espies  aux 
villes  ou  villages,"  &c.  (Thdor. 
6\4m,j  p.  231). 
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years  of  his  extraordinary  life,  he  again  and  again  reverts 
to  the  subject,  which  with  him  is  only  one  chapter  in  the 
extensive  science  of  morphology,  of  which  he  was  indeed 
the  first  to  form  a  general  conception.  Gioethe's  ideas 
hardly  influenced  the  course  of  science,  but  in  the  history 
of  thought  they  form  a  remarkable  anticipation  of  later 
views,  and  have  accordingly  been  frequently  referred  to 
by  contemporary  writers,  notably  by  Haeckel  and  Huxley 
in  theii'  important  works  on  Morpholi^y  and  Evolution. 
Of  the  foremost  scientific  writers,  De  Candolle  was  almost 
the  only  one '  who,  diuing  Goethe's  lifetiJne,  referred  to 
his  views  with  approbation ;  seeing  in  his  theory  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  leaf  a  truly  admirable  divination  ^ 
of  vegetable  oi^nisation.  Saint  -  Hilaire's  honourable 
mention  of  Goethe's  morpholc^cal  contributions  to  zoology 
came  only  just  in  time  to  be  seen  by  Goethe  himself.* 


'See  ' Organographie, '  vol.  i.  p. 
G51:  "  Les  parties  de  chaque  nuig^e 
ou  de  chaque  rerticiUe  soot  ttu- 
cepliblea  de  so  tranefonner  dajis  la 
nature  de  la  rang^  qui  la  touche 
immediHtemeQt.  Ainai  fan  trouve 
deH  g^pnles  changes  en  nature  : 
p^taloide  {Frimtdn  calcyeanlhnnai, 
des  p^tales  changiJa  en  dtamines 
(CapieUa  S^rta  -  pattoru),  des 
iuminee  changfea  eo  carpel  le« 
(Maytmlia  fuicata),  ou  bien  Tin- 
vense,  aavair :  des  cu'pelleB  changees 
CD  ^tamioes  {Etipkorbia  paltalrU), 
de«  diamines  ahangen  en  p^talei 
(toutes  lee  Sean  doubles),  ou  lea 
p^taleB  tranaform^  en  natura  de 
calice  {Jtanunevlut  abortivw),  M. 
Goethe  a  trte-heureuseiaent  ddaigoi' 
la  premiire  do  ce»  (rfriea  de  trana- 
fonoatioDB  tou»  le  nom  de  Mitaiaor- 
fhale  aicaidante  ou  dirrcte,  et  la 
«ecoDde  Bous  cello  do  JfAunorpAcuc 
detcendatOe  ou  invent." 

»Ibid.,  vol.   ii.    p.  213:  "C'eat 


i  de  ( 


ainai  qu  en  voyant  la  manieni 
v|Sritablement  admirable  dout  H. 
Qoethe,  quoiqu'  habituellement 
occupf  d'idto  si  differeutes,  a 
comme  devini  I'organiaatii 
tale,  on  est  bien  t«nt^  di 
qu'il  I'a  moiuB  invent)!  qi 
gdn^ralisd  avec  gdnie  quelques  Caita 
partdeU  heureusement  chojeia." 
Thin  waa  written  in  1S27. 

'  See  Qoethe's  '  Werke '  (WeiDiar 
edition.  Abth.  II,  Bd.  vii.),  the 
review  of  "  Principea  de  Philosophie 
Zoologiqiie.  DUcul^  en  Mars 
1830  au  aein  de  I'acadSmie  rojale 
den  BCtencea  par  H.  Geoffiroy 
Saint- Hilaire,  Paria,  1S30,"  eapeci- 
■U;  p.  181,  and  dated  Sept  1830. 
In  1831  Oeo&ojr  says  uf  the  unity 


"EUe    ( 


domaine  de 
I'eaprit  bumain  ;  et  Vhonueur  d'un 
auccie  auasi  mimorable  appartient 
i,  Qoethe."  Quoted  by  Huxley  in 
'  Life  o£  Owen.'  vol.  iL  p.  291. 
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What  did  great  harm  to  Goethe^s  correct  anticipations 
was  the  fact  that  in  optics  he  had  unsuccessfully  com- 
bated the  generally  accepted  Newtonian  theory  of 
colours,^  and  that  his  morphological  glimpses  were 
taken  up  by  Schelling  and  his  school  and  incorpor- 
ated in  the  fantastic  speculations  of  the  philosophy 
of  nature.  They  shared  the  fate  of  this  and  passed 
into  temporary  oblivion. 

The  idea  of  the  fixity  of  certain  forms  in  nature,  of 
the  archetectonic  modelling  of  her  objects  according  to 
certain  archetypes,  which  Cuvier  had  put  forth  as  the 
result  of  extensive  observation  and  inductive  exam- 
ination of  living  and  fossil  forms,  which  in  De  Candolle] 
was  connected  with  the  conception  of  geometrical  order,} 
reinilarity,  and  symmetry,  found   in  Groethe's  mind  an/      87. 

°  The  ideal 

^rtistic  sanction.     "  It  is,"  as   the  historian  of  botany  type. 
has  remarked,  "  the  idealistic  conception  of  nature  which 
looks  upon  the  organic  forms  as  continually  recurring 


^A  fuU  discuBsioii  of  Qoeihe's 
theory  of  colours  wUl  be  found  in 
two  addresses  of  Helmholtz:  the 
first,  from  the  year  1853,  was  re- 
printed in  the  first  yolume  of 
nis  often -quoted  'Vortrage  und 
Reden ' ;  the  second  was  delivered 
nearly  forty  years  later  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Qoethe  Society  at 
Weimar,  in  June  1892.  In  the 
latter  Helmholtz  significantly  re- 
fers to  the  great  revolution  which 
in  the  interval  had  come  over  scien- 
tific thought  through  the  general  re- 
cognition of  the  principles  of  energy 
and  of  evolution.  By  the  light  of 
these  we  are  better  able  to  under- 
stand the  shadowy  but  nevertheless 
truthful  anticipations  contained  in 
Qoethe's  poetical  and  scientific 
writings.  Helmholtz  traces  the 
errors   of   Goethe's  colour  -  theory 


largely  to  the  fact  that  he  worked 
with  imperfect  apparatus  and  im- 
pure colours ;  that  "  he  never  had 
before  his  eyes  perfectly  purified 
homogeneous  -  coloured  Ught,  and 
hence  would  not  believe  in  its 
existence.  On  this  difficulty," 
Helmholtz  continues,  "of  complete 
purification  of  the  simple  spectral 
colours,  a  man  like  Sir  D.  Brewster 
foundered,  who  was  much  more 
experienced  and  clever  in  optical 
experimenting  than  Qoethe,  and 
was  equipped  with  the  best  in- 
struments" (Goethe's  'Vorahnung 
kommender  naturwissenshaftlicher 
Ideen,'  by  H.  von  Helmholtz, 
Berlin,  1892,  p.  30).  Cf.  also 
Helmholtz's  Memoir  on  Brewster's 
Analysis  of  Sunlight,  1852.  Re- 
printed in  Wissenschaftl.  AbhandL, 
vol.ii. 
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imitations  of  eternal  ideas  in  the  sense  of  Plato,  and 
which  confounds  these  abstractions  of  the  mind  with 
the  objective  nature  of  real  things."  ^  Nevertheless,  we 
must  recognise  that  through  the  vague  and  poetical  ex- 
positions of  Goethe's  writings  there  is  to  be  seen  the 
fruitful  idea  of  the  change,  the  instability,  of  forms,  as 
an  equally  important  side  of  reality.^  In  fact,  Goethe 
oscillates  in  his  half-formed  theories  between  the  ideal 
archetypes  of  Plato  and  the  more  recent  conceptions  of 
Darwin  and  Spencer,  as  is  proved  by  the  vivid,  even 
passionate,  interest  which  he  took  in  the  celebrated 
controversy  of  Cuvier  and  Saint-Hilaire  in  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  year  1830, — an  incident 
which  carries  us  into  the  midst  of  the  ideas  with  which 
the  following  chapter  will  be  occupied. 

Before  we  take  up  those  entirely  dififerent  lines  of 
observation  and  reasoning,  we  must  note  a  great  ex- 
pansion and  development  of  the  study  of  the  form  of 
natural  objects — of  morphology — in  two  independent 
directions.  One  of  these  carried  the  study  of  forms 
into  the  larger  dimensions  of  time  and  space,  the  past 

^  Sachs,  '  Geschichte  der  Botanik,'  t  apprehension  was  needed  to  give 

p.  181.  these  airy  nothings  a  local  habit- 

^  Of  Goethe  Huxley  says  (*  Life  ation    and    a    name ;    to    convert 

of  Owen,'  vol.    ii.   p.  290):    "On  vague    suppositions    into    definite 

the  face  of  the  matter  it   is  not  hypotheses.    And  I  apprehend  that 

obviouB  that  the  brilliant  poet  had  it    was    just    this    service    which 

less  chance  of  doing  good  service  !  Goethe    rendered    by   writing   his 

in  natural  science  than  the  dullest  '  essays  on  the  intermaxillary  bone, 

of     dissectors    and    nomenclators.   |  on  osteology  generally,  and  on  the 

Indeed     there     was     considerable  metamorphosis  of  plants."    A  very 

reason,  a  hundred  years  ago,  for  I  full  appreciation  of  Goethe's  merit 

thinking  that  an   infusion  of  the  I  will  be  found  in  all  the  principal 

arti:fitic  way   of  looking  at  things  writings  of  Ernst  Haeckel,  notably 

might  tend  to  revivify  the  some-   i  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  first 

what  mummified  body  of  technical  I  volume  of  the  '  Natiirliche  Schop- 

zoology  and  botany.      Great  ideas  fungageschichte,'   9th  ed.,   Berlin, 

were  floating  about ;   the   artistic  1898. 
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of  history  and  the  morphological  changes  of  the  earth ; 
the  other  carried  it  into  those  small  dimensions  where 
the  unaided  eye  sees  only  sameness  and  repetition,  but 
where  the  microscope  reveals  the  hidden  structure,  the 
internal  and  minute  forms,  of  which  living  matter  is 
made  up. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  how  the  great  travellers 
of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century — Banks, 
Pallas,  and  Humboldt  —  carried  the  study  of  nature- 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  museum  and  the  work- 
room into  the  larger  area  of  nature,  of  the  present  and 
the  past  world.  Camper  in  Holland,  Hunter  and  Monro 
in  this  country,  Blumenbach  and  Soemmering  in  Ger- 
many, Saussure  in  Geneva,  towards  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  had 
begun  to  unite  these  scattered  discoveries  and  records 
into  something  like  order  and  system.  It  was  again  ss. 
the  great  merit  of   Cuvier  ^   to  publish   a  monumental  toiogy. 


^  Of  the  labours  of  other  natural- 
iate  who  preceded  Cuyier,  a  yery 
fuU  account  will  be  found  in  a  post- 
humous work  of  Ducrotay  de  Blain- 
▼iUe,  edited  by  M.  Pol  Nicard  and 
entitled  *  Cuvier  et  Gkoffroy  Saint- 
Hilaire '  (1890).  The  author,  as  is 
well  known,  was  for  some  time  a 
ooUeague  and  collaborator  of  Cu- 
yier, with  whom  he  fell  out,  partly 
from  personal  reasons,  partly  owing 
to  the  whole  bent  of  his  scientific 
reeearches,  which  was  much  more 
philosophical  than  that  of  Cuvier. 
He  had  a  very  great  appreciation 
of  Lamarck  at  a  time  when  that 
speculative  naturalist  was  unknown 
or  treated  with  neglect,  not  to  say 
with  ridicule.  The  criticisms  of  De 
Blainville  on  Cuvier  must  be  taken 
with    caution ;     nevertheless    his 


works  and  lectures  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  development  of 
the  more  philosophical  side  of  nat- 
ural science  in  France,  as  many  al- 
lusions of  Auguste  Comte,  Flourens, 
Claude  Bernard,  &c.,  sufficiently 
prove.  In  the  chapter  on  Palasont- 
ology  in  the  work  on  Cuvier  (p. 
380,  &C.),  De  Blainville  does  full 
justice  to  Camper,  Blumenbach, 
Soemmering,  and  other  Continental 
naturalists,  with  whose  labours 
Cuvier,  through  his  German  educa- 
tion, was  better  acquainted  than 
his  French  colleagues.  There  is 
also  a  significant  remark  of  his 
on  the  fact  that  Cuvier  was  essen- 
tially a  collector  and  dissector, 
a  man  of  the  museum  and  the 
library,  not  an  outdoor  naturalist 
(p.  241). 
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work  on  the  subject  and  to  found  the  science  of 
jfHhf^fmUAfJiff.  His  researches  in  this  subject  were 
fiaMc^i  ufHrn  the  collection  of  fossil  remains  which  had 
\jf^n  Vjegun  by  Daubenton  for  the  natural  history  of 
Huffon,  and  which  he  arranged  and  largely  increased ;  on 
the  cjAhsciion  which  Camper  had  made  at  Amsterdam; 
on  df^Hcriptions  which  he  procured  from  all  the  collectors 
of  Kurope,  notably  from  Blumenbach ;  on  his  excavations 
U^^ether  with  Brogniart  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  As 
cjivly  Hjn  1798  he  announced  his  intention  of  collecting 
evrsrything  that  was  known  on  fossil  remains  in  a  great 
tabh^iu — u  plan  which  was  not  realised  till  1812,  when 
h'lH  ttiiiuy  separate  publications  were  united  in  the  great 
wr;rk  <m  the  "  Ossements  fossiles/'  and  was  only  completed 
by  the  grmtly  revised  and  augmented  edition  of  1821. 
TIiIh  work  is  ini|>ortant  in  morphological  science,  not 
only  \HHUi\mi  it  contains  many  accurate  and  still  highly 
valued  dfi«criptions  of  "extinct  species,"  but  also  because, 
in  its  (Mjlebrated  introduction*  on  the  revolutions  on  the 
HwrUijCAi  of  our  glolje,  it  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
(jhttiij^iiij^  iiHpiictH  which  succeeding  ages,  divided  by  great 
eaUiHtro|)h(jH  (iharactorised  by  distinct  geological  formations 


'  in  thiM  introduction  (p.  52  of 
vol,  i,;  iUf.rtt  in  alno  to  be  found  the 
t'.n\ti}inili*.i\  iiiuwH^e  in  which  Cuvier 
unyu  thut  hy  Ui»  a|>i>li<uition  of  his 
princiiilo  of  th«  "correlation  of 
jmrtH  '  hn  rould,  if  ho  only  poH- 
HtiHut'A  on»  witllprcHcrved  fragment 
of  a  l>on«,  (Ifttorniine  everything  as 
f;ertninly  iu\  if  \ni  |)oMHCHHe<l  the  whole 
animal  a  nluU*.tiumi  on  which  Dc 
IJIaiMvillii  (/mi.  rit.,  p.  417)  haH  wmie 
yfi'.iy  |H't(infnt.  reniarlcH :  "  Ce  ne 
■ont  |iaH  (ItiH  anatuniiNteH  vdritables 
cjininie  I'i^tuient   Hunter,  Camper, 


Pallas,  Vicq-d'Azyr,  Blumenbach, 
Soemmering  et  Meckel  qui  se 
seraient  ainsi  avanc^,  et  M.  O. 
Cuvier  aurait  4t6  bien  embarassd 
lui-mdme,  si  on  Tavait  pris  au  mot, 
et  cependant  c'est  oette  assertion 
qui  restera  formula  dans  la  bouche 
des  ignorants,"  &c.  Cuvier  by  this 
method  determined  and  classed 
more  than  150  mammals  {loc.  cii,, 
p.  53).  A  more  favourable  view  of 
Cuvier's  work  on  fossil  remains  is 
taken  by  Huxley,  'Life  of  Owen,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  297. 
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and  by  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  organic  creations,  pre- 
sented on  the  surface  of  our  earth.  "What  is  certain," 
says  Cuvier  at  the  close  ^  of  this  celebrated  discourse,  "  is 
that  we  are  now  at  least  in  the  middle  of  a  fourth 
succession  of  terrestrial  animals,  and  that  after  the  age 
of  reptiles,  after  that  of  the  palseotheria,  after  that  of 
the  mastodons,  the  megatheria,  there  has  come  the  age 
when  the  human  race,  supported  by  some  domestic  animals, 
peaceably  rules  and  cultivates  the  earth,  and  that  it  is  only 
in  the  coimtries  formed  since  this  epoch  in  the  recent 
alluvial  deposits,  peat-bogs,  and  concretions,  that  we  find 
in  a  fossil  condition  those  bones  which  belong  to  animals 
known  and  now  living."  Such  is  the  risurrU  of  the  ideas 
which  had  followed — nay,  even  tormented^ — Cuvier 
during  his  researches  into  fossil  remains,  and  which  led 
him  to  the  conclusion '  "  that  it  required  great  events 
to  bring  about  the  important  dififerences  which  he  recog- 
nised " — diflFerences  which  the  slow  "  influence  of  weather, 
or  of  climate,  or  of  domestication,"  could  not  explain, 
but  which  required  the  violent  action  of  sudden  "  catas- 
trophes,"* which  frequently  "disturbed  the  life  on  this 
planet  by  frightful  events,"  ^  "  broke  ofiF  the  thread  of 
operations,"®  "none  of  the  present  agencies  of  nature 
sufficing  to  produce  her  bygone  works."  ^ 


^  "Discours  8ur  les  rdvolutions 
de  la  Burfaoe  du  globe  et  sur  les 
changemenB  qu'ellea  ont  produits 
dans  le  r^gne  animal,"  reprinted  in 
the  8rd  ed.  of  the  '  Becherches  sur 
les  ossemens  fossiles,'  1825,  vol  i. 
p.  172. 

'  "  Ces  id^  m'ont  poursuivi,  je 
dirai  presque  tourment^,  pendant 
que  j'ai  fait  les  recherches  sur  les  os 
fossiies,  dont  j*ai  donn^  depuis  peu 


au  public  la  collection,  recherches 
qui  n'embrassent  qu'une  si  petite 
partie  de  ces  ph^nom^nes  de  I'avant- 
dernier  &ge  de  la  terre,  et  qui 
cependant  se  lient  k  tous  les  autres 
d'une  mani^re  intime  "  (*  Discours,' 
&c.,  p.  140). 

»  Ibid.,  p.  3.        *  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  9.        «  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

^  ^'Ainsi,  nous  le  r^petons,  c'est 
en  vain  que  Ton  cherche,  dans  les 
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89. 
Cnviar'i 
CfttMtro- 
phitm. 


NUidy  of 
HtiMUmlnit. 


These  words,  which  embody  a  conception  since  appro- 
priately termed  "  catastrophism,"  and  which  picture  to 
the  mind's  eye  a  succession  of  morphological  changes  of 
the  entire  aspect  of  our  globe,  were  written  at  a  time 
when,  in  this  country  especially,  through  the  labours  of 
Hutton,  an  entirely  opposite  view  was  gradually  pre- 
paring. With  this  we  shall  deal  in  another  chapter. 
The  Cuvierian  conception  of  epochs  in  geology  harmon- 
ised with  that  of  distinct  types  of  organic  creation. 
These  exhibit  in  space,  as  those  do  in  time,  certain  definite 
and  distinct  morphological  characters — i.e.,  certain  typical 
forms  and  structures  on  a  vast  or  a  small  scale,  around 
which  the  features  of  events  and  individuals  seem  to 
oscillate,  and  which  peimit  us  scientifically  to  classify, 
describe,  and  comprehend  them.  This  conception  gave 
the  tone  to  a  long  line  of  researches  on  the  Continent 
and  in  this  country  in  geology  as  well  as  in  natural 
history. 

In  the  study  of  these  typical  forms  and  structures  in 
which  nature  repeats  herself,  reverting  again  and  again 
to  them,  l)ut  in  every  single  case  departing  more  or  less 
from  them  ;  in  the  study  of  this  order  without  monotony, 
this  change  without  confusion,  this  variety  of  forms  in 
whicjh  leading  features  are  always  recognisable, — the  dis- 
covt^y  of  analogies  played  a  very  prominent  part, 
(ioiilhe's  niotuinorphosis  of  plants  is  based  upon  the 
aiuilogy  of   their  diflerent  organs :  before  he  published 


furcfiH  (|ui  ii^iHMetit  timintoiiatit  h  la 
Hutitu'tt  <l«  Ih  torn),  (loH  cauHeM  Huf- 
fiitiiiitiM  |M>ur  imxluire  Ioh  rdvolu- 
tioim  <it  lori  (:HUiMtn>{ih<M  (Idiit  noil 
iiiiv('.|(i|i|>«i  iiouH  inoiitro  leH  troceH  ; 


et  ai  Ton  veut  recourir  aux  forceH  ez- 
t<5neure8  conAtantes  connuee  jusqu'k 
prcoent,  Ton  n'y  trouve  pas  plus  de 
reesouroes"  (ibid.,  p.  20). 
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this  first  morphological  fragment  he  had  already — led 
by  analogy — discovered  the  intermaxillary  bone  in  the 
upper  human  jaw.  Later  he  and  Oken  independently 
traced  the  analogy  between  the  skull  and  the  vertebral 
colimm  in  vertebrate  animals,  a  view  which  was  taken 
up  by  eminent  anatomists,  such  as  Meckel,  Spix,  and 
Greoflfroy  Saint-Hilaire.^  The  tendency  which  lay  in  these 
attempts,  of  which  the  metamorphosis  of  plants  and  the 
vertebral  theory  of  the  skull  are  only  prominent  examples, 
is  one  which  was  naturally  provoked  by  the  opposite 
tendency  which  anatomical  studies  had  received  through 
Linnaeus  and  Cuvier.  Goethe  himself  gives  a  clear  ex- 
planation of  its  origin.  In  a  remarka^ble  passage  in  the 
history*  of  his  botanical  studies,  he  mentions  Shake- 
speare, Spinoza,  and  Linnaeus  as  the  three  masters  who 
had  led  him  to  reflect  on  the  great  problems  of  art,  of  life, 
and  of  nature.  Now,  he  says,  the  influence  of  Linnaeus 
lay  principally  in   the   opposition   which   he   provoked. 


^  A  good  account  of  the  part 
which  the  vertebral  theory  of  the 
akuU  played  in  comparative  an- 
atomy will  be  found  in  Whewell's 
History,  vol.  iii.  p.  369,  &c.  But 
see  against  this  Huxley  in  *  Life  of 
Owen'  (vol.  ii..p.  804) :  "  The  hypo- 
thesis that  the  skull  consists  of 
modified  vertebrae,  advocated  by 
Qoethe  and  Oken,  and  the  subject 
of  many  elaborate  works,  was  so 
little  reconcilable  with  the  mode  of 
its  development  that,  as  early  as 
1842,  Vogt  threw  well-founded 
doubts  upon  it.  '  AU  efforts  to  in- 
terpret the  skull  in  this  way,'  said 
he,  'are  vain.'" 

'  See  the  Weimar  edition  of  his 
Scientific  Works,  vol.  ii.  The 
passage  given  in  the  text  is  from 
an  earlier  account  contained  in  two 
numbers   of    the  '  Morphologische 


Hefte '  (1817),  reprinted  /oc.  cit.^  p. 
889,  &c.  How  Qoethe  continually 
hovered  between  the  theory  of 
types  and  that  of  development  is 
seen  in  the  following  passage  (1831, 
W.  W.,  vol.  vi.  p.  120):  "Das 
Wechselhafte  der  Pflanzengestal- 
ten,  dem  ich  langst  auf  seinem 
eigenthiimlichen  Gange  gefolgt, 
erweckte  nun  bei  mir  immermehr 
die  Vorstellung :  die  uns  umge- 
benden  Pflanzenformen  seien  nicht 
urspriinglich  determinirt  und  fest- 
gestellt,  ihnen  sei  viehmehr,  bei 
einer  eigensinnigen,  generischen 
und  specifischen  Hartnackigkeit, 
eine  gluckliche  Mobilitat  und 
Biegsamkeit  verliehen,  um  in  so 
viele  Bedingungen,  die  iiber  dem 
EIrdkreis  auf  sie  einwirken,  sich 
zu  fiigen  und  damach  bilden  und 
umbilden  zu  konnen." 
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"  For  as  I  tried  to  take  up  his  sharp  and  suggeative 
distiuetions,  his  expresBive,  usefid,  but  frequently  arbi- 
trary laws,  there  arose  in  me  an  inner  conflict :  what 
he  tried  forcibly  to  hold  asunder,  tended  according  to 
the  innermost  demands  of  my  nature  to  be  united."  And 
as  the  process  of  dividing,  ckasifying,  and  keeping  apart 
went  on  among  the  succeBsora  of  Linnaius,  ao  it  must 
liave  produced  in  many  genuine  observers  of  nature  a 
tendency  similar  to  that  which  Cioethe  describes.  They 
would  emphasise  the  resemblances  and  analogies  of 
natural  objects  and  their  organs  in  proportion  as  the 
classifiera  had  separated  and  distinguished  them.  And 
it  was  just  as  likely  that  the  artistic  mind  of  Goethe 
might  succeed  in  "  lifting  the  veil  of  nature,"  as  Hum- 
boldt '  put  it,  when  he  transmitted  to  Goethe  his 
au^efltive  work  on  the  geography  of  plants,  and  as 
Huxley*  repeated  in  1894.  Indeed  it  was  the  former 
who,  on  the  largest  scale,  had  traced  those  analogies  and 
correspondences   in   nature   which   are   so   much  dearer 

'  See  quotation  lujini,  p.  24S 
note  ;  olfo  ( '  Life  of  Owen,  toI.  iL 
p. -288):  "The  cultivator  of  botany, 
who  went  beyoud  the  cUtuiGcation 
of  'hay,'  became  fBtoiUar  with  facta 
of  the  aame  order.  Indeed,  flower- 
ing plants  fairly  thrust  tnorphu- 
logical  ideas  upon  the  obBerver. 
Flowers'  are  the  primers  of  the 
morphologist ;  thoae  who  run  may 
read  in  thera  uniformity  of  type 
amidet  endless  diversity,  single- 
nesB  of  plan  with  complex  multi- 
plicity of  detail.  As  a  mueicuui 
might  say,  every  natural  group  of 
floH'ering  plants  is  a  sort  of  visible 
fugue  wandering  about  a  centnJ 
theme  which  is  never  foreaken, 
however  it  may,  momentarily, 
cease  to  be  apparent." 


'  See  Ooetlie's  own  account  [in 
Werke,  2  Abth.,  vol.  vi.  p.  163): 
"SollM  jedoch  meine  Bitelkeit 
einigermassen  gekriinkt  sein,  daas 
man  weder  bei  Blumen,  Uinern, 
noch  Knbchelchen  meiner  weitar 
gcdenken  mag,  so  kann  ich  mich 
ail  der  wuhlthiitigeo  Theilnahme 
eines  hochst  geschiitzten  Freundea 
genug<«un  erhulen.  Die  deuteche 
UeborMtEung  aeincr  Ideeo  ku  einer 
Qeographie  der  PSanzen  nebst 
ednem  Maturgemiilde  der  Tropen- 
liinder  sendet  mir  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  mit  einem  Bcbmelchcl- 
hatten  Bilde,  wodurch  er  andeutet, 
daas  es  der  Foeaie  wohl  auch 
gelingen  konne  den  Schleier  der 
Natur  Bufmheben ;  und  wenn  er 
Bs sugeitlaht,  wer  wird  es  leugaenl" 
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to  the  poetical  mind  of  Goethe,  and  all  other  artists, 
than  the  separations  and  classifications  of  the  men  of 
science.  "  It  is  one  of  Humboldt's  imcontested  merits 
that  he,  in  order  to  prove  the  imity  which  rules  in 
the  formation  of  the  earth,  searched  for  analogies  in 
the  geological  constitution  of  distant  countries.  As 
we  see  him  pointing  out  numerous  novel  coincidences 
between  the  formations  of  Mexico  and  Hungary,  so 
likewise  we  owe  to  him  suggestive  hints  for  other 
similar  comparisons."  ^  But  the  man  in  whose  labours 
the  tendency  of  thought  which  was  imcritically  followed 
by  Goethe,  and  magnificently  represented  in  Himiboldt, 
foimd  the  clearest  scientific  expression,  so  far  as  animated 
nature  is  concerned,  was  ifitienne  GeofiFroy  Saint-Hilaire,       41. 

"  Oeofflroy 

the  friend  and  colleague  and  then  the  great  rival  of  |^^^ 
Cuvier.*  No  one  recognised  more  clearly  the  deeper 
significance  of  the  great  outburst  of  the  two  conflicting 
ways  of  viewing  nature  in  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1830  than  Goethe  himself,  who  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  his  life  was  deeply  stirred  by  seeing  his  favourite  ideas 
espoused   by  a  scientific    authority  of  the  first  order.^ 

'  See  Julius  Ewald  in  the  third  great  event  ?    The  volcano  has  come 

volume    of     the     'Leben     Hum-  to  an    eruption,   everything  is  in 

boldt's'  by  Bruhns  (Qerman  edi-  flames,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  dis- 

tion),  p.  184.  :   cussion    with    closed    doors.'      *A 

^  See  Huxley  in  *  Life  of  Owen, '  '   dreadful  affair,*    I    replied.     *  But 

vol.  ii.  p.  293.  what  else  could  one  expect  under 

'  Eckermann  in  the   '  Conversa-  the  well-known  circumstances  and 

tions  with  Goethe '  gives  the  follow-  ,   with  such  a  ministry,  but  that  it 

ing  remarkable  account,  under  date  |   would  end  with  the  expulsion  of  the 

2nd  August  1830  :  **  The  news  of  Royal  Family  V    *  We  do  not  seem 


the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion arrived  to-day,  and  created 
excitement  everywhere.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  I  went  to 
Ooethe.  'Well,'  he  called  out  to 
me,   'what  do  you  think  of  this 


to  understand  each  other,  my 
friend,*  retorted  Goethe.  *  I  am  in 
nowise  speaking  of  those  people ;  I 
am  concerned  with  quite  different 
things.  I  speak  of  that  most  im- 
portant  conflict   which   has   come 
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Similarly  the  aged  Gauss,  twenty-four  years  later,  listened 
with  emotion  when  Kiemanit,  in  his  celebrated  disserta- 
Uon,  touched  a  etring  that  had  been  vibrating  in  the 
maater's  soul  for  fifty  years,  unheard  or  unheeded  by 
any  other  thinker.'  We  can  beat  understand  the  two 
ways  of  reasoning  in  natural  objects,  which  found  an 
expression  in  the  controversy  between  Cuvier  and  Saint- 
Hilaire,  if  we  read  the  account  which  Goethe  himself 
subeequently  published  in  a  Berlin  periodical :  "  Cuvier 
labours  untiringly  as  a  distinguisher,  describing  accur- 
ately what  lies  before  him,  and  thus  attainB  a  command 
over  a  great  breadth  of  facts.  Geoffrey  Saint-Hilaire, 
on  the  contrary,  is  silently  exercised  about  the  analogies 
of  living  creatures  and  their  mysterious  relations." "  The 
two  men  had  worked  as  colleagues  for  thirty-eight  years, 
Cuvier  continuing  and  defining  more  clearly  the  clasei- 
^ing  work  of  Linmeus,  who,  for  example,  had  thrown 
all  non -vertebrate  animals  into  one  class.     This  led  him 

tu  pmifl  in  the  Acaiiemy  between 
Cuvier  sod  aeofiruj  Suot-Hil&ire, 
ftud  which  is  of  auch  importance 
to  science. '  Tliia  utteronca  nf 
Qoethe  wm  so  UDBipected  to  me 
that  1  did  not  know  what  to  aay, 
Mid  that  for  aome  oiiDutea  I  ex- 
perienced ft  complete  ceuBtioD  ot 
my  tlioughta.  '1'he  metier  ia  of 
the  greateit  importance,'  continued 
OoeUie,  'Bnd  you  hive  do  ides 
what  I  feel  coaceming  the  Dews 
of  the  leth  July.  We  now  have 
a  mijibty  ally  permaneDtly  in 
OeoRroy,  But  I  also  eee  from  it 
bow  groat  is  the  interest  of  the 
iCientlflc  world  in  France  in  this 
natter,  «■,  in  npite  of  the  rrightful 
(Kilitiual  eidtemnnt,  the  uieeting 
took  plaae  in  a  crowded  house. 
What  II  bfat  U.  that  the  synthetic 
'    alure,  introduced  by 


Geoffrey  in  France,  cannot  again 
go  baclL.  ...  I  have  for  fifty 
years  laboured  in  this  cause ;  first 
alone,  then  supported,  and  at  last, 
to  my  great  delight,  oicelled  by 
oongeoi^  minds.  .  .  ,  This  evenl 
ia  for  me  of  incredible  value,  and 
I  rejoice  rightly  aver  the  ultimate 
general  victory  of  the  cause  to 
which  1  have  dedicated  my  life, 
and   which  also   is  essentially   my 

'  On  this  incident  see  the  prefa- 
tory notice  in  Riemsjui's  '  Mathe- 
matisclie  Werke,'  ed.  Weber,  Ideipaig, 
1875.  p.  517  :  also  the  13th  chapter 
of  this  volume. 

'  Goethe  in  the  'Berliner  Jalir- 
bucher  fvir  Wiaaenschaftliche  Kri- 
lit,'  »ol.  ii.,  1830,  September,  re- 
printed in  Werke  U.  vol.  vii.  p.  187 
•99- 
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finally  in  1817  to  establish  the  four  great  classes — the 
vertebrate,  the  molluscous,  the  articulate,  and  radiated 
types — in  the  animal  kingdom.  His  colleague  had  con- 
tributed much  to  Cuvier's  work,  but  had  been  increas- 
ingly struck  by  what  he  termed  the  "unity  of  organic 
composition,"  which  he  evermore  looked  upon  as  a  key  ^ 
to  the  comprehension  of  nature:  he  searched  for  one 
plan  or  type  where  Cuvier  saw  four  types.  In  1818 
he  published  his  principle  in  a  celebrated  work  with 
the  title,  *Th^orie  des  Analogies,  ou  de  Philosophic 
Anatomique.'  *  It  has  been  correctly  stated  that  he 
only  gives  more  precise  expression  to  a  truth  known 
to  Aristotle  and  proclaimed  by  BuflFon,  that  the  mystery 
of  organisation  consists  in  "  unity  of  plan  combined  with       a, 

V  JT  Cuvier  and 

variety  of  composition."  Cuvier  emphasised  and  studied  oeottroy, 
the  latter,  his  colleague  the  former.  For  an  intimate 
knowledge  and  description  of  natural  objects  the  work 
of  distinguishing  is  all  important;  for  a  comprehension 
of  nature  the  connection  of  things,  the  unity  of  plan, 
the  filiation  and  relations  of  beings,  the  mutability  of 
species,  will  ever  be  the  more  important  and  fascinating. 
The  former  was  a  purely  scientific,  the  latter  a  philo- 


^  See  Goethe's  detailed  Report, 
Ice,  eU.t  Werke  II.  vol.  vii.  p.  173. 
A  yery  full  account  of  this  cele- 
brated controversy  is  also  given  in 
the  posthumous  work  of  Ducrotay 
de  Blainville,  'Cuvier  et  Geoffrey 
Saint-Hilaire,  Biographies  scientif- 
iques,'  ed.  Nicard,  Paris,  1890, 
pp.  357-378,  which  is  specially  in- 
teresting, because  Geofi^oy's  ideas 
were  there  traced  to  Lamarck  (p. 
351),  of  whom  Goethe  takes  no 
notice. 

'  See  the  "  £loge  Historique 
d'Etienne  Geofifroy  Saint-Hilaire,"  I 


par  P.  Flourens,  in  the  t^ird  volume 
of  his  'Recueil  des  Eloges,'  &c., 
Paris,  1862,  pp.  229-281.  He  quotes, 
inter  alia^  a  passage  from  Vicq- 
d'Azyr :  "  La  nature  semble  op^rer 
toujoura  d'apr^s  un  modMe  primitif 
et  gdndral  dont  elle  ne  s'^carte  qu' 
k  regret,  et  dont  on  rencontre  par- 
tout  des  traces.  ...  On  observe 
partout  ces  deux  charact^res  que  la 
nature  semble  avoir  imprimis  k  tous 
les  dtres,  celui  de  la  Constance  dans 
le  type  et  celui  de  la  varidt^  dans 
les  modifications,"  &c.  (p.  276). 
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aophical,  task.  Both  thinkers  were  right,  but  only  par- 
tially right,  as  Huxley  has  clearly  Bhown ;  ^  but  it  was 
natural  that  Cuvier's  poBitioii  should  for  a  long  time  be 
regarded  as  the  stronger ;  since  he  had  shown  how,  by 
detailed  research,  to  increase  enorraoualy  the  stock  of 
actual  knowledge  about  the  things  of  nature ;  whereas 
the  uncritical  and  only  half  practical  suggestions  of 
Goethe  had  undergone  in  the  wild  speculations  of 
Schelling,  Steffens,  and  Oken  a  development  that  fright- 
ened off  men  of  exact  thought.  Cuvier  saw  the  necessity 
of  crying  halt  to  these  vague  dreams  which  he  had  the 
merit  of  opposing,  for  the  lasting  benefit  of  true  science, 
with  the  full  force  of  his  great  authority.' 

As  in  France  and  Germany  so  also  in  England,  the 
tendency  to  distinguish  minutely,  to  describe,  to  classify, 
and  in  doing  bo  to  fill  the  museums  with  new  specimens. 


1  '  Lifa  of  Owen,"  vol.  ii.  p.  296  : 
"The  irony  of  hiatoiy  is  nowhere 
more  apparent  th&n  in  science. 
Here  we  see  the  men  over  whose 
minda  the  coming  eventa  of  the 
world  of  biology  cut  their  shudows. 
doing  their  b^t  to  ipoil  their  caee 
in  stating  it ;  while  the  man  whu 
represented  Bound  scieotjfic  method 
is  doing  hi«  best  to  etaj  the  inevit- 
■ble  progress  of  thought  snd  bolster 
up  antiquated  traditions.  The  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  during  the  last 
seventj  yean  enables  us  to  see  that 
neither  Geoffroy  nor  Cuvier  was 
altogether  right  nor  altogether 
wrong  ;  and  that  they  were  meant 
to  hunt  in  couples  instead  of  pull- 
ing against  one  another," 

^  As  to  Cuvier's  own  wavering  on 
the  great  question  of  the  Eiity  of 
spctcies,  see  Huiley,/oc.  eii.,  p.  SBl ; 
"  During  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career,  1  doubt  if  Cuvier  would  ' 
have  categorically  denied   any   of 


Geoffroy's  fundamental  theses.  And 
even  in  his  later  years  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  many  years  ago,  gave  me 
reasons  (or  the  opinion  that  Cuvier 
was  by  no  means  confident  about 
the  fixity  of  species.  There  wta 
never  any  lock  o(  the  scientific  im- 
agination about  the  great  anato- 
mist ;  and  the  charge  of  indifierence 
to  general  ideas,  sometimes  brought 
against  him,  is  stupidly  unjust." 
And  further,  p.  295 ;  "  In  later  life, 
however,  Cuvier  seems  to  have  be- 
come so  much  disgusted  by  the 
vagaries  of  the  Nnturphilotophif 
school,  and  to  have  been  so  strongly 
impressed  by  the  evil  which  was 
accruing  to  science  from  their  ex- 
ample, that  he  was  provoked  into 
forsaking  his  former  wise  and 
judicious  critical  attitude ;  and  in 
his  turn  he  adin>cal«d  hypotheses 
which  were  none  the  better  than 
those  of  his  opponents." 
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and  to  discover  and  arrange  systematically  unknown 
and  extinct  species,  got  the  upper  hand  for  a  long 
tima  No  one  has  done  better  work  in  this  large 
field  than  Eichard  Owen,  who  has  been  termed  with 
some  propriety  the  British  Cuvier.  But  in  following  o^en 
the  lines  and  filling  up  the  schedules  which  Cuvier 
had  prepared,  Owen  and  other  ^  contemporary  workers 
in  the  same  field  have  also  had  the  great  merit  of 
bringing  the  Cuvierian  view  to  the  point  where  it 
clearly  leads  on  to  another  and  more  comprehensive 
view  of  nature.  In  the  first  place,  it  happened  that 
in  finding  and  describing  the  remains  of  extinct  animals, 
increasing  difficulty  was  experienced^  in  deciding  to 
which  of  the  great  existing  groups  of  animals  they 
should  be  assigned.  There  arose  the  necessity  of  in- 
terpolating species  between  groups  which  we  now  look 
upon  as  widely  separated.  The  necessity  arose  of  form- 
ing the  conception  of  what  is  now  termed  the  "  inter- 


'  Huxley,  foe.  cU.,  p.  310  :  "  Un- 
lees  it  be  in  the  *  Ossements  foesiles,' 
I  do  not  know  where  one  is  to  look 
for  contributions  to  palaeontology 
more  varied,  more  numerous,  and, 
on  the  whole,  more  accurate,  than 
those  which  Owen  poured  forth  in 
rapid  succession  between  1837  and 
1888.  Tet  there  was  no  lack  of 
stnmg  contemporaries  at  work  in 
the  same  field.  De  Blainville's 
'  Ost^ographie  '  ;  Louis  Agassiz's 
monumental  work  on  fossil  fishes, 
achieyed  under  the  pressure  of 
great  obstacles  and  full  of  brilliant 
suggestions ;  Von  Meyer's  long  series 
of  wonderfully  accurate  memoirs, 
with  their  admirable  illustrations 
executed  by  his  own  hands,  all 
belong  to  Owen's  generation." 

'  See  on  this  Cams,  *  Geschichte 

VOL.  II. 


der  Zoologie,'  p.  648,  and  Huxley, 
loc.  cit.y  p.  309,  where  reference  is 
made  to  Owen's  memoir  "  on  an  ex- 
tinct mammal  discovered  in  South 
America  by  Darwin  in  1833,  which 
Owen  named  Taxodon  Platensis.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  title 
of  this  memoir  there  follow,  after 
the  name  of  the  species,  the  words 
'referable  by  its  dentition  to  the 
Rodentia,  but  with  affinities  to 
the  Pachydermata  and  the  herbi- 
vorous Cetacea '  ;  indicating  the 
importance  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  of  the  fact  that,  like  Cuvier's 
Anoplotherium  and  Palceotherium, 
ToModon  occupied  a  position  be- 
tween groups  which,  in  existing 
nature,  are  now  widely  separated. 
The  existence  of  one  more  '  inter- 
calary '  type  was  established." 

B 
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calaiy  type."  Especially  through  paLiiontoIogical  finds, 
the  landmarks  were  gradually  removed  which  separated 
the  distinct  species  and  groups  of  organised  beings. 
It  Iiad  hapi^ened  to  Cuvier  only  in  single  instances 
that  he  had  to  record  resemblances  lietween  widely 
separated  groups.  Such  resemblances  became  more  and 
more  frequent  and  perplexing.  In  the  second  place, 
Owen  had  the  great  merit  of  giving  more  definite  ex- 
pression to  the  conception  of  analt^ies,  as  developed 
principally  by  the  school  which  Cuvier  opposed.  In 
fact,  he  revised  and  brought  into  general  use  the  term 
"  homology,"  which  had  already  been  used  by  French  and 
German    anatomists   before    him.*      This   term  i 


'  Great  impurti 
Kihed   to  tlie   t^ 


r  utiiailiikted  in 
tlie  1:0  111  pi  iua  ted  and  clmnging  vo- 
vabular^  of  the  lUtural  scieDces, 
preeeDta  not  a  litOe  difHculty. 
It  id  a  fjood  exsicfjle  of  Ibe 
ulnsBLc&l  Baying  uf  Otwtlie,  "dssa 
wo  Begriffe  fehlen,  d&  etellt  ein 
Wort  su  guter  Zeit  nidi  ein."  iu 
the  uttempt  to  define  the  current 
term  "homulogy,"  in  seeking  for 
numerouH  eiBmple«  uf  liomolugieB 
u  diBtinguiahed  from  analogiec,  nat- 
uroliBti  were  ted  to  the  reoognition 
of  real,  not  only  of  lerbal  ur  logical 
diitiucbioDB.  Id  this  reipect  it  ia 
moat  iaatructive  to  read  Owen's 
U-eatiae  ■  On  the  Archetype  and 
Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate 
Skeleton'  (1848),  the  enlargetl  re- 
print of  a  Keport  to  the  British 
Auociation  in  1846.  In  it  he  gives 
a  pretty  full  history  o(  the  term 
homology,  which  in  the  tirat  half  of 
the  Dineteeuth  century  became  cur- 
rent with  special  meajiingB  in  three 
independent  evienoes.  With  the 
precision  of  the  usage,  both  in 
geometry  and  chemistry,  the  vague- 


there  8H)*B 
"iu  diffcrenl  aniinala  being  made 
nsmesakeB,  are  called  technically 
'  homoli'gues.'  The  term  is  lued 
by  logieiaiiB  as  synonymous  with 
'  homouyms, '  and  by  geometricians 
as  Higuiiying  'the  sides  of  aiiniliLr 
figures  wliieb  are  opposite  to  equal 
and  corresponding  angles,'  or  to 
parte  having  the  same  propor- 
tions: it  appears  to  have  been 
first  apvlieil  in  anatomy  by  the 
philoaopliical  cultivators  of  that 
science  in  Germany.  OeuSroy 
Saint  -  Hilaire  says,  '  Les  organes 
des  aena  soot  honiotogva,  comme 
s'eiprimerait  la  philoaophie  Al- 
lemande  ;  c'eat-a-dii«  qu'ila  sont 
analogues  dans  leur  mode  de 
d^veloppemeut,  a'il  eziste  v^ritable- 
ment  en  eux  un  mime  priiicipe  dc 
formation,  une  tendance  uui forme 
ii  se  r£p^ter,  h  se  reproduire  de  la 
mdme  fsfon.'"  After  remarking 
on  the  loineneas  of  this  deBnitiou, 
Owen  proceeds  to  give  his  own, 
taken   from   the   "Oloesary"   ap- 
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correspondence  of  parts  or  organs  based  not  so  much  on 
-external  likeness  as  on  similarity  of  origin.  By  admit- 
ting the  latter  conception,  the  idea  of  origin,  the  rigidity 
of  the  purely  structural  classification  was  lost.  Morpho- 
logy became  the  science,  not  of  fixed,  but  of  flowing 
forms  and  structures.  It  is  remarkable  that  Owen,  in 
following  up  this  line  of  reasoning,  was  pre-eminently  at- 
tracted to  the  oracular  writings  of  Oken,  whose  influence 
his  great  forerunner  Cuvier  had  combated  with  all  his 


pended  to  the  first  volume  of  hitt 
*  Hunterian  Lectures,'  as  follows : 
"  *  Analogue ' — A  part  or  organ  in 
one  animal  which  has  the  same 
function  as  another  part  or  organ 
in  a  different  animal."  "'Hom- 
ologue' — The  same  organ  in  dif- 
■erent  animals  under  every  variety 
of  form  and  function."  He  then 
goes  on  to  distinguish  "special," 
**  general,"  and  "  serial "  homology. 
Fop  a  history  of  thought  the  impor- 
tant point  in  all  theHC  discuAsions 
is  that,  besides  the  similarity  of 
structure  and  the  sameness  of 
function,  relations  and  points  of 
•comparison  of  a  different  kind 
were  introduced;  that  these  were, 
with  more  or  less  clearness,  traced 
to  development ;  and  that  through 
this  the  genetic  view,  the  doctrine 
of  descent,  was  prepared  by  those 
who,  like  Owen,  were  least  ready 
to  accept  it  when  it  appeared  in  a 
definite  form.  In  the  light  of  this 
new  view,  of  which  the  next 
chapter  will  treat,  the  whole  vocab- 
ulary of  the  older  morphologists 
required  recasting.  These  older 
views,  which  traced  homology  to 
the  existence  of  definite  types, 
models,  or  patterns  possessing  a 
purely  ideal  existence,  have  been 
termed  Platonic,  inasmuch  as  in 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  the  exist- 
ence of  a  world  of  ideal  forms  or 


archetypes  served  to  explain  what- 
ever of  order  is  found  in  the  real 
world  of  separate  things.  "  The 
term  'homology,'"  says  Prof.  Ray 
Lankester,  "  belongs  to  the  Platonic 
school,  but  is  nevertheless  used 
without  hesitation  by  those  who 
reject  the  views  of  that  school. 
Prof.  Owen  .  .  .  would  understand 
by  *  homologue '  the  same  organ 
in  different  animals  under  every 
variety  of  form  and  function.  .  .  . 
But  how  can  the  sameness  of  an 
organ  under  every  variety  of  form 
and  function  be  established  or  in- 
vestigated ?  This  is,  and  always 
has  been,  the  stumbling-block  in 
the  study  of  homologies  without 
the  light  of  Evolutionism  ;  for,  to 
settle  this  question  of  sameness, 
an  ideal  '  type '  of  a  group  of 
organisms  under  study  had  to  be 
evolved  from  the  human  mind, 
after  study  of  the  component 
members  of  the  group  ;  and  then 
it  could  be  asserted  that  organs 
might  be  said  to  be  the  'same' 
in  two  animals  which  had  a 
common  representation  in  the 
ideal  type"  ('Annals  and  Mag. 
of  Natural  History,'  4th  series, 
vol.  vi.,  1870,  p.  34,  &c.)  See  also 
Huxley  in  '  Life  of  Owen,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  303,  &c. ;  and  J.  Arthur  Thom- 
son, 'The  Science  of  Life,'  p.  82 
(1899). 
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might,  and  who  ''provided  him  with  the  subject-matter 
of  hiB  severest  as  well  as  of  his  most  justifiable 
sarcasms."  ^ 

The  great  extension  of  the  morphological  or  struc- 
tural view  of  nature  into  distant  time  and  space — into 
palaeontology  by  Cuvier  and  Owen,  into  geography  by 
Humlxjldt,  Kitter,  and  others — i,e,,  morphology  on  an 
extensive  scale — led  to  an  appreciation  of  the  labours 
of  a  different  class  of  students  of  nature,  namely,  those 
who — also  on  a  large  or  a  smaller  scale^ — ^investigated 
th<5  agencies  which  bring  about  and  the  laws  which 
govern  the  change  of  forms.  I  have  now  to  mention 
the  last  great  contribution  to  the  purely  morphological 
vi(jw,  I  mean  the  cellular  theory,  which  tended  ultimately 
in  a  similar  direction. 

The  earlier  researches  into  the  minute  microscopic 
Htnicturo  of  organised  beings — such  as  those  of  Malpighi 
liud  (Jrow  in  the  seventeenth  century — were  conducted 
by  j)erHonH  who  took  an  equal  interest  in  animal  and 
l)lant  lifo.^  lUit  this  class  of  research  soon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  spocialists,  with  the  result  that  anatomy, 
tho  Hcjioiujo  of  animal  structure,  and  phytotomy,  that 
of  v(»g(^tabl(i  structure,  wore  conducted  on  different  lines 


*  Huxlov,  'Life  »)f  Owen,'  vi>l.  ii. 

■•*  CuniH  (Mh»Mi'h.  «lor  ZiHihtgie,'  p. 
;tur>^  incntinnH  especially  Malpighi 
^lt»'JS-U»i»l)  as  ail  exi'«ption,  inan- 
miuh  »iJi  he  roiulucted  his  researcheH 
t'roiii  A  pui-ely  acientitic  intereHt, 
keeping  ihem  free  iroin  extraueoua 
prai'tieal  eousiilei'atioua.  *' In  his 
auutiiiiiy  of  plants  there  are  laid, 
nuuoover,  the  rtrst  foundations, 
nioi-e  tirnily  establisheil  by  all  sub- 


sequent researches,  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  composition  of  all  organised 
btxlies  out  of  cells,  which  has  given 
to  the  whole  conception  of  the  liv- 
ing creation  a  detinite  starting- 
point,  and  in  the  sei]uel  a  firm  basis 
for  the  genetic  view."  See  also  on 
the  same  subject,  and  on  the  rela- 
tion of  structural  and  physiological 
researches  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  Sachs,  *  Gesch. 
d.  Botanik,'  p.  351,  &c. 
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and  for  different  purposes.  The  fact  that  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  higher  animals,  which,  for  medical  reasons,  is 
more  interesting,  can  be  roughly  divided  into  a  variety* 
of  separate  organs  or  systems  of  organs,  each  of  which 
can  be,  to  some  extent,  studied  by  itself  as  we  study 
the  parts  and  workings  of  a  machine,  and  that  for  the 
physician  greater  interest  attaches  to  the  functions  of 
these  organs,  placed  anatomy  for  a  long  time  imder  the 
influence  of  physiology,  which  is  the  science  of  the  per- 
formance, not  of  the  structure,  of  the  parts  of  living  crea- 
tures. Phytotomy,  on  the  other  side,  was  for  a  long  time 
neglected,  awaiting  the  greater  perfection  of  the  micro- 
scope. Thus  it  came  about  that  down  to  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  century  the  morphological  study  of  animals 
and  that  of  plants  were  pursued  without  much  mutual 
benefit  or  regard.  The  phytotomists  of  the  seventeenth 
century  had  established  the  fact  that  plants  are  built  up 
of  minute  parts  called  variously  utricles,  bladders,  vesicles, 
but  mostly  cells,  and  which  were  compared  with  the 
structure  of  the  foam  of  beer  or  the  cells  of  a  honey- 
comb.^     DifiFerent  forms  were  assigned  to  these  cavities. 


^  Aug.  Pyr.  de  CaudoUe  begins 
his  *  Organographie  •  (1827)  with 
the  words  :  "  La  nature  iiitime  de8 
v^getaux,  vue  aux  plus  furts  micro- 
scopes, ofi&«  peu  de  diversit^s.  Les 
plantes  les  plus  disparates  par  leurs 
formes  ext^rieures,  se  ressemblent 
k  rint^rieur  h  un  degrd  vraiment 
extraordinaire,"  &c.  ;  and  after 
going  back  to  the  observations  of 
Malpighi  and  Grew,  and  referring 
to  the  recent  ones  of  Mirbel,  Link, 
Treviranus,  Sprengel,  Kudolphi 
Kieser,  Dutrochet,  and  Amici,  men- 
tions Kieser's '  M^moire  sur  I'Organ- 


isation  des  Plantes '  (Harlem,  1812) 
as  the  only  French  book  whicli  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  phytotomic 
researches  carried  on  by  the  Ger- 
mans, who,  after  the  lapse  of  a  cen- 
tury, were  the  first  to  take  up 
these  studies  again.  In  the  second 
chapter  De  Candolle  says:  "Le 
tissu  cellulaire,  considdrd  en  masse, 
est  un  tissu  membraneux  formd  par 
un  grand  nombre  de  cellules  ou  de 
cavity  closes  de  toutes  parts ; 
r^cume  de  la  bi^re  ou  un  rayon 
de  miel  en  donneut  une  idde  gross- 
i^re  mais  assez  exacte  "  (p.  11). 
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and  it  was  also  recognised  that  they  were  frequently 
elongated  into  tubes  or  joined  so  as  to  form  larger 
vessels.  In  all  these  researches  and  descriptions  para- 
mount importance  was  attached  to  the  form  and  com- 
position of  the  framework  of  this  cellular  arrangement^ 
and  only  little  to  its  contents.  In  fact,  the  historian 
of  botany^  characterises  the  period  from  1800  to  1840 
as  that  of  the  study  of  the  cellular  framework  of  plants* 
The  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  plant  structure  received 
primarily  the  greater  attention.  In  the  course  of  these 
researches,  which,  with  a  few  important  exceptions,  were 
all  carried  out  in  Germany,  one  point  was  permanently 
settled,  namely,  that  "  the  cell  is  the  one  fundamental 
4«.       element  of  all  vegetable  structure."  ^     No  one  did  more 

Hugo  yon  -n      •• 

Mohi.  to  establish  this  important  fact  than  Hugo  von  Mohl,. 

whose  name  has  been  somewhat  cast  into  the  shade  by 
the  more  attractive  writings  of  Schleiden.  It  was 
Schleiden  who  first  brought  the  new  cellular  theory 
into  popular  recognition,  not  without  an  admixture  of 
errors,  which  had  to  be  gradually  eliminated  in  the 
various  controversies  with  which  his  name  is  connected. 


^  See  Sachfl,  loc.  cit.f  p.  276,  &c. 
Thw  |)erio<l  finds  its  consummation 
in  the  researches  of  Hugo  von  Mohl. 
It  begins  with  tliose  of  Brisseau 
Mirbel,  the  fir»t  French  author  who 
took  uj)  this  line.  His  labours  were 
continued  and  criticised  by  a  long 


"undigestetl  copies  of  the  objects 
but  his  own  impressions  of  them" 
(p.  281). 

^  Sachs  assigns  the  final  estab- 
lishment  of  this  principle  to  the 
year  1831,  and  considers  it  as  one 
of     Mohl's     achievements,     since. 


list  of  German  naturalists.     Sachs   j  although     it     had     been     already 
also  refers  to  tiie  erroneous  habit   '■  announced  by  Sprengel  and  Mirbel, 


these  earlier  phytottunists  had  of 
gettinp^  their  (liagrams  of  what 
they  saw  by  the  microscope  made 
by  other  persons  who  were  suj)- 
posed  to  l)e  impartial  —  a  custom 
fortunately  abandoned  by  Mohl, 
who  in  his  drawings  did  not  give 


it  had  not  been  sufficiently  suiv 
ported  by  observations.  Even  the 
curious  but  antiquated  idea,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  spiral  fibre  formed 
a  fundamental  part  of  plant  struc- 
ture, sur\-ived  up  to  1830  (p.  323). 
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Schwann. 


But  the  highest  value  for  a  history  of  Thought  attaches 
to  this  point  for  a  diflferent  reason.  In  it  the  long- 
separated  lines  ^  of  botanical  and  zoological  study  met 
again.     Immediately  after  the  appearance  of  Schleiden*s       47. 

Schleiden 

epoch-making  publication — and  partly  in  consequence  of  »nd 
it — ^Theodor  Schwann  was  induced  to  collect,  in  1839, 
all  the  known  observations,  coming  principally  from 
the  school  of  Johannes  Miiller,  which  referred  to  the 
existence  and  formation  of  animal  cells,  and  to  utilise 
them  in  the  enunciation  of  his  great  generalisation, 
"  that  there  is  one  universal  principle  of  development 
for  the  elementary  parts  of  organisms  however  different, 
and  that  this  principle  is  the  formation  of  cells."  ^ 


^  The  fourth  decade  of  the  cen- 
tury was  also  the  period  in  which 
physical  and  chemical  methods  and 
ideas  were — notably  in  France  and 
Germany — made  useful  for  ana- 
tomical and  physiological  research 
in  zoology  and  botany.  Sachs, 
however,  significantly  warns  us 
against  the  view,  which  has  since 
been  frequently  put  forward  in  an 
exaggerated  form,  that  the  physi- 
ology of  plants  consists  in  nothing 
but  applied  physics  and  chemistry 
{loc,  ciLf  p.  393,  &c. )  That  Schwann 
himself  attcM^hed  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  this  point  can  be  seen 
from  the  preface  to  his  principal 
work.  This  appeared  in  1839,  and 
was  translated  into  English  by 
Henry  Smith,  and  published  by  the 
Sydenham  S<iciety  in  1847  with  the 
significant  title,  '  Microscopical  Re- 
searches into  the  Accordance  in  the 
Structure  and  Growth  of  Animals 
and  Plants. '  The  translator  has  also 
attached  a  rendering  of  Schleiden's 
*  Contributions  to  Phytogenesis,' 
which  appeared  first  in  Part  II.  of 
MiiUer's  *  Archiv  f  iir  Anatomie  und 
Physiologie'  in  1838,  and  was  also 


translated   in    *  Taylor's    Scientific 
Memoirs,'  vol.  ii.  part  6. 

*  Schwann,  loc.  cit.j  p.  165.  A 
little  farther  on  he  adds  the  follow- 
ing generalisation,  which  it  is  well 
to  read  in  the  light  of  more  recent 
researches  :  "  A  structureless  sub- 
stance is  present  in  the  first  instance, 
which  lies  either  around  or  in  the 
interior  of  cells  already  existing : 
and  cells  are  formed  in  it  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  laws,  which  cells 
become  developed  in  various  ways 
into  the  elementary  i^arts  of  organ- 
isms. "  It  is  clear  that  the  discovery 
of  what  may  be  called  the  morpho- 
logical element  or  unit  of  organised 
structures  in  this  view  meant  the 
end  of  pure  morphology.  The 
problem  of  the  explanation  of  exist- 
ing forms  was  handed  over  to  the 
student  of  development,  to  the  gen- 
etic view  and  conception  of  nature. 
The  cellular  theorv,  thus  enunci- 
ated  in  its  greatest  generality  by 
Schwann,  has  formed  a  kind  of 
provisional  resting  -  place  in  the 
study  of  the  forms  and  changes  of 
living  nature  ;  as  Newton's  gravita- 
tion formula  has  served  as  a  provi- 
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Mori/\iolfti(ii'jilly  the  microecopic  examination  of  animal 
iuul  v#'.getable  iltmiusH  lieul  thus  led  not  to  a  clearer  defini- 
tion of  iUc.  ifftuii  difrerence8  which  exist  in  the  forms  and 
nU  ij/aun^H  ot  thf)  larger  and  the  full-grown  organisms,  bat 
nilUi-.r  Uf  a  r^ffivictiori  of  their  intrinsic  and  essential 
iMiUii'Mi*MH,  ThfsMi)  difTcrences  could  not  be  explained  in 
tint  puntly  riirirjihological  manner  in  which  Haiiy  had 
hIiowii  how  U)  trfKM:  tho  difference  of  crystalline  forms 
Ui  \\\i\  Hhu|H)H  and  c^iiifi^uration  of  the  "mol^ules  in- 
l/j/iatiUiH."  Thn  divorHity  of  forms  had  to  be  traced  to 
«H.        priKinHMOH   of  growth   or  development  —  t.e.,  the  purely 

'|fi»liulil*1l  ..11 

or.u-"i''"'^  tiiorpholo^icul  oxiunination  lod  on  to  the  developmental 
"""'  or  ^ntititit^  Htudy  of  organic  forms.     And  this  was  made 

h(HI  iiiortf  ovidotit  whon  tho  inioroscopio  examination 
itwtiultMl  yt^t  othor  and  more  important  elements  in 
tilt)  (M)in|ioHition  of  oi^^anio  structures,  elements  which 
worn  mtoiuingly  (|uiU«  shaiiolosH  or  amorphous.  The 
Hkolotoh,  whi(^h  hml  ho  long  siHMnod  to  contain  the  key 
(o  (ht)  iuiiltM'Htunding  of  oi*gtinio  forms,  the  framework  of 
(ho  plant  Hti'urtutt\  tho  roll-walls  and  j)artitions,  with 
nil  Ihoir  ^tnuiu^trio  tigunm  and  armngoments,  turned  out 
lo  l»o  uf  (piito  MiHM»ndary  ini)H>rUuK'e  compareil  wth  the 
i'oll  iuuitoutri.  tho  HulkftUm'o  ouIKhI  in  animals  by  Dm'ardin 
itairmliv  uu\l  UI  W'gotnhlos  by  Von  Mohl  protoplasm,  and 
sMih  (ho  mulouM  v»r  voll  kornol,  which  had  lH?en  discovered 
li\    IJol'oil    lii\»\\u^      Aivonlingly  gival  interest  attached 

..(  iictl  i>t.ii  ivi  pK\-uv'4l  .w«ii\'iu>iu\.  vvM  vvuteut^  bv  IHgardm  {^receded 

h-tli    k.fdi  ii»li>-tu.i(i«    iu\N'l\«    uik-  the    euunciatioii    ot*    the    ceUuIar 

..  .1,1. 1  II  .Mrun.  with  ihv  vUiU'iviK"t>  ihevuv.     Bivwu's  vliAwerv  wa«  re- 

ii.ii  (l«-   iwi  uiul  ^i  ai  v>i  tho  \vllul<u-  tVii-wi   to   Ivth   bv   Schleideu   aad 

«i.     It   i  ■  i«  •(    \>  |>i\-viM'    i.^  th^i  v»l  Si*h>%tuiu.       lu    Caict,    l^wu's    re> 

,.•  ,,•!  til  '11  «ivuvhe«»  w^rv  much  better  known 

'  It  ill  (III.  Ii ..  .'wi  \  wi  ihotiUvlcuH  aiul  iVIk>we«.i  up  iu  GemiAUT  thui 

I  ,   I.  •\'.\\r  hi.'wii   utxl  \)uM\  \fi  thv  iu  Ku^UukI.    H b» («ife(wr9 were tnui«> 
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to  these  amorphous  ^  constituents,  and  chemical  investi- 
gations as  to  their  composition  were  added  to  the  previous 
microscopic  dissection.     The  purely  morphological  view 


lated  into  German  by  a  number  of 
botanists,  and  edited  in  five  volumes 
between  1825  and  1834  by  Nees 
von  Essenbeck.  He  did  not  collect 
his  original  ideas  into  any  great 
work  or  propound  a  new  system  of 
classification  as  did  Jussieu  and  De 
Candolle,  whom  he  equals  in  scien- 
tific importance  ;  his  valuable  gen- 
eralisations were  given  occasion- 
ally in  his  numerous  monographs, 
Sachs  considers  him  more  advanced 
than  the  two  great  rivals  just 
named,  inasmuch  as  he  had  an 
appreciation  of  questions  of  devel- 
opment which  they  lacked  ('  Gesch. 
d.  Botanik,'  p.  121).  Humboldt 
called  him  "botanicorum  facile 
princeps,"  and  succeeded  in  procur- 
ing for  him,  through  his  influence 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  pension  of 
£200  per  annum. 

*  The  definition  of  a  cell — 1.«.,  of 
the  morphological  or  form-element 
of  organised  matter,  as  consisting 
of  a  membrane,  a  cell  content,  a 
nucleus,  and  a  nucleolus — stood  in 
contrast  with  Felix  Dujardin's  de- 
scription, in  1835,  of  a  living  sub- 
stance which  he  met  with  in  bis 
researches  in  lower  animal  life,  and 
which  he  had  called  '^  sarcode."  In 
the  place  of  this  name — the  observa- 
tion of  Dujardin  being  little  noticed 
— Von  Mohl,  after  having  for  a  time 
accepted  the  erroneous  theory  of 
Schleiden  and  Schwann  as  to  cell- 
formation,  introduced  the  term 
'^protoplasma,"  which  has  been  re- 
tained in  science  as  the  name  of  the 
elementary  constituent  of  all  living 
matter  with  very  varying  defini- 
tions, according  to  the  different 
observations  of  animal  or  vegetable 
organisms  and  the  increasing  powers 
of  the  microscope ;  this  having  re- 
vealed structures  where  before  only 


formless,  amorphous  substance  had 
been  observed.  The  history  of 
these  fluctuations  of  opinions  and 
definitions  can  be  read  both  in  the 
older  histories  (Sachs,  Cams)  and 
the  more  recent  accounts.  Among 
these  numerous  expositions,  see 
especially  Yves  Delage,  *  L'H^r^dite 
et  les  grands  probl^mes  de  la  Bio- 
logic,' 1895,  p.  19,  &c. ;  0.  Hertwig, 
*The  Cell,'  translated  from  the 
German  by  H.  J.  Campbell,  1895  ; 
and  the  most  recent  work  by  Dr 
Val.  Hacker,  'Praxis  und  Theorie 
der  Zellen  und  Befruchtungslehre, ' 
Jena,  1899,  p.  10,  &c.  The  cellular 
theory  has  gained  enormously  in 
importance  and  in  popular  esteem, 
as  has  also  the  study  of  all  micro- 
organisms, through  its  application 
to  medicine  and  hygiene.  In  1847 
Rudolph  Virchow  founded  his  cele- 
brated "cellular  pathology,"  com- 
bining the  many  beginnings  of  the 
cellular  theory  which  had  been 
laid  by  others,  in  his  famous  axiom 
"  omnis  cellula  e  cellula. "  He  gave 
up  the  theory  of  the  free  forma- 
tion of  cells,  proclaimed  the  doctrine 
of  the  genesis  of  cells — even  patho- 
logical ones — by  cell-division,  and 
adopted  Goodsir's  theory  of  the 
uninterrupted  filiation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  all  living  matter,  of  the 
autonomous  cells.  As  in  general 
biology,  so  also  in  cellular  path- 
ology, the  last  fifty  years  have 
witnessed  great  controversies  and 
many  special  theories,  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  having  been  to  com- 
bine the  doctrine  of  the  autonomy 
or  individuality  of  the  cells  with  a 
correct  view  of  their  filiation  and 
connected  life.  In  spite  of  these 
many  changes  and  modifications,  the 
name  of  Schwann  still  stands  at  the 
opening  of  every  treatise  on  funda- 
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had  exhausted  itself.  The  fundamental  unity  of  the 
organisation  of  living  beings  had  been  proved ;  how  was 
their  actual  diversity  to  be  explained  ?  This  evidently 
required  considerations  of  a  very  different  kind.  What 
they  were  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  morphologist  in  the  middle  of  the  century 
had  thus  become  one  of  considerable  perplexity.^  It  may 
1x3  compared  to  that  of  the  organic  chemist  about  the 
same  time.  The  older  ideas,  around  which,  under  the 
great  influence  of  Cuvier  and  De  CandoUe  in  zoology 
and  botany,  of  Werner  and  Himiboldt  in  geology,  the 
morphological  classification  and  description  of  natural 
objects  had  clustered  on  the  Continent,  had  become 
obsolete.  The  doctrine  of  definite  types,  of  architec- 
tonic models,  or  of  distinct  ages  of  creation,  separated 
by  witastrophic  changes,  was  becoming  untenable ;  floras 
and  faunas  of  entirely  different  appearance  had  been 
revealed  in  other  countries  and  climates  in  the  distant 
past,^  or  in  the  great  newly-discovered  realm  of  living 


mental  biology,  nn<l  that  of  Virchow 
at  the  origin  of  imxlem  pathology, 
HH  the  greatetit  practical  application 
of  the  cellular  theory.  An  exceed- 
ingly good  record  of  the  different 
Mu\  <:hanging  views  referring  to 
the  cell  will  he  found  in  the  chapter 
on  *'('ell  and  IVotoplaani "  in  J. 
A.  'rhniiiMon'K  'Science  of  Life,' 
pj).   101-117. 

*  •*  ( )n  coniprend  airicineut  le 
dAr«)unigcnjent  de  Rohin  renon(,*ant 
ii  I'dificr  hoii  *Traitc  d'Anatornie 
gcn«''rul<*,'  uprcrt  avoir  tento  inutile- 
nient,  <hinH  -a '(Miiniie  anatoniitjue,' 
<h'  )M'n«'*trer  le  niocanisnie  des 
plKMioniriicM  nioh'culairert  H'accorn- 
plJHxant  dunn  Ich  corpH  org}inis(5H. 
liii  niorplioh»gie,  i>ourtant,  n'avait 
pa:^   (lit    Hon    dernier    mot,   et    la 


barri6re  bio-chimique  dtait  moins 
rapprochee  que  le  ne  croyaieut  les 
discipled  de  Comte  et  de  De 
Blainville  "  (Herrmann,  article 
"Cellule"  in  'La  Grande  Ency- 
clopddie,'  vol.  ix.  p.  1060). 

'^  Owen,  in  the  very  instructive 
"  General  Conclusions  "  to  the  third 
volume  of  the  *  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates'  (1868),  clearly  points  out 
how  the  i)osition  of  Cuvier  has 
been  made  untenable  by  these 
discoveries  :  "As  my  observations 
and  comparisons  accumulated,  with 
parijHissu  tests  of  observed  phenom- 
ena of  osteogeny,  they  enforced  a 
reconsideration  of  Cuvier's  con- 
clusions to  which  I  had  previously 
yielde<l  assent"  (p.  188).  "Accord- 
ingly,  these  results  of  extensive, 
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forms  only  accessible  to  the  microscope.  The  metamor- 
phosis of  the  different  organs  in  the  plant  had  been  sug- 
gested by  Wolf,  and  more  fully  demonstrated  by  Goethe. 
Unity  of  organisation  had  been  proclaimed  by  Saint- 
Hilaire  and  De  Blainville,  and  the  ultimate  identity  of 
the  elementary  structure  of  animals  and  plants  had  been 
demonstrated  by  Schleiden  and  Schwann.  How  was  the 
evident  relationship  of  the  different  types  of  living  beings 
to  be  explained  ?  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  very 
terms  which  were  then  used  implied  the  explanation, 
though  this  W61S  only  apparent  to  one  or  two  natuml 
philosophers  who  were  then  secretly  at  work.  The 
word  "affinity,"  which  in  chemistry  has  for  ages  been  4». 
used  to  denote,  without  explaining,  the  mystery  of  com- 
binations and  separations  of  different  substances,  had 
been  imported  into  philosophical  anatomy  to  denote  the 
deeper  structural  likeness  between  animals  which  at  the 
first  glance  appeared  to  belong  to  different  classes.  This 
word  ordinarily  implies  blood-relationship,  and  might  have 

patient,    aiul   unbiassed    indiK'tive  ■    wliich    tlicy    belonged,    I    waa    at 

research — or,  if  there  were  a  bia**,  length  led  to  recognise  one  cause 

it  was  toward  Cuvier — 8waye<l  with  ■  of  extinction  as  being  due  to  de- 

me   in   rejecting   the   principle  of  feat   *  in   the  contest   which,  as  a 

direct  or  miraculous  creation,  and  ,   living    organised   whole,   the  indi- 

in   recogniMing  a   *  natural   law  or  '.  vidual     of     each     si^ecies    ha<l    to 

secondary   cause     as    oi)erative   in  maintain  agaiuKt  the   surrounding 

the  production  of  8i)ecie8  in  orderly  agencies     which     might     militate 

succession  and  progression  '  (1849^'  agaiuHt   its    existence*"   (p.    797). 

(p.  789).  ..."  Kach  successive  parcel  .   Tlirough   this  paAsage,    quoted   by 

of  geological    truth  has  tended  to  Owen  from  the  preface   (1866)  of 

dissipate    the    belief    ir^  the    un-  the  same  work,  a  ccmtroversy  arose, 

usually  sudden  and  violent  nature  it  being  taken   by  a   reviewer  to 

of  the  changes  recognisable  in  the  prove   the   admission   of  the  Dar- 

earth's  surface.    In  specially  direct-  ;   winian  theory.      There  followed  an 

ing    my  attention    to    this    m(H)t  j   explanation    by    Owen,    rejecting 

point,  whilst  engaged  in  investiga-  \  natural  selection  and  the  admitted 

tions  of  fossil  remains,  and  in  the  contest  as  explanations  of  the  origin 

reconstruction    of    the    S|>ecie8  to  i  of  species. 
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BuggeBted  the  theory  of  descent ;  it  was  used  by  those 
who  most  strongly  repudiated  such  a  doctrine.' 

In  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
continual  recurrence  of  certain  definite  forms  in  nature, 
and  the  presence  of  an  evident  relationship  and  a  clear 
indication  of  metamorphosis  in  single  instances,  it  was 
natural  that  morphologista  of  the  first  order,  such  as 
Owen,  and  other  authorities  in  science,  such  as  Whewell 
in  England  and  Alexander  Braun  in  Germany,  should 
have  recourse  to  older  views  and  vague  philosophical 
theories.  Owen  in  1848  spoke  of  a  specific  oi^anising 
principle  which  "  moulds  in  subserviency  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  resulting  specific  forms,"  ai^ues  that  the  know- 
ledge of  such  a  being  as  man  must  "  have  existed  before 
man  appeared,  for  the  divine  mind  which  planned  the 
archetype  also  foreknew  all  its  modifications,"  and  con- 
cludes that  we  learn  from  the  past  histoiy  of  our  globe 
that  "  nature  has  advanced  with  slow  and  stately  steps, 
guided  by  the  archetypal  light,  amidst  the  wreck  of 
worlds,  from  the  first  embodiment  of  the  vertebrate 
iilea  under  its  old  ichthyie  vestment  until  it  became 
arrayed    in    the    glorious    garb    of    the   hiuuan   form."* 


'  Huile;  in  '  Life  <>l  It.  Oweti,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  302. 

'See  Owen's  trafttUe  'On  the 
Nature  uf  Limba,'  1810,  pp  S.'i, 
80.  In  tlie  esBSy  '  On  the  An:he. 
type  »nd  Homologies  of  tlie  Verte- 
brate Skeletnu,'  he  I'DtKiluclea  with 
the  foHowiDg 
udea  the  lita, 
vit*l  projierty,  or  force,  ■ 
duoB«  the  diTeraity  of  form  beloug- 
ing  to  liviuD  iMxlies  uf  the  ume 
DiBteriolB,  which  ditenity  cBDtiot 
he  explftioed  by  Hiy  known   pru- 


pei  tiex  of  matter,  there  appears 
oieu  to  be  in  eouiiter-operatinn 
(luring  the  building  up  of  nich 
bodies  the  polarisiug  force  perrsd. 
ing  all  space,  uid  to  the  operation 
of  nbich  (oroe,  or  mode  of  force, 
the  aimilarity  of  forms,  the  rep- 
etition of  porta,  the  aigna  i-S  the 
unity  of  organiBation  may  be 
mainlj  ascribed.  The  Platonic 
II^B  or  apecitiu  nrganiBing  principle 
or  force  would  seem  to  be  in  ta- 
tagobism  with  the  general  [lolar- 
iring   force,  and    to   aubdue    and 
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Whewell,  in  various  ptissages  of  his  *  History '  and  of  his 
*  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences/  argues  that  the 
explanation  of  organic  forms  is  to  be  found  in  the  study 
of  the  functions  which  each  organ  is  destined  to  perform, 
and  brings  morphology  back  under  the  guidance  of  physi- 
ology, from  which  De  Candolle  and  others  had  only 
recently  liberated  it.^  Alexander  Braun,  the  great  German 
botanist,  wrote  about  the  same  time:  "Although  the 
organism  in  its  growth  is  subject  to  physical  conditions, 
the  real  causes  of  its  morphological  and  biological  speci- 
ality lie,  nevertheless,  not  in  these  conditions :  its  laws 
belong  to  a  higher  grade  of  development  of  reality,  to  a 
sphere  in  which  the  capacity  for  spontaneous  self-deter- 
mination becomes   evident."  ^      Even   Johannes   Mliller, 


mould  it  in  subserviency  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  resulting  specific 
form  "  (p.  172).  Huxley  attributes 
these  theoretical  views  of  Owen  to 
the  influence  of  Lorenz  Oken,  the 
principal  scientific  representative 
of  the  school  of  the  **Natur- 
philosophie."  In  this  respect  Owen 
left  the  direction  of  study  initiated 
and  so  successfully  followed  by 
Cuvier.  In  fact,  though  opponed 
to  Darwinism,  Owen  did  not,  like 
Cuvier,  believe  in  special  creation, 
as  is  clearly  shown  in  a  passage 
frequently  quoted,  taken  from  the 
conclusion  to  the  third  volume  of 
Owen's  great  work  *0n  the  An- 
atomy of  Vertebrates'  (1868),  p. 
807 :  **  So,  being  unable  to  accept 
the  volitional  hypothesis,  or  that 
of  impulse  from  within,  or  the 
selective  force  exerted  by  outward 
circumstances,  I  deem  an  innate 
tendency  to  deviate  from  parental 
type,  operating  through  periods  of 
adequate  duration,  to  be  the  most 
probable  nature,  or  way  of  opera- 
tion, of  the  secondary  law,  whereby 


species  have  been  derived  one  from 
another." 

*  De  Candolle  is  very  clear  on 
this  point  ;  he  says  (*  Theorie 
dl^mentaire,'  p.  170) :  "  L'usage  des 
organes  est  une  consequence  de  leur 
structure,  et  n'en  est  nuUement  la 
cause,  comme  certains  dcrivains  irr^- 
fi^his  semblent  I'indiquer  ;  Tusage, 
quelque  soit  son  importance  dans 
r^tude  physiologique  des  etres,  n'a 
done  en  lui-meme  qu'une  mediocre 
importance  dans  I'anatomie,  et  ne 
pent  en  avoir  aucune  dans  la  tax- 
onomie ;  quelquefois  seulement  on 
pent  s'en  servir  comme  d'un  indice 
de  certaines  structures  h  nous  en- 
core inconnues  ;  ainsi  lorsque  je  vois 
la  surface  unie  d'un  p^tale  suinter 
une  liqueur,  j'eu  conclus  que  cette 
partie  est  glandulaire,  et  je  I'assimile 
aux  nectaires ;  mais  cette  assimila- 
tion, bien  que  reconnue  par  I'iden- 
titd  de  l'usage,  est  rcellement 
etablie  sur  I'identite  presume  de 
la  structure." 

3  Quoted  by  Sachs  ('Gesch.  d. 
Botanik,'  p.  188). 
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who  did  more  than  any  other  naturalist  to  base  zoology, 
anatomy,  and  physiology  on  the  foundation  of  the  exact 
sciences,  physics  and  chemistry,  "  assumed  the  existence  of 
a  vital  force  which,  differing  from  physical  and  chemical 
forces,  enters  into  conflict  with  them,  and  which  in 
organisms  acts  the  part  of  a  supreme  regulator  of  all 
phenomena  according  to  a  definite  plan."^ 
M).  The  insufficiency  of  a  purely  morphological  description 

ofthcmor-    of  livint?  beiuffs,  the  unsuccessful  search  for  the  morpho- 
view.  logical  elements  out  of  which  organisms  are  built  up,  as 

crystals  are  formed  out  of  the  inoUcvles  intigrarUes  of 
Haliy,  led  thinkers  (up  to  the  middle  of  the  century)  to 
have  recourse  to  older  and  vaguer  conceptions,  which, 
under  the  name  of  archetypes,  formative  influences,  vital 
forces,  &c.,  were  destined  to  help  where  the  purely 
mechanical  view  would  not  suffice.  This  dilemma  was 
appropriately  described  somewhat  later  by  one  who 
had — earlier,  perhaps,  than  any  other  thinker — eman- 
cipated himself  from  the  influence  of  these  fanciful 
conceptions.  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  *  Principles  of 
Hiology,'  published  in  1863,  expresses  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  ^ — 

"  If   we   accept   the  word   *  polarity '   qa  a   name  for 
the  force  by  which  inorganic  units  are  aggregated  into 


^  See  l)u  Bois-Reymoud,  "Ge- 
(liichtnissrede  auf  Johanii&d  Miiller" 
('Iteden,' vol.  ii.  p.  217). 

^  Tho  *  Priuciples  of  Biologj^' 
from  which  this  extract  is  quoted, 
appeared  in  Buccetwive  instahnente, 
beginning  in  January  1863.  It  is 
well  to  note  that  this  was  before  the 
appearance  of  Haeckel's  *  Geuerelle 
Morphologic,'  which  l>ear8  the  date 
1866.      It  does    not    appear   that 


Spencer  has  had  any  influence  on 
German  science,  though  no  doubt 
many  of  the  conceptions  put 
forward  in  the  numerous  treatises 
of  German  biologists  are  anticipated 
in  Spencer's  *  Biology,*  notably  in 
his  conception  of  the  physiological 
units  as  intermediate  between  com- 
pound chemical  molecules  and 
crystals  on  the  one  side,  and  cells 
on  the  other.      In  the  exhaustive 
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a  form  peculiar  to  them,  we  may  apply  this  word  to 
the  analogous  force  displayed  by  organic  units.  But 
polarity  is  but  a  name  for  something  of  which  we  are 
ignorant.  Nevertheless,  in  default  of  another  word  we 
must  employ  this.  ...  It  will  be  well  to  ask  what 
these  units  are  which  possess  the  property  of  arranging 


review  of  these  theories,  given  by 
M.  Tves  Delage,  a  very  prominent 
position  is  accordingly  assigned  to 
Herbert  Spencer's  biological  writ- 
ings. In  fact,  he  says  ('  L'Hdr^dit^,' 
p.  424  note) :  "  Ici " — 1.«.,  in  the 
*  Principles  of  Biology  '  —  "  est 
montr^e,  pour  la  premiere  fois 
et  avec  une  lucidity  parfaite, 
Futility  de  concevoir  des  particules 
sp^ciales,  elements  primitifs  de  la 
isubstance  vivante,  intermediaries 
auz  molecules  et  aux  cellules.  Les 
tr^  uombreuz  auteurs  qui  ont 
utilis^  la  mdme  idee  n'en  ont 
cr^  que  des  variantes.  Spencer 
est  le  vrai  p5re  de  la  conception 
initiale,  si  f^onde  comme  on  le 
verra."  And  again  (ibid.,  p.  836) : 
'' Brusquement,  avec  H.  Si)encer, 
on  tombe  en  plein  modeme.  ici 
plus  de  theories  vieillottes,  plus 
de  proc^^s  surannes.  .  .  .  Les 
phenom^nes  sont  decomposes  en 
leurs  elements  avec  une  puissance 
d'abstraction  qu'aucun  philosophe 
n'a  d^passee,  des  principes  gener- 
auz  sont  d^uits  qui  servent  2i  leur 
tour  k  juger,  k  interpreter  les 
ph^nom^nes,  U  les  ramener  a  leurs 
causes  vraies.  Comme  resultat  de 
aes  meditations,  Spencer  nous 
offre  les  'Unites  physiologiques,' 
particules  materielles  toutes  iden- 
tiques  dans  une  meme  esp^ce 
d'ltres  avec  lesquelles  il  croit 
que  I'organisme  doit  pouvoir  se 
construire  de  lui-mSme,  par  le  seul 
jeu  de  leurs  forces  moldculaires. 
.  .  .  n  a  .  .  .  ouvert  une  voie : 
sa  th^rie  est  un  des  bras  prin- 
ctpaux    du    Delta    de    ce    fleuve 


qui  nous  scrvait  de  terme  de  coni- 
paraison."  The  other  great  arm 
of  the  Delta  is  Darwin's  theory  of 
Pangenesis,  on  which  see  infra, 
chapter  xii.  of  this  volume.  Of 
others,  such  as  Erlsberg,  Haeckel, 
His,  Haacke,  M.  Delage  says  :  *Mls 
ont  reussi  seulemeut  a  niontrer 
qu*en  substituant  aux  forces  polaires 
des  'Unites  physiologiques,'  des 
formes  de  mouvement  ou  des 
proprietes  geometriques,  on  n'arrive 
pas  h.  un  meilleur  rdsultat."  Prof. 
Haeckel  in  his  *  Generelle  Mor- 
phologic' (1866)  has  interpolated 
a  special  investigation,  as  it  were, 
between  the  morphology  of  living 
things  and  the  corresponding 
science  of  inorganic  or  purely 
physical  (such  as  crystalline  and 
chemical)  structures  and  arrange- 
ment under  the  name  **  Pro- 
morphology,"  investigating  with 
much  ingenuity  all  manner  of 
symmetrical,  axial,  radial,  &c., 
configurations.  J.  Arthur  Thom- 
son ('Science  of  Life,'  p.  34)  re- 
marks that  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  this  subject  since, 
but,  as  stated  above  (p.  223  note), 
the  systematic  treatment  of  crys- 
tallography has  all  through  the 
century  appeared  to  biologists  as 
an  enticing  and  seductive  model, 
and  M.  Yves  Delage's  great  work 
gives  many  examples  of  this  tend- 
ency— see,  e.g.,  his  remarks  on  the 
theories  of  Haacke,  Cope,  Niigeli, 
Erlsberg,  and  many  others,  pp. 
304,  315,  424,  441,  451,  459,  475, 
495,  502,  593,  743,  &c. 
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themselves  into  the  special  structures  of  the  organism 
to  which  they  belong.  ...  On  the  one  hand,  it  cannot 
be  in  these  proximate  chemical  compounds  composing 
ethnic  bodies  that  this  specific  polarity  dwells ;  .  .  . 
the  occurrence  of  such  endlessly  varied  forms  would  be 
inexplicable.  On  the  other  hand,  this  property  cannot 
reside  in  what  may  be  roughly  distinguished  as  the 
vwrphological  wtiita.  The  germ  of  every  organism  is 
a  niici'OBcopic  cell,  or  a  structui-eleas  blastema  which 
nevertheless  exhibits  vital  activities.  ...  If,  then,  this 
oi^nic  polarity  can  be  possessed  neither  by  the  chemical 
units  nor  the  morphological  units,  we  must  conceive  it  as 
poasessed  by  certain  intermediate  units  which  we  may 
term  physioloffical.  .  .  .  We  must  conclude  that  in  each 
case  some  slight  difference  of  composition  in  these  units 
.  .  .  produces  a  difference  in  the  form  which  the  aggre- 
gate of  them  assumes." 

Now,  there  are  only  two  ways  open  to  the  purely 
scientific  thinker  by  which  he  can  reach  these  inter- 
mediate structures  lying  between  the  mathematical  forms 
of  crystals  or  the  molec»ilar  arrangement  of  atoms,  and 
the  visible  but  apparently  structureless  forms  of  cells  and 
protoplasm.  One  of  these  is  the  still  more  advanced 
analysis  of  these  microscopic  structures  by  still  greater 
powers  of  magnifying  instruments ;  the  other  is  the 
mathematical  method  of  calculating  from  simple  begin- 
nings the  complex  forms  of  equilibrium  which  atoms  or 
molecules  are  capable  of  assuming  under  the  action  of 
known  forces.  It  appears  unlikely  that  the  powers  of 
the  microscope  can  be  much  further  extended ;  and  the 
mathematical  calculation  uf  even  the  simplest  configur- 
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ations  of  attracting  and  repelling  centres,  or  of  linked 
vortex  rings,  is  already  so  formidable  that  much  cannot 
be  expected  in  that  direction.  These  intermediate  units, 
vastly  more  complex  than  the  most  complex  chemical 
molecules,  and  vastly  more  minute  than  the  smallest 
visible  grain  of  protoplasm,  must  therefore  for  a  long 
time  to  come  lie  in  the  region  of  hypothesis,  unattainable 
for  the  eye  or  the  calculus;  an  indication  rather  than 
a  real  guide  for  our  scientific  researches.  Seeing,  then, 
that  the  study  of  forms  —  the  morphological  view  of 
natural  objects  in  the  case  of  organic  beings,  where  to 
the  naive  contemplation  of  things  these  forms  seemed  full 
of  so  much  significance,  indicative  of  so  much  meaning, 
possessed  of  so  much  beauty  and  striking  suggesliveness 
— ^has  led  to  no  comprehension  of  the  essence  of  vital 
phenomena,  and  hardly  even  aflforded  a  safe  criterion  for 
classification,  it  is  intelligible  how  the  scientific  interest       52. 

°  Change  of 

has  moved  away  from  the  consideration  of  the  fixed  forms  Hcientioc 

*'  interests. 

and  structures  to  that  of  the  variation  and  continued 
change  of  these  forms.  This  alteration  in  the  scientific 
way  of  looking  at  the  actual  forms  of  nature,  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  tendency  we  had  occasion  to  notice 
when  dealing  with  the  abstract  sciences.  Many  things 
which  once  seemed  at  rest,  or  possessed  of  very  simple 
rectilinear  motion,  have  revealed  themselves  to  the  mind's 
eye  as  complex  states  of  motion.  Colours  are  exceedingly 
minute  and  rapid  but  well  defined  vibrations ;  the  dead 
pressure  of  gases  is  the  impact  of  numberless  quickly- 
moving  particles;  and  the  wonderful  properties  of  the 
whirling  vortex  ring  have  made  us  familiar  with  what 
has  been  termed  the  dynamical  or  moving  equilibriimi,  the 

VOL.  II.  s 
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semblance  of  apparent  rest  produced  by  very  rapid  rotary 
motion.  Kest  and  fixity  of  form  seem  only  to  exist 
apparently  or  for  transient  moments  in  the  history  of 
natural  events ;  and  even  the  finished  and  recurring  struc- 
tures of  living  beings,  which  appear  to  our  eyes  to  be 
possessed  of  so  much  finality  and  sometimes  of  so  much 
finish,  owe  these  qualities  only  to  the  comparatively  short 
space  of  time  during  which  we  are  permitted  to  gaze 
at  them,  and  to  our  ignorance  of  the  slow  but  endless 
changes  to  which  they  are  nevertheless  subject. 
M.  The  period  from  1800  to  1860  can  be  termed  the 

Tlif.  iDorpho- 

M^*  morphological  period  of  natural  science.  It  succeeded 
the  period  of  the  simpler  natural  history,  which  had 
been  mainly  occupied  with  classification  and  description 
of  specimens.  During  the  morphological  period  the 
knowledge  of  the  existing  things  and  forms  of  nature 
was  not  only  largely  extended  by  excursions  into  distant 
lands  and  periods  of  history,  but  forms  were  also  studied 
in  situ,  and  the  living  things  visited  in  their  habitats. 
A  deeper  knowledge  of  the  connection  and  interdepend- 
ence of  natural  things  and  events  was  thus  gained,  and 
the  relations  and  resemblances,  the  analogies  and  homo- 
logies, of  the  various  forms  were  impressed  on  the  observer. 
Besides  all  this,  the  microscope  revealed  the  innermost 
composition  and  the  ultimate  structural  sameness  of  living 
matter,  adding  moreover  the  knowledge  of  an  enormous 
creation  which  remains  hidden  to  the  unarmed  eye  of 
the  ordinary  observer.  The  morphological  view  also  took 
note  of  the  relatedness  and  apparent  recurrence  of  definite 
forms  called  types,  of  the  so-called  fixity  of  species  and 
the   succeeding    characteristic    periods    of    creation,   and 
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sought  to  explain  these  morphologically:  i.e.,  it  sought 
in  the  abstract  study  of  forms — sometimes  geometrical, ; 
sometimes  artistic — the  key  to  an  understanding  of  the ' 
recurrence  as  well  as  the  continued  variation  of  definite 
types.  The  relationship  was  mostly  looked  upon  as  ideal, 
not  real  How  a  gradual  change  came  over  this  view 
of  nature,  how  the  study  of  development  led  on  to  the 
modem  ph£ise  of  natural  science  which  is  governed  by  the 
genetic  view,  I  shall  try  to  show  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

ON    THE   r;ENETIC    VIEW   OK    NATURE. 

1.        WuijJiT  the  ^reat  iniluence  of  Buch  leaders  in  scientific 

ftUcii 

4<iyiia-  thoiii/ht  uH  (Jiivier,  JJe  Cundolle,  and  Humboldt  on  the 
»foiiii».  (.'(iiitiuent,  and  of  llichard  Owen  in  this  country,  was 
iiuiinly  exerted  iu  spreading  the  morphological  view  of 
nature,  describing  on  a  large  scale  or  in  minuter  detail 
the  typicial  recurring  forms  which  natural  objects  or 
natuial  scenery  present  to  the  eye  of  the  unbiassed 
olmei'vor,  another  school  of  naturalists  was  secretly  busy 
in  following  up  the  changes  to  which  all  the  things  of 
nature  Heeni  continually  subjected.  They  were  as  much 
inipn^HHiul  with  this  restless  movement  of  everything  as 
the  otht^i-H  were  with  the  continual  recurrence  of  certain 
dt^tinite  fonna — l)e  they  geometrical  or  artistic.  The 
gelu^^al  iiloas  which  underlay  their  researches  were  not 
new, — thoy  weit^  proluibly  older  and  more  familiar^  than 

^  C\)aiUK>^oiiu*ii  of  h11  tioi'tMalK>uml  in^  thnmgh  terrestrial,  inanimate 

iu  tthiu>dt  evvrv  Hteiature,  auriont  or  I  aiul    aniumte,    phenomena    to   the 

uuKieni,  whcitMit  (.\>MUU)^raphy,  ai*-  central  and  crowning  phenomenon 

curuto,  (taiiiHtakiiig,  aiul  rvliable,  in  ;  of  human  life,  was  A.   von  Hum- 

i>t  coiuparativelv  lev'ent  date.     The  ■  U>Idt'tf  'Kcv^uuna':  and  it  is  interest- 

tii-Ht    attempt    to    give     a    purely  ing  to  note  how  averse  the  author 

deoK'riptive  picture  of  uatui-e  a^t  a  j  wan  t^>  iutnnluce genetic  expoaitiMis. 

whole,    t>«Kiiiuiiig   with   the  larger  Iu  fact,  it  has  been  truly  remarked 

featui'eM  of  the  uuivertM^  aiul  aitcend-  that  Humboldt's  influence  went  to 
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the  types  and  epochs  of  the  other  and  dominant  school ; 
but  they  were  difl&cult  to  grasp,  being  not  unfrequently 
fantastic  compromises  between  the  legends  of  religious 
tradition  and  the  b^nnings  of  scientific  thought.  For 
a  long  time  they  evaded  the  endeavour  to  put  them  into 


encourage  purely  morphological 
and  to  discourage  genetic  con- 
siderations. Accordingly  the  many 
beginnings  of  a  scientific  account 
of  the  origin  and  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  things  around  us,  of 
which  Lyell  gave  the  first  fairly 
accurate  summary  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  *  Principles  of  Oeol- 
ogy'  (Ist  ed.,  1830),  were  hardly 
noticed  in  the  'Kosmos'  (vol.  i., 
1845,  vol  ii.,  1847).  None  of  the 
oelebrated  cosmogonical  hypotheses, 
which  we  shall  deal  with  in  this 
chapter, — neither  the  *  Protogsca  * 
of  Leibniz  nor  the  '  Epoques  de  la 
Nature*  of  Buffon,  neither  Kant's 
nor  Laplace's  nebular  theory,  nor 
even  the  brilliant  introduction  to 
the  *  Ossemens  fossiles '  of  Cuvier, 
though  the  latter,  and  still  more 
Laplace,  must  have  had  a  great 
personal  influence  on  him,  —  re- 
ceive any  adequate  attention  in 
the  pages  of  'Koemos.'  They  are 
rarely  referred  to,  and  then  only  as 
works  of  imaginative  value,  for 
which  the  true  scientific  ground- 
work, extensive  observation,  and 
especially  the  experiences  and 
results  of  travel,  are  wantiug. 
Humboldt,  whose  mind  was  stored 
with  these  riches  in  an  abundance 
and  variety  unequalled  before  or 
since,  limited  himself  to  a  por- 
traiture, to  a  panoramic  and  mor- 
phological, to  a  structural  and 
architectonic  view  of  things,  with 
which  he  combined  a  deep  sense  of 
the  reaction  which  the  ccntempla- 
taon  of  nature  must  have  on  the 
artistic  faculty.  (See  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  second,  the  most 
brflUaat,    volume    of    'Kosmos.') 


Grenetic  theories  were  to  his  mind 
premature  and  foreign  to  his  pur- 
pose. "The  mysterious  and  un- 
solved problems  of  development  do 
not  belong  to  the  empirical  region 
of  objective  observation,  to  the 
description  of  the  developed,  the 
actual  state  of  our  planet.  The 
description  of  the  universe,  soberly 
contined  to  reality,  remains  averse 
to  the  obscure  beginnings  of  a 
history  of  organic  life,  not  from 
modesty,  but  from  the  nature  of 
its  object  and  its  limits  "  ('  Kos- 
mos,'  vol.  i.  p.  367).  "The  world 
of  forms,  I  repeat,  can  in  the  enum- 
eration of  space  relations  only  be 
pictured  as  something  actual,  as 
something  existing  in  nature  ;  not 
as  a  subject  of  an  intellectual  process 
of  reasoning  on  already  known  causal 
connections.  .  .  .  They  are  facts  of 
nature,  resulting  from  ihe  conflict 
of  many,  to  us,  unknown  conditions 
of  active  push  -and  -  pull  forces. 
With  unsatisfied  curiosity  we  ap- 
proach here  the  dark  region  of 
development.  We  have  here  to  do, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  frequently 
misused  word,  with  world-events, 
with  cosmical  processes  of  im- 
measurable periods.  .  .  .  The 
present  form  of  things  and  the 
precise  numerical  determination  of 
relations  has  not  hitherto  succeeded 
in  leading  us  to  a  knowledge  of 
states  traversed,  to  a  clear  insight 
into  the  conditions  under  which 
they  originated.  These  conditions 
are  not  therefore  to  be  termed 
accidental,  as  man  calls  ever}' thing 
that  he  cannot  explain  genetically  " 
(vol.  iiL  p.  431). 
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exact  language.  It  is  only  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  the  many  independent  lines  of 
reasoning,  the  fragments  of  the  great  doctrine  of  develop- 
ment, have  been  united  together,  that  the  search  after  the 
principles  or  laws  which  govern  the  restless  change  has 
l^een  rewarded  by  a  certain  number  of  definite  results, 
and  that  what  was  once  vague,  fanciful,  and  legendary 
has  become  a  leading  idea  in  all  the  natural  sciences. 
As  in  other  instances  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice,  so  also  in  this  case,  the  appearance  of  clearer  and 
more  definite  ideas  has  been  heralded  and  helped  by  a 
novel  mode  of  expression,  by  a  new  vocabulary.  The 
word  "evolution"  has  in  this  country  done  much  to 
popularise  this  way  of  regarding  natural  objects  and 
events :  abroad,  the  word  has  not  met  with  the  same 
popular  acceptance.  It  was  known  there  and  used  in 
science  and  literature  when  it  was  yet  unknown  in  this 
country,  and  has  in  consequence  not  been  monopolised  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  English  language,  to  denote  the 
continuous  and  orderly  development  of  states  and  forms 
of  existence.^     Moreover,  it  has  been  identified  in  this 


^  On  the  older  and  luoderii  use 
<){  the  word  "evolution"  in  the 
Knglirih  language  Bee  Huxley's 
article  in  the  9th  ed.  of  the 
*  Kncy.  Hrit.'  It  in  reprinted  in 
his  collected  enHayH  with  the  title 
*'  Kvolution  in  Biology."  Accord- 
ing to  Huxley,  the  term  "evolu- 
tion "  wuM  introduced  in  the  former 
liitlJ  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
o\i\fiMl'u>i\  to  "  ejiigenenia."  The  two 
U'l  niH  dimotcd  the  two  theories  of 
tint  ift:fn'tnl'u>n  of  living  things,  by 
d«v<-l«*pnient  of  i)re- formed  germs 
<|/f<'  tot  (nation)  or  by  successive 
diffi-M-niiation  of  a  relatively  homo- 


geneous rudiment  (aft«r -formation). 
Harvey,  the  expounder  of  the  latter 
theory  against  Malpighi,  who  em- 
braced the  former,  calls  the  first 
^^metamorphoBis."  Leibniz,  Bon- 
net, and  latterly  Haller,  were  "evolu- 
tionists" in  the  older  sense  of  the 
word ;  Harvey,  C.  F.  Wolf,  and 
the  modern  school  of  embryologiste, 
with  von  Baer  as  ita  most  eminent 
representative,  were  adherents  of 
the  originally  Aristotelian  theory 
of  "  epigenesis."  "  Nevertheless,"  as 
Huxley  says,  "  though  the  concep- 
tions originally  denoted  by  *  evolu- 
tion'    and     development'     were 
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country  with  a  special  philosophical  teaching,  that  of 
Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  which,  whilst  in  many  points 
coinciding  with  scientific  views  of  development,  has 
some  special  and  peculiar  features  which  will  occupy 
us  further  on  in  our  survey  of  thought.  Having  sought 
therefore  for  a  term  which  is  to  comprise  all  the  con- 
tributions to  scientific  thought  which  deal  with  the 
change  and  development  of  natural  objects  and  events, 
I  propose  to  use  the  older  word  "  genesis,"  and  to  call 
this  view  "  the  genetic  view  of  nature  " :  it  is,  in  general, 
the   view  which  seeks  to  give  answer  to  the  question, 


"Genesia/ 


shown  to  be  untenable,  the  words 
retained  their  appHcation  to  the 
process  by  which  the  embryos  of 
living  beings  gradually  make  their 
appearance  ;  and  the  terms  *  de- 
velopment,' *  Entwickelung,'  and 
*  evolutio  '  are  now  indiscriminately 
used  for  the  series  of  genetic  changes 
exhibited  by  living  beings,  by 
writers  who  would  emphatically 
deny  that  *  development  *  or  '  Ent- 
wickelung'  or  'evolutio,*  in  the 
sense  in  which  these  words  were 
usually  employed  by  Bonnet  or  by 
Haller,  ever  occurs."  The  word 
evolution  has,  however,  acquired 
in  the  English  language,  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Mr 
Spencer's  writings,  a  much  wider 
sense  than  evolution  in  biology 
implies :  in  fact,  it  takes  the  place 
of  the  German  "  Werden,"  a  word 
much  used  in  the  philosophical 
writings  influenced  by  the  Hegelian 
doctrine,  which  indeed  taught  a 
logical  or  dialectic  development  of 
things,  as  Herbert  Spencer  and  his 
school  teach  a  mechanical  develop- 
ment. There  seem  to  be  given  to 
us  by  observation  only  two  elemen- 
tary processes  of  change,  or  of 
"  Werden  "  (in  Greek  yiyvtaOaiy  in 
French  "devenir,"in  English  "be- 


coming," in  Latin  "fieri,"  in  German 
also  the  synonym  "  geschehen  "  i. 
These  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
process  of  mechanical  motion,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  process 
of  logical  thought :  the  one  being 
the  movement  of  external  things, 
ultimately  of  atoms,  the  other  the 
spontaneous  movement  of  what 
Hume  called  idea^.  When  the 
thinking  mind  fixes  its  attention  on 
the  "  fieri "  rather  than  the  "  e«se  " 
of  things  there  are  accordingly  two 
clues  available,  the  mental  or  the 
physical,  the  logical  or  the  mechan- 
ical. Many  times  taken  up  in 
earlier  ages,  both  have  been  con- 
sistently applied  only  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  latter  by  Her- 
bert Spencer,  the  former  fifty 
years  earlier  by  Hegel,  whose 
philosophy  is  fundamentally  as 
much  a  logical  as  the  former  is  a 
mechanical  system  of  evolution. 
The  narrower  meaning  of  evolution 
in  biology  is  usually  given  in 
French  by  the  word  "  transforui- 
isme,"  in  German  by  "Entwick- 
elungslehre"  or  "  Darwiuisraus. " 
See  on  the  general  subject  Prof. 
James  Sully's  able  article  on 
"  Evolution "  in  the  9th  ed.  of 
the  *Ency.  Brit.' 
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How  have  things  come  to  Ije  what  they  are  ?      What 
is  their  history '  in  time  ? 

The  first  great  philosopher  of  inorlern  times  who  aeema 
to  have  approached  the  question  of  the  genesis  of  the 
objects  of  nature  in  the  modem  scientific  spirit  was 
Leibniz,  who,  in  composing  his  local  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  Guelphs  and  ttie  antiquities  of  Brunswick, 
pushed  his  researches  into  prehistoric  times  and  made 
use  of  the  geological  and  mineralogical  data  supplie<l  in 
the  Harz  forest  and  mountains  to  arrive  at  conjectures 
as  to  the  past  history  of  the  earth.  His  ideas,  based 
upon  local  facts  and  observations  on  stratification 
and  fossil  remains,  were  collected  in  a  famous  tract 
entitled  '  Protogica,'  which  during  his  lifetime  was  only 
known   in  alwtract,''  and  was  published  in   1749,  many 


'  AlthciUKh  tlia  word  "geiiesi*," 
Cliraugli  iU  use  in  tlie  Scr-i])ture8, 
Uu  acquired  the  meaning  of  a  oax- 
n-tive  uf  tbe  uriKin  or  beginning  of 
thiogs,  this  meaning  a  not  oeeea- 
Mrily  implied  in  the  word  ylyna- 
001,  ftnd  the  genetic  view  of  nature, 
or  things  in  general,  may  limit  it- 
Mjlf  to  the  study  of  obgervable, 
actual  change,  reuuuQoing  alto- 
gether the  queation  uf  origins. 
The  German  word*,  "  werden  "  and 
"geBchehen,"arein  this  reapect  lese 
ambiguous  and  lew  ambitiouB,  and 
many  phituaophera  may  aocurdingty 
preter  " eyolution "  to  "genoiis.' 

*  On  the  connecljon  of  Leibniz's 
geneliic  studioa  with  his  Hietory  of 
Bruniwick,  which  ezpaaded  under 
hia  handa  into  the  '  Annales  im- 
perii oocidentia  Brunavicenaea  ' 
(edited  by  I'ertz  in  tbe  firat  three 
volumes  of  '  LeibnlEens  Oesam' 
melte  Werke,'  Hannover,  1843-47, 
4  voli.),  Me  the  introduction  by 
Scheldt  to  hia  complete  edition  <^ 
the   'PrutoguM,'    Gbttisgen,    1741) 


(reprinted  in  the  lacond  volume  of 
Dulena'  '  Leibnitii  Opera  Omnia,' 
176S)!  the  words  of  Leibniz  him- 
self iu  tbe  'Plan'  of  hia  Hiatory 
(quoted  by  PertE,  vol.  i.  p.  ixiii) : 
"  Prsmitletur  hia  annalilius  quat- 
dam    diaaertatio    de    antiquiasimo 


1    region 


historicns  ex  natuni!  vestigiia  haberi 
potsot"  :  theaddreas  of  Ehrenberg, 
'  Oeber  Leibnitzena  Methode'  (Ben 
lin,  1S4G);  the  account  in  Guhr- 
Buer'a  '  Life  of  Leibniz '  ( 1 846,  vol.  i. 
p.  IW!),  aud  au  interestiug  note  in  the 
appendix).  Fonlenelle.who  knewot 
the  'Protogaa'only  by  theabrtract 
(ed.  1663)  in  the  Leipaic  'Acta,' 
and  from  correspondenDe  with  Eck- 
hordt,  Leibnia's  eieeutor,  saya  in 
his  'Eloge  de  Leibnii':  "II  la 
[vit,  tbe  History]  faiaail  prA^er 
par  une  diaaertation  sur  I'etat  de 
I'Allemagne,  tel  qu'il  ^tail  avant 
toutea  les  liistoirea  et  qu'on  pouvut 
le  conjeoturer  par  les  monuments 
nature]*  qui  en  dtaient  reatea ;  dee 
coquillagea  p6ui&t»  dana  ler  terrea. 
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years  after  his  death.  He  conceived  that  both  fire  and 
water  ^  had  been  at  work  in  forming  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  suggested  that  similar  examinations  of  other 
localities  *  would  be  required  in  order  to  arrive  at  general 
conclusions.  Such  were  subsequently  supplied  by  Werner, 
de  Saussure,  Pallas,  Hutton,  Cuvier,  and  William  Smith, 
before  the  systematic  exploration  of  the  whole  globe  be- 
came in  the  nineteenth  century  one  of  the  tasks  of 
geological  science.  A  few  years  after  the  publication  of 
Leibniz's  speculations,  which  pointed  to  an  accumulation 
of  local  observations  as  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  history 


deB  pierres  oil  se  trouvent  des  eiu- 
preintes  de  poissons  ou  de  plantes 
qui  ne  sont  point  du  pays,  m^dailles 
iiioontestables  du  d^uge,"  &c.,  kc. 
How  very  much  Leibniz  waa— in 
this  as  in  many  other  ideas — in  ad- 
vance of  his  age  can  be  seen 
from  his  correspondence  with  the 
Swiss  naturalist  Scheuchzer  of 
Ziirich  :  "  Merentur  Alpes  vestrsc, 
si  quis  alius  Europic  Iocur,  banc  eru- 
diti  inquilini  curam  et  casteros 
montes  utili  exemplo  pnsibunt, 
quem  admodum  magnitudine  vine- 
unt.  .  .  .  Germanorum  nos- 
trorum  non  ea  est  diligentia  quam 
veUem :  itaque  Historias  regionum 
naturales  habemus  nullas,  cum 
Angli  Scotique  nobis  egregiis  ex- 
emplis  prseiverint "  (quoted  by 
Gunrauer  in  the  note  referred  to). 
An  interesting  reference  is  made  in 
§  zvii.  of  the  'Protogaf>a'  to  the 
use  of  the  microscope,  then  only 
recently  invented,  and  largely  used 
by  Leuwenhoek  in  connection  with 
the  examination  of  the  formation 
and    crystals     of    the    celebrated 


"  Baumann    cave 


ti 


Et    velim 


microscopia  ad  inquisitionem  ad- 
hiberi,  quibus  tantum  prsestitit 
sagaz  Leuwenhoekii  diligentia,  ut 
8»pe    indigner    human»    ignavi®, 


quuQ  aperire  oculos,  et  in  paratam 
Bcientia  possessionem  ingredi  non 
dignatur."  A  very  fair  account  of 
the  contents  of  the  *  Protogiea' 
is  given  in  W.  D.  Conybeare's  '  Re- 
port on  the  Progress  ...  of  (leo- 
logical  Science '  in  the  first  volume 
of  Brit.  Assoc.  Reports,  p.  366, 
&c. 

^  *  Protogaja,*  §  iv.  :  "  Donee 
quiescentibus  causis  atcjue  icquilib- 
ratis  cousistentior  emergeret  sta- 
tus rerum.  Unde  jam  duplex  origo 
intelligitur  firmorum  corporum  ; 
una,  cum  ab  ignis  fusione  refriges- 
cerent,  altera  cum  reconcrescereut 
ex  solutione  aquarum.  Neque  igitur 
putandum  est  lapides  ex  8ola  ease 
fusione.  Id  enini  potissimum  de 
prima  tantum  massa  ac  temc  basi 
accipio." 

'•*  Ibid,  §  V.  :  "  Haxj  vero  utcum* 
que  cum  plausu  forte  dici  possint  de 
incunabilis  nostri  orbis,  seminaque 
contineant  scientiic  novtc,  quam 
Geographiam  naturalem  appelles. 
.  .  .  Et  licet  conspirent  vestigia 
veteris  mundi  in  procsenti  facie 
rerum,  tamen  rectius  omniadefinient 
posteri,  ubi  curiositas  mortal  ium  eo 
processerit,  ut  per  regiones  pro- 
currentia  soli  genera  et  strata  des- 
cribunt. " 
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of  the  earth,  another  philosopher  of  the  highest  rank 
took  an  important  step  in  the  direction  of  the  study  of 
the  genesis  of  things  natural,  on  the  largest  scale.  It 
was  Immanuel  Kant,  the  philosopher  of  Konigsberg,  who, 
stimulated  by  the  perusal  of  the  cosmical  theories  of 
Thomas  Wright  of  Durham,^  applied  the  principles  of 
the  Newtonian  philosophy  in  a  first  attempt  to  trace  out 
the  great  stages  in  the  formation  of  a  planetary  system. 


*  The  work  of  Wright  ia  not  so 
rare  as  it  is  represented  to  be  by 
foreign  writers,  as  I  picked  up  two 
copies  from  a  second-hand  catalogue 
several  years  ago.  It  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  having  induced  Kant 
to  venture  on  his  genetic  specula- 
tions, which  appeared  anonymously 
at  Konigsberg  in  1855,  and  for  along 
time  remained  unknown.  About 
the  same  time  as  Kant,  the  cele- 
brated mathematician  J.  H.  Liam- 
bert  published  his  '  Cosmological 
Letters  on  the  Structure  of  the 
Universe'  (Augsburg,  1761),  many 
ideas  in  wliich  coincide  with  the 
later  expositions  of  Herschel  and 
Laplace,  wliich  were  based  on  quite 
ditlbrent  considerations.  The  specu- 
lations of  Wright,  Lambert,  and 
HerHchel  were  what  we  may  call 
morphological,  whereas  it  is  the 
merit  of  Kant  and  replace  to  have 
built  upon  the  ideas  as  to  the 
architecture  of  the  universe  a 
plausible  theory  of  its  genesis.  A 
full  account  of  Wright's  suggestions, 
which  were  tvccompunied  by  very 
beautiful  mezzotint  engravings  exe- 
cuted by  himself,  is  given  by  Prof. 
R.  A.  Sampson  of  Durham  in  the 
*  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries '  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
vol.  vii.  p.  99. 

Kant's  theory  has  l)een  dealt  with 
by  Hehnholtz  in  his  Konigsberg  ad- 
dress (1854),  "Ueber  die  Wechsel- 
wirkung  der  Naturkriif  te  "  (*  Vor- 
triige  und  Reden,'  vol.  i.),  by  Faye 


(*Sur  rOrigine  du  Monde,*  Paris, 

1885,  2nd  ecL),  by  C.  Wolf  (*Le8 
Hypoth^es  Cosmogoniques,*  Paris, 

1886,  which  contains  a  translation 
of  Kant's  work),  and  by  G.  F. 
Becker  (Amer.  Journal  of  Science, 
1898).  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted 
that  recent  writers  on  Astronomy 
are  inclined  to  speak  of  the  genetic 
theories  of  the  universe  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Humboldt 
treated  them  in  his  *Kosmos,' 
which  professedly  excluded  the 
historical  aspect  in  favour  of  a 
purely  descriptive  treatment,  recog- 
nising the  many  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  consistent 
elaboration  of  the  "nebular  hypo- 
thesis." See  A.  Berry's  'History 
of  Astronomy'  (1898),  p.  409;  R. 
Wolf,  *  Handbuch  der  Astronomie  *' 
(vol.  i.,  1890),  p.  594;  O.  H. 
Darwin,  *The  Tides'  (1898),  p. 
302  ;  also  J.  Scheiner, '  Der  Bau  des 
WelUlls'  (Leipzig,  1901).  On  the 
additional  great  support  which 
has  been  given  to  a  genetic  con> 
ception  in  general  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  by 
Thermodynamics  and  Spectrum 
Analysis  I  shall  speak  later  on. 
The  writings  of  M.  Faye  in  France, 
and  of  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  in  this 
country,  utilise  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  arguments  derivable  from  these 
sources,  and  mark  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  manner  in  which  cos- 
mological  questions  were  treated 
by  A.  von  Humboldt. 
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The  speculations  of  Wright  had  been  purely  geometricaL 
He  had  drawn  attention  to  the  apparent  unity  of  organ- 
isation in  the  stellar  system,  as  established  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  stars  in  'a  certain  belt,  popularly  called 
"  the  milky  way."  He  also  suggested  that  the  whole 
system  was  moving  in  a  certain  direction.  Kant  pointed 
out  the  analogy  with  the  solar  system,  in  which,  viewed 
from  the  centre,  the  planetary  masses  would  likewise 
appear  situated  in  a  narrow  belt,  moving  all  in  the  same 
direction.  From  these  data  he  proceeds  to  show  how, 
taking  for  granted  an  initial  movement  and  the  action  of 
gravitation,  the  formation  of  rings,  like  those  of  Saturn,, 
can  be  explained ;  further,  how  these  might  be  broken 
up  and  concentrated  in  satellites.  In  fact,  he  recognised 
how,  under  the  influence  of  gravitation,  the  solar  system 
might  have  been  gradually  formed  out  of  matter  which 
was  previously  scattered  through  the  whole  of  that  space 
which  the  system  still  occupies.  Kant  also  descended 
somewhat  further  into  detail,  and  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
possible  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation  through  tidal 
friction.^ 

*  The  tract  iu  which  Kant  de-  publications.  At  the  end  of  thift 
velops  his  views  on  this  subject  was  '  tract  he  announces  his  '  Cosmo- 
occasioned  by  a  prize  offered  by  the  gonie,'  which  appeared  the  follow- 
B€rlinAcademyinl754for  an  answer  .  ing  year  with  the  title  'Natural 
to  the  question  whether  the  time  of  >  History  of  the  Heavens,'  &c.  Kant 
revolution  of  the  earth  had  suffered  had  the  satisfaction  uf  seeing  many 
any  retardation,  and  if  so,  through  of  his  speculations  verified  by  the 
what  causes  1  Kant  did  not  com-  I  subsequent  discoveries  of  induc- 
pete  for  the  prize,  deeming  his  re-  i  tive  research,  notably  through  Sir 
flections  not  capable  of  being  suffi-  '  William  Herschel's  observations  of 
ciently  perfected  to  deserve  to  be  |  nebulie  ;  and  the  German  edition  of 
submitted.  So  he  simply  published  '  Herschel's  great  memoir  '  On  the 
them  in  a  local  Konigsberg  paper,  j  Constructiouof  the  Heavens '(*  Phil, 
from  which  they  were  later  re-  I  Trans.,'  1784),  which  appeared  in 
printed  in  the  collected  works,  j  Konigsberg  in  1791,  by  Sommer, 
forming  one  of  the  first  of  Kant's  contains   an   extract   from  Kant'» 
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The  two  lines  of  Bpeculation,  originated  by  Leibniz 
I  and  Kant  as  to  the  genesis  of  things  on  this  earth  and 
in  the  universe,  mark  two  distinct  ways  of  approaching 
the  genetic  problem.  They  were  both  isolated,  and  it 
was  not  till  well  on  in  the  course  of  our  century  that 
they  were  again  taken  up  and  independently  developed 
— the  one  by  geologists,  the  other  by  physical  astronomers. 
They  remained  for  a  long  time  without  mutual  influence ; 
till,  within  the  last  generation,  they  were  brought  to- 
gether, their  different  results  deduced,  and  a  reconcilia- 
tion attempted.  To  this  I  shall  revert  later  on.  Forty 
fl.  years  after  Kant,  Laplace  put  forward  his  so-called 
nebular  hypothesis  at  the  end  of  the  popular  exposition 
which  he  gave  of  his  mechanical  theory  of  the  heavens. 
He  apparently  knew  nothing  of  Kant's  attempt,  and  his 
views  differ  materially  from  those  of  Kant,  in  so  much 
as  ho  assumes  in  the  rotating  nebular  mass  an  attracting 
nucleus  from  which,  in  the  course  of  condensation  through 
attraction,  the  planetary  rings  and  bodies  were  thrown 
off  as  the  centrifugal  velocity  balanced  the  attracting 
forces.  For  a  long  time  this  sketch  of  a  possible 
genesis  of  the  j)lanetary  system  was  paraded  in  popular 


work.  The  meriU  of  Katit  liave  only 
been  tardily  recugiiised  ;  they  were 
unknown  to  La[)lHce,  and  only 
imperfectly  known  to  more  recent 
authoriticd.  Huch  as  Hclmlioltz  and 
Ijord  Kelvin,  who  were  fully  pre- 
paro<l  to  do  him  juMtice.  Lord 
Kelvin,  in  Iua  Ueile  Lecture  of 
1866,  refern  to  Kant  as  the  first 
to  publiHh  *'  any  definite  estimate 
of  the  possible  amount  of  the 
<liniinutiou  of  rotatory  velocity 
experienced  by  the  earth  through 
tidal  friction"  (*  Pop.  I^iects.  and 
Addr.,'  vol.  ii.   p.  65),  and^in  the 


controversy  which  took  place  be- 
tween  him  and  Huxley  on  "  G^- 
logical  time "  the  theories  of  Kant 
were  frequently  referred  to.  See 
his  lecture  on  "Geological  Time," 
1868  {loc.  cit,  p.  10,  &c.) ;  Huxley 
on  "  Geological  Reform,"  1869  (re- 
printed in  *  Lay  Sermons,'  No.  XL) 
The  best  account  in  the  English 
language  of  Kant's  contributions 
to  cosmogony  will  be  found  in  an 
article  by  G.  F.  Becker  in  the  5th 
vol.,  4th  series,  of  the  'American 
Journal  of  Science,*  1898. 
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works  on  astronomy  as  an  established  theory,  whereas 
Laplace  himself  had  put  it  forward  with  great  reserve, 
and  only  as  a  likely  suggestion.^  There  is,  however,  no 
doubt  that  it  powerfully  influenced  the  minds  of  many 
students  of  nature  in  the  direction  of  a  genetic  view  of 
phenomena. 

The  attempts  referred  to  so  far  can  be  described  as 
belonging  to  the  Bomance  of  Science.  I  now  come  to 
the  more  solid  contributions — to  a  real  genetic  theory  of 
the  things  of  nature.  These  are  not  much  older  than 
our  century.  They  belong  to  two  entirely  independent 
lines  of  research  which  were  followed  up  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  respectively — the  former  in  palaeon- 
tology, the  latter  in  embryology.  Although  they  were 
carried  on  quite  independently  of  each  other,  they  had 
this  in  common,  that  they  both  resorted  to  a  study  of 
life — as  preserved  in  geological  strata  or  as  now  existing 
around  us — for  a  guide  in  comprehending  the  genesis  of 
Things  on  a  larger  scale. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  the  contemplation 
of  the  phenomena,  the  forms  and  the  processes  exhibited 
in  the  living  portion  of  creation,  has  not  always,  and 
even  not  generally,  in  the  course  of  history  led  to  those 
theories  which  our  age  is  elaborating,  and  which  will  in 
future  times  possibly  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  its  char- 


^  Laplace  himself  says  :  **  Je 
pr^nte  cette  origine  du  syst^me 
plan^taire  avec  la  defiance  que  doit 
inspirer  tout  ce  qui  n'est  point 
un  r^ultat  de  robservation  et  du 
cal6ul."  The  elaborate  exposition 
of  the  architecture  and  system  of 
the  universe  contained  in  A.  von 
Humboldt's  'Kosmos,'  which  was 
professedly  inspired  by  Laplace  (see 


*  KosmoB,'  vol.  vi.  p.  8),  gives  us 
little,  if  anything,  about  the  history 
of  the  universe,  professing  to  be 
only  a  **  Weltgemiilde"  and  not  a 
"  Welterklaning."  The  time  for 
genetic  theories  had  not  yet  come, 
and  both  Kant's  and  Laplace's  cos- 
mogonies are  only  casually  referred 
to. 
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7. 
"CjcHcal" 
vitw. 


acteristic  achievements  —  the  genetic  view.  There  is 
another  view  which  a  superficial  glance  at  organic  life, 
with  its  well  known  phases  of  birth,  culmination,  and 
decay,  has  frequently  impressed  upon  the  observer ;  there 
seemed  another  lesson  to  learn  than  that  which  our  age 
is  trying  to  master. 

That  other  view  can  best  be  termed  the  "  cyclical " 
view  of  things,  the  doctrine  that  every  thing  runs  in  a 
cycle  ^  and  repeats  itself,  that  all  change  is  periodic  and 
recurrent,  that  there  is   nothing  new   under  the  sun.* 


*  Mr  Tlujinas  WhittHker  has  given 
me  various  references  to  the  writ- 
ingH  of  ancient  philosophers  which 
l>ear  on  this  subject.  He  finds  the 
cyclical  or  recurrent  a8]>ect  of  the 
world-i>rocesH  prominently  put  for- 
ward by  the  Stoics.  Zeller  (*  Philo- 
Hofihie  der  Oriechen,'  vol.  iii.  I.  p. 
lo6,  &c.,  2nd  ed.)  says  in  his 
;u;count  of  the  stoical  philosophy  : 
"  <  )ut  of  the  original  substance  the 
He])arate  things  are  developed  ac- 
cording to  an  inner  law.  For  in- 
anmuch  as  the  firrit  principle,  accord- 
ing to  its  definition,  is  the  creative 
and  formative  p<m'er,  the  whole  uni- 
verse umnt  grow  out  of  it  with  the 
same  necessity  as  the  animal  or  the 
j)lant  from  the  seed.  The  original 
file — according  to  the  St^oics  and 
Ilcraclitus — firrtt  changes  to  *  air '  or 
va}>our,  then  lo  water ;  out  of  this 
A  portion  is  prccif>itated  as  eaHh, 
another  remains  water,  a  third 
eva))oniteH  ah  atmospheric  air, 
which  again  kindles  the  fire,  and 
out  of  the  changing  mixture  of 
thcHC  four  elements  there  is  formed 
— from  the  earth  as  centre — the 
Tiinmgh  this  separa- 
clemonts  there  ariweB 
«)f  the  active  and  the 
|)aHHive  ])rinciple :  the  houI  of  the 
world  aixl  its  bodv.  .  .  .  l^ut  as 
tluH  coiitraKt  came  in  time,  so  it  is 
iiUo  destined  to  cetise  ;  the  original 
sub»*t*ince  gi'iulually  consumen  the 


world.  .  .  . 
tion  of  the 
the  contrast 


matter,  which  it  segregated  out  of 
itself  as  its  body,  till  at  the  end  of 
this  world-period  a  universal  world- 
conflagration  brings  everything  back 
again  to  the  pnmseval  condition. 
.  .  .  But  when  everything  has  thus 
returned  to  the  original  unity,  and 
the  great  world-year  has  run  out, 
the  formation  of  a  new  world  begins 
again,  which  is  so  exactly  like  the 
former  one  that  in  it  all  single 
things,  persons,  and  phenomena 
return  exactly  as  before ;  and  in 
this  wise  the  history  of  the  world 
and  the  deity  .  .  .  moves  in  an 
endless  cycle  through  the  same 
stages."  Zeller,  in  a  note  to  this 
passage,  remarks  that  "  the  con- 
ception of  changing  world-periods 
is  frequent  in  the  oldest  Greek 
philosophy ;  the  Stoics  found  it 
first  in  Heraclitus.  The  further 
statement, '  however,  that  the  suc- 
ceeding worlds  resemble  one  another 
down  to  the  minutest  detail,  is  to 
be  found,  to  my  knowledge,  before 
Zeno  only  in  the  Pythagorean  school 
.  .  .  and  is  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis  and 
the  world -year." 

*  Mr  \\lnttaker  quotes  a  jmiss- 
age  from  Aristotle's  'Metaphysics,' 
towards  the  end  of  the  12th  book 
(Berlin  cd.,  p.  1074,  b.  10-12) : 
* '  Kara  t^  ci«ij  woWaxts  tvprifiivris 
€«  rh  Buvarhy  iiedarrit  iral  rdx^VS 
Kal  <pi\oao<f>las  iral  wd\ty<pO€ipo/iiywy. 
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Poets  and  philosophers  have  repeated  this  theme  in  end- 
less variations,  probably  without  improving  upon  the 
classical  and  perfect  expression  which  it  has  found  in 
ancient  ^  poetry  and  in  the  sacred  writings.  History  has 
been  written  with  the  professed  object  of  gaining,  by 
analogy,  an  insight  into  the  drift  of  modern  or  future 
events,  and  economic  and  political  theories  have  been 
based  upon  the  likelihood  of  a  recurrence  of  what  has 
happened  before.  Especially  has  the  teaching  been 
impressed  upon  us  that  the  universal  fate  of  all  develop- 
ment is  to  lead  to  death  and  decay,  and  to  make  room 
for  the  endless  repetition  of  the  same  recurring  phases 


Every  art  and  every  kind  of  philo- 
sophy having  probably  been  found 
out  many  times  up  to  the  limits 
of  what  is  possible  and  again  de- 
stroyed ; "  and  remarks,  "  This 
notion  of  cycles  refers  to  human 
civilisation,  not  to  the  universe, 
which  is  one  eternal  system  with 
a  fixed  central  mass,  and  with  its 
outer  part  in  a  moving  equili- 
brium. Empedocles  undoubtedly 
bad  a  theory  of  recurrent  cycles 
in  the  universe.  The  four  ele- 
ments,— which  he  first  brought  to- 
gether as  elements  of  the  whole, 
early  thinkers  having  taken  one  or 
other  of  them  as  a  first  principle 
from  which  the  rest  are  evolved, 
—  according  to  Empedocles,  are 
necessarily  aggregated  and  segre- 
gated by  the  predominance  of  prin- 
ciples which  he  calls  love  {<pi\ia) 
and  hate  (yciicor).  The  four  i>eriods 
are:  1.  Predominant  love  (the 
4r^eupos\  a  state  of  complete  aggre- 
gation ;  2.  decreasing  love  and  in- 
creasing hate  or  strife ;  3.  pre- 
dominant strife  {iiKofffiiay  complete 
separation  of  the  elements) ;  4.  de- 
creasing strife  and  increasing  love. 
These  are  cosmic  periods.  It  has 
been  sup{>oBed — Zieller  takes  this 
view — that  we  are   living  in  the 


fourth    cosmic    period,    the  period 
of  increasing  love." 

^  The  best  known  pa8^'age  is  that 
from  the  celebrated  fourth  eclogue 
of  Virgil,  where,  after  describing  the 
return  of  the  golden  Satumian  age, 
the  poet  continues  (vv.  31-36): — 

"Pauca  tameu  suberunt  prisca;  vestigia 

(Vaudis, 
QuH"  tentare  Tlietim  ratibus,  quit,  ciugere 

maris 
Oppida,    quui   jubcant   telluri    iiillnderc 

sulcos. 
Alter  erit   turn  Tiphys,  et   altera   quae 

vehat  Argo 
Delectus  heroas  :  erunt  otiam  altera  bella, 
At<iue  iterum  ad  Trojain  magiius  inittetur 

Achilles." 

Dugald  Stewart  (*  Pliilos.  Works,' 
vol.  iii.  p.  167)  refers  to  this 
with  the  following  cjuotation  from 
Clavius^s  *  Commentary  on  the 
Treatise  on  the  Sphere,'  by  Joannes 
Sacro  Bosco  :  **  Hoc  intervallo,  qui- 
dam  volunt,  omnia  quaocumque  in 
mundo  sunt,  eodem  ordine  esse 
reditura,  quo  nunc  cemuutur,"  and 
he  also  attributes  this  theory  of  re- 
currence to  an  extreme  application 
of  the  mathematical  spirit  (vol.  iv. 
p.  207).  How  this  idea  of  recur- 
rent cycles  fascinated  and  haunted 
Fr.  Nietzsche  see  Seth's  article, 
*Contem.  Rev.,'  vol.  73,  p.  734. 
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of  exiBtence.'  This  view  was  considerably  strengthened 
by  the  popular  interpretation  oE  the  teaching  of  modem 
astronomy,  which  laid  great  streaa  on  the  periodicity  of 
the  planetary  niovementa,  and  the  etability  and  inherent 
readjustment  of  the  solar  system.  Also  the  insight 
gained  by  the  first  application  of  chemical  knowledge  to 


'  The  idea  of  recurreDb.  periodic 
repetition  aeeiUB  oppuaed  to  the 
modem  idea  of  progress  atiii  de- 
velopment as  taught  by  Leibnin 
■ad  Herder  abroad,  by  Spencer 
ID  this  country ;  atill  it  Beem« 
almoiit  impocsibie  in  a  purelj 
mechftDical  syBtem  to  avoid  intro- 
ducing the  uonueptiou  of  ati  ulti- 
mate recurreoce,  bd  long  an  una 
deals  with  finite  apace,  time,  or 
number,  however  great  they  may 
be.    The  i>nly  escape  seema  to  be  in 

immaterial   principle  which  is  nut 

/lubjeel  to  raatbematiiAl  treatmeut, 
the  latter  being  inherently  one  of 
repetition.  It  is  inMreBting  to  aale 
how  Herbert  Spencer  al  the  end  of 
'  Firat  Prinuipies '  relapses  into  the 
cyclical  coDceptioti :  "Thus  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
entire  process  of  things,  as  dis- 
played in  the  aggregate  of  tlie 
visible  universe,  is  analugnus  to  the 
entire  process  of  things asdisplayed 
in  the  smalleBt  oggregatea.  Motioo 
u  well  an  matter  being  Hied  in 
quantity,  it  would  seem  that  the 
cbauge  in  the  diatributiun  of 
matter  which  muti'in  eflecta,  com- 
ing to  a  limit  in  whichever  direc- 
tion  it  is  carried,  the  indestructible 
motion  thereupon  necessitates  a 
reverae  distribution.  Apparently, 
the  universally  coexistent  forces  uf 
attraction  aud  repulsion,  which 
necessilate  rhythm  in  all  minor 
changes  throughout  the  universe, 
also  oeceBaitate  rhythm  in  the 
totality  of  changes— al tern  ate  eras 
of  evolution  and  dissolution.     And 


thus  there  is  suggeated  the  concep- 
tion of  a  past  during  which  there 
have  been  successive  evolutioua 
analogoua  to  that  which  is  ni>w 
going  on  :  and  a  future  during 
which  auccessive  other  such  evolu- 
tions may  go  on — ever  the  same  in 
principle  but  never  the  same  in 
concrete  result "  ('  First  Prin- 
ciples,' lat  ed.,  p.  Sae).  The  other 
grest  syeiem  of  modern  philosophy, 
which  aims  at  a  reconciliation  of 
the  mechanical  and  apiritual  aspects 
— the  philosophy  of  LotEe— though 
it  dwells  less  than  Spencer's  system 
on  tlie  jieni^tic  problem,  gives  » 
different  view  of  cosmic  develop- 
ment. "The  aeriea  of  cosmic 
perimls  cannot  be  a  number  of 
phases,  in  each  of  which  the  one 
purpose  of  the  universe  does  in  (act 
maintain  itself:  it  must  rather  be 
a  chain,  each  link  of  which  is  bound 
together  with  every  other  in  the 
unity  of  one  plan.  The  One  can 
manifest  itaelf  in  various  forma 
only  when  such  variety  of  forma 
is  iieoeasary  for  the  exprvsaion  of 
its  moaning — in  a  definite  order  of 
succession  only  when  this  order 
corresiKinds  to  a  craving  for  develop- 
ment in  it»  nature.  A»  we  required 
that  each  section  of  the  world's 
history  should  present  s  harmony 
of  theelementa  firmly  knit  through- 
out, so  we  must  now  re(|uire  that 
the  sucoeaaive  order  of  these  sectiona 
shall  compose  the  unity  of  an  on- 
ward advancing  melody"  ('Hicru- 
cosmus,'  Eng.  traiisl.  by  Hamilton 
and  Jones,  Book  IV.  chap.  3). 
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physiology  and  agriculture  in  the  school  of  Liebig,  and 
the  first  chapters  of  meteorology,  seemed  to  favour  the 
idea  that  the  elements  and  forces  of  nature  were  engaged 
in  cyclic  movements  which  return  again  and  8igain  in  the 
same  fashion.  To  the  same  cyclical  \'iew  the  doctrine  of 
the  fixity  of  species,  as  well  as  that  of  the  repetition 
of  various  creations,  lent  further  support ;  hence  it  con- 
tinued up   to   the  middle  of   our  century  ^  to   be   fre- 


^  In  Germany  Moleschott's  'Kreis- 
lauf  des  Lebens,'  a  popular  exposi- 
tion of  the  conceptions  developed 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  century 
through  chemistry  and  embryology, 
represented  adequately  the  cyclic 
conception  of  life  and  development 
in  a  catching  phrase.  Much  later 
we  find  —  inter  multa  alia  —  in 
Michael  Foster's  'Text-book  of 
Physiology'  a  concise  description 
of  the  process  in  nature  which  has 
always  served  as  a  type  for  the 
cyclic  conception  :  "  When  the 
animal  kingdom  is  surveyed  from  a 
broad  standpoint  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  ovum,  or  its  correlative 
the  spermatozoon,  is  the  goal  of  an 
individual  existence ;  that  life  is  a 
cycle  beginning  in  an  ovum  and 
coming  round  to  an  ovum  again. 
.  .  .  The  animal  body  is  in  reality  a 
vehicle  for  ova ;  and  after  the  life 
of  the  parent  has  become  potentially 
renewed  in  the  offspring,  the  body 
remains  as  a  cast-off  envelope  whose 
future  is  but  to  die."  Another 
example  may  be  found  in  Mohr's 
'Geschichte  der  Erde,'  where  the 
circulation  of  different  elements  in 
nature  is  considered.  The  concep- 
tion of  periodic  cycles  has  found 
poetical  expression  in  Riickert's 
beautiful  poem,  "Chidher,"  which 
is  evidently  the  poetical  render- 
ing of  an  Arabian  legend  quoted 
by  Lyell  ('Principles,'  vol.  i.  p. 
81):— 

VOL.  II. 


"Chidher,  the  ever  youthful,  spake  : 
I  passed  a  city  on  my  wav, 
A  man  in  a  garden  fruit  did  break, 
I  asked  how  long  the  town  here  lay  ? 
He  spolce,  and  broke  un  as  before, 

*  The  town  stands  ever  on  this  shore. 
And  will  thus  stand  for  evermore.' 

And  when  five  hundred  years  were  gone 

I  came  the  same  road  as  anon. 

Then  not  a  mark  of  the  town  I  met 

A  shepherd  on  the  flute  did  play, 

The  cattle  leaf  and  foliage  ate. 

I  asked  how  long  is  the  town  away  ? 

He  spake,  and  pi]>ed  on  as  before, 

•  One  plant  is  green  when  the  other's  o'er, 
This  is  my  pasture  for  evermore.' 

And  when  five  hundred  years  were  gone 
I  came  the  same  road  as  anon. 
Then  did  I  find  with  waves  a  lake, 
A  man  the  net  cast  in  the  bay, 
And  when  he  paused  from  his  heavy  take, 
I  asked  since  when  the  lake  here  lay  ? 
He  spake,  and  laughed  my  question  o'er, 
'  As  long  as  the  ynves  break  as  of  yore 
One  fishes  and  fishes  on  this  shore.' 

And  when  five  hundred  years  were  gone 
I  came  the  same  vray  as  anon. 
A  wooded  place  I  then  did  see, 
And  a  hermit  in  a  cell  did  stay  ; 
He  felled  with  an  axe  a  mighty  tree. 
I  asked  since  when  the  wood  here  lay  ? 
He  spake  :  *  The  wood's  a  shelter  for  ever- 
more, 
I  ever  lived  upon  this  floor. 
And  the  trees  will  grow  on  as  before.' 

And  when  five  hundred  years  were  gone 

I  came  the  same  way  as  anon, 

But  then  I  found  a  city  filled 

With  markets'  clamour  shrill  and  gay. 

I  asked  how  long  is  the  city  built, 

Where's  wood  and  sea  and  shepherd's  piny  ? 

They  pondered  not  my  question  o'er 

]^t  cried :  *  So  was  it  long  before, 

And  will  go  on  for  evermore.' 

And  when  five  hundred  years  are  gone 

I'll  go  the  same  way  as  anon." 


▼lew, 
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quently  put  forward  and  popularly  accepted.  It  is 
useful  then  to  note  that  in  the  course  of  the  second 
half  of  the  century  we  were  more  and  more  grow- 
ing out  of  the  cyclical  and  realising  the  meaning  of 
8.        the  genetic^  view  of   things  naturaL     We  have   been 

Supplauted 

by  genetic  taught  in  astrouomy  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  our 
solar  or  any  similar  system  and  the  conditions  of  its 
duration,  to  ask  concerning  the  central  heat  of  the  sun 
whence  it  came  and  how  long  it  will  last — ^a  question 
unknown  to  Laplace, — to  consider  the  effects  of   tidal 

(friction,  to  learn  that  all  the  movements  in  nature  are 
irreversible  as  distinguished  from  completely  reversible 
ones,  which  only  exist  in  abstraction ;  and,  finally,  we  are 
met  with  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  germ- 
plasma,  an  idea,  the  meaning  and  significance  of  which  I 
shall  have  to  explain  later  on.  All  these  novel  theories 
and  views  combine  to  impress  upon  us  the  general 
significance  of  the  terms  "genesis,  evolution,  develop- 
ment," the  fact  that  everything  in  and  around  us,  in 
spite  of  the  seeming  recurrence  of  smaller  movements  and 
phenomena,  and  of  the  periodicity  of  the  minuter  and 
elementary  changes,  is  slowly,  continuously,  and  inevit- 
ably tending  in  a  definite  direction,  which  is  certainly 
not  that  of  a  cyclical  recurrence. 

Leaving  aside  for  a  moment  these  more  general  views, 
which  have  been  clarified  in  the  course  of  our  century, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  how  they  gradually  emerged  in 


Geology. 


^  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  we  were  learning 
to  consider  the  changes  within  the 
larger  cycles,  confining  ourselves  to 
the  study  of  one  branch  only  of  the 


periodic  or  cyclical  movement  uf 
things  around  us,  that  branch  which 
we  are  pleased  to  call  the  ascending 
or  progressive  branch. 
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the  teachings  of  the  several  natural  philosophers  who 
initiated  the  genetic  conception  of  natural  phenomena. 
One  of  the  earliest  who  broke  with  the  older  and  intro- 
duced the  modem  methods  was  James  Hutton,  who  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  preceding  century  led  that  school  in 
geology  which  is  called  after  him,  and  which  violently 
opposed  the  ideas  introduced  from  the  Continent.  The 
controversy  culminated  in  the  wrangle  of  the  Neptunists 
And  Vulcanists,  those  who  looked  to  the  agency  of  water 
and  those  who  upheld  that  of  fire  as  the  principal  cause 
of  geological  change.  This  difference,  which  at  the  time 
impressed  the  popular  mind,  is  hardly  that  by  which,  in 
a  history  of  scientific  thought,^  this  controversy  has 
become  important.  Hutton's  position  is  marked  rather 
by  his  opposition  to  catastrophism,  and  by  his  doc- 
trine that  geological  changes,  such  as  the  decay  and 
reproduction  of  rocks,  were  going  on  with  the  utmost 
uniformity,  being  always  in  progress.  This  he  opposed 
to  the  Wemerian  view,  which  believed  in  the  existence 
of  certain  "  fundamental  rocks,"  which  were  "  triumphantly 


^  The  great  merits  of  James 
Hutton,  his  extensive  and  original 
geological  studies,  his  opposition  to 
catastrophism,  were  overlooked 
through  the  theoretical  discussions 
and  the  unfortunate  title  of  his 
book.  The  world  had  grown  tired 
of  '  Theories  of  the  Earth '  and  the 
discussion  of  fundamental  problems. 
A  spirit  of  observation  had  set  in  ; 
the  Geological  Society  was  formed, 
and  theories  were  for  the  time  dis- 
countenanced. (See  vol.  i.  p.  290, 
note  1 ,  of  this  *  History.' )  The  attacks 
also  of  Kirwan  and  De  Luc,  which 
turned  upon  the  stale  argument 
that  Hutton *s  ideas  were  opposed  to 
the  scriptural   records,  had    their 


effect  in  circles  in  which  everything 
connected  with  the  revolution 
against  Church  and  State  was  dis- 
tasteful. As  Huxley  has  told  us, 
Hutton  came  before  his  time.  To 
him  belongs  the  merit  of  having 
initiated  the  line  of  research  and 
reasoning  which,  through  the 
brilliant  labours  of  Charles  Lyell  a 
generation  later,  swept  away  the 
older  geology,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  genetic  study  of  nature  on  a 
large  scale.  (See  the  *' Historical 
Sketch"  in  the  first  volume  of 
Lyell's  *  Principles  of  Geology,'  and 
Huxley's  address  on  **G^logical 
Reform,"  1869.) 
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Hiiltun. 


appealed  to  if  anybody  ventured  to  doubt  the  possibility 
of  our  being  able  to  carry  back  our  researches  to  the 
creation   of    the    present    order    of    things."^      Hutton 
destroyed    these    characters,   which  were  considered  by 
many  as  sacred,  and  declared  that  in  the  economy  of  the 
W(irld  he  could  find  "  no  traces  of  a  beginning  nor  signs 
of  an  end."     And  yet,  as  Lyell  has  shown,  his  principles 
wore  only  imperfectly  carried  through,  for  though    he 
maintained   that   "  the  strata  which   now  compose   our 
(jontinents  have  once  been  beneath  the  sea,  and   were 
formed  out  of  the  waste  of  pre-existing  continents,"  ^  he 
imagined  that  when  the  decay  of  old    continents   had 
furnished  the  material  for  new  ones  these  were  upheaved 
hy  violent  and  paroxysmal  convulsions.      He  therefore 
required  "alternate  periods  of  general  disturbance  and 
repose,  and  such  he  believed  had  been  and  would  for 
ever  be  the  courses  of  nature."  *     A  strange  mixture  of 
the  genetic  and  cyclical  views  of  natural  phenomena ! 
Professor  Huxley*  has  explained  these  seeming  incon- 
sistencies in  the  theory  of  Hutton,  whom,  together  with 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  he  has  described  as  having  founded 
the  "  uniformitarian  "  school  of  geology,  by  the  influence 
which   the   discoveries   of   physical    astronomy,   brought 
out  at  that   time   by  Laplace   and  his  contemporaries, 
had  upon  Hutton.      Thus  Hutton  writes :  "  From  seeing 
revolutions  of   the   planets,  it   is   concluded  that  there 
is   a   system   by  which   they  are   intended   to   continue 
those    revolutions.       But    if    the    succession    of    worlds 


^  See  Lyell,  'Principles,'  3rd  ed., 
vol.  i.  pp.  90,  91. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  89.  *  Lyell,  p.  92. 

*  Huxley,    on    "  Geological    Re- 


form," quotes  largely  from  Button's 
*  Theory  of  the  Earth'  (1758)  and 
Play  fair 'a  '  nustrations  of  the  Hut- 
tonian  Theory  *  (1802). 
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is  established  in  the  system  of  nature,  it  is  in  vain 
to  look  for  anything  higher  in  the  origin  of  the  earth. 
The  result,  therefore,  of  this  physical  inquiry  is,  that 
we  find  no  vestige  of  a  beginning,  no  prospect  of  an 
end."  The  beginnings  of  the  genetic  view  of  geolog- 
ical phenomena,  which  in  Hutton  were  still  mingled  with 
catastrophism,  were  further  developed  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  in  his  celebrated  'Principles  of  Geology/  When  ii. 
he  entered  upon  his  geological  researches,  which  were 
conducted  during  his  very  extensive  travels  all  over 
Europe,  a  new  element  had  already  been  introduced 
into  science,  of  which  neither  Hutton  nor  Werner  had 
been  able  to  avail  themselves  extensively.  This  was  the 
identification  of  geological  strata  according  to  the  fossil 
remains  which  were  contained  in  them, — a  realisation 
of  the  plan  of  work  already  dimly  foreshadowed  in 
Leibniz's  *  Protogaea,'  but  nevertheless  accepted  even  by 
Humboldt  as  only  a  doubtful  indication.^  This  valuable 
branch  of  geological  science  had  been  started  by  William 
Smith  in  his  'Tabular  View  of  the  British  Strata'  in 
1790,  and  further  elaborated  in  his  geological  map  of 
England  (1815),  which  was  the  fruit  of  his  own  un- 
aided labours,  "  for  he  had  explored  the  whole  country 


^  The  Wernerian  school  are  gen- 
erally accused  of  having  neglected 
the  historical  record  afforded  by 
fossil  remains,  and  Humboldt,  in 
his  '  Essay  on  the  Superposition  of 
Rocks  in  both  Hemispheres '  (1823), 
Bays  (Eng.  transL,  p.  52) :  *'  In 
the  present  age  naturalistn  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  vague  and 
uncertain  notions,  and  they  have 
sagaciously  observed  that  the  great- 
est number  of  those  fossils,  buried 
in    different   formations,    are    not 


specifically  the  same ;  that  many 
species  which  they  have  been  enabled 
to  examine  with  precision  vary  with 
the  superposed  rocks.  .  .  .  Ought 
we  to  conclude  from  this  assem- 
blage of  facts  that  all  the  forma- 
tions are  characterised  by  particular 
species  ?  that  the  fossil  shells  of  the 
chalk,  of  the  muschelkalk,  of  the 
Jura  limestone,  and  of  the  Alpine 
limestone,  all  differ  from  each  other  ? 
This  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  to 
carry  the  induction  much  too  far." 
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on  foot  without  the  guidance  of  previous  obaervera  or 
the  aid  of  fellow-labourers,'"  and  "had  thus  singly 
effected  for  the  whole  of  England  what  many  celebrated 
mineralngists  had  only  accomplished  for  a  small  part  of 
Germany  in  the  course  of  half  a  century." '  Simultane- 
ously with  Smith  in  England,  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  were 
exploring  the  Paris  basin.  Thus  the  three  different 
nations  of  Europe  with  whom  I  am  mainly  concerned 
in  this  work  furthered  independently  the  main  divisions 
of  geological  inquiry.  "  The  systematic  study  of  what 
may  be  called  mineralogical  geology  had  its  origin  in 
Germany,  where  Werner  first  described  with  precision 
the  mineral  character  of  rocks ;  the  classification  of  the 
secondary  formations  belongs  to  England,  where  the 
labours  of  Smith  were  steadily  dii-ected  to  these  ob- 
jects ;  the  foundation  of  the  third  branch,  that  relating 
to  the  tertiary  formation,  was  laid  in  France  by  the 
splendid  work  of  Cuvier  and  Brongniart." '  To  these 
words  of  Lyell  we  can  now  add  that  the  theoretical 
explanations  were  first  suggested,  and  the  correct  line 
of  reasoning  on  this  accuraidated  evidence  initiated.  Iiy 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  himself. 

The  key  to  the  doctrines  of  Lyell  was  the  study  of 
existing  causes  —  the  attempt   to   show  how  the  slow 
at  work  in  nature  aroimd 
.n    tlie    successive    changes* 

',  only  by  careful!]-  conaiilering  the 
,  combined  action  of  all  the  causea  at 
chftngo  now  in  operation,  whether 
in  thn  aDicnate  or  inanimate  world, 
that  we  can  hope  to  eiplwa  such 
complicated  appearnnces  as  are  ex- 
hibited iu  the  general  amngement 


agi 

ancies 

whiSh   we 

n 

w  ae 

are 

sufficient 

to 

expl 

Lyell, 

'  Principles,' 

vol 

i.  p. 

101. 
'  An  eipresaion  of  d'Auhuiiium, 

quoted  by  Dr  Fitton,  '  Phil.  Mag.,' 

vols.  i.  and  ii,  also  '  Edin.    Bev.,' 

Feb.  1818. 
'  See  Lyell,  loe.  eil.,  p.  103, 
'  Id.  ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  273 :  "  It  it 
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which  the  recognisable  strata  of  the  earth's  crust 
with  their  fossil  remains  indicate  as  having  occurred 
in  former  ages.  It  was  an  attempt  to  "  reconcile  the 
former  and  the  present  state  of  nature."^  This  was 
to  break  with  the  idea  of  great  and  general  convulsions, 
to  which  the  Continental  school  resorted  in  their  ex- 
planations, and  it  also  meant  upsetting  the  vague  notions 
which  set  a  limit  to  the  time  ^  which  should  be  allowed 
for  the  operations  of  natural  causes.  It  is  possible  to 
admit  that  in  both  directions,  in  their  uniformitarian 
explanation  and  in  their  geological  time-reckoning,  the 
new  school  frequently  went  too  far,  the  indications 
of  actual  cateistrophes  and  paroxysmal  convulsions  being 
to  many  observers  quite  unmistakable.  On  the  other 
side,  the  arguments  based  upon  physical  astronomy, 
mechanics,  and  thermodynamics,  which  afford  an  inde- 
pendent basis  for  geological  time- reckoning,  were  not 
yet  elaborated,*  or  were  deemed  too  crude*  to  be  of 
value;  and  for  a  good  while  geologists  were  permitted 

^  Lyell,  vol.  i.  p.  114.  I  elementary   matter    of    the    earth 

«  Id.  ibid.,  p.  241 :  "When  diffi- 
cultiee  arise  in  interpreting  the 
monuments  of  the  past,  I  deem  it 
more  consistent  with  philosophical 
caution  to  refer  them  to  our  present 
ignorance  of  all  the  existing  agents, 
or  all  their  possible  effects  in  an 
indefinite  lapse  of  time,  than  to 
causes  formerly  in  operation  but 
which  have  ceased  to  act." 

•  See  Lyell,  vol.  i.  p.  154,  &c., 


may  have  been  first  in  a  gaseous 
state,  resembling  those  nebula? 
which  we  behold  in  the  heavens, 
and  which  are  of  dimensions  so 
vast  that  some  of  them  would  fill 
the  orbits  of  the  remotest  planets 
of  our  system.  .  .  .  Without 
dwelling  on  such  speculations 
which  can  never  have  any  direct 
bearing  on  geology,"  &c. 

*  See  Lyell,  vol.  i.  p.  206,  where 
also  vol.  ii.  p.  274:  "It  has  long  '  he  refers  to  '* astronomical  cau^e8 
been  a  favourite  conjecture  that  |  of  fluctuations  in  climate,"  and  to 
the  whole  of  our  planet  was  origin-  the  calculations  of  Sir  J.  Herschel 
ally  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  and  !  and  the  fact  that  "  this  matter  iH 
that  the  central  parts  still  retain  a  still  under  discussion,"  and  that 
great  portion  of  their  primitive  "MM.  Fourier  and  Herschel  have 
heat.  Some  have  imagined  with  ;  arrived  at  very  different  opinions. " 
the  late  Sir  W.  Herschel  that  the 
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tu  draw  indetiuitely  on  the  great  bank  of  time,'  just  as  in 
farmer  ajtes  they  had  been  quickly  brought  to  book  by 
existiiig  prejudices.* 

Whilst  these  contributions  to  the  genetic  view  of 
nature  on  the  large  scale  were  being  nidependently 
worketl  out,  the  sciences  which  deal  with  the  tninute 
itnd  hidden  phenomena  of  organic  growth  had  made  great 
progress  in  the  same  direction.  Here  a  definite  scheme 
of  development  was  quite  eviilent  to  the  most  casual 
observer.  In  these  sciences  indeed  we  have  to  do  with 
what  is  called  in  the  German  language  "  the  history  of 
development  "  par  excelletiee,  a  term  which  is  inadequately 
rendered  by  "  Embryology  "  in  French  and  English.  For 
it  is  an  error  which  has  frequently  and  for  long  periods 
obscured  the  correcter  view  to  aasume  that  the  changes 
and  processes  which  characterise  the  development  of 
embryonic  or  germ  life  are  essentially  different  from 
those  which  exist  in  the  lai^r  and  more  complex  adult 
organism.  The  abolition  of  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  the  processes  of  embryonic  and  of  adidt  or  full- 


'  Ljell,  vol.  iii.  p.  358:  "Con- 
6i)ed  Dutiona  in  regard  to  the 
quautit;  of  past  time  have  tended 
uiore  than  an;  other  preporaerainnt 
to  retanl  the  progress  of  gBoloRj, 
.  ■  .  uid  until  we  liitbituate  our- 
selves to  contemplate  the  poasibility 
of  ui  indefinite  tapoe  of  ages  having 
beeo  comprised  within  each  of  the 
more  muderu  periods  of  tlie  earth's 
hiatory,  we  shall  be  iu  ditnger  of 
forming  most  erroneous  views  in 
geology." 

"  One  of  the  first  to  attack  the 
uniformitAriim  doctrine  in  geolog; 
and  t«  apply  the  prindples  of 
modarn  physical  science  tt  geolog- 


ical and  cosmiod  uuestious  in  this 
country  was  Lord  Kelvin.  Hia 
influence  belongs,  liowever,  mainly 
tu  the  poet- Darwinian  period,  and 
begins  with  his  L-elehrated  memoir 
'On  the  Secular  Cooiiug  of  the 
Earth'  (Edin,  Traua.,  lSfl2,  re- 
printed in  the  3rd  vol.  of  'Uath. 
and  Phy«.  Papers,'  p.  29S).  See 
also  the  Sod  vol.  of  his  'Popular 
Lectures  and  Addreases-'  Accor<l- 
iiig  to  the  introductory  stateuient 
in  the  former  paper  his  doubts 
regarding  the  uniformitarian  teach- 
ing began  as  early  as  1844.  1  shall 
refer  to  these  speculatiooa  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 
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grown  life,  the  unification  of  thought  on  these  matters,  is 
quite  as  important  in  the  history  of  science  as  the  abolition 
of  the  supposed  fimdamental  difference  between  animal 
and  vegetable  growth  or  between  normal  and  abnormal  (or 
pathological)  development.  The  reduction  of  all  these 
seemingly  so  different  changes  to  the  one  great  problem 
of  cellular  structure,  cellular  growth,  and  cellular  division 
marks  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  our  century. 
"  Our  position  with  regard  to  the  cell  is  similar  to  that 
of  investigators  towards  the  whole  animal  or  vegetable 
body  a  hundred  years  ago,  before  the  discovery  of  the 
cell  theory."^ 

Anticipations  of  this  generalisation,  of  the  condensation 
of  the  whole  problem  of  animal  and  vegetable  embryology, 
of  generation,  growth,  and  organic  development  in  the 
formula,  "  omnis  cellula  ex  cellula,"  have  indeed  existed 
since  the  time  of  Harvey,  who,  in  addition  to  the  great 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  laid  down  the 
thesis,  "  omne  vivum  ex   ovo."  ^      The   further  correct 


»  See  0.  Hertwig,  "  The  CeU," 
*  Outlines  of  QenertJ  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.'  Transl.  by  Campbell, 
1895,  p.  11. 

^  One  of  the  best  expositions  of 
Harvey's  ideas  is  to  be  found  in 
Huxley's  article  on  "  Evolution  in 
Biology"  in  the  ninth  edition  of 
the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.'  He 
there  also  refers  to  Aristotle's 
opinions.  "  One  of  Harvey's  prime 
objects  is  to  defend  and  establish, 
on  the  basis  of  direct  observation, 
the  opinion  already  held  by  Aris- 
totle, that  in  the  higher  animals 
at  any  rate  the  formation  of  the 
new  organism  by  the  process  of 
generation  takes  place,  not  sud- 
denly by  simultaneous  accretion  of 
rudiments  of  all,  or  of  the   most 


important  of  the  organs  of  the 
adult,  nor  by  sudden  metamor- 
phosis of  a  formative  substance 
into  a  miniature  of  the  whole, 
which  subsequently  grows,  but  by 
epigenesis,  or  successive  differentia- 
tion of  a  relatively  homogeneous 
rudiment  into  the  parts  and  struc- 
tures which  are  characteristic  of 
the  adult."  In  the  sequel  of  his 
exposition,  after  maintaining  epi- 
genesis or  after- formation  against 
evolution  in  the  older  sense  or  pre- 
formation, Huxley,  however,  makes 
a  passing  remark  that  "  though  the 
doctrine  of  epigenesis,  as  understood 
by  Harvey,  has  definitely  triumphed 
over  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  .  .  . 
it  is  not  impossible  that,  when  the 
analyMis  of  the  process  of  develop- 
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genei'alisatioii  wliich  he  ventured  to  put  forward,  that 
growth  and  development  of  the  germ  or  embryo  con- 
sisted in  the  addition  or  formation  of  new  parts  and 
structures  through  division  or  differentiation,  was,  how- 
ever, obscured  and  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  opposite 
doctrine,  termed  evolution,  according  to  which  every 
form  or  particle  of  organisation  was  minutely  pre-formed 
in  an  invisible  germ,  and  growth  consisted  merely  in  a 
process  of  enlargement,  as  a  particle  of  "diy  gelatine 
may  be  swelled  up  by  the  intussusception  of  water." 
The  supporters  of  this  doctrine,  to  which  the  celebrated 
names  of  Leibniz,  Eoerhaave,  Haller,  and  Bonnet  belonged, 
seemed  unable  to  conceive  of  any  force  in  nature  which 
was  capable  of  producing  organisation,  and  were  thus 
compelled  to  accept  in  some  form  or  other  the  doctrine 
of  the  pre-existence  of  germs,  a  theory  which  has  in 
modern  times  been  revived  under  an  altered  form. 

The  real  foundation  of  scientific  embryology,  of  the 
study  of  the  genesis  of  vegetable  and  animal  organisms, 
is  now  pretty  unanimously '  traced  to  Caspar  Friedrich 
Wolff,  whose  '  Theoria  generationis '  appeared  in  1759, 
His  obsei-vations  refer  alike  to  plant  and  to  animal  life, 
and  his  distinct  object  was  to  refute  the  theoiy  of  evohi- 


taeot  is  curled  tlill  furiliei',  and 
tbe  origin  of  tlie   mnlecular  com-   I 
ponents  uf    tbe    pbynically   groBs, 
though    tensibly    minute,     bodies  . 
which   we  term   geruiB  19  traced, 
the  theory  of  deyelopraent  will  ap* 
[iroach   more   nearly    to    metamnr-    ' 
(ibotiis  than  to  epigenesia.  .  .  .  The  ' 
lirocMB.    which    in    its    superficial  { 
■apect    ia    epigencsia,    appoara    in 
emence    to    be    erolutlon    ia    the  i 
iDoiliSed  aenae  adopted  in  Boonet's  i 


merely  the  eipansiuu  of  a  potential 
organiam  or  original  pre-formation 
according  to  fixed  laws." 

'  aee  J.  A.  Thomaon,  loc.  eit. ,  p. 
121.  Yvea  Delage,  '  L'HSrSditd,' 
p.  Sa7.  note  ;  and  eapecialUy  0. 
HerCwig,  '  Ths  Biological  Problem 
of  To-day,'  iransl.  by  P.  C.  MitcheU 
(Heiuetnann's  Scientific  Handbooks, 

nm,  ^  4,  &c. 
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tion  and  replace  it  by  the  correcter  doctrine  of  epigenesis 
— i,e,,  of  repeated  or  after-formation.  Haller^  thought 
very  highly  of  this  attack  on  his  own  view,  but  was 
not  convinced  by  it;  and  although  in  botany  Wolff's 
views  on  the  cellular  structure  of  plants  were  adopted 
in  France  by  Mirbel,  and  those  on  metamorphosis  were 
unknowingly  reproduced  by  Goethe,  his  influence  on  em- 
bryology dates  actually  only  from  the  year  1812,  when 
Meckel  translated  one  of  his  treatises  and  thus  drew 
attention  to  his  great  merits.  Wolff  tried  to  refute  the 
theory  of  evolution  or  pre-formation,  supplanting  it  by 
that  of  epigenesis  or  after -formation,  through  actual 
observations  of  the  development  of  germs  in  plants  and 
animals  in  definite  instances.  In  botany  his  views, 
after  lying  dormant  for  a  long  period,  led  ultimately  to 
the  famous  cellular  theory  of  Schleiden  and  Mohl.  In 
zoology,  shortly  after  MeckeFs  republication  of  his  treatise 
in  1812,  there  were  published  the  researches  of  Pander, 
who,  in  his  treatise  on  the  development  of  the  chick, 
"  gave  a  fuller  and  more  exact  view  of  the  phenomena ' 
less  clearly  indicated  by  Wolff,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  views  of  all  subsequent  embryologists."  ^ 

Pander  was  a  Russian  by  birth,  and  so  was  his  greater  pandir  and 
contemporary  and  friend,  Karl  Ernst  von  Baer,^  a  man  Baer.' 

^  As  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thoin«'>n  known  and  unrecognised  outside 
says  (' Science  of  Life,' p.  120),  "  A  of  Germany.  Huxley  made  him 
single    sentence,     *  Ea    gibt    kein   |   known   in   this  country  by  trans 


15. 


Werden  —  there  is  no  Becoming, 
sufficiently  indicates  Haller's  poai 
tion." 

'  J.  A.  Thomson  in  article  "  Em 
bryology"  (*  Ency.  Brit.,*  9th  ed. 
p.  165). 

'  The  work  of  von  Baer  (1792 
1876)  remained  for  a  long  time  un 


lating  extracts  from  his  principal 
writings  for  Taylor's  *  Scientific 
Memoirs'  in  1853,  nearly  thirty 
years  after  von  Baer  had  begun  the 
brilliant  series  of  his  researches.  It 
can  be  said  of  him  that  he,  even 
more  than  his  forerunners,  Pander 
and    DoUinger,    withdrew    natural 
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•  A  Hiiciue  pomtion  in  the  hiatory  of  natural 
tt^natM,  He  intnxluced  the  principle  and  aspect  of 
•l«v«lopuieiit  into  the  midst  of  those  tttudiee  which,  under 
l)ta  imifortaiit  Ixit  one-siAvd  influence  of  (.'uvier  and  his 
Hchoot,  vrp.Tf;  Ju  danger  ot  Wing  confined  within  the 
litriiUi  lit  riiorpholo^  and  comparative  anatomy.  Through 
n  loiiK  KcriiM  of  nn«t  important  erabryological  investiga- 
tionB,  conductol  during  the  years  I819-1837,he  demon- 


it  WM  kspt  for  a  lung  time  in  tlic 
Wwt  of  Ruro)!*  by  tlu>  gceM 
itutharJLy  iif  Cuvivr.  U*u({r»|>li' 
limlly  ■!«),  vim  Bacr'a  activity  wu 
oanMrxl  in  Kunigitwri;  (whuro  lie 
WM  nos  of  ■  brilliant  oompkny  who 
made  tba  Univenlly«labr«t«d}U]il 
St  Patanbui-g.  Thnugli  k  ^ftt 
luliiiirar  nl  Cuvlar,  whiwa  biugn>i)liy 
Ii«  wrot«.  anil  aii  wlherent  uF  Ihe 
iliHitrtlw  of  animal  tyne*,  which  ha 
inilapaniteutly  arrlvM  at,  h«  intrO' 
duoM  thr**  (llitUnDt  lloM  iit  re- 
MHroli  lulu  bin  •ulauUHo  lalxiun,  to 
all  IhrH  of  whkli  Cuvior  waa  tuther 
fnralitn  or  diatlnotly  >v«rM  — via,, 
inleroacoplo  roawroh,  ituily  of  im- 
lirynlnnlMl  dtvolopinonti  and  tba 
plilluMphloAl  Rpirit  o[  llii  "  Natur- 
ulilliiaophia."  no  wa«  not  davKled 
liy  till  Uttar  i  but  whlUt  avoiding 
lu  oxtravaitanoe*  and  pmnalure 
gnnci-allwitloD*  wliioli  than  Huoded 
(li-niiiui  n'iwHii,  ha  al*ay»  a)i]ire- 
oliitcl  tlm  M^aroli  fur  tba  ocinuwtioQ 

1  unity  i>r  all  tli*  thin)[a  of  nmura 

which  waa  ohkrauterialic  of  iliat 
•iibixil.  Baar  aloud,  blatoriotlly  and 
l>hlliw..|>1>ic>ally.  In  tlia  [niddia  be- 
Iwwii  tba  ailratua  iiiur|ibolugic«l 
•111)  ifenatio  viawB  rapn»ent«d 
raapaolivaly  by  Cuvier  before  and 
bv  Darwin  aflw  hlni.  Already  in 
tAia.  whaii  itudyiua  under  D61- 
Mtipr  at  VVllrabiirn.  lia  waa  guidad 
by  the  idea  that  "  nature  followi  in 
liar  oreatioii*  uerUiii  ipneral  thamei 
(typan),  aiid  that  iIip  varire  tbew  in 
the  dtSWvnt  ■pecim."     Vmi   Samr 


alio  combined  the  gcograpbicat  and 
anthropiilnKical  intereat,  to  largely 
rB|ir«ant«d  by  Humboldt  and 
Hitter,  with  his  morphological 
and  genetic  iitudiee.  In  fact,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  in  any  naturalist 
of  the  very  Brat  order  the  different 
in  teres  U  whicli  the  nineteenth 
century  inherited  and  created  were 
njiire  equally  and  impartially  bal- 
anced than  in  him.  The  embryn- 
li^col  rpaeirchee  of  von  Baei 
atimutated  many  ardeot  studente  in 
I  Jermany,  Huch  aa  Purkinje.Rathtke, 
Bischuff,  and  it  is  mainly  through 
them  that  this  branch  of  science 
WM  cultivated  and  made  generally 
Itnown.  The  name  of  the  distant  or- 
igiiiatur  time  become  Bomewhat  for- 

Sntten,  til  that  in  Trench  science  ne 
0  not  find  von  Baer  at  frequently 
and  appreciatively  mentioned  ob  he 
deeerve*.  Ample  information  on  vtni 
Baer'*  scienti^c  and  pHreonol  chai^ 


«fou 


tiuna :  furemoet  in  1 
biography,'  publiahed  in  lSfl5 ;  in 
bi>  '  Lif^•  by  Slieda  (1877) ;  and  in 
an  elRbamlc  work  by  Profeuor  K. 
Stolilc.  entitled  '  K.  E.  von  Baer 
uiid  eeiue  Weltanschauung'  (Ke- 
Kensburg,  1897)-  This  work  con- 
taiiia  very  ample  and  useful  refer- 
ences and  eitrecu  from  Baer'i' 
wrilinga  and  eim-eapondence.  Very 
important  are  also  von  Baer's 
misoeltaneoui  writings  and  eauya, 
which  were  published  by  Vieweg 
in  Brunswick,  in  three  parte  ('2nd 
ed.,  1886). 
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strated  in  the  completest  manner  the  truth  of  epigenesis. 
In  fact,  he  had  recognised  development  as  the  "  sole  basis 
of  zoological  classification ;  while  in  France  Cuvier  and 
(JeoflFroy  St  Hilaire  were  embittering  each  other  s  lives 
with  endless  merely  anatomical  discussions  and  replica- 
tions, and  while  in  Germany  the  cautious  study  of  nature 
was  given  up  for  the  spinning  of  Natur-philosophies  and 
other  hypothetical  cobwebs."  ^ 

The  position  which  Karl  Ernst  von  Baer  occupies  in 
the  history  of  science  and  thought  is  in  many  respects 
interesting  and  imique.  He  lived  early  enough  in  the 
century  to  experience  the  full  influence  of  Cuvier's 
authority,  and  lived  long  enough  to  witness  the  great 
change  which  Darwin's  writings  brought  on  in  all  the 
natural  sciences ;  whereas  his  great  contemporaiy, 
Johannes  Mliller,  passed  away  before  the  name  of 
Darwin  was  known  outside  of  his  own  country.  In 
unison  with  Mliller,  and  yet  in  an  independent  manner, 
he  eflfectually  liberated  German  science  from  the  undue 
influence  of  the  speculative  school.  And  he  has,  prob- 
ably more  than  any  other  great  naturalist,  recognised 
the  importance  of  the  three  aspects  which  a  contempla- 
tion of  natural  objects  forces  upon  us :  the  apparent  or 
real  fixity  of  certain  forms  (the  morphological  view), 
the  continued  and  orderly  change^  of  these  forms  (the 
genetic  view),  and  the  apparent  or  real  existence  of  a 


1  Huxley  in  Taylor's  'Scientific 
Memoirs,'  New  Series,  p.  176. 

'  Very  important  in  this  respect 
is  a  lecture  delivered  by  von  Baer 
in  1834,  with  the  title  *  Das  all- 
gemeinste  Qesetz  der  Natur  in  aller 
Entwiokelung '  (reprinted  in  the 
Brunswick  eidition,  vol.  i.  p.  39 
iqq.)    "  We  must  conclude  that,  so 


far  as  observations  now  give  material 
for  inferences,  a  transformation  of 
certain  original  forms  of  animals  in 
the  succession  of  generations  is  very 
probable,  but  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent" (p.  60),  a  view  which  von 
Baer  maintained  to  the  end  against 
extreme  Darwinism  (see  p.  37). 
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design  in  this  proceaa  of  change  (the  teleological  view). 
Though  hia  own  researches  did  eo  much  to  give  promi- 
nence to  the  genetic  view,  to  the  conception  of  develop- 
ment, he  retained  and  elaborated  the  doctrine  of  types ; 
jind  though  he  effectually  handled  the  modern  methods 
of  the  mechanical  or  exact  Bciences,  he  realised  the  full 
importance  of  studying  the  things  and  proceesea  of 
nature  in  their  actual  and  living  connection,'  and  not 
merely  in  the  artificial  isolation  of  the  laboratory  or 
the  dissecting-room.  And  he  never  became  an  adherent 
of  the  doctrine  so  prevalent  with  many  of  the  followers 
of  Darwin,  that  the  apparent  purpose  of  forms  and 
processes  in  organic  nature  coidd  he  mechanically  ex- 
plained. During  tlie  period  of  his  greatest  scientific 
activity  he  was  little  known  outside  of  Russia  and 
Germany;  in  England,  Carpenter  and  Huxley  alone 
drew  attention  to  his  embryological  and  genetic  studies; 
but  since  the  tide  of  Darwinism  has  somewhat  subsided, 
or  has  ceased  to  be  all-absorbing,  it  is  to  the  writings 
of  Baer  that  many  naturalists  revert.  In  fact  they 
belong  to  the  few  hooka  of  this  class  written  during 
the  pre-Darwinian  age  that  Ijear  to  be  read  and  re-read 
with  profit  by  those  who  take  a  philosophical  and  not 
merely  a  historical  interest  in  the  development  of 
natural  science.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  von  Baer  was 
as  great  in  relation  to  the  morphological  as  he  was 
in  relation  to  the  genetic  and  the  teleolt^cal  con- 
ceptions of  natural  phenomena  prevented  him  from 
producing  that  revolutionary  impression  on  the  minds 

inigaberg 
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of  his  contemporaries  which  Darwin  did,  and  for 
which  he  indeed  largely  prepared  the  way.  Instead 
of  opposing  the  genetic  change  and  development  of 
the  forms  of  natural  objects  to  their  apparent  fixity, 
he  rather  reconciled  both  views  with  each  other  by 
maintaining  ^  "  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  just  insight 
into  the  mutual  affinities  of  animals  it  is  before  all 
things  necessary  to  distinguish  the  different  types  of 
organisation  from  the  diflferent  grades  of  development^ 
He  considered  that  ^  "  the  idea  of  animal  organisation 
does  not  vary  at  equal  intervals,  but  is  realised  in 
certain  principal  forms  which  again  break  up  into 
variations  of  a  lower  grade " ;  and  he  ^  "  arrived  at  the 
four  principal  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  estab- 
lished by  Cuvier."  In  1828,  in  his  work  on  the  'De- 
velopment of  Animals,'  he  discusses  *  "  the  prevalent 
notion  that  the  embryo  of  higher  animals  passes  through 
the  permanent  forms  of  the  lower  animals  " — i.c.,  "  the 
doctrine  of  the  agreement  of  individual  metamorphosis 
with  the  ideal  metamorphosis  of  the  whole  animal 
kingdom."      Von  Baer  had    himself    added  greatly^  to 

^  See   Huxley's   translation,    loc,   ,   results:     "It  was   von   Baer  who 
«i&,  p.  178.  !   first  clearly  discriminated  the  great 


«  Ibid.,  p.  182. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  188. 

^  See  K.  E.  von  Baer's  •  Ueber 
Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Thiere 
Beobachtung  und  Reflexion,'  Konigs- 
berg,  1828.  The  above  extracts 
are  taken  from  the  fifth  scholion : 
''  Ueber  das  Verhaltniss  der  Formen, 
die  das  Individuum  in  den  verschie- 
denen  Stufen  seiner  Elntwickelung 
annimmt."  See  also  Huxley's 
Translation,  hoc.  oiL,  pp.  186,  189. 

^  Prof.  J.  A.  Thomson  sum- 
marises as  follows  von   Baer's  own 


events  in  a  life* history  ;  (a)  the 
primary  process  of  egg-cleavage, 
and  tibe  establishment  of  the 
germinal  layers ;  (h)  the  gradual 
differentiation  of  the  tissues  (his- 
togenesis) ;  and  (c)  the  blocking 
out  of  the  organs  (organogenesis), 
and  the  shape-taking  of  the  entire 
organism  (morphogenesis)  {*  Science 
of  Life,'  p.  123).  The  classical 
work  of  von  Baer  is  dedicated  to 
his  friend  Pander,  from  whom  and 
Dollinger  he  acknowledges  having 
received  the  first  impulses  towards 
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trhe  existing  knowledge  of  the  early  development  of 
the  germs  of  animals  by  discovering  the  oviim  in  the 
body  of  the  mammalia  before  fructification,  and  by  this 
and  other  discoveries  secured  his  claim  to  be  considered 
the  greatest  embryologist  of  his  own  age,  and  perhaps 
of  all  time.  He  goes  on  to  examine  to  what  extent  the 
morphological  differences  which  the  animal  kingdom  ex- 
hibits in  its  various  members  can  be  taken  as  a  guide  to 
the  genetic  differences  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  higher  organisms.  He,  in  fact,  tried  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  facts  of  classification  throw  a  light  on  the 
facta  of  development,  how  far  the  changing  embryo  of 
the  higher  animal  gradually  passes  through  the  permanent 
forms  of  the  lower  animals.  He  combats  the  idea  that 
the  claaa ideation  or  morpholt^cal  aiTangement  can  be 
uni-serial — i.e.,  brought  into  one  continuous  line  or  order. 


hui  researolies.  He  wub«  to  diS' 
tinguish  carefully  between  facte 
nnd  theory,  Mid  U  very  cautioua 
Irut  wliioh 


all  1>» 


itings. 


It 


it  aUo  very  interestiDg 
iu  hU  biogrBpliy  of  Curier  (post- 
huinouHly  published  by  Stieilii)  he 
CKinsiderB  it  a  merit  t^  tbat  grent 
nituralitt   not    to    hftve    indulged 


I    i^eDBtic    then 


"It    i 


dent  tbat  Cuvier  in  his  yuutb  hiid 
aim  a  genetic  syetem  in  view,  sucb 
M  OkeD  Bfterwards  followed  up, 
but  that  he  must  soon  have  found 
nut  that  this  task  was  unattninable 
for  hicn.  He  abandoasd  it,  aud 
•ought  riither  to  draw  from  the 
manlfoldnes*  of  the  formed  pro. 
dual  inference!  regarding  the  c«d- 
diLiutu  of  ite  geiieaia.  Thu>i  he 
nrrived  at  llie  teieological  concep- 
liana  whioli  ha  developed  on  vari- 
(lua  ocoaainna.     Qerman  naturaliata 


dreir  from  all  tbiii,  especially  in 
the  age  of  Suhelliiig'e  '  Natur-pliil- 
oeophie,"  the  concluaion  that  Cuvier 
was  not  a  philoaophical  mind.  To 
me  it  seems  that  we  recognise  in  it 
Cuvier'a  desire  for  elearoess.  He 
dropped  the  higher  taak  because 
he  found  that  it  would  not  lead 
him  to  clear  views"  ('I^benege- 
schichte Cuvier'a  von  K.  K.  tod  Baer,' 
ed.  Stieda,  18B7,  p.  7-2).  English 
readers,  to  whom  the  genetio  view 
has  only  become  familiar  since 
Darwin  or  perhaps  Lyell,  will  find 
with  aatanishment  bow  iu  the 
writings  of  finer,  before  Lyell  and 
even  before  the  appearance  of 
Cuvier's  final  nystem,  geuetie  ideae 
were  thought  to  be  prevalent,  and 
were  critioieed  elaborately  and  re- 
ceived with  the  utmoiit  caution 
even  by  the  great  propounderv  of 
the  doctrine  of  development. 
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Animals  differ  according  to  the  type  of  organisation  to 
which  they  belong.    Thus  the  "  embryo  of  the  vertebrate 
animal  is  from  the  very  first  a  vertebrate  animal,  and  at 
no  time  agrees  with  an  invertebrate  animal."  ^     Having, 
however,  once    fixed    the   existence    of   special    organic 
forms,  he  asks  whether  within  the  limits  of  such  form 
no  law  can  be  discovered  to  formulate  the  development  of 
the  individual.     He  believes  there  can,*  and  he  proceeds 
to  explain  it  in  terms  which  for  the  most  part  might 
appear  unaltered  in  the  most  modern  work  on  evolution. 
He  states  that  the  more  special  type  is  developed  from 
the  more  general,   "  and   that  the   more   different    two 
animal  forms  are,  so  much  the  further  back  must  their 
development  be  traced  to  find  them  similar."    Indeed  he 
thinks  it  probable  that  "in  the  condition  of  the  actual 
germ  all  embryos  which  are  developed  from  true  ova 
agree,"  and  he  anticipates  the  cellular  theory  of  Schwann, 
established  by  observation  ten  years  later,  by  suggesting 
that  the  simple  vesicle  is  the  common  fundamental  form 
"  from  which  all  animals  are  developed,  not  only  ideally 
but  actually  and  historically."  ^     In  further  examining 
the    process  of   development,   von   Baer  introduces   the 
very  suggestive  term  *  differentiation,     "  The  higher  and  ' 
lower  development  of  the  animal  coincides  perfectly  with 
that  histological  and  morphological  differentiation  which 
gradually  arises   in   the  course   of   the   development   of 
the  individual."  ^      Development,  in  fact,  is  the  estab- 


'  Xoc.  cU,y  p.  220 ;  tranal.,  p.  210. 

» Ibid.,  p.  221. 

'  Loc,  ciL,  p.  224  ;  transl.,  p.  213. 
On  this  anticipation  see,  however, 
von  Baer*B  later  explanation  in 
*Reden,  &c.,'  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 


**  The  German  term  is  **  Son- 
derung,"  which  Huxley  renders  bv 
the  English  term  "  Differentiation. ' 

*  Loc.  cit.f  p.  229,  230  ;  transl., 
p.  219. 
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liBhiiig  of  differences,  and  in  reality  "  the  embryo  never 
paeaea  through  the  form  of  any  other  animal,  but  only 
through  the  condition  of  indifterenee  between  its  own 
form  and  others."  And  he  suras  up  hiB  reflections  by 
stating  that  the  "  development  of  an  individual  of  a 
certain  animal  form  is  determined  by  two  conditions : 
lirat,  by  a  progressive  development  of  the  animal  by 
increasing  histological  and  morphological  differentiation ; 
secondly,  by  the  metamorphosis  of  a  more  general  form 
into  a  more  special  one." ' 

In  order  better  to  undei-staud  the  difference  which 
separates  these  various  reflections,  though  breathing  so 
much  the  air  of  the  more  modern  theory  of  evolution, 
from  later  views,  and  to  prepare  for  a  real  comprehension 
of  the  great  step  taken  by  Darwin,  it  will  be  helpful  to 
resort  to  modem  nomenclatore.  None  of  the  terms  of 
that  vocabulary  which  was  invented  by  Darwin  and  his 
followers  to  bring  home  to  the  popular  mind  the  main 
points  of  his  revolutionary  doctrine  are  to  be  found  in 
the  earher  writings  of  von  Baer.  Nevertheless  they 
are  useful  in  defining  the  views  of  the  great  naturalists 
who  preceded  Darwin.  Since  we  have  liecome  familiar 
with  the  idea  of  the  origin  and  the  transmutation  of  the 
different  animal  and  vegetable  species,  we  are  accustomed 
to  apply  the  genetic  view  not  only  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  individual  living  things  in  nature,  but  to 
everything  else.  When  von  Baer  speaks  of  development, 
when  he  tells  us  that  "  the  history  of  development  is  the 
true  source  of  light  for  the  investigation  of  oi^nised 
bodies,"  be  means  development  in  the  narrower  sense, 
'  Loc.  oil.,  p.  231 ;  traual,  p.  220. 
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that  which  Haeckel  has  termed  "  Ontogenesis,"  the  genesis 
of  the  individual  being.  From  this  Haeckel  distinguishes 
"  Phylogenesis,"  the  genesis  of  the  phyla,  the  genera,  and 
species.  Now,  in  discussing  the  relation  of  the  order 
which  prevails  in  the  natural  systems  of  animals  to 
the  stages  of  development  of  individual  embryos,  von 
Baer  does  not  seem  to  have  had  before  his  mind  the 
genesis  of  one  species  out  of  another,  a  view  which  he 
in  fact  ridicules  ^  after  a  very  modem  fashion.    He  looked 


*  hoc.  cU.,  p.  200 ;  transl.,  p.  187 
(1828) :  **  This  idea— viz.,  that  the 
higher  forms  of  animals  in  the  single 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual, from  its  first  origin  to  its 
completed  development,  answer  to 
the  permanent  forms  of  the  animal 
series —  ...  could  not  fail  to  be 
widely  accepted,  since  it  was  sup- 
ported by  a  multitude  of  special 
demonstrations.  Certain  of  its  ad- 
vocates were  so  zealous  that  they 
no  longer  spoke  of  similarity  but  of 
perfect  identity,  and  assumed  that 
the  correspondence  had  been  de- 
monstrated in  all  cases  and  to  the 
minutest  details.  ...  By  degrees 
it  became  the  custom  to  look  upon 
the  different  forms  of  animals  as 
developed  out  of  one  another,  and 
then  many  appeared  to  forget  that 
this  metamorphosis  was  after  all 
only  a  mode  of  conceiving  the  facts. 
...  At  length,  in  sober  serious- 
ness, and  with  all  due  particularity, 
we  were  informed  exactly  how  they 
taroeie  from  one  another.  Nothing 
could  be  easier.  A  fish,  swimming 
towards  the  shore,  desires  to  take 
a  walk,  but  finds  his  fins  useless. 
They  diminish  in  breadth  for  want 
of  use,  and  at  the  same  time  elon- 
gate. This  goes  on  with  children 
and  grandchildren  for  a  few  myriads 
of  years,  and  at  last,  who  can  be 
astonished    that    the   fins  become 


feet  ?  It  is  still  more  natural  that 
the  fish  in  the  meadow,  finding  no 
water,  should  gape  after  air,  there- 
by, in  a  like  period  of  time,  develop- 
ing lungs  ;  the  only  difiSculty  being 
that  in  the  meanwhile  a  few  genera- 
tions must  manage  to  do  without 
breathing  at  all.  The  long  neck  of 
the  heron  arose  from  a  habit  its 
ancestors  acquired  of  stretching  out 
their  necks  for  the  purpose  of  catch- 
ing fish.  .  .  .  An  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  assumption  of  this 
idea  as  a  natural  law  wa8  that  a 
view  which  had  once  been  very 
general,  but  had  subsequently  been 
pretty  generally  given  up, — that  of 
the  universal  progression  of  the 
different  forms  of  animals, — gradu- 
ally got  footing  again.  ...  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  natural 
law  being  assumed,  logical  conse- 
quence required  the  admission  of 
the  view  in  question.  There  was 
then  only  one  road  of  metamor- 
phosis, that  of  further  develop- 
ment, either  attained  in  one  in- 
dividual (individual  metamorphosis) 
or  through  the  different  animal 
forms  (the  metamorphosis  of  the 
animal  kingdom);  and  disease  was 
to  be  considered  as  a  retrogressive 
metamorphonis,  because  universal 
metamorphosis,  like  a  railroad, 
allows  motion  backwards  or  for- 
wards, but  not  to  one  side.'* 
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upon  this  order  as  Bysteinatic  only,  and  ideal ; '  he  thiiika 
merely  of  arrangement  or  "  taxonomy."  We  may  say 
that  he  deals  with  phylotaxy  (called  at  that  time  tax- 
Diiomy),  not  with  phyl<^neBi8,  He  conceives  that  onto- 
genesis, the  historical  development  of  the  individual 
thing,  throvFB  light  on  the  "  mutual  relations  of  orfjan- 
ised  bodies";^  he  wishes  to  make  ontogenesis  hel]>fiil 
in  taxonomy  or  in  phylotaxy.  This  term  did  not  then 
exist,  but  it  is  useful  in  order  to  enable  us  to  imiler- 
Mtand  the  change  which  came  over  natural  science  wJien 
tlie  attempts  at  phylotaxy  were  succeeded  by  the  schemes 
of  phylogenesis,  when  reasons  were  established  for  taking 
ill  real  earnest  the  idea  then  fancifully  *  put  forward  that 
the  natural  order  of  living  beings  represented  the  order 
in  which  they  had  developed  out  of  each  other,  in  time. 
Tliese  reasons  did  not  at  that  time  exist. 

A  suggestion  in  this  direction  had  indeed  been  thrown 
out,  and  an  elaborate  theory  had  been  published  about 


'  In  his  later  writings  von  Ba«r 
uDtoi  opeciftUy  Uio  differeow  be.  ' 
tween  ■  purely  ideal  and  n  genetic  i 
nr  gGDsAlDgicfLl  relktionibip.  See  | 
'Reden,*e.,"vi)i.  ii,  p,  886(2nded.)   j 

"Butwickeluugiigeaoliicbte'   ! 
(ISaS).   p.  M3l(  tnmiJ.,  p.  221.         1 

■  In  k  Uter   publication  of  run 
BMr'H  (we   ■  Reden.  Ac.,'  2  Theil,   , 
No,  V„  '■Ueber  Darwin'.  Lelira") 
th«  mhm]  author  tries  lo  detine  more 
exactly  the   part  whioh  bis  early 
writingi    played    in     the    gradual  | 
Mlahliibment  of  a  genetic  concep-  : 
tixn  of  nature.     If  Mailer  arrived   ' 
ulUmatel;  at  the  dictum  "ee  g;ibt    i 
kein  Warden,"  we  may  say  that  rou   , 
RB«r  as  emphatjolly  asserted  the 
<)|ipi<iiite,  that"e«  gitit  kein  Sein."   , 
I  u  Baer  we  have  progr«aed  from  the 
ftudy  of  the  "e«ae"  (Gieil  furma)!')   i 


that  of  the  "fleri"  (pruceues  of 
change  and  develupment).  See  the 
expotitionB  in  the  introduction  to 
the  article  on  Darwin.  He  there 
aUo  mentions  Meckel  and  Oken  lu 
the  two  principal  exponents  of  the 
extreme  view  then  put  forward  and 
opposed  by  him«elf,  that  the  bumsn 
being  in  it«  development  patum 
through  the  diflierent  higher  forma 
□f  the  animal  creation,  and  lie 
niaintaine  that  Johanuea  Hiilter, 
who  had  in  tlie  tint  edition  of  his 
'PliyMology'  accepted  this  view, 
■truck  it  out  in  the  aecond.  He 
also  refers  lo  a  passage  in  a  Memoir 
uf  lli5D,  puMishud  just  before  the 
appeamnce  of  the  '  Origin  of 
Specica,'  in  which  he  maintains  hii 
belief  "  that  formerly  organic  fbmis 
were  leaa  rigid." 
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ten  years  before  von  Baer  ^  took  up  "  the  subject,  which 
then  presented  itself  as  the  richest  which  an  anatomist 
could  take  up,  the  history  of  development,"  and  twenty 
years  before  his  first  larger  publication  on  this  subject. 
Lamarck's  *' Philosophic  Zoologique*  appeared  in  1809. 
Though  known  to  von  Baer,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
ever  been  much  appreciated  by  him,  but  it  was  the 
first  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  phylogenesis,  as  von 
Baer's  researches  were  the  first  consistent  studies  in 
ontogenesis. 

It  is  of  interest  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  which 
induced  Lamarck  to  form  opinions  so  entirely  different 
from  those  which,  through  the  influence  and  the  authority 
of  Cuvier,  were  then  prevalent  among  naturalists,  and  to 
oppose  the  idea  of  variability  and  of  descent  to  that  of 


19. 
Lamarck. 


S     *  Von  Baer  himself  describes — 

V    ^  using  these  words — how  in  the  year 

^         1819  the  play  of  accident  or  good 

']    ^   fortune   "threw  this  subject  into 

d  tf     his  hands."    Stieda,  p.  67. 

'  Since  the  interest  in  the  specu- 
lations of  J.  Baptiste  de  Lamarck 
(1744  -  1829)  has  been  revived 
through  the  writings  of  Charles 
Darwin,  the  historical  antecedents 
of  his  ideas  have  also  been  studied, 
*  and  his  as  well  as  Qeoffroy's 
theories  have  been  brought  into 
connection  with  the  views  contained 
in  Buffon's  *Epoques  de  la  Nature.' 
See  especially  the  interesting  an- 
alysis in  Edmond  Perier's  '  La 
Philoeophie  Zoologique  avant  Dar- 
win/ 1884.  "  Ainsi  surgissent, 
poe^  par  Buffon,  ce  partisan  d'abord 
St  rdsolu  de  la  fixite  des  esp^ces, 
touB  les  probl&mes  dont  la  solution 
aura  4t4  sans  aucun  doute  la  pens^ 
dominante  de  la  seconde  moiti^  de 
ce  si^le.  .  .  .  Et  toutes  ces 
grandes  idees  que  Buffon  devine  en 


quelque  sorte,  vers  lesquelles  il  etst 
invinciblement  entraine  par  la  puis- 
sante  et  rigoureuse  logique  de  son 
genie,  sont  pr^is^ment  celles  oui 
commencent  aujourd'hui,  appuyees 
sur  un  ensemble  impoeant  de  re- 
cherches,  h  triompher  de  tous  les 
scrupules  "  (p.  68).  "  Trois  grands 
hommes  y  vont  poursuivre,  par  des 
voies  diverses,  1  ceuvre  de  Buffon  : 
liamarck,  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire,  et 
Cuvier  "  (p.  72).  For  the  histori- 
cal connections  of  Lamarck's  ideas 
see  also  Huxley's  article  in  the  9th 
ed.  of  the  *  Ency.  Brit. ,'  in  which  he 
points  to  a  great  change  which  took 
place  in  Lamarck's  views  between 
1 794  and  1809.  In  fact,  the  theories 
which  have  given  to  Lamarck  so 
distinguished  a  position  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  genetic  view  of  nature 
belong  to  the  latter  half  of  his  long 
life.  I  know  of  no  other  recent 
example  of  so  late  a  development  of 
quite  original  ideas  except  perhaps 
the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant. 
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the  fixity  and  independence  of  species.  And  it  is  equally 
interesting  to  mark  the  caiiBes  which  militated  against 
the  more  general  acceptance  of  his  viewH,  and  which 
cast  the  '  Philosophie  Zoologique  '  into  oblivion.  To  the 
first  question  Lamarck  has  himself,  in  the  introduction ' 
to  his  great  work,  furnished  ua  with  the  means  ot  reply- 
ing. He  there  tells  us  that  when  the  real  study  of 
natural  history  began,  and  each  of  the  different  king- 
doms of  nature  received  the  due  attention  of  naturalists, 
animals  with  a  backbone — viz,,  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles, 
and  fiahes — received  the  greater  attention.*  Being  in 
general  larger,  with  pai'ts  more  developed  and  more 
easily  determinable,  they,  as  it  were,  obtruded  them- 
selves on  the  attention  of  man,  for  whom  they  are  both 
more  useful  and  nmre  formidable.  The  other  large  group 
of  animals,  classed  together  first  by  Lamarck  himself  us 
"  Invertebrates,"  are  mostly  very  small,  with  organs  and 
faculties  less  developed,  and  thus  much  further  removed 
from  man  and  his  interests.  Of  this  by  far  more  numer- 
ous class  of  beings,  those  called  insects  had  alone  at  the 
end  of  the  former  century  received  considerable  atten- 
tion, whereas  all  the  others,  classed  together  by  Linnnius 
as  "  worms,"  formed  a  kind  of  chaos,  an  unknown  land. 


taining  the  "  pi^oes  jiutificatives 
•If  ce  ()uo  j'ai  publie  dui*  niK 
Philoaophio  ZoologiquB."  ThU  great 
wurk  WAS  republiBlied  id  1837  b; 
DesliayeB  bdiI  Milne- EdwnrdH.  I 
quote  from  this  editjua,  whicli  u 
in  three  volumes. 

''  See  '  Fhiloauphie  Zoologique, 
Diuours  prdliminaire,  vol.  i.  p.  29  , 
aliui  '  Animaui  aoDg  Vartibrei,' 
Introiluotion,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 


'  LamHrck'ii  later  genetic  views  ' 
ftre  ouutaiued  in  the   '  Philogophie   , 
Zi-ologique,'    which    appeoreil    iu   i 
ISD9,  and  vat  repifblialied  with  a 
biographical      niitico     by      Cliarln 
Martin  in  1BT3.     1  quote  from  this 
edition.     Mik  principal  ideas  are  aleo 
■ummariiied  in  the  introduation  to 
hi*     great     wurk,    '  Hietoire    ilea 
Ammaui  »aD«    VerUtbrea'    (1818), 
which  in  fact  he  reiiresciits  na  cou- 
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It  was  to  some  extent  accidental  that  Lamai-ck,  after 
having  devoted  himself  for  many  years  to  the  exclusive 
study  of  plants,  should  on  the  occasion  of  the  foundation 
of  the  different  chairs  for  the  natural  sciences  at  the 
"  Museum "  suggested  by  Lakanal,  have  allotted  to  him 
the  cultivation  of  this  department,  unknown  to  himself  as 
it  was  to  others,  and  where  even  the  systematising  genius 
of  Linnaeus  had  abstained  from  trying  to  make  order. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  Lamarck  brought  to  the  study 
of  the  animal  world  a  mind  trained  in  a  very  different 
r^on  of  science,^  and  that  he  approached   this  study 


^  See  the  "Introduction  Bio- 
graphique,"  by  Martins,  *  Philos. 
Zoohf  I.  xiii.  "La  Convention 
gouvemait  la  France,  Camot  or- 
ganisait  la  victoire.  Lakanal  entre- 
prit  d'organiser  les  sciences  natur- 
eUes  :  sur  sa  proposition,  le  Musdum 
d'histoire  naturelle  fut  cr^.  On 
avait  pu  nommer  des  professeurs 
k  toutes  les  chaires,  sauf  pour  la 
Eoologie ;  mais  dans  ces  temps 
d'enthousiasme  la  France  trouvait 
des  hommes  de  guerre  et  des 
hommes  de  science  partout  oil  elle 
en  avait  besoin.  Etienne  Qeoffroy 
Saint- Hilaire  dtait  dgd  de  vingt-et- 
un  ana,  il  s'occupait  de  mindralogie 
sous  la  direction  d'Haiiy.  Dauben- 
ton  lui  dit :  *  Je  prends  sur  moi  la 
responsabilitd  de  votre  inexpe- 
rience ;  j'ai  sur  vous  Tautoritd  d'un 
p^re ;  osez  entreprendre  d'en- 
■eigner  la  zoologie,  et  un  jour  on 
puisse  dire  que  vous  en  avez  fait 
dne  science  fran^aise.'  Geoffroy 
acoepte,  et  se  charge  des  animaux 
superieurs.  Lakanal  avait  compris 
qu*un  seul  professeur  ne  pouvait 
Buffire  k  la  t&che  de  ranger  dans 
les  coUections  le  r^ne  animal  tout 
entier.     Qeoffroy  devant  cla^ser  les 


vertdbr^  seulement,  restaient  les 
invertdbr^,  k  savoir  les  iusectes,  les 
moUusques,  les  vers,  les  zoophytes, 
c'est-k-dire  le  chaos,  I'inconnu. 
Lamarck,  dit  M.  Michelet,  accepta 
I'inconnu  .  .  .  il  avait  tout  h  ap- 
prendre,  tout  k  cr^r  dans  ce  monde 
inexplor(6,  ou  Linnd  avait  pour  ainsi 
dire  renoncd  k  introduire  I'ordre 
mdthodique  qu'il  avait  su  si  bien 
dtablir  parmi  ]ea  animaux  super- 
ieurs." Lamarck  was  accordingly 
about  fifty  when  he  undertook  this 
novel  study,  which,  as  Huxley 
pointed  out,  was  to  work  such  a 
change  in  his  views  (loc.  cU.) 

'  He  had  written  in  six  months 
his  '  Flore  frau^aise,'  which  was 
prefaced  by  his  *  C\6  dichotomique. ' 
This  was  in  1778.  "Rousseau 
avait  mis  la  botanique  k  la 
mode  ;  les  gens  du  monde,  les 
dames  s'en  occupaient.  Buffon 
fit  imprimer  les  trois  volumes  de 
la  '  Flore  f ran^aise '  k  rimprimerie 
royale"  {loc.  cit.  p.  11).  l^marck 
had  also  qualified  as  a  naturalist 
by  extensive  travels  in  many  Euro- 
pean countries  as  a  companion  to 
Buffbn's  son. 
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from  that  side  which  at  the  time  was  the  least  known, 
and  probably  the  least  promising :  he  approached  it, 
as  it  were,  from  below.  But  this  had  the  conaeqiienee 
of  giving  to  hia  original  mind  in  two  wuya  a  special 
dii'ection.  First  of  all,  it  enabled  him  to  look  at  natural 
objects  from  a  more  general  point  of  view,  not  as  a 
zoologist  or  as  a  botanist,  but  as  a  naturalist  and  a 
biologist — I.e.,  from  the  more  general  view  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  Life.'  Indeed  he  himself  seems  to  have  been 
the  first,  if  not  to  use,  at  least  to  introduce  in  his 
■    publkhed  writings,  the  term  "  biology."  *     And  secondly. 


'  '  PUilos.  Zuol.,'  DiscouTB  pr^- 
liiu.,  p.  81:  "Le  vrai  moyeu  do 
ixtrvenir  tk  bien  coDnaltre  un  objet, 
memB  dniu  sea  plus  petits  d^tAila, 
c'sBt  de  commencer  pur  I'enviaR^r 


dtemiue,  aoit  reawinUe  des  parties 
qui  le  component ;  pu-  reubercher 
iguelle  est  aa  nature  at  buq  origins, 
tjuelies  BODt  ses  rapporti  aveu  lee 

par  Le  aoasidirer  Qoua  toU»  lea 
poiiils  de  vue  qui  peuvent  nous 
^ulairer  eur  toutes  lea  g^ndralitda 
qui  le  eoQcement."  P.  32 :  "Lb 
n£cn«il4  reoonnue  de  bien  observer 
lea  objflta  pu-ticuljera  a  fait  nattre 
I'hsbitude  de  ae  bomer  il  la  con- 
Hiddratiau  de  ce^  objete  et  de  leura 
plus  petite  dctAila,  de  mauidre 
qu'ila  aout  deveoua,  pour  la  plu- 
part  de»  u&turaliates.  le  aujet  prin- 
cipal de  r^tude.  Ce  De  serait 
cependaiit  pan  une  cause  r^elle  de 
retard  pour  les  scieacea  naturellea, 
■i  I'oQ  a  obetinait  ti  ne  vnir  daiis  le» 
objata  obaerviSa  que  leur  forme, 
leur  diuienaion.  leur  partiea  el- 
[«meH,  mdoieii  \ee  plua  petite*, 
leur  couleur,  kc,  et  ai  ceux  qui 
ae  livrent  k  une  pu^lle  dtude 
dddaignaieut  de  s'^lever  &  de»  con- 
aid^rations  aupMeurea,  comme  de 


cbercber  quelle  eat  la  nature  dea 
objeta  dont  ila  a'occupent  quelles 
aont  les  cauaes  dea  modificaticma  OQ 
des  variations  auxquelles  cee  objetfl 
aont  touB  aaaujettis,  quels  aont  lea 
rapports  de  cea  n  ' 


1  les  a 


s  que 


I'on  oonniiit."  *c. 

'  lamarck  in  his  '  Hjilr"g6i- 
logie,'  in  an  appeodii  (p.  188) 
which  seeioa  to  lie  a  rehearsal  uf 
bia  opening  lecture  of  lt<OI.  an- 
nounces a  work,  'Biologie.'  us  a 
sequel,  being  the  third  and  Inat 
part  of  the  TeireBtrial  Physies. 
Thia  work  wai  not  publiahed,  but 
was  probably  comprised  iu  bia 
'  Philosophie  Zoologique,'  See  Prof.  | 
A.  S.  Packard's  eiceUeut  work  on 
Lamarck,  'The  Founder  of  Evolu-  ] 
tion,  hia  Life  and  Work,'  London  j 
and  New  York,  1901.  Aa  La- 
marck's wriliuga  are  very  scarce 
and  hia  teaching  only  imperfectly 
underetood,  frequently  raiarepre- 
aented,  even  by  competent  authui^ 
ities,  and  in  popular  opinion  aur- 
rouiided  by  myaury  and  sometiiaea 
treated  with  ridicule,  the  work  of 
Prof.    Packard   ia    most  welcome. 

furtunaleiy  all  tranalatad  —  from 
the  earlier  biological  writings  and 
lecturea,    which    are   otherwiae   il- 
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it  introduced  him  to  the  study  of  animal  life  from  that 
side  where  organisation,  the  phenomena  and  the  organs 
of  life  were  the  simplest,  rudimentary  as  it  were,  and 
unformed.  Here  the  great  differences  of  form,  the 
morphological  differences  which  the  observation  of  the 
higher  and  more  developed  creatures  force  upon  our 
attention,  disappear;  not  the  marked  differences,  but 
the  numerous  relations,  the  endless  varieties  and  re- 
semblances, seem  to  command  our  consideration.  These 
seem  to  be  much  more  likely  to  "  make  us  understand 
the  beginnings  of  all  organisation  as  well  as  the  cause 
of  its  complexity  and  of  its  development."^  Now  in 
descending  in  the  scale  of  the  living  objects  of  nature, 
Lamarck  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  life  which  in  the  higher  animals  seemed 
to  originate  within  were  in  the  lower  creatures  produced 


most  inaccessible.  According  to 
Huxley  (Lecture  '*0n  the  Study 
of  Biology,"  1876,  and  "Evolution 
in  Biology,"  *  Ency.  Brit.,'  9th  ed.), 
there  were  simultaneously  three 
independent  attempts  to  treat  the 
phenomena  of  organic  life  as  a 
whole  and  in  connection,  emanat- 
ing from  Bichat  and  Lamarck  in 
France,  and  from  Q.  R.  Treviranus 
in  Germany.  The  great  but  un- 
finished work  of  the  latter,  with 
the  title  'Biologic  oder  Philoso- 
phie  der  lebenden  Natur,'  was 
begun  in  1796,  when  the  author 
was  only  twenty,  but  the  first 
volume  was  not  published  till  1802, 
<mt  year  after  Lamarck's  *  Hydro- 
g^logie.*  Haeckel  in  his  *Nattlr- 
liche  Schopfungs  geschichte'  gives 
«ome  account  of  Treviranus'  ideas 
(Band  I.  Vorlesung  4).  Although 
so  much  has  been  written  about 
"Biology,"  the  definition  of  the 
Mience  is  stiU   uncertain.      Prof. 


Qoebel  says  :  *  *  Tlie  word  Biology 
is  one  of  those  conceptions  of 
modem  times  which  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  a  generally  accepted 
limitation.  Some  understand  by 
it  the  whole  science  of  living 
things,  others  only  the  doctrine 
of  the  phenomena  of  life  in  con- 
trast to  the  purely  descriptive 
branched  "  ( '  Pflanzeubiologische 
Schilderungen,'  Marburg,  1889,  vol. 
i.  p.  1).  With  Lamarck  biology  was 
only  one  division  of  a  general 
science  of  nature,  for  he  says 
(•  Hydrog^logie,'  p.  8):  "Toutes 
ces  considerations  partagent  natur- 
ellement  la  physique  terrestre  en 
trois  parties  essentielles,  dont  la 
premiSre  doit  comprendre  la  th^rie 
de  I'atmosphdre,  la  M^t^orolpgie, 
la  seconde  celle  de  la  croiite  exteme 
du  globe,  I'Hydrog^logie ;  la  troi- 
Bihme  enfin,  celle  des  corps  vivants, 
la  Biologic." 

>  Philos.  Zool.,  vol  i.  p.  80. 
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or  exciteii  from  outside,  and  he  waa  thuB  led  to  the 
conception  that  nature  herself,  through  the  environment, 
did  a  great  ileal  for  the  lower  creatures  which  in  the 
gi-adual  development  of  the  higher  ones  she  knew  how 
to  make  them  do  for  themselves.'  In  fact,  the  idea  is 
worked  out  in  the  *  Philosophie  Zoologique,'  that  if  we 
commence  the  study  of  living  creatures  from  below,  and 
from  the  side  of  vegetable  life,  we  are  inevitably  led 
to  the  conviction  that  the  surrounding  conditions  and 
inftuences,  the  environment,  are  gradually  and  slowly 
modifying  the  elementary  organisms,  and  through  habit 
and  inheritance  *  developing  the  higher  ones,  endowing 
them  with  more  specialised  organs  and  more  complex 
powers  and  activities. 

Lamarck  is  aware  that  these  ideas  sound  strange  and 
novel,  and  he  is  quite  prepared  to  admit  in  the  reception 
of  them  by  his  readers  the  same  inevitable  force  of  habit 
which,  as  it  only  permits  gradual  modification  of  the  forms 


'  Philofl.  Ziiol.,  '  AverCiiHteineDt,'  I 
p.  13:  "  Ayajit  remarqui  que  lea  I 
mauvemeute  de«  ttnimaui  ns  eont  I 
jumiuB  cDinmuaiqu^,  mus  qu'ila  I 
lont  toujciora  oiqiIiSb,  jo  reconnuii  ' 
que  la  nature,  oUig;fc  d'nbord  d'em- 
pTuntnr  dea  milieux  enTinjDiiBDtB 
la  pui«a>ince  excit>tri<.'e  dea  mouvo' 

poenDt  do  plus  en  plus  I'orgiuiiaa* 
tioti     SQiuiAle,     tr&iiBporter     cette 
puiuADce  dsDs  rioUrieur  meme  de 
cea  itrea  et  qa'h  Is  &u  ella  pu'vint 
)i  mettre  cetM  mSme  puiisanoe  &  la  I 
dispiniUon  de  I'individu."     P.  12  :   I 
' '  AyADt    con»iddr£    que    taut    Im   , 
eicitaliani    de   I'uit^rieur,    la    vie 
n'eiiitenut  puiat  et  ne  uurait  as   . 
munteiiir    en    activity   d>iis     lee 
v^g^tsui,  je  reconaue  bientAt  qu' 


UQ  grand  nombre  i. 
vaient  ae  troUTer  dana  le  inSrae 
cse ;  et  cumme  j'svais  eu  biaa  dee 
uvcaeiona  de  remanjuer  que,  pour 

voriut  eee  moyeue,  lorsque  cela 
dtait  Driceeaaire,  ja  o'eua  plua  de 
dnute  it  cat  SRard. " 

'  Ibid.,  p.  13;  "Je  pus  eaieir  le 
111  qui  lie  entre  elles  lea  csubsb 
nombrousefl  dea  ph^nomtnea  que 
DouB  ofire  1 'organ  uation  aniniale 
dana  aea  d<<veloppenieDtd  et  aa 
diveraite,  et  bientOt  j'speryua  rim. 
(lortance  de  ve  moyen  de  la  nature, 
(|ui  conaiile  h  con^errer  dana  lei 
nouveauE  indi vidua  reproduita  tout 
ce  que  tea  auite*  de  la  vie  et  dee 

■cqu^rir  dans  I'urganiBation  de 
qui  leot  — ■  ' ■-  '' — ■-■  — 
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of  nature,  so  also  opposes  a  great  resistance  to  any  sudden 
change  of  opinion.  "  But  it  is  better,"  he  says,  "  that  a 
truth  once  perceived  should  struggle  a  long  time  to  obtain  i 
merited  attention  than  that  everything  that  the  ardent 
imagination  of  man  produces  should  be  easily  accepted."  ^ 
Whereby  it  may  appear  to  us  worthy  of  note  that 
Lamarck  did  not  stop  to  reflect  on  the  existence  of  those 
sudden  changes  by  which  such  powers  as  the  "  ardent 
imagination  of  man"  are  continually  breaking  through 
the  slow  action  of  habit.  The  doctrine  of  the  mutability 
and  variability  of  species,  of  the  influence  of  the  environ- 
ment on  the  habits,  and  through  them  and  inheritance 
on  the  forms  of  living  creatures,  was  thus  opposed  to 
the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  fixity  of  species  and  the 
permanence  and  recurrence  of  types.  Through  these 
generalisations,  and  through  the  larger  view  which 
Lamarck  took  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  of  life, 
he  stepped  outside  of  that  school  of  natural  studies 
which  was  then  dominant  in  his  country,  and  approached 
the  teachings  of  the  German  philosophers  of  nature,  such       22. 

JT  JT  The^Natur- 

as  Schelling,  Oken,  and  Steflfens,  with  whom  Goethe  is  phiioso. 
frequently  associated,  who,  rather  than  limit  themselves 
to  the  patient  study  of  detail,  indulged  in  fanciful 
theories  on  the  origin  of  life,  the  genesis  and  metamor- 
phosis of  forms,  and  the  ideal  significance  of  natural 
phenomena  and  processes.  A  wide  gap  separated  the 
speculations  of  the  author  of  the  '  Flore  franqaise,'  the 
'Histoire  des  Animaux  sans  Vertfebres,'  and  the  'M^moires 
Bur  les  Coquilles  f ossiles  des  environs  de  Paris '  from  those 
of  the  German  school,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in 

^  Phflos.  Zool.,  p.  15. 
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rii&iiy  jMiBsiiyiiB  of  the '  Hydrogeologie.'  where  he  specii- 
liit«d  on  tiiatt-ers  of  chemiBtr}',  geology,  and  meteorologj- 
witlioiit  ItiQ  iieceasary  foundation  of  facte,  xuch  aa  he 
jKiHseestid  in  Imtany  and  zoology,  he  laid  hiinaelf  open 
U)  the  crilicisiu  and  ridicule '  of  hia  more  cautious 
opponcut«.  ThuH  it  happened  that  the  most  original  con- 
Iribulionit  to  science  were  forgotten  or  disregarded  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  after  which  time  Laniarckism 
tiecanie  a  familiar  term  in  speculative  science,  denoting 
one  of  the  great  itleas  with  wliich  the  genetic  view  of 
nitture  operates- — viz.,  the  intliience  of  environment, 
iidtiptution,  ociuired  habits,  in  the  development  of  living 
organ  isms. 

In  the  hiatory  of  the  genetic  view  of  nature,  the 
IKJsition  of  Ijiraarek  may  be  regarded  as,  in  a  certain 
sense,  eoniplenientary  to  that  of  von  Baer.  Both  brought 
the  study  of  living  forms  hack  to  that  of  their  origins 
— l^inarck  to  the  study  of  the  lowest  forma  of  animal 
creation,  the  great  variety  and  abundance  of  which  he 
was  the  first  to  attempt  to  put  into  some  order ;  von 
Bftor  to  the  study  of  the  emhryouic  lieginninga  of  the 
higher  orgiiuisuis,  on  which  important  subject  he  was 
one  of  the  firet  to  throw  some  light.      Though   widely 


'  See,  inter  alia,  what  Cuvier 
wrote  iu  hli  'Eloge  de  Lamarck.' 
which  WW  rcMul  iKwUiuunuBly  in 
the  Aowiain;  by  SilvHlre,  26th 
Niivetaber  1HS3  ('  Haiu.  de  VAauJ. 
iln  Svleave*.'  vul.  xUI.  fi.  xi), 
with  umiuinu*  t<i  totia  duwii  iU 
•everily  1  "Quelqu«  inl^i'Atqucou 
uuvi-agva  cxciMaHnt  par  leurs  jUir- 
iIm  ixMiUvo,  panHiutie  ue  urul 
l«ur  partifl  ajat^matiqua  aasea 
ilan^vreUH  pour  tndrjlor  d'etre 
attatjute ;    uu    la   laixa    dana    la 


mAme  |imi  que  In  thiSurie  uliiui- 
iqua"  ;  and  farther  on  b«  louobea 
on  one  of  the  weakeit  point*  oC  all 
getietjc  apeculatioQa  (p.  ixii) :  "  Le 
Umpa  Bunk  liorne  qui  jaue  un  u 
grand  rAle  daii»  la  religion  dee 
magea,  n'cn  joue  paa  un  moins 
grand  (tans  tuute  cette  physique 
de  M.  de  Lamarck,  at  c'^tait  aur 
lui  qu'il  se  reposait  pour  calmer  sea 
proprH  dout«s  et  pour  nJpundre 
h  toutei  lex  ubjectionB  de  sea 
lecUurg." 
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different  in  their  mental  attitude,  the  two  men  agreed 
in  looking  for  the  advancement  of  natural  science  in 
an  understanding  of  the  simpler,  unspecified,  and  un- 
differentiated forms  or  stages  of  existence  out  of  which 
they  conceived  the  more  complex  to  have  grown  or  de- 
veloped by  a  process  of  specialisation  or  differentiation. 
Many  other  naturalists  and  philosophers  contributed, 
partly  independently,  partly  through  the  influence  of 
Lamarck's  systematic  and  von  Baer's  embryological 
labours,  to  elaborate  the  same  view  and  strengthen  the 
same  tendency  of  thought  and  research.  Nor  were 
there  wanting  suggestions  as  to  the  ultimate  philo- 
sophical drift  of  the  line  of  reasoning.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  these  speculations,  like  those  of  Oken  in  his 
*  Physio-philosophy,*  did  not  retard  rather  than  promote 
the  acceptance  of  the  genetic  view  by  scientific  thinkers :  ^ 


^  Ou  the  pcNsition  of  Guethe  and 
Oken  in  the  history  of  the  genetic 
view,  see  Cams,  *  Geschichte  der 
Zoologie,'  p.  723  ;  von  Baer, 
*  Reden  und  wissenschaftliche  Ab- 
handlungen,'  Bd.  II.  p.  258,  kc. 
Both  consider  Lamarck  as  the  real 
originator  of  a  scientific  theor}-  of 
Decent.  Von  Baer  gives  an  amus- 
ing account  of  the  extent  to  which, 
as  early  as  1829,  actual  genealogical 
trees  were  given  in  Jacob  Kaup's 
'  Skizzirte  Entwickelungsgeschichte 
und  natiirliches  System  der  Eur- 
opaeischen  Thierwelt.'  Von  Baer 
sums  up  his  historical  account  in 
the  following  words  (p.  26-1):  "In 
general  I  believe  that  at  that  time, 
when  the  8uccession  of  different 
animals  and  plants  in  the  history  of 
the  earth — and  generally  from  im- 
perfect to  more  perfect  organisms 
— occupied  the  thoughts  of  natural- 
ists, and  when,  at  the  same  time, 
the  study  of  development  of  single 


organisms  had  taken  a  new  start, 
the  notion  of  their  Transformation 
was  pretty  generally  accepted.'' 
The  view*  expressed  here  by  von 
Baer  would  probably  have  to 
be  limited  to  Qerman  naturalists  at 
tliat  date.  It  must,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  fairest  exposition 
and  criticism  of  the  argument's  of 
Lamarck  at  that  early  date  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  Lyell's  *  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology'  (vol.  ii.  Bk.  III. 
chap.  i.  to  iv.)  He  there  also  con- 
siders the  arguments  derived  from 
embryology'  at*  contained  in  the  re- 
searches of  Thiedemaun,  confirmed 
by  Serres  (*  Anatomie  Compar^e  du 
Cerveau,'  1824),  and  comes  finally 
to  the  result  that — 1.  "  There  is  a 
capacity  in  all  species  to  accommo- 
date tliemselves."  2.  *' That  the 
mutations  thus  superinduced  are 
governed  by  constant  laws."  3. 
That  "some  acquired  peculiaritien 
of  form,  structure,  and  instinct  are 


zin 


naifotnTW  modern. 


.  •         94. 


/.. 


%\^  imUmff^  tb^drfwe,  mcfte  to  the  histcny  of  phflo- 
mfffhifJil  than  to  that  of  udenttfic  thought  There  is, 
h/fwrrv^irr,  //m;  ifi^tance  of  which  it  is  neceasaiy  to  take 

\u  Urn  yfMr  1844  a  book  appeared  which  in  nine 
y^M^t  \\\f  Uf  \Hff?t,  ran  throng  nine  large  editions.  It 
w/w  anr/fiymotw/  and   bore    the  title  'Vestiges  of  the 


'Hmfc  "  \wUtfiu\Ui  div0fg<mc«    frtrm 

/i.  'DiAi  "  ttiA  ini#rtnixtur6  fif  dU- 
UfiMt«  M|»«ff(i««i  \n  HMnnM  ngninvt  by 
ftin  nyt^tnUm  of  iTi«  imllvifluiiU oom* 
iMiMJtitf  Uimit  ti>  mixuaI  union."  0. 
Tlmt'  Mt  uppnurN  tliAt  fipocieti  have 
n  rm\  t*n\n[Ptuw  in  nutut'e,  und  that 
«*iM<li  witA  0tt(lowml,  At  tli0  titni)  o( 
it.M  or^Atioti,  wiUi  tlie  AttributM 
aim!  o^gnntwiUon  by  which  it  in 
now  iliftUn^ttiHhiNt."  The  r<ivioworii 
•if  l.ypll'n  wofic  -Muoh  iw  Wh«woll 
(•(^»mi'l4*Hy;  voi.  xlvil.  p.  113)— 
UptKl  \ttKU\Mvk  witli  nitioh  lorn 
timvlly  th^n  Lyvlt  hinmnlf,  whu 
oviilpuily  hmt  Htudiml  thn  '  IMiiUwo- 
|ihii>  /<ito|oMii|U0 '  oArtifully  uml  with 
inut'h  intm^nt  t  whioh,  1  nni  nfriiid, 
WAH  not  iUf%  vMf*  with  nmny  othom 
Nvhii  tht^n  M\A  long  aftt^r  only  ({UoUxl 
O0i-t4^tn  f«kttt^nt«>  iH%fiHiif(tu«  And  ex- 
not|>)i«H  whioh  him  h«H^n  iipi*ttAd  in 
tiPOMii^l  litttmtui^  in  A  )(Arblo<l 
frt««hiun»  (N»uh*Ai«t  in  thin  itHiiKH^t 
whrti  livnll  \viH»|«»  U»  O.  MAnt«»ll  in 
\SV  ('  Llfo  of  \.yt^\\:  vol,  i.  p.  108), 
\vh«»it»  ht»  «dn»i(«  hAvintf  "d«»vouitHl 
\ ^^\\\tk\^\  \\\\ h  pitHMimt*.  And  UtouKh 
di»«i»jitHMon  \mO»  hinu  AdnuU  that 
U  »•  nnp\Mmibli»  to  HA\'  "  whAl 
oh^oij^^*  »p«Hn«vi  n\A^Y  i-vaIIy  undor* 

?>*,"  wMh  tho  tvnmrku  of  ThArlt^ 
^iNvo»  »»th«»i  \vi!in»  »\«  \N%rofui  And 
o^hUmn^I**  \%i\«»n  h«»  tAik*  of  **  \jk- 
\\\M\\  \\^\\\yt^\\i^  "  /  (Vc^rxvur;*  laf<» 
«*nd  I  ^^M^i-^v'  |v  ^'ii'  M\d  hi*  "wHr 
kHi"  vnUU»h'    v>^  ^^^  «Mul  Atlrib- 

$1  y-^xs^twi  *\\K\\^\\  \4  hi*  writinjj*  a» 


Vr*j1,  Pacluird  haa  been  uoAble  to 
trace  (see  hi*  work  on  '  Lamarck,' 
1901,  p.  74).  One  would  be  in- 
clined to  affree  with  Darwin  that 
Huoh  abAurdities  have  done  the  sub- 
ject more  harm  than  good,  but  to 
attribute  them  rather  to  garbled 
paraphraMs  and  Quotations  by  La- 
marok't  critics  (see  Darwin  to  Hooker, 
1863, 'Life/ vol.  ii.  p.  39)  than  to 
Lamarck  himself.  More  than  thirty 
years  after  the  publication  of  the 
'  Principles,*  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  appearance  of  the  '  Origin  of 
Species,  the  subject  of  Transmuta- 
tion was  much  discussed,  Lyell 
wrote  to  Darwin  that  he  had  re- 
read Lamarck,  and  admitted  that, 
'*  remembering  when  his  book  was 
written,  he  felt  he  had  done  him 
[Lamarck]  injustice"  ('Life,  kc, 
of  Sir  Cliarles  Lyell,'  1881,  vol  u. 
p.  865).  In  tlie  same  letter  Lyell 
states  tliAt  forty  years  ago  (1823) 
Provost,  a  pupil  of  Cuvier's,  told 
him  his  ctmviction  **  that  Cuvier 
tiiought  species  not  real,  but  that 
science  could  not  advance  without 
assuming  that  they  >K*ere  so.'* 

*  Ti»e  anonymity  of  the  work  was 
lonff  niAintained,  and  though,  after 
various  guesses  an  to  the  author- 
ship—attributing  it,  f^.,  to  Lyell  or 
l^arwin—had  been  made,  it  was  geo- 
erally  lwclie\*vd  that  Robert  Cham- 
l¥>r»  V I  ^0:2*1 871)  iK-as  the  author, 
thi«  w^Mt  not  publicly  admitted  till 
Alt^x.  Im^laud — the  last  survivor  of 
thv"  f«^«r  fri^MHU  to  whom  the  secret 
WA»  ovmmiitted  —  published  \1$S4> 
the   twifth  e^Utkn  of  the  book. 
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Natural  History  of  Creation/  This  book  contained  a  very 
clear  and  popularly  intelligible  statement  of  the  genetic 
or  development  hypothesis  as  applied  to  cosmic,  geolog- 
ical, and  organic  phenomena.  The  importance  of  the 
book  did  not  lie  in  its  own  original  contributions,  but  in 
the  great  controversy  which  it  occasioned.  In  this  con- 
troversy most    of    the   arguments  for   and    against   the 


with  an  introductioD,  in  which  he 
"  told  for  the  first  time  "  the  "  story 
of  the  authorship.'*  It  is  of  interest, 
after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  to 
read  the  various — mostly  hostile — 
criticisms  of  the  book  in  the  reviews 
and  magazines  of  the  day.     The 
attacks    came    from    two    distinct 
sides :   from   scientific   authorities, 
who  —  each    in    his    own    specific 
branch — challenged  the  correctness 
of  single  facts,  mostly  without  in- 
quiring whether,  in  spite  of  many 
misstatements,  sufficient    evidence 
was  not  after  all  adduced  to  prove 
the   main    thesis ;    and,    secondly, 
from    both   scientific  and  popular 
writers,  who  used  the  well-known 
arguments,  that  the  teaching  of  the 
book  was  unorthodox,    both  in    a 
religious  and  scientific  sense.      In 
fact,    they   displayed    in    a    great 
jdegree  scientific  and  religious  dog- 
Imatism  and  intolerance,  and  in  some 
•cases  considerable  temper.     To  thiit 
larger  section  of  the  critical  attacks 
belonged  the   reviews   in    all    the 
leading    periodicals    of    the    day, 
headed    by    the    *  Edinburgh    Re- 
view '  (Adam  Sedgwick),  the  '  North 
British'  (Sir  David  Brewster),  the 
*  Eclectic,'   the  *  North   American  ' 
(Bowen  and  Asa  Qray),  the  '  Brit- 
ish Quarterly.'    Tolerance  and  ap- 
preciation   were,    however,    shown 
by  some  of  those  more  recent  re- 
views which  were  professedly  the 
organs  of  freedom,  enlightenment, 
and  progress,   notably   the   '  Pros- 
pective' (F.  W.  Newman)  and  the 
'Westminster'  in  two  articles,  in 


the  first  of  which  the  genetic  view 
of   the   *  Vestiges'   is   suggestively 
contrasted  with  the  purely  descrip- 
tive of  the  'Kosmos.'     Ix>oking  at 
the  whole  controversy,  the  *  West- 
minster Review '  (xliii.  130)  seems, 
in  the  light  of  history,  justified  in 
maintaining    that,    after    "  having 
attentively  considered    the    objec- 
tions which   have   been    urged    in 
numerous  able    criticisms   to    the 
theory  and  the  arguments  of   the 
author,"  after  noting  that  "  learned 
men  have  discovered  that  he  in  less 
familiar  than  they  with  the  pedantry 
of     science,"     that     "  they     have 
triumphed  in  the  detection  of  slips 
of  the  pen,  mistakes  in  technicali- 
ties, and  some  inaccuracies  of  fact," 
the  conclusion  is  nevertheless  justi- 
fied that  "  these  detract  but  little 
from  the  merit  of  a  work  which 
may  be  fairly  characterised  as  the 
most  skilful  generalisation  that  has 
yet  (1848)  appeared  of  the  results  of 
geological,  astronomical,  and  phypi- 
ological  researches    made  to    bear 
U}>on  the  history  of  the  first  and 
most  momentous  of  all  problems — 
the   order  and   plan  of  creation." 
It   is  known    that  some    scientific 
men  of  first  rank,  such  as  Baden 
Powell  of  Oxford,  and  the  physi- 
ologist   W.    B.    Carpenter    (who, 
according  to  Huxley,  was  the  only 
authority  in  this  country  acquainted 
with  the  *£ntwickelungsgeschichte' 
of   von  Baer),  distinctly  supported 
the  doctrine  of  the  *  Vestiges ' ;  and 
Darwin  himself,   who  had  studied 
the   *  Vestiges '   with  evident  care 
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•rt,  which  have  since  become  familiar,  were 
VM<i  dAit*'  9tAXed  by  scientific  as  well  a.e  by  popular 
Evlier  anlicipatioiiB  of  the  genetic  view  were 
jul.  ihe  hiatorica!  sketch  given  in  Ljell'a  '  Prin- 
WB3  supplemented  by  reference  to  many  great  and 
r  (oiyotten  authorities,  who  in  more  or  less  distinct 
twins  had  given  expression  to  their  belief  in  a  gradual 
liBvolopment  of  the  existing  fonna  and  phenomena  of 
nature  out  of  simpler  beginnings,  which  they  described 
with  more  or  less  precision.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  enoi-mous  literature  which  accumulated  during  the 
ten  years  following  the  publication  of  this  book  unsettled 
the  popular  mind  in  this  country,  and  prepared  it  for  a 
really  able,  dispassionate,  and  exhaustive  exposition  of 
the  whole  subject,  and  especially  of  tlie  crucial  problem 
to  which  it  was  narrowed  down,  the  question  regard- 
ing the  fixity  or  variability,  the  historical  origin  and 
development  or  the  sudden  creation  and  persistence,  of 
animal  and  vegetable  species.  The  genesis  of  the  cosmfis 
as  Bu^ested  by  Laplace,  the  geolt^cal  history  of  our 
earth  as  worked  out  by  Lyell,  the  fact  of  oi^anic  gi-owth 
and  development  as  given  by  embryology,  seemed  clear 


(Kea  '  Life  i>f  Darwiii,'  vol.  i.  ],.  333),  . 
g»ie  probably  the  fairest  verditt,  on 
thr  book  in  tlie  iiiBturical  preface 
to  the  later  editions  of  hi*  owu 
great  work,  where  he  naya  ;  "  The 
work,  from  ito  powerful  and  bi-it' 
liant  style,  though  displaying  in  the 
«arlier  editions  little  accurate  know- 
ledge and  a  great  want  of  BcientiBc 
CKiutiini,  immediately  had  a  very 
irtde  circulation.  Id  my  opinion,  it 
hai  done  excellent  service  in  this 
country  in  calling  attention  tu  tlie 
subject,  in  rerouving  prejudice,  and 


in  tliua  preparing  the  ground  fur 
the  reraptiou  of  analofnouB  viewB  " 
('Origin  of  Species,'  l!th  ed.,  IB72 
p.  jvii).  In  a  history  of  European 
thought  it  is  well  to  mention  that 
the  '  Vestiges  '  had  no  influence  on 
the  Caiitinenti  for  rewiona  partially 
Btat«d  iu  the  text.  A  little  InUr, 
however,  a  eimilar  "scandalc"  (aa 
the  '  Grande  Enuyclop&lie '  has  it — 
art.  "B-Chamberaand  L.  Biichner") 
arose  in  Oermany  on  the  publication 
of  '  Kraft  und  Stoff.' 
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and  plausible  enough,  but  there  remained  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  older  view,  the  existence  of  definite  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  Were  these  to  be  merely  classi- 
fied and  reduced  to  separate  types,  as  the  morphological 
view  was  contented  to  reduce  them,  or  was  the  growing 
evidence  of  variability  to  be  interpreted  in  favour  of  a 
gradual  development  of  the  higher  out  of  the  lower  and 
simpler  forms  of  life  ?  Above  all,  how  was  the  highest 
type  of  all,  man  himself,  to  be  regarded  in  such  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  development  ?  In  Grermany  many 
great  naturalists  ^  were  quite  prepared  for  a  consistent  JS^^rJ^JIf 
genetic  or  developmental  view  of  nature ;  in  France  at 
that  time  the  question  was  not  agitated  at  all,  the  sug- 
gestive writings  of  Lamarck  and  St  Hilaire  having  been 


26. 
Gtenetio  view 


^  This  does  not  refer  to  the 
earlier  writings  of  Qoethe,  Oken, 
Treviranus,  and  others,  whose 
merits,  since  the  appearance  of 
the  'Origin  of  Species,  have  been 
variously  estimatisd  by  Huxley  in 
England  and  by  Haeckel  in  Qer- 
many :  their  speculations  had,  with 
the  generalisations  of  the  'Natur- 
philosophie,'  been  swept  away  by 
the  inductive  school  represented  in 
botany  at  that  time  by  von  Mohl, 
Nfigeli,  and  Hof meister ;  in  zoology 
by  the  embryological  school  with 
▼on  Baer  at  its  head.  Of  W.  Hof - 
meister  (1824-1877),  whose  labours 
begin  about  ten  years  before  the 
appearance  of  Darwin's  great  work, 
Julius  Sachs  says :  "  The  results  of 
hiB  '  Comparative  Researches '  (1849 
and  1851)  were  magnificent  beyond 
aU  that  has  been  achieved  before  or 
sinoe  in  the  domain  of  descriptive 
botany,  .  •  .  the  conception  of  what 
was  meant  by  the  development  of 
a  plant  was  completely  changed, 
.  .  .  the  reader  was  presented  with 

VOL.  II. 


a  picture  of  the  genetic  connection 
between  cryptogams  and  phanero- 
gams which  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  the  then  reigning  belief  in  the 
constancy  of  species.  .  .  .  When, 
eight  years  after  Hofmeister's 
*  Comparative  Researches,'  Dar- 
win's theory  of  descent  appeared, 
the  affinities  of  the  large  divisions 
of  the  plant- world  lay  so  openly,  so 
deeply  founded,  and  so  clearly  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  students  of  nature, 
that  that  theory  had  on]y  to  recog- 
nise what  had  been  made  evident 
in  this  line  by  genetic  morph- 
ology "  {*  Qesch.  d.  Botanik,'  p.  215, 
kc.)  In  another  direction  Nageli, 
by  his  mechanical  theory  of  "  the 
growth  and  internal  structure  of 
organisms,"  which  he  reduces  to 
"  physical,  chemical,  and  mechanical 
processes"  (1860),  fell  in  with  Dar- 
win's attempt  to  "  reduce  the  earlier 
purely  formal  consideration  of  or- 
ganic structures  to  a  causal  (genetic) 
view"  (ibid.,  p.  373). 
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eiitiruly  overruled  by  the  authority  of  Ciivier.^  In 
Kntflaiiil,  where  geology  and  natural  history  were  always 
popular  pursuits,  the  question  was  one  of  more  than 
Bciontiiic  interest:  it  was  one  which  had  been  appropri- 
ated by  general  Uterature,^  and  the  larger  hearings   of 


'  Huitvy  ilewribfl*  the  puaitiou 
of  FnuioB  uid  Qarmuiy  tu  tbe  flou- 
trine  of  dMoent  u  Folluwn:  "  lu 
Kniica  tlw  Influencft  of  Elie  de 
Itoauinnnt  uid  of  Flnurena,  to  My 
UuUillIB  uf  lliB  Ul-will  of  other 
[Kiwartul  lueiubvr*  of  the  luatitute, 
pruducuMt  fur  k  ]i>ug  time  the  effect 
of  K  uuuipimoy  of  silenoe.  .  .  ■ 
(ioruuuiy  took  time  to  consider ; 
UrauD  produced  »  .  .  .  tranalation 
o[  111*  '  Origin '  .  .  . ;  but  I  do  Dot 
call  to  mind  that  any  BcieatiKc 
UuUlillIty  declu-ed  himself  publicly 
in  ISOO.  Noue  of  ua  dreamed  that 
ill  the  courae  of  a  few  years  the 
■trengCh  (and  perhaps,  I  may  add, 
tlia  weakness)  ut  '  DarwiDiamiu ' 
would  have  ita  most  extenfiive  and 
moat  brill  iaot  illuatrationa  in  the 
land  of  learning.  If  a  foreigner 
uiay  proaume  to  speculate  on  the 
uauee  of  this  curious  interval  of 
aileuue,  I  fancy  it  waa  that  one 
moiety  of  the  German  biologiata 
were  orthodox  at  any  price  aud  the 
other  moiety  aa  diutiiictly  heUro- 
dox.  The  latter  were  eTulutionistt 
<1  priori  already,"  ku.  ('  Life  of  Dar- 
win,' vol  ii.  p.  186).  The  two  men 
Abroad  to  whose  opinion  Englisli 
biologiata  of  that  day  would  prob- 
ably attach  the  greatest  value  were 
Karl  Ernst  vuu  Baar  and  Milne- 
Edwnrda.  The  former  "  wrote  to 
n  AuguHt  ISflO,  expressing 


*   gem 


!ral   1 


,.  p.  ISa,  note).  It 
vn»  von  Baer  from  whom  Huxley 
admita  to  Leuckart  that  he  learnt 
the  "value  of  development  aa  the 
criterion  of  morphological  riewa " 
('Ufeof  Huzley,'vo].Lp.ieS).  Von 
Ba«r  Uter  oo  qualified  bis  adher- 


,  admitting  development  only 
in  the  regiooa  of  the  diSbrent 
types  which  he  had  estabiiahed  (see 
the  Becuud  volume  of  his  collected 
papers).  The  opioiona  of  the  great 
contemporary  French  Eoolc^at, 
Henri  Milna-Edwarda  [1800-18S6), 
are  fully  given  in  the  lout  chapter  of 
bin  very  interesting  *  Rapport  sur 
lea  progrea  rduenU  de^  Sciences 
loologiques  eu  France '  (18117 ), 
where  he  alau  refers  to  the  writings 
of  Isidore  Oeolfroy  Saint-Hilaire, 
who  in  France  continued  to  aonie 
extent  the  line  of  research  and 
reasoning  which,  through  bis  father, 
Eueniie  Oeofiruy,  and  Lamarck, 
daUB  back  to  BufToii,  Bonnet,  and 
other  philosophical  naturalists,  of 
whom,  under  the  name  of  "  Trans- 
formiatea,"  M.  Edmond  Pirier  has 
given  a  couaeoted  account  in  his 
very  valuable  hialnrical  work,  '  La 
Philosophie  xoologique  avant  Dar- 
win "  (1834).  Milne-Edwards  re- 
mained to  the  Bud  unconvinced  liy 
the  arguments  uf  Darwin.  He  had 
already  in  1853  set  forth  hia  ideaa 
referring  to  the  general  problems  of 
Boolugy,  and  he  rej«ated  them  in 
1867  [loc.  cit..  p.  432  tqq.)  It  ia, 
however,  well  tu  note  that  ever 
since  1827  {loe.  ett.,  p.  4&3,  note)  he 
had  contributed  largely  to  the 
furtherance  of  [he  genetic  view  by 
bis  principle  that  progreaa  in  nature 
depends  on  division  of  labour.  In 
his  subsequent  writings  he  dwells 
with  much  success  un  this  principle 
of  the  "division  of  phjsiologictJ 
labour,"  (See  Spencer,  'Biology,' 
vol  L  p.  180.) 
I  '  About  ten  years  after  the  con- 
I  bxiver^  about  the  '  Veitig«a '  had 
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which  had  been  fully  demonstrated  to  the  educated  and^ 
readmg  public.    There  has  always  existed  in  this  country  I 
a  class  of  literature  which  is  almost  entirely  wanting,  or 
has  died  out,  on  the  Continent.     The  value  of  this  class 
of  literature  has  been  diflferently  gauged,  but  it  never- 


filled  the  columns  of  the  foremost 
British  periodicals,  we  find  in 
Qermany  a  similar  agitation  origin- 
ating through  the  publication  of 
aeveral  works  which  have  since 
been  generally  considered  as  the 
purest  expression  of  Materialism. 
The  controversy  begins  in  1852 
with  the  publication  of  Rudolf 
Wagner's  *  Physiological  Letters,' 
Moleschott's  'Ereislauf  des  Le- 
bens,'  and  Carl  Vogt's  'Bilder  aus 
•dem  Thierleben ' ;  it  came  to  its 
height  after  the  appearance  (in 
1866)  of  L.  BUchner's  *  Kraft  und 
Stuff,'  and  occupied  the  meeting  of 
^ientific  and  medical  men  which 
was  held  in  Qottingen  in  1864. 
The  subject  belongs  essentially  to 
the  history  of  philosophical  thought, 
■and  can  be  studied  in  the  very  fair 
and  exhaustive  *  History  of  Materi- 
alism '  written  by  F.  A.  Lange,  with 
a  distinctly  idealistic  tendency 
(English  translation,  three  vols.,  by 
Thomas,  1880).  I  mention  the  sub- 
ject in  this  connection,  because  in 
Germany  and  England  attempts 
were  made  about  the  same  time  to 
found  a  general  philosophy  of  life 
upon  the  teachings  of  science.  This 
had  been  done  about  two  generations 
earlier  in  France  by  the  "Sensu- 
alistes  "  and  the  "  Id^logues. "  For 
a  French  public  neither  the  English 
nor  the  German  controversy  pre- 
sented any  essentially  new  feature, 
•or  disclosed  any  novel  argument. 
The  older  orthodox  conceptions  had 
been  abandoned  very  largely  in 
France  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
Jtnd  at  once  replaced  by  conoep- 
tiona  derived  from  science.  In 
•Germany  a  similar  movement  took 


place,  likewise  during  the  eight- 
eenth century  ;  but,  instead  of 
exact  science,  it  was  the  prevailing 
idealistic  philosophy  which  was 
appealed  to  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  new  foundations,  and 
science  only  came  in  when  the 
speculative  restoration  was  gener- 
ally considered  to  have  failed.  In 
England,  wliich  had  really  supplied 
the  beginnings  both  for  the  French 
sensualistic  philosophy  through 
Ijocke,  and  for  German  criticism 
through  Locke  and  Hume,  the 
older  orthodox  foundations  were 
not  materially  shaken  before  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  author  of  the  *  Ves- 
tiges '  distinctly  appeals  to  science, 
though  in  a  religious  spirit,  de- 
siring to  make  it  helpful  for  a 
general  philosophical,  and  not 
merely  an  industrial,  purpose. 
Again,  the  English  movement, 
which  really  culminated  in  Herbert 
Spencer,  differs  from  the  German, 
being  more  influenced  by  biological 
conceptions,  whereas  in  Germany 
the  extreme  system  of  Biichner 
took  purely  mechanical,  though 
ill-defined,  ideas — force  and  matter 
— as  the  shibboleth.  It  is  signif- 
icant, as  showing  the  great  general 
importance  of  Darwinism,  that 
through  it  both  the  controversy 
over  the  *  Vestiges '  in  England 
and  that  over  '  Materialismus '  in 
Germany,  were  soon  cast  into 
oblivion,  though  they  had  both  to 
some  extent  prepared  the  way  (see 
Lange,  'Gesch.  des  Mat.,'  p.  670, 
Ausg.  1867;  and  Haeckel,  'Schop- 
fungsgeschichte,'  vol.  i.  p.  98,  9 
Aufl.) 
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thtfleafl  forma  an  important  feature  in  the  development  of 
Euglish  thought,  if  not  also  of  English  ecience.  It  is 
the  apologetic  Utomture,  those  works  which  deal  with 
»  what  have  been  termed  the  "  Evidences."  In  the  absence 
of  ai)y  soientifio  theology  based  upon  accurate  historical 
rttHPUi'oh  and  philosophical  criticism,  such  as  has  existed 
with  mniiy  good  and  some  evil  results  since  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  Germany,  the  need  was  felt 
for  defending  or  interpreting  those  answers  to  the  great 
problems  of  Nature,  Man,  and  Life,  which  seemed  bound 
uji  with  the  Christian  belief,  or  suggested  by  the  sacred 
writings.  The  teaching  of  science  had  not  become,  as  in 
Fruuoe.  a  purely  secular  occupation ;  instruction  was  not 
separated  from  education ;  apologetics  had  not  become 
doubtful  through  the  bad  faith  and  duplicities  of  cynics 
like  Voltaire,  nor  ridiculous  through  the  puerilities  of 
shallow  writers  such  as  Campe  in  Gennany.  Many 
serious  minds  were  occupied  with  the  growing  dis- 
crepancies between  scientitiG  and  popular  religious  teach- 
ing, and  believing  they  could  discern  the  drift  of  the 
former,  they  made  various  more  or  less  successful 
attempts  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  moving 
and  developing  conceptions  of  scientific  thought  and  the 
fixed  and  unalterable  ideals  of  religious  belief.  Such 
attempts  must  be  doomed  to  failure,  or  at  best  they 
offer  an  individual  solution,  interesting  only  if  it 
happens  to  be  the  inspiration  of  a  poet  or  if  it  repre- 
sents the  creed  of  one  of  the  few  great  and  soaring 
intellects  which  appear  once  or  twice  in  a  century. 
The  conviction  is  gradually  gaining  ground  that  scientific 
and  religious  thought  emanate  from  two  separate  centres. 
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that  although  they  inevitably  come  into  frequent  con- 
tact, the  study  of  their  independent  origin  and  history 
and  their  different  psychological  method  is  more  valuable 
than  a  temporary  and  merely  ephemeral  compromise  of 
their  respective  doctrines.  Happily  this  country  has 
produced  many  great  and  a  few  thinkers  of  the  first 
order,  in  whom  the  greatest  that  scientific  thought 
has  achieved  was  in  harmony  with  a  truly  religious 
spirit.  In  contemplating  these  illustrious  examples, 
and  bowing  before  their  greatness,  the  popular  mind 
will  probably  find  its  conviction  of  the  possibility  of 
an  ultimate  reconciliation  of  both  aspects  more  strength- 
ened than  by  leaning  on  the  doubtful  support  of  a 
voluminous  apologetic  literature,  which  proposes  to  give 
general  proofs  where  only  individual  faith  can  decide. 

I  deemed  it  appropriate  to  offer  these  few  remarks 
on  the  whole  of  the  voluminous  literature  ^  from  Butler 


V 


^  The  largeBt  and  best  kno^ii 
type  of  publication  in  this  class  of 
literature,  which  is  practically  un- 
known on  the  Continent,  but  which 
belongs  to  our  period,  is  found  in 
the  Bridgewater  Treatises  "  On  the 
Power,  Wisdom,  and  Qoodness  of 
God,  as  manifested  in  the  Creation. " 
The  circumstances  under  which 
this  series  was  published  are  eet 
forth  in  the  preliminary  notice  to 
the  first  treatise.  The  Earl  of 
Bridgewater,  heir  to  the  title  and 
fortune  of  Francis  Egerton,  thii-d 
Earl  of  Bridgewater,  who  con- 
structed from  the  plans  of  James 
Brindley,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
idea  of  his  father,  Lord  Chancellor 
Egeorton,  the  first  of  the  large  canals 
in  England,  from  his  coal  mines  at 
Worsley  to  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool, left  in  his  will  to  the  Royal 
Society  the  sum  of  £8000,  which. 


with  its  accruing  interest,  was  to 
be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons 
selected  by  the  President  and  ap- 
pointed to  write  and  publish  one 
thousand  copies  of  a  work  with  the 
above  title,  —  "  illustrating  such 
work  by  all  reasonable  arguments, 
as,  for  instance,  the  variety  and 
formation  of  Qod's  creatures  in 
the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms ;  the  effect  of  digestion, 
and  thereby  of  conversion ;  the 
construction  of  the  hand  of  man, 
and  an  infinite  variety  of  other 
arguments;  as  also  by  discoveries, 
ancient  and  modem,  in  arts,  sciences, 
and  the  whole  extent  of  literature." 
The  series  contained  works  by  such 
foremost  men  of  science  as  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  WQlUm  Whewell, 
William  Prout,  and  William  Buck- 
land. 
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to  Drummond  whilst  I  waa  dealing  with  the  '  Vestiges,' 
because  the  latter  is  probably  the  last  example  of  that 
class  of  books  in  which  purely  acientifio  thinkers  took 
any  great  interest.  Similar  publications  which  have 
since  appeared  have  made  no  impression  on  the  course 
of  scientific  thought,  though  they  may  have  won  a 
place  in  the  popular  literature  of  their  day.  To  bring 
about  that  complete  separation  and  independence  of 
the  scientific  and  the  religious  arguments  in  this  country 
which  has  been  recognised  during  the  whole  of  the 
nineteenth  centurj'  on  the  Continent,  two  books  have 
probably  contributed  more  than  any  others :  Dean 
Mansel's  Lectures,'  '  On  the  Limits  of  Heligious  Thought,' 
through  its  unanswerable  logic;  and  Darwin's  'Origin  of 
Species,'  through  treating  fearlessly  a  scientific  argu- 
ment which  was  baaed  upon  observation  and  expanded 
by  legitimate  inference  without  any  reference  to  the 
ulterior  consequences  which  might  be  drawn  from  it. 
It  required  some  com«ge  to  attack  a  problem  Ijeset 
with  such  difficulties  and  which  had  become  hackneyed 


'  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
tihowiiig  the  geiifml  teodeiieiea  i>i 
EngHsU  ihouglit  about  the  middle 
of  the  oentury,  that  Dean  MaiiBel'a 
"  Bampton  Lectureit"  appeared 
juat  a  year  before  the  '  Origin  of 
Specieii.'  The  argument  of  the 
I«ctureB  "Ou  the  Limits  of  Re- 
ligious Thought"  waa  that  which 
was  elaborated  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton  on  the  lines  of  Kanl'a 
'  Critique  of  Pure  Reason '  in  hia 
celebrated articlein the  'Edinburgh 
Review  '  on  the  "  Phiiiieophy  of  the 
Unconditioned."  A  further  »p- 
preciatjnn  of  thi«  line  of  reaaoning, 
which  had  ita  h^inniug  in  Hume's 
soeptioal  writings  a  hundred  yam 


preriouBly.  belong  to  H  difFerent 
section  of  thin 'HUtory.'  We  shaU 
there  aee  that  111  the  negative  por- 
tion of  this  analyeia  lie  also  the 
germs  of  the  idcAS  put  forward  by 
Herbert  Spencer  and  Huxley  under 
the  well  -  knoB-D  terms  of  the 
"  Unkuowable"  and  "Agnnetideoi," 
and  there  ia  no  doubt  that  both 
Hamilton  and  Maiisel  had  a  con- 
■iderable  influen<»  iu  forming 
Huxley's  attitude  in  thia  reapect. 
Hb  Bays,  in  1863  ('Lite,'  vol.  i,  p. 
242] :  "  I  believe  in  Hamilton, 
Maneel.  and  Herbert  Spencer  aa 
lung  as  they  are  destructive,  and 
I  laugh  at  their  bearda  aa  aoon  aa 
they  try  to  spin  their  own  cobweba.' 
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through  periodical  and  popular  literature.  Others  who, 
before  Darwin,  treated  similar  controversial  subjects, 
such  as  Whewell,  Babbage,  Herschel,  Lyell,  Baden 
Powell,  and  the  author  of  the  *  Vestiges,'  had  always 
taken  into  account  the  possible  inferences  which  might 
be  drawn  from  their  scientific  statements,  and  had  often- 
times toned  them  down  so  as  not  to  offend  existing 
opinions.^  Darwin  thought  it  more  modest  and  more 
becoming  for  an  independent  scientific  thinker  to  state 
his  side  of  the  question  completely  and  simply,  without 
presuming  to  attack  or  to  support  a  view  of  things 
which  lay  outside  of  the  dominion  and  the  powers  of 
science.  And  this  is  not  the  least  of  the  many  reasons 
why  his   work   has  created   an  era,   especially  in    this 


^  The  position  adopted  by  several 
of  the  emineut  forerunners  of  Dar- 
win is  interestingly  analysed  by 
Huxley  in  the  chapter  on  the  "  Re- 
ception of  the  *  Origin  of  Species '  " 
contributed  to  the  second  volume 
of  the  *  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles 
Darwin.'  Of  Lyell,  who  had  come 
nearest  to  the  doctrine  of  unbroken 
descent  of  species,  Huxley  says 
(vol.  ii.  p.  193) :  "I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  if  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
could  have  avoided  the  inevitable 
corollary  of  the  pithecoid  origin  of 
man — for  which  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  entertained  a  profound 
antipathy  —  he  would  have  advo- 
cated the  efficiency  of  causes  now 
in  op>eration  to  bring  about  the 
condition  of  the  organic  world,  as 
stoutly  as  he  championed  that 
doctrine  in  reference  to  inorganic 
nature.  '*  And  Lyell  himself  wrote 
to  Darwin  in  1863  (*  Life  of  Lyell,' 
voL  ii.  p.  865) :  **  I  remember  that 
it  was  the  conclusion  he  [Lamarck] 
came  to  about  man  that  fortified 
me  thirty  years  ago  against  the 
g^reat  impression   which   his  ail- 


ments at  first  made  on  my  mind.** 
Trevirauus,  the  author  of  the 
'Biologic,*  the  contemporary  of 
Lamarck,  was  quite  consistent  in 
his  views  of  descent  and  mutabil- 
ity, for  he  declares  against  catas- 
trophism,  believes  in  the  evolution 
of  higher  species  from  the  zoophytes, 
and  even  in  that  of  a  higher  species 
than  man  (see  *  Biologic,*  vol.  iL 
p.  225,  kc.)  Neither  in  Germany 
nor  in  France,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  did  those  prejudices 
exist  which  in  1859  prevented  even 
Darwin  from  developing  to  the  full 
the  consequences  of  his  main  thesis. 
This  was  done  in  his  later  works. 
See  his  letter  to  A.  R.  Wallace, 
22nd  Dec.  1857  (*  Life,'  vol.  ii.  p. 
109):  "You  ask  whether  I  shall 
discuss  'man.'  I  think  I  shall 
avoid  the  whole  subject,  as  so  sur- 
rounded with  prejudices  ;  though  I 
fully  admit  that  it  is  the  highest 
and  most  interesting  problem  for 
the  naturalist.  My  work,  on  which 
I  have  now  been  at  work  more  or 
less  for  twenty  years,  will  not  fix 
or  settle  anything." 
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country,  not  only  in  the  r^on  of  scientific,  but  quite 
as  much  in  that  of  philosophical,  thought. 
S9.  So  far  as  the  purely  scientific  aspect  is  concerned,  the 

Triumph  of  r         J  r  > 

ttegenetic  *  Origin  of  Spccics '  firmly  established  the  genetic  or  v'^ 
developmental  in  the  place  of  the  morphological  view,  or^^ 
the  earlier  purely  systematic  and  classificatory  treatment!  5) 
of  the  objects  and  processes  of  nature ;  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  how  the  period  from  the  publication  of  the 
*  Vestiges '  to  that  of  the  '  Origin  of  Species,*  the  fifteen 
years  from  1844  to  1859,  was  also  the  period  during 
which  Humboldt  published  his  'Kosmos' — the  risumi 
of  the  labours  of  a  lifetime.  This  was  the  consumma- 
tion of  that  aspect  of  nature  which  I  have  termed  the 
purely  morphological  one,  and  which  in  his  mind  was 
expanded  to  the  panoramic  view :  the  attempt  to  unroll 
before  his  readers  a  picture  or  panorama  of  the  whole 
world  as  the  scientific  mind  was  then  able  to  see  it. 
Nature  appeared  mapped  out  in  bold  and  characteristic 
lines  and  colours,  without  allowing  the  questions  of  past 
history  or  future  development,  —  the  origin,  life,  and 
fate  of  the  cosmos, — to  present  itself  at  alL  The  fact 
that  this  latter  question  was  professedly  excluded  as 
foreign,  or  premature,  is  probably  the  reason  why  the 
book  attracted  so  little  attention  in  this  country,  where 
a  new  manner  of  treating  all  the  problems  of  natural 
science  W6is  being  inaugurated;  but  it  is  interesting  to 
learn  from  Darwin  that  his  whole  life  was  influenced* 


*  See '  Life  aud  Letters  of  Charles 
Darwin,*  voL  i.  p.  25  :  "  During  my 
last  year  at  Cambridge  I  read  with 
care  and  profound  interest  Hum- 
boldt's *  Personal  Narrative.*  This 
work,  and  Sir  J.  Hemchel's  '  Intro- 


duction to  the  Study  of  Natural 
Philosophy,'  stirred  up  in  me  a 
burning  zeal  to  add  even  the  most 
humble  contribution  to  the  noble 
structure  of  natural  science.  No 
one  or  a  dozen  other  books  influ- 
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and   his    studies   directed    by    reading   and  re-reading 
Humboldt's    '  Personal   Narrative.'       The    '  Kosmos  'of       so. 

Humboldt's  i 

Humboldt  closed  the  older,  the  'Origin  of  Species' ^^^^ob* 
of  Darwin  opened  the  new,  epoch  of  natural  science :  8^^2.^'  ' 
the  former  was  retrospective,  the  latter  prospective. 
Both  works  owe  their  origin  to  a  visit  to  the  same 
portion  of  the  globe,  to  a  study  of  the  subtropical  scenery 
and  life  of  South  America  —  Humboldt  having  visited 
the  inland,  Darwin  specially  the  maritime  and  island 
scenery.^      It  is  further  of  interest  to   note  how   the 


enoed  me  nearly  so  much  as  these 
two.  I  copied  out  from  Humboldt 
long  passages  about  Teneriffe,"  &c. 
Also  vol.  i.  p.  337 :  "  I  never 
foiget  that  my  whole  course  of  life 
is  due  to  having  read  and  re-read 
as  a  youth  Humboldt's  'Personal 
Narrative.'" 

^  Besides  Darwin  and  Lyell,  to 
whom,  of  British  naturalists  as  rep- 
resenting the  genetic  view  in  the 
middle  of  the  century,  I  have  so  far 
confined  my  remarks,  there  were 
at  that  time  two  other  eminent  men 
working  in  the  same  direction.  The 
views  of  these  two  were  likewise 
much  influenced  by  travel  and  by 
the  study  of  plant  and  animal  life 
in  distant  countries.  I  refer  to  Sir 
J.  D.  Hooker  and  Mr  A.  Russel 
Wallace.  The  important  part  which 
these  men  played  iu  the  gradual 
conception  and  birth  of  the  ideas 
which  were  for  the  first  time  com- 
prehensively set  forth  in  the  *  Origin 
of  Species '  is  lucidly  and  imparti- 
aUy  told  by  Huxley  in  the  well- 
known  chapter  which  he  con- 
tributed to  the  second  volume  of 
the  '  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles 
Darwin,'  edited  by  his  son,  Professor 
Francis  Darwin,  in  1887.  Few 
episodes  in  the  history  of  thought 
hikve  been  treated  with  greater 
mastery.        Few     botanists    have 


possessed  a  greater  personal  know- 
ledge of  different  and  gi-eatly  vary- 
ing floras  than  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker, 
who  succeeded  to  the  position  and 
labours  of  his  father,  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  at  Kew.  After  having 
accompanied  Captain  Roes  on  his 
Antarctic  expedition  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  South  magnetic  pole, 
he  became  best  known  by  his 
'Himalayan  Journal'  (1854).  It 
was  in  constant  correspondence  and 
intercourse  with  Hooker  that  Dar- 
win, from  1844  to  1859,  wrote  his 
first  great  work.  The  important 
original  contributions  of  Mr  Wal- 
lace are  well  known,  and  the  story 
how  his  paper,  "  On  the  Tendency 
of  Varieties  to  depart  indefinitely 
from  the  Original  Type,"  reached 
Darwin  when  he  had  got  half 
through  the  larger  work  which  he' 
was  then  writing,  how  this  coinci- 
dence hastened  the  publication  of 
the  two  papers  by  Wallace  and 
Darwin,  which  "contained  exactly 
the  same  theory,"  in  the  'Journal 
of  the  Linnsean  Society '  (Zoology, 
vol.  iii.  p.  45),  has  been  told  by 
Lyell  and  Hooker  (ibid.,  letter  to 
the  secretary),  and  by  Darwin  him- 
self (Autobiography,  in  *  Life,'  &c., 
vol.  i.  p.  84).  No  mystery  lies 
upon  the  history  of  the  first  enun- 
ciation of  the  doctrine  of  natural 


sso 
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Mine  year  which  witnessed  the  appearance  of  the  work 
of  Darwin  was  also  that  of  the  invention  of  Spectrum 
Analysis,  that  great  instrument  by  which  astronomy, 
doomed  by  the  purely  mathematical  treatment  to  be- 
come simply  ■'  une  question  d'analyse,"  was  once  more 
enrolled  among  the  natural  sciences ;  the  means  beuig 
supplied  for  that  natural  history  of  the  heavens  wtiieh  is 
now  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  fascinating  branches 
of  science.  The  reader  who  has  reaUsed  from  the  fore- 
going exposition  how  the  genetic  view  of  nature  was 
anticipated  by  earlier  writers  on  cosmolc^,  such  as 
Leibniz  and  Laplace,  how  it  obtained  in  geology  through 
Hutton  and  Lyell,  how  it  became  dominant  in  embiyo- 
\ogy  through  von  Baer,  and  how  the  morphological 
treatment  broke  down  through  the  recognition  of  the 
variability  of  species  and  the  impossiliility  of  defining 
clearly  the  landmarks  of  zoological  and  botanical  classi- 
Hcation,  will  readily  understand  the  importance  and 
timehness '   of   Darwin's  work,  which  proposed  to  deal 


■election,  no  national  or  pemutuil 
jealouaiea  obKure  the  ixauea  which 
were  then  at  stnke  :  neither  of  the 
two  great  nutUTBliats  hu  ever  put 
forward  nay  complaint  that  the 
other  haa  not  fnirly  and  generously 
dottlt  with  hia  own  merit.  Since 
the  HeAth  oF  Darwin  Mr  Wallace 
has  writtan  Uie  well-known  b<«.k 
which,  under  the  title  of  'Dorwin- 
ism  '  (Loiidnn,  1S8S),  gave  to  many 
readers  the  flret  cnmprehensive 
aocouDt  of  the  celebrated  Cbeorr 
whiuh  U  gfnerouKly  identified  with 
the  sole  name  of  only  one  of  lM 
original   propounderB. 

'  Both  pmpounitem  of  the  theory 
of  natural  aeh^ction  have  in  their 
•ubeequont  writing*  referred  ta 
thoH  who   prepared   the   way  be- 


fore tlieiu,  nn<t  Mr  Wallace  hu 
taken  special  pains  to  explain  why 
a  doftrine  which  wad  so  well  pre- 
pared, and  even  anticipated,  hud 
not  been  more  distinctly  accepted 
before  the  apjiearanoe  of  the  '  Origin 
of  Spei'ies'  ("  Uarwinigm,"  chnp.  i.) : 
■'  Notwithatonding  the  vast  know- 
led)^  and  in);eniDUB  reasoning  <if 
Lamarck,  and  the  more  general 
exposition  of  the  subject  by  tlie 
author  of  the  '  Vestiges  of  Creation,* 
the  Urst  nlep  had  not  been  token 
towards  a  wtisfactory  eiptanation 
of  the  derivation  of  any  one  vpeciea 
from  any  other.  Such  eminent 
naturalists  as  Qeoffi-oy  St  Hilaire, 
Dean  Herbert.  Professor  Orant, 
v»n  Buch,  and  lome  other*,  had 
expressed  their  belief  that  species 
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31. 

"Varla- 
ft 


specially  with  the  actual  fact  and  the  function  of  varia- 
tion in  the  domain  of  living  beings.  He  pushed  the  t^o^- 
problem  of  variation  and  variability  into  the  foreground, 
and  discussed  one  of  its  main  features — viz.,  its  possible 
eflfect  and  results.  Since  his  time  the  eye  of  every 
botanist,  every  zoologist,  and  every  embryologist  has 
been  directed  towards  the  variability,  transition,  and 
genesis  of  forms,  to  their  history  rather  than  to  their 
portraiture,  whereas  before  him  it  was  mostly  attracted 
by  their  seeming  fixity  and  recurrence.  Variations  have 
been  studied  on  the  large  and  on  the  minute  scale  in 
geological  strata  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  vexed 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  their  causes  and  laws, — 
Darwin  having  been  mainly  occupied  with  their  existence 
and  operation,  the  results  which  they  brought  about,  the 
gradual  alterations  of  the  forms  of  living  things.  On 
this  side  he  tells  us  that  he  found  an  important  clue 
through  reading  a  book  which  had  appeared  at  the  very 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Malthus's  *  Essay  on  the 
Principle  of  Population.*  ^ 


arose  as  simple  varieties,  and  that 
the  species  of  each  genus  were  all 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor ; 
but  none  of  them  gave  a  clue  as  to 
the  law  or  the  method  by  which 
the  change  had  been  effected.  This 
was  still  *the  great  mystery' "  (p. 
6).  "  Darwin,  by  his  discovery  of 
the  law  of  natural  selection  and  his 
demonstration  of  the  great  principle 
of  the  preservation  of  useful  varia- 
tions in  the  struggle  for  life,  has 
not  only  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  process  of  development  of  the 
whole  organic  world,  but  also  estab- 
lished a  firm  foundation  for  aU 
future  study  of  nature  "  (p.  9). 
^  This    essay  appeared    first    in 


1798,  and  in  the  enlarged  and  much 
improved  form  in  which  it  is  now 
known  in  1803.  Darwin  seems  to 
have  come  upon  it  accidentally.  In 
his  Autobiography  (*Life,*  vol.  L 
p.  83)  he  writes  :  "  In  October  1838 
— that  is,  fifteen  months  after  I  had 
begun  my  systematic  inquiry — I 
happened  to  read  for  amusement 
*  Malthus  on  Population,'  and  being 
well  prepared  to  appreciate  the 
struggle  for  existence  which  every- 
where goes  on,  from  long-continued 
observation  of  the  habits  of  animals 
and  plants,  it  at  once  struck  me 
that  under  these  circumstances 
favourable  variations  would  tend 
to  be  preserved,  and  unfavourable 
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82.  The  ideas  and  reflections  contained  in  this  celebrated 

MaltbQH. 

essay,  which  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  philo- 
sophical literature  of  economics,  could  not  have  occurred 
to  any  one  who  had  studied  human  society  or  nature 
merely  in  individual  specimens  or  isolated  cases ;  for 
they  referred  not  so  much  to  the  natural  history  of  a 
single  being,  as  to  the  peculiar  relations  and  complica- 
tions which  arise  in  a  community  or  society  of  beings, 
some  of  these  being  applicable  quite  as  much  to  animal 
and  plant  life  as  to  the  life  of  men.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
chapter  in  the  science  of  bionomics.  Malthus,  Darwin, 
and  Wallace  were  not  "  laboratory  naturalists,  to  whom 
the  peculiarities  and  distinction  of  species,  as  such,  their 
distribution  and  their  affinities,  have  little  interest  as 
compared  with  the  problems  of  histology  and  embryo- 
logy, of  physiology  and  morphology.*'  ^  The  problem  of 
population,  whether  it  refers  to  man  or  other  living 
creatures,  is  one  that  will  force  itself  upon  those  who 
study  nature  and  mankind  on  the  large,  on  the  outdoor, 
scale,  not  as  does  the  collector  or  dissector  of  specimens. 
How  has  the  face  of  the  earth  been  peopled  by  plants, 
animals,  and  human  beings  ?     What  are  the  forces  which 

ones  to  be  destroyed.     The  result  book  on   Population  came  into  his 

of  this  would  be  the  formation  of  hands,  the  idea  of  natural  selection 

new  species.      Here,   then,   I   had  came  .into  his  mind  (*  Schopfungs- 

at  last  got  a  theory  by  which  to  .  gesch.,'    chap,    vi)      In    the    tirst 

work/'  &c.     Prof.  Haeckel,  in  his  [   paper  which  Darwin  published  in 

'  History  of   Creation,'   has   dwelt  the     '  Journal     of     the     Linna>an 

exhaustively  on  this  connection  of  Society*   ("Letter  to  Asa   Gray," 

Darwin   with   Malthus,    quoting  a  vol.  iii.  p.  .^>1),   he   uses  the  term 

letter  of  Darwin's  to  him,  dated  8th  "  Natural  Selection,"  and  refers  in 

October  1864,  in  which  he  says  that  *   the  abstract  which  he  there  gives 

for  years  he  could  not  comprehend  ,   to  Malthus;  whereas  Wallace  (ibid., 

how  any  form   should  be  so  emi-  p.  56)  introduces  the  term  "Struggle 

nently  adapted  to  its  special  con-  for  Existence. " 

ditions    of    life,    but    that    when  ^  Quoted    from    Wallace,    *  Dar- 

through    good    fortune    Malthus 's  winism,'  preface,  p.  vi 
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ensure  the  multiplication,  what  are  those  which  check 
the  increase,  of  population  ?  As  all  living  things  are 
dependent  on  each  other,  forming  the  great  household  or 
econoni^  of  nature  or  the  smaller  one  of  human  society, 
a  certain  adjustment  must  exist  by  which  a  definite  place 
and  part  are  allotted  to  every  individual  and  to  every 
class  of  individuals.  Malthus  had  studied  the  problem 
from  a  political  point  of  view.  Here  it  was  felt  to  be 
of  human  and  social  importance,  but  his  principle  was 
applicable  to  all  living  creatures.  For  everywhere,  even 
in  the  remotest  and  only  recently  discovered  countries, 
we  see  at  work  the  luxuriant  and  productive  powers  of 
nature  on  the  one  side,  on  the  other  side  the  many 
difficulties  and  obstacles  by  which  they  are  forcibly  and 
automatically  kept  in  check,  resulting  in  the  ever-recur- 
ring spectacle  of  a  "  struggle  for  existence."  The  more  ss. 
we  penetrate  into  the  hidden  and  remoter  provinces  of  f®"^™* 
nature,  into  the  luxuriant  "  fauna  and  flora  "  of  tropical 
regions,  or  realise  the  enormous  population  among  the 
lower  forms  of  life,  the  more  the  conviction  forces  itself 
upon  us  that  the  apparent  equilibrium  is  only  maintained 
by  the  phenomenon  of  "  crowding  out "  on  a  scale  com- 
pared with  which  the  spectacle  unfolded  by  Malthus  in 
his  special  application  to  human  societies  is  quite  a  minia- 
ture display.  This  process  of  "  crowding  out "  must  have 
been  at  work  during  the  untold  ages  which  modem 
geology  has  made  known  to  us,  and  the  effects  of  it 
must  indeed  have  been  extraordinary,  and  well  worthy 
of  study.  That  living  beings,  if  left  to  their  natural 
instincts,  multiply  at  an  enormous  rate,  and  would, 
except  for  certain  automatic  checks,  in  a  very  short  time 


enoe. 
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people  the  whole  habitable  portion  of  the  globe,  is  a 
fact  which  has  only  been  i-ealised  since  Malthus,  and, 
on  a  much  larger  and  more  general  scale,  Darwin  and 
Wallace  have  drawn  attention  to  it.*  This  being 
jfenerally  admitted,  the  questions  arise :  What  are  these 
automatic  checks,  and  what  residts  do  they  produce  ? 
It  is  evidently  quite  a  new  line  of  reasoning,  unknown 
to  former  naturalists,  or  only  sporadically  and  fragnient- 
arily  pursued  by  them ;  but  it  inti-oduces  us  at  once 
into  nature  itself,  away  from  the  class-room  and  the 
museum,  where  we  hear  of  the  forces  and  laws  of  nature 
in  their  abstract  mathematical  development,  or  where  we 
behold  specimens  arranged  peacefully  and  Ufelessly  side  by 
side.  We  are  face  to  face  with  the  fierce  and  continuous 
conflict  which  is  unceasingly  going  on  around  us,  and 
realise  the  endless  changes  which  it  must  be  producing. 

Among  the  many  influences  which  the  IJarwinian 
view  has  had  in  opposite  directions  on  the  thought  of 
our  age,  none  is  greater  or  more  fundamental  than 
this,   that   whereas    lief  ore    Darwin    naturalists   stepped 


tbe 


'  Od  the  pubHcB^on  oE 
■Origin  of  Spaciea,'  Darwin 
oeivcd  manj  lettBn  poiulmg 
nirlier  nDticipatiuiiB  of  bin  viano. 
The  more  importiDt  of  tliese^bear. 
ing  upon  descent  and  change — hav 
beea  referred  to  in  tlie  presen 
ubapter.  The  special  principle  o 
natural  selection  seemi  to  have 
been  alread;  foreseen  b<f  Dr  Wells 
in  1813,  and  published  in  bis 
famous  '  Two  Essays  upon  Dew  and 
Single  Vision'  in  1818.  "In  this 
paper  he  dietinctlj  recognisea  tbe 
pnnoiple  of  natunJ  aeleotion,  and 
thii  is  the  flnt  recognition  which 
haa  bean    indicated"   ('Origin    of 


Species,'  liisttirical  sketch  to  1 
editiuDB).    Another  antidpation 


,t«r 


that  <if  Patrick  Matthew  it 
his  work  on  '  Naval  Timber  and 
Arboriculture.'  "  Unfortunately 
tbe  view  was  given  very  briefly  in 
scattered  passages  in  au  appendix 
to  a  wi>rk  on  a  diSerent  subject,  so 
that  it  remuned  unnoticed  un^ 
Mr  Matthew  himself  drew  atten- 
tion to  it  in  the  '  Oardeneni' 
Chronicle'  on  April  7,  ISfiO.  ,  .  . 
He  clearly  saw  the  full  force  of  the 
principle  oE  natural  selection " 
(loe.  bU..  p.  xvi).  Neitlier  of 
these  writings  was  known  to 
Darwin  in  18GS. 
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out  of  doors  only  from  curiosity,  and  in  search  of  new 
spedmens,  prompted  by  the  love  of  travel  and  adven- 
ture, or  as  companions  to  commercial  and  colonising  ex- 
peditions, they  are  now  forced  to  do  so,  because  one  of 
the  greatest  agencies  in  nature — "  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence " — can  only  be  studied  in  nature  herself.  '  Before 
Darwin  the  study  of  nature  was  artificial ;  through  his 
influence  it  has  become  natural.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  history  of  thought,  this  is  surely  a  much 
greater  result  than  any  of  the  several  theories  or  special 
arguments  which  are  connected  with  his  name.  These 
are  indeed  numerous,  each  making,  as  it  were,  a  dis- 
tinctly new  departure  in  scientific  reasoning,  character- 
ised by  that  unmistakable  sign  ^  of  all  that  is  really 
novel  in  the  realm  of  thought,  the  creation  of  a  new 
vocabulary  of  distinct  terms  and  phrases.  Varieties 
were  known  to  botanists  before  Darwin,  but  who  studied 
"  variation  "  and  "  variability  "  ?  or  who  spoke  of  the 
"  divergence  of  character  "  ?  Breeders  of  stock  and 
pigeon -fanciers  knew  what  "  selection  "  meant,  but  the 


^  The  late  Hewett  Cottrell 
Wat«on,  author  of  the  'Cybele 
Britannica'— one  of  a  most  valuable 
series  of  works  on  the  topography 
and  geographical  distribution  of 
the  pUuits  of  the  British  Islands — 
wrote  to  Darwin  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  the  '  Origin  of 
Species,'  21st  November  1859 : 
'*I  am  tempted  to  write  you  the 
first  impressions,  not  doubting  that 
they  will,  in  the  main,  be  the 
permanent  impressions.  Tour  lead- 
mg  idea  wiU  assuredly  become 
recognised  as  an  established  truth 
in  science — %,e,,  'Natural  Selection.' 
It  has  the  characteristics  of  all 
great    natural    truths,    clarifying 


what  was  obscure,  simplifying  what 
was  intricate,  adding  greatly  to 
previous  knowledge.  You  are  the 
greatest  revolutionist  in  natural 
history  of  this  century,  if  not  of 
all  centuries.  .  .  .  Now  these 
novel  views  are  brought  fairly  be- 
fore the  scientific  public,  it  eeems 
truly  remarkable  how  so  many  of 
them  could  have  failed  to  see  their 
right  road  sooner.  How  could  Sir 
C.  Lyell,  for  instance,  for  thirty 
years  read,  write,  and  think  on  the 
subject  of  species  and  their  sueces' 
sion,  and  yet  constantly  look  down 
the  wrong  road  ? "  ('  Life  of  Dar- 
win,* vol.  i.  p.  852,  and  vol.  ii.  p. 
226.) 


\ 
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86.  terms  "natural  selection"  and  "sexual  selection"  ap- 
■•Action"  peared  for  the  first  time  in  Darwin's  writings.  The 
•election."  «  struggle  for  existence,"  and  the  resulting  "  survival  of 
the  fittest "  individuals,  represent  definite  processes  always 
going  on  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  nature  and  in 
himian  society ;  nor  is  it  less  significant  that  many  other 
phrases  have  been  coined,  by  which  the  same  idea  has  been 
made  useful  in  other  domains  of  research.  "Hybrids," 
"  mongrels,"  "  rudimentary  organs,"  and  "  monstrous  " 
developments,  which  in  earlier  times  were  subjects  of 
mere  curiosity,  have  been  raised  to  scientific  importance 
as  indicative  of  the  concealed  and  mysterious  agencies 
by  which  natural  forms  are  altered  or  maintained,  and 
natural  processes  encouraged  or  checked.  "Environ- 
ment" and  "adaptation"  open  out  great  vistas  of  in- 
quiry, whilst  nearly  all  those  diflFerent  lines  of  search 
and  of  reasoning  have  latterly  become  centred  in  the 
great  problem  of  "heredity" — the  central  question  of 
biological  science.  In  addition  to  these,  the  older 
terms  of  the  naturalists  and  anatomists  have  received 
new  interpretations.  It  has  been  shown  by  Darwin 
himself  how  the  vague  endeavours  of  system -makers, 
since  linnseus,  after  a  "natural"  as  distinguished  from 
w.       a  merely  "  artificial  system  of  classification  "  of  living 

Meaning  of 

22Jfl        beings,  implied  "  something  more "   than   mere    resem- 
**^  blance,  and  that  this   something  more  is  "propinquity 

of  descent — the  only  known  cause  of  the  similarity 
of  organic  beings — it  being  the  bond,  hidden  by  various 
degrees  of  modification,  which  is  partially  revealed  to 
us  by  our  classifications."^      In  the  light  afforded  by 

^  '  Origin  of  Species,'  Ist  ed.,  p.  418. 
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this  idea,  the  whole  work  of  classification  has  since 
Darwin's  time  been  taken  up  anew;  and  though  it  is 
probably  premature  to  fix  upon  any  elaborate  scheme 
as  likely  to  afford  a  correct  view  of  the  main  lines 
of  descent  in  the  two  great  realms  of  animal  and 
plant  life,  single  pedigrees,  such  as  those  of  the  rhino- 
ceros and  the  horse,  have,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
geological  record,  been  successfully  worked  out,  the 
missing  links  having  unexpectedly  turned  up.^ 

In  addition  to  this  great  service  of  directing  the 
glance  of  the  naturalist  outside,  and  of^  helping  to  over- 
come the  bewildering  effects  which  the  aspect  of  nature 
must  produce  on  every  one  who  is  not  prepared  for 
research  by  some  definite  aim  and  a  distinct  habit  of 
reasoning,  the  Darwinian  spirit  has  further  proved  its 
usefulness  by  the  great  increase  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  things  and  phenomena  of  nature  which  has  taken 


'  "It  18  certain  that,  before 
the  theory  of  descent  was  accepted 
or  even  discussed,  genealogical  trees 
were  used  to  represent  possible 
relationships  among  human  races, 
or  possible  affinities  among  animals. 
It  WHS  used  as  a  *  graphic '  way  of 
expressing  classification,  and  was 
true  just  in  proportion  as  the 
classification  was  true.  The  nat- 
uralist traveller,  Peter  Pallas,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  use  it  to  express 
affinities  among  animals,  though 
it  is  possible  he  saw  a  deep>er 
meaning  in  his  symbol.  But  when 
the  theory  of  descent  took  hold 
on  men's  minds,  the  genealogical 
tree  became  more  than  a  graphic 
register  of  affinities, — it  was  used 
to  express  the  supposed  facts  of 
descent.  To  Elmst  Haeckel  be- 
longs the  credit,  or,  as  some  critics 
would   say,   the   responsibility,  of 

VOL.  n. 


introducing  the  use  of  genealogical 
tre^  into  zoology  and  botany. 
In  his  '  Generelle  Morphologic 
(1866)  and  in  his  *Schopfungs- 
geschichte'  (1868,  9th  ed.  1897), 
he  displayed  numerous  genealogical 
trees  designed  to  show  the  descent 
of  various  stocks  and  types  of  ani- 
mals and  plants.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  so  doing  he 
focussed  the  idea  of  descent  into 
vividness,  and,  by  the  very  definite- 
ness  of  the  notation,  forced  natural- 
ists to  a  criticism  of  the  reality 
of  the  supposeii  Hues  of  descent. 
Prof.  L.  von  Grafif  says  of  Haeckel's 
* Stammbaume,'  'There  is  due  to 
them  the  immortal  credit  of  having 
given  the  first  impetus  to  the 
grand  revolution  in  the  animal 
morphology  of  the  last  decades'" 
(J.  A.  Thomson,  *The  Science  of 
Life,'  1899,  p.  15). 
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place  since  the  publication  of  Darwin's  works,  by  the 
induatiy  of  friend  and  foe,  with  the  object  of  prov- 
ing or  i»f  disproving  and  modifying  Darwin's  theories. 
Wliole  chapters,  such  as  those  referring  to  the  fer- 
tilisaLiou  of  plants  through  inaects,  to  the  part  which 
^uij  colour  plays  in  the  world  of  flowers  or  in  the  plumage 
of  birds  and  in  the  wings  of  butterflies  and  moths, 
have  been  added  to  our  handbooks  of  natural  history ; ' 


'  TwD  remarknble  inoMnoes  may 
be  meiiCioned.  It  wu  kaowu  to 
Christ.  Connd  Spreogel  that  mnny 
Howerit  are  " dicliognmouB "  —  i.e., 
that  though  the  org&ng  for  aelf- 
(ertiliaatiou  eiai  in  the  same  flower, 
uevertlieleu,  becaiue  of  a  waat  nf 
timekeeping  or  fur  other  reaBtma, 
pollination  ie  done  hy  crowing, 
wlierein  the  visite  of  inracts  are  in- 
ntruuiental  through  elaborats  exist- 
ing HrraDgeiDeotB.  "Viiriaual;  col> 
ourml  i<|Hit«  serve  aa  lumey-guides 
and  pathRndera  to  the  exploring 
inaeotfl.  haira  prutect  the  nectar 
fruni  rniu  and  yet  offer  no  obHtncle 
U>  dwirable  Tisitors,  otjier  airajige. 
menta  aecure  that  the  iniicctii  are 
duBted  with  pollen"  <J.  A.  Thorn- 
ton, '  The  Science  .>f  Life,'  p.  192). 
liprengel  published  hin  observations 
in  a  remarkable  buok  (17SS|  with 
the  title  -The  Secret  of  Nature 
discovered  in  the  Structure  and 
Fertilitation  of  Flowers.'  Such 
wan  the  enthusiaam  of  this  true 
naturalint,  tliat  he.  "after  being 
ejected  from  the  rectoratfl  of  Spao- 
dau  for  neglecting  his  flock  in 
favour  of  flowers,  settled  dowa  to 
a  frugal  lite  in  Berlin,  and  gave 
lesauna  in  languages  and  botany. 
The  cummoDwt  plant  became  new 
h;  what  he  had  to  aay  about  it; 
a  liair,  a  spot,  gave  him  oppor- 
tunity for  quesliuns,  ideas,  iuvesti- 
gations"  (ibid.,  p.  Ifil).  Sachi 
('Oeaoh.,'  p.  440)  considers  Spren- 
gel'a  little  work  to  contain   ' '  the 


Erst  attempt  t<i  explain  the  genesis 
of  organic  forma  out  of  deUnite 
relations  to  their  environment.'' 
Pnr  sixty  years  this  biouomical 
classic  was  forgotten.  Darwin  in 
1841  heard  of  it  tijrough  Robert 
Brown,  who,  nccording  to  Dr  Gray 
('Nature,'  1871,  p.  Sll),  "in  oom- 
mon  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
looked  on  Sprengel'a  ideas  as  fau- 
tBHtic"  The  book  impressed  Dar- 
win, who  in  1837  had  written  in 
his  notebook :  "  Do  not  plants 
which  have  male  and  female  organs 
together,  yet  receive  influence  from 
ut£er  plants  1 "  aa  beiug  "  full  of 
truth.'*  (See  '  Life  of  Darwin,'  vol. 
L  p.  90  ;  vol.  ill  p.  257.)  The  other 
important  research  which  hae  been 
much  atimulated  by  the  two  great 
proponnder*  of  Darwiiiisni,  is  tlie 
ntudy  of  the  meaning  of  colours 
in  plants  and  animaleand  tlie  allied 
subject  of  "Mimicry."  "It  is 
the  wonderful  mdivlduality  of  the 
ooloura  of  oiiimala  and  plants  that 
attracts  our  attention  —  the  fact 
that  the  colours  are  localised  In 
definite  patterns,  eometimea  in 
accordance  with  structural  char- 
acters, sometimes  altogether  in- 
dependent of  them,  while  often 
differing  In  the  most  striking 
and  fantastic  manner  in  allied 
species.  We  are  thus  compelled  to 
look  upon  colour  not  merely  as  n 
physical  but  also  as  a  biological 
characteristic,  which  has  been  dif- 
ferentiated     and      specialised    by 
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the  older  division  of  zoology  and  botany  having  to  a 
large  extent  been  removed  by  a  study  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  many  forms  of  living  things  and 
their  connection  with  peculiarities  of  climate  and  soil. 
The  Darwinian  attitude  to  the  study  of  natural  objects 
has  also  introduced  into  the  natural  sciences  the  exact 
spirit  of  research, — accurate  measurements,  together  with 
elaborate  countings,  being  resorted  to  in  order  to  decide 
the  range  of  variability  of  species,  the  rate  of  increase 
in  numbers,  and  the  proportion  of  the  surviving  to  the 
lost  or  jwasted  specimens.  A  large  amount  of  statistical 
information^  has  thus  been  accumulated,  and  natural 
history  is  becoming  to  some  extent  an  exact  science. 
That  it  will  ever  be  so  to  a  very  large  extent  is  doubt- 
ful :  it  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  Darwin  that  he  has 
introduced  a  special  method  into  the  sciences  of  nature — 
the  method  of  a  judicious  balancing  of  evidence.  He  as. 
was  fully  "  aware  that  scarcely  a  single  point  was  dis-  method. 
cussed  in  his  works  on  which  facts  cannot  be  adduced, 
often  apparently  leading  to  conclusions  directly  opposite 
to  those  at  which  he  arrived,  and  that  a  fair  result  can  be 
obtained  only  by  fully  stating  and  balancing  the  facts 


natural  selection,  and  must,  there- 
fore, find  its  explanation  in  the 
principle  of  adaptation  or  utility  " 
(Wallace,  'Darwinism,'  p.  189). 
The  term  "Mimicry"  was  first 
introduced  by  H.  W.  Bates  in  his 
paper  on  "Mimetic  Butterflies," 
read  before  the  Linneean  Soc.,  Nov. 
1861,  and  hailed  by  Darwin  ('Life,' 
▼ol.  ii  p.  892)  as  * '  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  admirable  papers  " 
he  ever  read.  The  subject  had 
been  passed  over  in  the  first  editions 
of  the  *  Origin,'  but  was  introduced 
in  later  editions,  and   has  always 


served  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
illustrations  and  proofs  of  the 
theory  of  natural  selection.  The 
whole  matter  is  admirably  ex- 
pounded by  Mr  Wallace  in  hiii 
long  article  in  the  'Westminster 
Review,*  July  1867,  reprinted  in 
his  'Contributions  to  the  Theory 
of  Natural  Selection '  (1870,  pp.  45- 
129),  and  again  in  'Darwinism.' 

^  On  the  development  of  statis- 
tical methods  in  the  service  of  the 
theory  of  evolution,  see  chap.  zii. 
below. 
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iUid  aiguinents  on  both  sides  of  each  question."  *  It  is 
c|uite  a  different  process  of  investigation  and  method  of 
thought  from  that  which  the  abstract  sciences  use,  where 
every  agency  is  first  considered  in  its  isolated  action  and 
mathematically  calculated,  and  a  complex  effect  is  rightly 
looked  upon  as  merely  the  resultant  of  specific,  well- 
defined  forces,  compounded  according  to  rigid  dynamical 
formulai.  That  the  whole  of  nature,  as  well  as  all 
observable  phenomena,  are  in  reality  only  the  result  of 
such  a  composition  of  definite  simple  actions,  and  can  be 
studied  as  such,  may  be  quite  correct;  but  that  this 
method,  however  useful  in  isolated  cases,  and  especially 
however  fruitful  in  the  application  to  artificial  mechanisms, 
will  never  lead  to  a  just  comprehension  of  any  large 
cluster  of  phenomena,  or  to  an  appreciation  of  the  totality 
of  things  which  surroimd  us,  must  be  evident  to  any  one 
who  at  once  appreciates  the  rigidity  ,aiid  imiversality  of 
mathematical  calculations,  and  sees  how  soon  they  fail  to 
become  of  practical  use  when  we  attempt  to  attack  any 
complex  problem  through  them.  Now,  all  processes  in 
nature  herself,  as  distinguished  from  the  laboratory,  are 
eminently  complex,  and  far  transcend  the  powers  and 
grasp  of  the  mathematical  calculus,  so  far  as  the  human 
mind  is  able  to  employ  it.  In  fact,  the  outdoor 
naturalist  must  attack  the  problem  of  nature  and  life 
by  quite  a  dif!*erent  method :  he  must,  like  a  judge,  con- 
fiont  and  appreciate  the  evidence  of  many  witnesses 
who  ai^  speaking  on  all  sides  to  him,  and  he  must, 
with  uu  open  and  unbiassed  mind,  judiciously  combine 
such  evidence  in  the  sentences  which  he  passes  or  the 

^  '  Origiu  of  Specie^,*  Ut  ecL,  p.  2. 
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generalisations   which   he  attempts.      Absolute   mathe- 
matical certainty  is  almost  imknown  in  such  cases :  they 
can  only  be  made  out  with  more  or  less  clearness  and  I 
probability. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  new  phase  into  which  scientific       39. 

Darwin  and 

thought  has  entered,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Newton 

•/  o  compared. 

Darwin,  has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated  by  those  of 
his  critics  who  have  compared  his  methods  with  those  of 
earlier  philosophers  and  naturalists.  Darwin  has  been 
called  by  some  the  Newton  of  the  natural  sciences,^  and 
again  by  others  his  method  has  been  unfavourably  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Newton  and  Cuvier.^     Some  of  these 


^  It  is  in  many  instancofl  only 
a  fa^on  de  parier.  Biaxwell  simi- 
larly called  Amp^  the  Newton  of 
Electrodynamics ;  and  Young  has 
been  called  the  Newton  of  Optics. 
Mr  Wallace  says  ('Darwinism,'  p. 
9) :  *'  We  claim  for  Darwin  that  he 
is  the  Newton  of  natural  history, 
and  that,  just  so  surely  as  that  the 
discovery  and  demonstration  by 
Newton  of  the  law  of  gravitation 
established  order  in  place  of  chaos, 
and  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  all 
future  study  of  the  starry  heavens, 
so  surely  has  Darwin,  by  his  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  natural  selec- 
tion and  his  demonstration  of  the 
great  principle  of  the  preservation 
of  useful  variations  in  the  struggle 
/or  life,  not  only  thrown  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  process  of  development 
of  the  whole  organic  world,  but  also 
established  a  firm  foundation  for  all 
future  study  of  nature." 

*  The  most  important  publica- 
tion of  this  kind  is  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Albert  Wigand's  work,  in 
three  volumes,  *Der  Darwinismus 
and  die  Naturforschung  Newton's 
und  Cuvier's '  (Braunschweig,  1874- 
1877).  The  author  significantly 
dawes  Humboldt  also  among  those 


who  belong  to  that  period  and 
school  of  research  which  has — un- 
fortunately, in  his  opinion — been 
superseded  by  the  modem  genetic 
treatment  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  14).  It  is 
not  likely  that  a  perusal  of  these 
volumes  will,  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  change  the  current  of 
thought  which  is  now,  even  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago,  running 
in  genetic  lines,  nor  will  it  do  any- 
thing towards  diminishing  the  sense 
of  importance  which  attaches  to 
this  modem  movement.  Never- 
theless, the  book  is  valuable  as 
giving  a  very  complete  rimmi  of 
what  was  said  "  pro  and  con  "  Dar- 
winism during  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  its  existence.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  what  a  small  part  French 
scientific  opinion  played  during  that 
period  as  to  the  theories  of  descent 
and  mutability  of  species,  which  had 
both  their  origin  and  their  first  great 
exponents  in  France.  The  book 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  much 
influence  in  its  time,  but  more 
recently  the  criticisms  of  Wigand, 
von  Baer,  and  other  writers  seem 
to  receive  greater  attention  since 
the  central  biological  problems  have 
been  pushed  into  the  foreground.  Of 
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ooiupartsons  refer  to  the  law  of  "  natural  selection," 
which  is  placed  in  parallel  with  Newton's  law  of 
"*  imiversal  gravitj'."  Now,  although  "  natural  aelec- 
tiou,"  the  automatic  process  which  ensui-ea  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  and  the  extinction  of  the  less  adaptive 
members  in  a  crowd  of  living  beings,  is  a  definite 
formula  which  allows  us  to  understand  and  clearly 
define  one  of  the  many  factors  which  are  at  work  in 
the  development,  in  the  genesis  and  growth,  of  living 
beings,  it  is  only  one.  It  is  not  a  prime  mover  or  force, 
like  the  force  of  gravity;  it  is  a  cheek  upon  the  over-  I 
luxuriance  of  other  existing  forces  of  production  andy 
development.  These  are  only  very  imperfectly  known; 
whereas  Newton  not  only  discovered  the  "  law  of  gravita- 
tion," but  also  the  correct  expression  for  the  general  and 
all-pervading  laws  of  motion  which  obtain,  even  where 
gravitation  or  any  similar  force  ceases  to  be  a  valid  con- 
ception. Again,  Newton's  greatness  does  not  rest  on 
the  "  law  of  gravitation  "  alone,  but  much  more  on  the 
general  foundations  of  dynamics  and  natural  philosophy 
which  he  has  laid.  So  also  Darwin's  greatness  is  not 
limited  to  the  formula  of  "  natural  selection,"  but 
depends  on  the  novel  conception  which  he  has  intro- 
duced into  the  study  of  nature  on  the  large  scale  and  as 
a  whole,  viewing  it  as  a  scene  of  conflict  and  ceaseless 
development.  From  this  time  dates  the  study  of  nature 
as    a   whole  ^    in    contradistinction    to    that   of    natural 


t!ii«  I  ili&ll  trest  in  U>e  next  tbap- 
ter.  See  kIbu  the  ToriouB  writinj^ 
of  Hbiib  DrisBch,  auoh  u  'Analyt- 
iaohe  Theorie  iter  urgKnischen  Eot- 
wiekluiig*  ILeipnig,  1884);  'Die 
fiiolijgie    ala    Klbatiinilige    Grund- 


wiueuichsft  (18B3),  eapecUllf  p.  7 
of  the  Utter. 

'  Though  tbi«  w«B  prepared,  w 
Du-nin  himeelf  puiuta  out,  bjr  A. 
TDD  Huioboldt. 
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objects  and  processes.  The  general  laws  which  obtain 
in  this  great  field,  and  which  would  correspond  to 
Newton's  laws  of  motion — the  laws  of  variation  and  of 
heredity — have  not  yet  been  discovered ;  but  it  is  again 
Darwin  more  than  any  other  naturalist  who  has  called 
attention  to  these  prime  movers  in  the  living  universe. 
He  has  pushed  into  the  foreground  the  two  great  problems 
of  "  variation  "  and  "  heredity."  ^ 


40. 
Unsolved 
problems. 


^  Darwin  in  his  subsequent  writ- 
ings urged  another  important  prob- 
lem, to  which  he  had  ah'eady  in  his 
first  and  greatest  work  drawn  pass- 
ing attention.  This  is  the  agency 
of  "sexual  selection."  It  occupies 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  his 
third  great  work,  which  appeared 
in  1871  with  the  title  *  The  Descent 
of  Man  and  Selection  in  Relation  to 
Sex.'  In  the  introduction  he  says, 
"  During  many  years  it  has  seemed 
to  me  highly  probable  that  sexual 
■election  has  played  an  important 
part  in  differentiating  the  races  of 
man ;  but  in  my  *  Origin  of  Species ' 
I  contented  myself  by  merely  allud- 
ing to  this  belief.  Wlien  I  came 
to  apply  this  view  to  man,  I  found 
it  indispensable  to  treat  tlie  whole 
subject  in  full  detail.  Professor 
Haeckel  is  the  sole  author  who, 
since  the  publication  of  the  *  Origin,' 
has  discussed  in  his  various  works, 
in  a  very  able  manner,  the  subject 
of  sexuid  selection,  and  has  seen  its 
full  importance."  The  problem  of 
*'  sexual  selection  "  is  introduced  in 
the  *  Origin '  (p.  87)  in  the  following 
words :  "  Inasmuch  as  peculiarities 
often  appear  under  domestication 
in  one  sex,  and  become  hereditarily 
attached  to  that  sex,  the  same  fact 
probably  occurs  under  nature  ;  and 
if  so,  natural  selection  will  be  able 
to  modify  one  sex  in  its  functional 
relations  to  the  other  sex,  or  in 
relation  to  wholly  different  habits 
of  life  in  the  two  sexes,  as  is  some- 


times  the  case  with  insects.  And 
this  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words 
on  what  I  call  Sexual  Selection. 
This  depends  not  on  a  struggle  for 
existence,  but  on  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  males  for  possession  of 
the  females :  the  result  is  not 
death  to  the  unsuccessful  com- 
petitor, but  few  or  no  offspring. 
Sexual  selection  is  thus  less  rigor- 
ous than  natural  selection."  A 
gi*eat  deal  has  been  written  about 
sexual  selection,  and  in  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  question  be- 
longs to  quite  a  different  category 
from  that  of  natural  selection. 
Some  of  the  foremost  champions  of 
the  latter  doctrine,  notably  Mr 
Wallace,  reject  sexual  selection  as 
unnecessary  in  the  whole  scheme. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  natural 
selection  is  this,  that  it  is  a  purely 
automatic  process,  dependent  on 
overcrowding,  whereas  in  sexual 
selection  it  becomes  much  more 
difficult  to  see  how  the  process 
works  automatically.  Nowadays 
the  question  of  natural  selection 
is  hardly  any  longer  doubtful  ;  it 
is  a  fact.  As  to  sexual  selec- 
tion, the  statistical  proofs  that 
there  is  a  superabundance  from 
which  to  choose  are  still  wanting. 
To  understand  sexual  selection, 
or  even  to  define  it,  we  need 
to  form  some  conception  of  the 
reason  and  origin  of  sexual  diffisr- 
entiation,  and  this  cannot  be  ar- 
rived at  without  a  theory  of  life 
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AjmL  besideB  thiB,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Newt<m 
WHS  oondemned  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  on  the 
hftsiii  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon;  Fresnel  and  Toong 
were  condemned  on  the  ground  of  Bacon  and  Newton 
combined.  In  like  manner  the  novel  line  of  reasoning 
adopted  or  largely  cultivated  by  Darwin  has  been 
attacked  as  being  opposed  to  Bacon,  Newton,  and  other 
great  thinkers  before  him.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  the 
results,  and  not  the  theory,  of  the  process  of  reasoning 
which  have  justified  its  continued  employment.  Without 
attempting  to  elaborate  the  parallel  too  minutely,  we 
may  say  that  as  Newton  created  Natural  Philosophy 
and  took  one  brilliant  step  in  fixing  for  all  time  one  of 
the  great  laws  of  the  material  universe,  so  Darwin  has 
founded  the  study  of  nature  as  distinguished  from  that 
^^  X  of  the  objects  and  processes  of  nature,  and  has  enunciated 
one  of  the  great  factors  which  obtain  in  the  living 
l)()rtion  of  nature :  through  him  a  history  of  nature,  the 
genetic  view  of  nature  on  a  large  scale  as  distinguished 
from  the  older  natural  history,  has  for  the  first  time 
l)ocomo  conceivable.  The  word  history  indeed  suggests 
other  analogies.  Political  history,  what  we  ordinarily 
term  history  proper,  has  in  the  course  of  our  century 
undergone  changes  and  developments  similar  to  those  in 
the  history  of  nature.  Confined  once  to  a  casual,  un- 
methodical, uncritical,  and  incomplete  record  of  isolated 


which  rt*nt44  ou  »omothing  more 
than  the  two  purely  statistical  or 
numerical  facts  of  overcrowding 
and  of  variation — t.r.,  the  fact  that 
no  two  individuals  are  absolutely 
alike.  The  im{H)rtance  of  the 
phenomenon  of  sex  in  Uie  economy 
of  living  nature  has  been  studied, 


and  given  rise  to  many  theories. 
A  very  good  account  of  these  will 
be  found  in  P.  Qeddes  and  J.  A. 
Thomson,  *The  Evolution  of  Sex,' 
1889.  In  the  following  chapter, 
where  I  deal  with  the  various 
attempU  to  define  "Life,"  I  shall 
revert  to  this  subject. 
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events  or  biographies,  it  has  been  gradually  united  and 
organised  as  a  whole,  largely  through  the  same  judicial 
sifting  of  manifold  evidence  and  elaboration  of  critical 
methods  .of  research.  Of  this  I  hope  to  treat  in  a 
different  portion  of  this  work:  here  I  only  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  the  enlarged  aspect,  which  in  both 
instances  has,  through  the  same  process  of  development,  41. 
come  over  our  studies.     When  once  we  rise  from  the  onaiMge 

scale. 

contemplation  and  examination  of  details  and  single  fax^ts, 
and  grasp  the  connection  and  economy  of  the  whole  as 
a  subject  worthy  of  special  attention,  we  involuntarily  in- 
troduce two  new  elements  into  our  research — the  element  | 
of  conjecture  and  the  element  of  speculation.  The  former  \ 
is  needed  to  fill  up  the  many  gaps  which  we  find  in  the 
actual  records  when  we  wish  to  string  them  together  into 
a  united  and  intelligible  whole ;  the  latter  is  the  inquiry 
into  the  general  principles  which  underlie  any  and  every 
development  of  the  kind  we  have  in  view.  The  creation 
by  Darwin  of  the  science  and  history  of  nature,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  science  and  history  of  natural  ob- 
jects  and  single  processes,  has   been   accompanied  and 

strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  conjectural  and  specu- 

""  "  — —  —  -  ,^ 

l^ve  attempts;  just  as  the  cultivation  of  the  science 
of  general  history  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with,  and 
has  been  supported  by,  the  brilliant  results  of  philo- 
logical conjecture  and  the  philosophy  of  history.^     Of 


^  In  an  eloquent  passage  Professor 
Parker  compares  the  work  of  the 
naturalist  of  to-day  with  that  of 
the  philologist.  This  passage  occurs 
in  his  Memoir  on  the  Fowl  (1868), 
and  is  quoted  in  his  book  *  On  the 
Mor^ology  of  the  SkuU '  (by  Parker 
And  Bettany,  London,  1877,  p.  862) : 


**  Whilst  at  work  I  seemed  to  my- 
self to  have  been  endeavouring  to 
decipher  a  palimpsest,  and  one  not 
erased  and  written  upon  again  just 
once  but  five  or  six  times  over. 
Having  erased,  as  it  were,  the 
characters  of  the  culminating  type 
— those  of  the  gaudy  Indian  bird 
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tliesa  I  shall  treat  elsewhere.  It  may  be  a  question 
capable  of  very  opposite  answers  wbether  the  philosophy 
of  history,  such  as  it  baa  been  offered  in  the  brilliant 
generalisations  of  Kant,  Heftier,  Hegel,  and  Buckle,  has 
■  really  aided  the  science  of  history  proper ;  whereas  no 
question  can  arise  as  to  the  indispensable  service  that 
has  been  rendered  to  historians  by  the  criticiam  and 
conjectural  emendation  of  texts  and  other  monuments 
of  antiquity.  With  Darwinism  the  matter  stands  dif- 
ferently ;  no  person  who  peruses  the  great  and  increasing 
literature  of  the  subject  can  deny  the  enormous  assist- 
ance which  the  philosophical  ideas  of  evolution  have 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  Darwinism — how  the  latter, 
when  it  appeared,  found  ready  made,  though  then  only 
slightly  appreciated,  the  philosophical  canons  and  terms 
which  were  so  well  fitted  to  its  systematic  enunciation 
and  literary  mise  en  seine.  This  was  the  independent 
work  of  Mr  Herbert  Spencer.'     The  other  well-known 


—  I  leemed  to  bo  among  Uie  sombre 
grouae ;  aud  then,  Umftrdn  incubB- 
tion,  the  characterB  of  the  Mind- 
groiUB  Mid  liemipod  stood  out  he- 
Care  me.  HuhbiiiK  these  away  in 
m;  downward  work,  the  farm  of 
the  tjnamou  looked  me  \a  tlie  face  ; 
then  the  abermnt  ustrich  seemed  tu 
be  desoribed  in  large  archaic  ehor- 
act«ra ;  a,  little  while  and  these 
laded  into  what  could  just  be  rend 
off  es  pertamiDg  to  the  sea-turtle  : 
whilst  underlying  the  whole  the 
fish  in  its  simplest  myxinoid  form 
could  bn  traced  in  morphological 
hieroglyphics." 

'  The  part  and  position  which 
belongs  to  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  in 
the  b^Uiry  of  evolution  as  a  scien- 
tific doctriae  has  not  yet  receiTed 
T  adequate  reoogni- 


tion.  There  is,  however,  nu  doubt 
that  the  principal  features  of  the 
genetic  view  of  natural  phenonieD& 
were  clearly  before  his  mind  as 
e«rlj  OS  1S52|  when  be  wrote  hia 
short  essay  ou  "  The  Development 
HypothesU"  in  'The  Leader,'  re- 
published  iu  the  first  volume  of  hia 
'  Cuilected  Essays. '  It  bos  been 
pointed  out  by  Romianes  {'  Darwin 
and  After  Darwin,'  vol.  i.  p.  257) 
that  though  the  att^mptd  towardi 
a   genetic    conception    of    organic 


abundant,  before  Darwin,  yet  Iliia 
view  only  broke  through  and  be- 
came dominant  on  the  appearance 
of  the  theory  of  natural  aelecUoD. 
He  says  :  "  If  we  may  eetirnate  the 
importance  of  an  idea  by  the  change 
of  thought  whieb  it  eflecti>>   thi» 
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name   which  is  so  frequently  associated  with   Darwin, 
especially  in  Grermany,   is   that  of   Professor  Haeckel,       ^ 
whose  *  Grenerelle  Morphologic '  and  *  History  of  Creation ' 
have  done  much  to  introduce  the  spirit  of  Darwinism 
into  German  literature.     These  works  also  represent  the 


idea  of  natural  Aelection  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  important  idea 
that  has  ever  been  conceived  by  the 
mind  of  man.  Yet  the  wonder  is 
that  it  should  not  have  been  hit 
upon  long  before ; "  and  after  re- 
ferring to  the  foi^otten  antici- 
pations of  Wells  and  Matthew, 
Romanes  proceeds :  **  Still  more 
remarkable  is  the  fact  that  Mr 
Herbert  Spencer  —  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  powers  of  abstract 
thought  and  his  great  devotion  of 
those  powers  to  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution, when  as  yet  this  theory  was 
scorned  by  science  —  should  have 
missed  what  now  appears  so  ob- 
vious an  idea."  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  how  those 
general  canons  of  evolutionary 
thought  which  were  established  by 
Spencer  before  the  publication  of 
the  'Origin'  were  brought  into 
general  recognition  by  scientific 
men  only  when  the  definite  mathe- 
matical or  statistical  formula  of 
natural  selection  was  announced, 
and  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  whole 
generation,  it  is  not  this  precise 
formula  but  the  general  conception 
of  evolution  which,  according  to 
many  of  the  foremost  naturalists, 
will  obtain ;  the  part  which  natural 
selection  plays  being  uncertain  and 
variously  estimated  by  the  many 
adherents  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion. See,  inter  aliaf  the  article  on 
"  Evolution  in  Biology  "  by  Huxley 
in  the  *  Ency.  Brit.,'  9th  ed.,  vol. 
viii.  p.  761:  **How  far  natural 
selection  sufGices  for  the  production 
of  species  remains  to  be  seen.  Few 
doubt  that,  if  not  the  whole 


cau&e,  it  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  that  operation.  .  .  .  The  im- 
portance of  natural  selection  will 
not  be  impaired  even  if  further 
inquiries  should  prove  that  varia- 
bility is  definite  and  is  determined 
in  certain  directions  rather  than  in 
others  by  conditions  inherent  in 
that  which  varies."  See  also  the 
Address  of  Lord  Salisbury  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Brit.  Assoc,  at  Ox- 
ford iu  1894,  and  the  subsequent 
remarks  of  Huxley  in  seconding  the 
vote  of  thanks  ( *  Life  of  Huxley,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  878) :  "  The  essence  of 
this  great  work  (the  '  Origin  of 
Species ')  may  be  stated  summarily 
thus :  it  affirms  the  mutability  of 
species  and  the  descent  of  living 
forms,  separated  by  differences  of 
more  than  varietal  value,  from  one 
stock.  .  .  .  And  yet  it  is  also  true 
that  if  all  the  conceptions  promul- 
gated in  the  *  Origin  of  Species' 
which  are  peculiarly  Darwinian 
were  swept  away,  the  theory  of 
the  evolution  of  animals  and  plants 
wuuld  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
shaken."  In  fact,  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  mechanical  evolution,  a» 
first  systematised  by  Mr  Spencer, 
received  recognition  only  through  a 
definite  formula,  but  may,  after  all, 
survive  that  special  doctrine.  It 
is  further  very  evident  how  the 
parallel  with  Newton's  formula  of 
gravitation  entirely  breaks  down  if 
we  look  at  matters  in  this  light ; 
every  subsequent  discovery  having 
only  tended  to  confirm  that  special 
mathematical  relation,  and  proved 
the  all-important  part  it  plays  in 
nature. 
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first  brilliant  attempt  to  fill  up  conjecturally  the  broken 
lines  of  development  and  descent  as  the  Darwinian  con- 
ception of  living  nature  postulates  them.^  As  a  first 
And  daring  approximation,  they  deserve  to  ,have  assigned 
to  them  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  scien- 
tific thought  of  our  age.  In  elaborating  his  pedi- 
grees, Professor  Haeckel  has  taken  up  and  more  clearly 
defined  the  analogy  between  the  development  of  the 
embryo  in  the  higher  organisms  and  the  supposed  transi- 
tion from  lower  to  higher  forms  which  is  foimd  in  the 
classification  of  the  genera  or  species  of  animals  and 
plants.  He  has  termed  this  analogy  the  great  law  of 
biogenesis,  of  the  development  of  life  in  the  individual 
{to  ov),  and  the  species  or  tribe  (to  ^vXov),  expressed 
Also  as  the  parallelism  of  ontogenesis  and  phylogenesis. 
Long  before  Darwin  and  the  appearance  of  the  theory  of 


-descent  this  analogy     was  pointed  out  in  a  restricted 


^  The  later  editions  of  the  *  Origin 
of  Species'  contain  the  following 
reference  to  Haeckel  (6th  ed.,  p. 
381} :  "  Prof.  Haeckel,  in  his  '  Oen- 
^erelle  Morphologic,'  and  in  other 
works,  has  brought  his  great  know- 
ledge and  abilities  to  bear  on  what 
he  calls  phylogeny,  or  the  lines  of 
descent  of  all  organic  beings.  In 
drawing  up  the  several  series  he 
trusts  chiefly  to  embryological  char- 
jBCters,  but  receives  aid  from  homo- 
logons  and  rudimentary  organs,  as 
well  as  from  the  successive  periods 
at  which  the  various  forms  of  life 
are  believed  to  have  first  appeared 
in  our  geological  formations.  He 
has  thus  boldly  made  a  great  be- 
ginning, and  shows  us  how  classi- 
fication wiU  in  the  future  be 
treated. "  And  Huxley  (art.  **  Evo- 
lution," p.  752)  says:  "Whatever 
hesitation    may  not  unfrequently 


be  felt  by  less  daring  minds  in 
following  Haeckel  in  many  of  his 
speculations,  his  attempt  to  sys- 
tematise the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
and  to  exhibit  its  influence  as  the 
central  thought  of  modem  biology, 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  far-reaching 
influence  on  the  progress  of 
science." 

'  As  to  the  early  anticipations  of 
this  so-called  "law  of  biogenesis," 
they  are  given  with  more  or  less 
completeness  by  many  modem 
writers,  such  as  Huxley  in  his 
article  on  Evolution  (1878,  'Ency. 
Brit.'),  P.  Qeddes  (ibid.,  art.  "Re- 
production "),  Yves  Delage  ( *  L'H&r- 1  ^ 
^t^,'  &C.,  p.  159),  J.  A.  Thomson 
(*The  Science  of  Life,'  p.  183,  Ac) 
The  most  important  earlier  state- 
ment is  that  quoted  by  Huxley 
from  Meckel's  '  Entwurf  einer  Dar- 
steUung  der  Ewischen  dem  Embryo- 


^  f  • 
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sense  by  Meckel,  von  Baer,  and  Series.  It  has  some- 
times been  termed  von  Baer's  law,  though  von  Baer 
very  carefully  guarded  himself  against  many  popular 
versions  of  the  analogy,  applying  it  only  within  the 
limits  of  the  four  great  groups  or  plans  of  organisation 
into   which   he   divided   the    animal   kingdom.^     In   his 


zustande  der  hoheren  Thiere  und 
dem  permanenten  der  niederen 
sUttfindenden  Parallele'  (1811): 
"  There  U  no  good  physiologist  who 
has  not  been  struck  by  the  observa- 
tioQ  that  the  original  form  of  all 
organiBms  is  one  and  the  same,  and 
that  out  of  this  one  form  all,  the 
lowest  as  well  as  the  highest,  are 
developed  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  latter  pass  through  the  per- 
manent forms  of  the  former  as 
transitory  stages.  Aristotle,  Hal- 
ler,  Harvey,  Kielmeyer,  Autenrieth, 
and  many  others,  have  either  made 
this  observation  incidentally,  or, 
eepedally  the  latter,  have  drawn 
particular  attention  to  it,  and 
drawn  therefrom  results  of  per- 
manent importance  for  physiology." 
Louis  Agassiz,  in  his  celebrated 
"Essay  on  Classification"  (1859), 
though  rejecting  the  doctrine  of 
descent,  "insisted,  nevertheless,  on 
the  correspondence  between  stages 
in  embryonic  development  and  the 
grades  of  differentiation  expressed 
in  the  classification  of  living  and 
extinct  animals"  (Thomson,  'The 
Science  of  Life,*  p.  134). 

^  "  A  careful  examination  of  von 
Baer's  Maws'  shows  that  he  did 
not  accept  the  recapitulation  with- 
out many  saving  clauses.  He  be- 
lieved in  it  much  less  than  many 
a  modern  embryologist,  such  as  F. 
M.  Balfour  or  A.  MOnes  Marshall " 
(Thomson,  p.  133).  Before  the 
publication  of  Haeckel's  *  GenereUe 
Morphologie'  the  naturalist  who 
seems  to  have  most  clearly  ex- 
pressed the   recapitulation   theory 


was  Fritz  Miiller,  who  in  1864 
published  his  famous  tract  'FUr 
Darwin,*  which  appeared  in  1868 
in  an  Englif^h  translation  by  Dallas, 
with  the  title  'Facts  and  Argu- 
ments for  Darwin.'  The  work  of 
Fritz  Miiller,  who  for  many  years 
lived  in  the  Brazils,  isolated  and 
secluded,  and  devoted  to  scientific 
observation,  was  welcomed  by  Dar* 
win  as  one  of  the  first  and  greatest 
supports  to  his  doctrine :  the 
author  was  singled  out  by  him  a& 
the  "  prince  of  observers,"  and 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  later 
editions  of  the  'Origin  of  Species.' 
Delage  considers  him  to  have  first 
expressed  the  fundamental  bio- 
genetic law  (*  L'Hdr^it^,'  pp.  159, 
469),  and  this  is  in  agreement  with 
Haeckel's  own  declaration  in  the 
13th  chapter  of  the  *  History  of 
Creation.'  It  is,  however,  well  to 
mention  that  the  recapitulation 
theory  has  found  little  favour  with 
botanists ;  that  Haeckel  himself 
admits  that  the  parallelism  be- 
tween ontogenesis  and  phylogenesis 
is  general  and  not  exact ;  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  abbreviation  ;  that 
recent  adaptations  (called  by  him 
'*  kainogenetic ")  may  mask  more 
ancient  ('*  palingenetic  ")  features, 
&c.  See  J.  A.  Thomson,  'The 
Science  of  Life,'  p.  135.  Ziegler, 
in  his  recent  excellent  review  of 
the  *  Present  Position  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Descent '  (Jena,  1902,  p.  12), 
admits  that  the  theory  of  paral- 
lelism has  "  perhaps  not  realised 
all  the  expectations"  which  were 
eherished  thirty  years  ago. 
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time  alBo  no  attempt  was  made  to  bring  phytogenesiB 
— the  genesis  of  plant-life  —  into  line  and  order  with 
zoogenesis,  the  genetic  arrangement  of  animals.  It  is 
Haeckel's  imdoubted  merit  to  have  attempted  for  the 
first  time  to  carry  out  this  general  scheme  on  a  large 
scale,  and  by  means  of  detailed  pedigrees,  beginning 
with  the  imdefined  organisms  in  which  as  yet  the 
peculiar  characters  of  animal-  and  plant -life  do  not 
appear  to  be  differentiated,  and  ascending  in  two  great 
trunks  into  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom,  and 
thence  through  many  ramifications  into  the  several 
classes,  families,  genera,  species,  and  varieties  of  living 
things,  to  construct  the  supposed  real  natural  system 
for  which  systematists  had  been  imconsciously  searching 
since  the  age  of  Ray  and  Linnaeus.  For  the  purpose  of 
elaborating  this  great  scheme  he  employs  not  only  the 
great  law  of  heredity,  according  to  which  ancestral 
characters  are  reproduced  in  development,  but  also  the 
older  law  of  adaptation  to  the  existing  environment,  as 
46.       pointed  out  by  Lamarck.     Haeckel,  in  fact,  combines  the 

ConbiiMS 

Dtfwin  and  viows  of  Darwiu  and  Lamarck,  which  other  naturalists 

Lamarck. 

are  more  or  less  inclined  to  keep  apart,  whence  has 
arisen  the  well-known  division  into  the  two  great  schools 
of  the  neo-Darwinians  and  neo-Lamarckians.*     Though 


^  Natural  selection  being  an  ad- 
mitted fact  among  living  things, 
like  gravitation  in  the  physical 
universe,  three  distinct  problems 
arise :  First,  how  far  does  it  reach  f 
the  scope  of  the  principle.  The 
subsequent  writings  of  Darwin  were 
mainly  occupied  with  this  question, 
though — as  we  shall  see  later — he 
also  ventured  upon   an   important 


suggestion  as  to  the  underlying 
problem  of  inheritance.  Secondly, 
the  fact  or  principle  itself  requires 
to  be  traced  to  deeper-lying  causes. 
We  may  say  natund  selection  is  a 
vera  causae  but  not  a  prima  eausa  : 
it  is  a  true  but  not  a  prime  cause. 
The  investigations  regarding  "  varia- 
tion" and  "heredity"  work  along 
this  line  of  research,  and  form  the 
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Haeckers  work  is,  as  he  himself  admits,  highly   con- 
jectural,^ it  has  done  much  to  extend  and  popularise  the 


whole  domain  of  modem  post- 
Darwinian  biology.  The  proolem 
is  far  from  being  solved,  though  it 
is  perhaps  nearer  a  solution  than 
the  question  as  to  the  cause  of 
gravitation.  Thirdly,  there  is  the 
ambitious  attempt  to  construct  a 
general  philosophy  of  life  by  means 
of  the  new  principle,  or  some  modi- 
fication or  amplification  of  it.  After 
Newton  had  discovered  universal 
gravitation,  the  attempt  was  made 
by  Boecovich  and  the  French  school 
of  mathematical  physics  to  use  the 
idea  of  attraction  at  a  distance  as  a 
general  physical  theory.  Of  those 
who,  before  or  after  Darwin,  at- 
tempted the  more  ambitious  task, 
we  may  take  Herbert  Spencer,  Ernst 
Haeckel,  and  Ndgeli  as  three  dis- 
tinct representatives.  They,  how- 
ever, agree  in  one  point — viz.,  in 
considering  natural  selection  to  be 
insufGicient,  and  in  admitting  other 
agencies,  which  are  largely  drawn 
from  the  suggestive  writings  of 
Lamarck.  The  section  of  these 
philosophical  writers  who  consider 
Lamarck's  principles  to  be  more 
fundamental  than  Darwin's,  and 
who  are  largely  represented  by 
American  naturalists  (notably  E. 
D.  Cope  and  A.  Hyatt),  are  called 
neo-Lamarckiaus.  The  best  account 
of  their  views  will  be  found  in  the 
last  chapter  of  Professor  Packard's 
book,  'Laman;^,  the  Founder  of 
Evolution'  (1901).  The  following 
passage  quoted  there  (p.  391)  from 
a  much  earlier  memoir  (1877)  gives 
a  very  clear  account  of  the  reason- 
ing of  this  school :  "  Darwin's 
phrase,  *  natural  selection,'  or  Her- 
bert Spencer's  term,  'survival  of 
the  fittest,'  expresses  simply  the 
final  result,  while  the  process  of 
the  origination  of  the  new   forms 


which  have  survived,  or  been 
selected  by  nature,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  action  of  the  physi- 
cal environments  of  the  animals, 
coupled  with  inheritance  -  force. 
The  phrases  quoted  have  been  mis- 
used to  state  the  cause,  when  they 
simply  express  the  result  of  the 
action  of  a  chain  of  causes  which 
we  may,  with  Herbert  Spencer, 
call  the  *  environment '  of  the 
organism  undergoing  modification  ; 
and  therefore  a  form  of  Lamarck- 
ianiem,  greatly  modified  by  recent 
scientific  diFcoveries,  seems  to  meet 
most  of  the  difficulties  which  arise 
in  accounting  for  the  origination  of 
species  and  higher  groups  of  organ- 
isms." It  is  also  well  to  note  that 
Mr  Wallace,  though  not  a  Lamarck- 
ian,  considers  the  principle  of  nat- 
ural selection  insufficient  especi- 
ally to  explain  the  higher  develop- 
ments of  mental  life.  (See  'Dar- 
winism/ p.  463,  &c.) 

^  *'  It  is  evident  that  our  *  phyl- 
ogeny '  is  and  remains  an  edifice 
of  hypotheses  in  the  same  way  as 
her  sister,  historical  geol(»gy.  For 
she  tries  to  gain  a  connected  view 
of  the  course  and  causes  of  events 
long  past,  the  direct  investigation 
of  which  is  impossible.  Neither 
observation  nor  experiment  can 
give  us  direct  information  regard- 
ing the  endless  processes  of  change 
through  which  the  existing  animal- 
and  plant -forms  have  emerged  out 
of  lengthy  ancestral  stages.  .  .  . 
The  empirical  documents  of  our 
history  of  descent  will  always 
remain  largely  incomplete,  however 
much  through  continued  discoveries 
our  region  of  knowledge  of  individ- 
ual things  may  increase."  (Haeckel, 
*  Systematische  Phylogenie,'  1894, 
vol.  i.  preface,  p.  vi.) 
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gjmifc.  viw  of  nature,  drawing  likewise  into  ttuB  circle 
\^  iUwM  the  great  departments  of  anthropology  and 
)fitu^V)*l>h,r ;  iu  fact,  it  amounts  to  rewriting  the  '  Kosmos ' 
•^  H«ml*oldt  on  genetic  instead  of  on  purely  descriptive 
b^ict.  But  in  perusing  these  and  similar  writings  of 
utixlern  limes,  we  feel  on  the  one  side  that  we  are 
^miUially  getting  out  of  the  depths  of  science,  not  only 
into  the  domain  of  conjecture,  without  which  a  know- 
I  of  the  past  cannot  he  gained,  but  also  into  the 
regions  of  pliilosophioal  thought,  which  proceeds  on 
other  lines  than  those  presciihed  to  science,  and  wbicli 
will  claim  our  attention  in  a  special  portion  of  this 
work.  On  the  other  side,  in  using  bo  confidently  tlie 
ideas  of  descent  and  adaptation,  we  feel  that  we  are 
appealing  to  two  great  empirical  facts,  the  facts  of 
heredity  and  of  variation  of  living  things,  on  which  the 
genetic  view  of  nature,  when  applied  to  the  living 
portion,  of  creation,  rests,  but  which  are  scarcely  even 
defined  in  clear  terms,  much  less  explained.  In  fact, 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  problem  and  definition  of 
life  itself.  Neither  the  morphological  nor  the  genetic 
view  of  nature  is  limited  to  the  Uving  world,  although 
both  views  originated  there,  and  were  from  thence  ex- 
tended to  tlie  larger  domain  of  inorganic  and  cosmical 
phenomena.  Into  these  larger  views  which  try  to 
grasp  the  forms  of  nature  in  their  apparent  rest  or  iu 
their  endless  change  and  history,  the  phenomena  of 
life  have  been  fitted  by  the  help  of  three  definite  con- 
ceptions —  the  conception  of  the  cell  as  the  morpho- 
logical  tiaaia  or  unit  of  all  life,  and  the  two  concep- 
tions   of    inheritance    and    variation,    by    which    living 
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forms  are  partially  maintained  and  oontinuously  altered.^ 
These  three  conceptions  deserve  and  have  received  special 
attention  by  a  class  of  students  who,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  have  termed  themselves 
biologists.  On  what  lines  of  reasoning  their  studies 
have  been  conducted,  and  to  what  general  results  they 
have  led,  I  propose  to  discuss  in  the  following  chapter, 
which  might  be  appropriately  entitled  the  "  Biological 
view  of  Nature"  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term. 
In  order  to  distinguish  the  studies  which  I  shall  have 
to  deal  with  in  that  chapter  from  those  which  have 
occupied  us  in  this  and  the  last  chapter,  which  deal 
largely  but  not  exclusively  with  living  things,  I  have 
preferred   to  give   to  it  the  title,  "  On  the  Vitalistic  ^ 


^  To  these — according  to  some 
naturalists  —  might  be  added  the 
factor  of  adaptation,  so  prominent- 
ly put  forward  by  Lamarck  and 
his  foUowers.  But  adaptation  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  variation,  as 
natural  selection  is  a  consequence. 
The  latter  is  a  physical  necessity 
wherever  overcrowding  exists ; 
whereas  the  scope  of  adaptation, 
which  is  an  undeniable  fact  so  far 
as  individuals  are  concerned,  is, 
so  far  aa  it  regards  inheritance — 
i,e.,  the  development  of  the  race — 
a  much  controverted  question.  It 
comes  under  the  larger  problem 
of  the  influence  of  environment, 
and  will  occupy  us  again  in  later 
cliapters.  Among  the  most  valu- 
able contributions  to  this  subject 
are  Mr  Herbert  Spencer's  articles 
on  the  '*  Factors  of  Organic  Evolu- 
tion," published  in  the  '  Nineteenth 
Century '  in  1886,  and  separately, 
with  additions,  in  1887.  In  these 
eaaaye  he  also  shows  how  Darwin 
himaelf  in  his  later  writings  in- 
dudee-  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment as   an    important  factor  in 

VOL.  II. 


development.      (See  p.  29  sqq.  of 
the  reprint.) 

'  As  the  two  terms  "  biological  '* 
and  "vitalistic"  might,  according 
to  their  etymology,  mean  the  same 
thing,  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
offer  some  explanation  of  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  me 
to  adopt  the  latter  term  for  the 
purpose  indicated  in  the  text. 
Biology  means  the  science  of  life. 
This  can  only  be  studied  in  living 
things.  liiving  things,  however, 
are  formed  entirely  of  the  same 
elementary  substances  as  we  find  in 
inorganic  or  not  living  things,  and 
are  very  largely  formed  through  the 
same  chemical  and  physical  pro- 
cesses as  we  find  among  the  latter. 
And  as  our  scientific  —  i.e.,  exact, 
accurate,  and  useful  —  knowledge 
has  aU  begun  with  the  study  of 
inorganic  phenomena,  it  is  natural 
that  biologists  should  have  attacked 
the  problems  of  living  nature  from 
the  aide  of  the  simila^ty  or  same- 
ness which  they  presented  when 
compared  with  lifeless  nature. 
The  main  progress  in  physiology 
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view  of  Nature."  Cleao-ly  both  the  morphological  and 
the  genetic  views  of  nature  remain  incomplete  imless 
they  embrace  the  forms  and  the  processes  of  life.  It 
is  the  problem  from  which  both  started  and  to  which 
both  lead.  They,  as  it  were,  presuppose  its  possible 
solution.  Let  us  see  what  has  been  done  in  the  course 
of  our  century  to  effect  it. 

Before  we  do  this  it  is  well  to  draw  attention  to 
the  great  strengthening  which  the  genetic  or  develop- 
mental view  of  nature  has  received,  since  the  time  of 
Darwin,  from  other  quarters — notably  from  that  of 
general  physics  and  chemistry  in  their  application  to 
istrophyaics.^ 

ftltliough  tljB  ouLoome  of  his  plul- 
oBOphj  may  he  coueidered  to  lie 
Che  destmutinn  of  metaphysiia  in 
tha  eeaee   whicli  waB   curreut    in 

'  A  geaeral  uLeuie  of  evolution, 
or  of  development  »»  it  woa  more 
frequently  Urmed,  which  would 
embr&ce  equally  coamical  uid  ter- 
rcHtriol  processes,  the  lifeleaa  and 
living  world,  wna  cle&rljr  before  the 
aiiad  of  Schelliiig  and  his  foUowers, 
notably  Okeo  and  SteETeus.  The 
vagueness  and  eitravagaacice  of 
this  Bchuol  brouf^bt  the  idea  into 
discredit,  and  the  remedy  applied 
by  Hegel,  to  put  a  logical  process  in 
the  place  of  fantastic  suggestions, 
ruined  it  utterly  in  the  eyea  of  the 
cultivators  of  exact  research.  Oidy 
very  few  uf  the  great  students  trf 
urganic  development,  but  unong 
them  the  ({''''^'^^i  '""'  Baer,  re- 
tained a  just  appreciation  of  the 
great  urns  of  Schetling.  The  study 
uf  ilevelopment  abroad  was  almost 
entirely  limited  to  embryology.  In 
other  sciences  the  "  statical "  aspect 
ruled  BUpreuie.  In  the  face  of  this 
somewhat     retrograde     uiovement 


and  medici[ie  iluriug  the  last  hun- 
dred yesrs  lias  come  from  that 
quarter.  Tliic  large  class  of  studies 
can  be  carried  on  without  facing 
the  problem  of  life  at  all ;  and  thus 
it  happens  that  we  may  have  a  very 
large  bioto^pcal  literature  in  which 
the  word  life  hardly  occurs,  and 
in  which  we  seek  in  vain  for  a 
definition  of  life.  We  must,  there- 
fore, have  a  Icrui  which  singles  out 
from  the  enormous  mass  of  bio. 
logical  literature  tlut  smaller  iH>r- 
tion  which  professedly  deals  with 
those  properties  and  phenomena 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  living  as 
distinguished  troui  the  Uteleat  crea- 
tion. 1  have  chosen  for  Ibis  purpose 
the  term  vitaliatic ;  but  I  may 
note  that  in  using  it  I  do  not  limit 
myself  to  that  class  of  thinkers 
who  are  usually  termed  "  VitaliMla," 
because  they  are  led  to,  or  start 
with  the  sHSumption  of,  a  special 
vital  principle.  Even  those  who, 
in  studying  the  phenomena  of  life, 
arrive  at  or  start  ^m  the  denial  of 
Boch  a  principle  are  included  under 
the  vilalistic  view,  just  as  Kant  is 
rightly    termed    a    metaphysician 
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In  the  second  chapter  of  this  volume,  which  treated  of       48. 

(Genetic  view 

the  physical  view  of  nature,  and  developed  the  various  "Jj^?^' 
ideas  which  cluster  around  the  term  "  energy,"  I  showed  JJ^^S^^  ■ 
how,  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  through  the  intro- 
duction of  these  ideas,  a  new  clue  was  gained  wherewith 
to  penetrate  the  connection  of  natural  phenomena  in 
time  and  space.  Before  that  time  the  conservation  of 
matter,  the  rule  that  matter  can  neither  be  lost  nor 
created,  guided  research  by  trying  to  account  for  the 
apparent  loss  or  gain  of  matter  whenever  and  wherever 
changes  take  place  in  the  material  world.  The  science 
of  chemistry  with  its  instrument  the  balance  was  built 
on  the  foimdation  of  this  axiom.  When,  through  the 
labours  of  Mayer,  Helmholtz,  and  Joule,  the  further 
axiom  became  established  that,  besides  matter,  there 
exists  in  the  material  universe  a  second  quantity  (or 
substance)  termed  "  energy,"  which,  like  matter,  can  be 
changed,  but  which,  like  matter,  can  neither  be  created 
nor  annihilated,  the  questions  began  to  be  asked,  "  If  we 


abroad,  the  merit  of  Mr  Spencer 
in  urging  the  "  dynamical "  OApect 
long  before  the  *  Origin  of  Species ' 
put  forward  a  definite  meohanical 
agency  is  so  much  greater,  and  he 
himself  says  (*  Factors  of  Organic 
Evolution,*  p.  6):  "Of  the  few 
.  .  .  who,  espousing  the  belief  in 
a  continuous  evolution,  had  to  ac- 
count for  this  evolution,  it  must  be 
said  that  though  the  cause  assigned 
(viz.,  the  modification  of  structures 
resulting  from  modification  of  func- 
tions)  was  a  true  cause,  ...  it 
left  unexplained  the  greater  part 
of  the  facts.  Having  been  myself 
one  of  these  few,  I  look  back  with 
surprise  at  the  way  in  which  the 
facts  which  were  congruous  with 
the  espoused  view  monopolised  con- 


sciousness and  kept  out  the  facts 
whicb  were  incongruous  with  it — 
conspicuous  though  many  of  them 
were."  Mr  Spencer  was  also 
probably  the  first  who  defined  in 
mechanical  terms,  applicable  to 
cosmical,  lifele^^s,  and  living  pheno- 
mena alike,  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, adopting  the  term  evolution. 
This  fitting  of  the  process  of  or- 
ganic development  into  the  general 
formula  of  evolution,  and  the  sub- 
sequent announcement  by  Darwin 
of  the  mechanical  agency  of  over- 
crowding and  selection,  has  had 
the  effect  of  strengthening  im- 
mensely the  genetic  view  of  nature, 
but  also  of  obscuring  and  pushing 
into  the  background  the  special 
problem  of  life. 
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reoolvo  oiiorgy,  whore  doeB  it  come  from  ?  i£  we  lose 
oiiorKy,  whore  does  it  go  to?"  It  was  recognised  that 
thii  uniiit  Htoro  of  enei^  ou  which  we  at  present  depend 
in  l,hn  hnttl  of  tlio  Biin,  which  i8  partly  used  or  wasted  by 
dftily  nifUut/inn,  partly  stored  in  the  separated  ener^es 
or  (iliuiaiual  Miilwtances,  Bitcli  as  were  produced  by  the 
(iK<"i'7  of  snlar  ht>at  in  bygone  ages ;  the  deposits  of 
m)al  ill  the  liowela  of  the  earth  being  a  prominent 
and  liiiiKirtAiit  example.  Where  does  the  heat  of  the 
Nitu  oonio  fiiim,  and  how  is  it  maintained  ?  These  were 
Mdliio  of  the  ijueatioiiB  which  began  to  be  asked.  The 
({ntK^iM  <if  the  cosmos,  as  su^;ested  by  Laplace  and  fanci- 
fully I'laiiorated  by  popular  writers,  had  taken  note  only 
of  till'  matter  in  the  sun  and  in  the  planetaiy  system, 
mill  had  disregarded  the  heat '  or  energy  which  the  sun 
rtiijiplied,  and  on  which  the  historical  changes  on  the  sur- 
face of  our  globe  have  almost  entirely  depended,  "  But 
physical  laws  are  for  our  mental  vision,"  as  Helmholtz 
says,  "  like  telescopes  which  penetrate  into  the  farthest 
night  of  the  past  and  the  future."  *  Shortly  before  the 
pioneers  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  published  their 


1  "  When  PLyfair  [in  hU  *  lUu»- 
tratioDi  of  the  Huttouiui  Theuiy  ') 
apoke  of  ihe  planetary  bodies  as 
L«ii]g  perpetuaJ   in   their   motion. 


did  i 

What  abtiut  the  sud'<  hest !  la 
the  niD  B  miraculous  body  ordered 
to  give  out  beat  sad  tu  shine  for 
everV  {Lord  Kelvin  in  1868,  "  On 
Oeologicnl  Time,"  '  Popular  Lec- 
ture* and  AddresBfta,'  vol.  ii.  p,  45.) 
■'  The  old  nebular  bypothoHia  eup- 
posea  tJie  solar  eyatem  uid  other 
limilar  syateniB  through  the  uni- 
rene  which  we  we  at  a  dUtAnce  aa 
«tars  [o  have  originated  in  the  con- 


denaaljon  of  fiery  nebulous  matter. 
This  hyputheala  was  invented  be- 
fore the  diecoTery  of  tliermodyna- 
mics,  or  the  uebuke  would  not  h«Te 
been  auppoeed  to  be  fiery  ;  and  the 
idea  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
to  any  of  ita  inventors  or  early 
supporters  that  the  matter,  the 
condenaatioD  of  which  they  aup- 
poaed  tu  cooatitutfl  the  sun  and 
stars,  could  have  been  other  than, 
fiery  in  the  bq(imiing"  (id..lS7l,' 
ibid..  voL  i.  p.  184). 

'  See  *  Vortmge  und  Heden,'  3 
AuB.,  vol.  L  p.  57. 
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first  theoretical  and  experimental  essays,  experiments  had 
already  been  made  by  Sir  John  Herschel  at  the  Cape, 
and  independently  by  Pouillet  in  France,  with  the  object 
of  measuring   the  annual  expenditure  of  heat  by  the       49. 

__-_,_.      ^_  .,  The  heat  of 

Sim.  They  had  foimd  it  to  be  an  enormous  quantity,  the  sun. 
They  represented  it  popularly  by  the  thickness  of  a  crust 
of  ice  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  the  heat  radiated 
annually  by  the  sun  would  be  able  to  melt,  and  they 
found  this  to  be  about  30  metres  or  100  feet.  Mayer 
was  the  first  who  seems  to  have  put  the  question 
definitely:  How  is  this  enormous  expenditure  of  heat 
defrayed,  which  would,  if  not  in  some  way  compensated, 
have  resulted,  even  in  historical  times,  in  a  great  lower- 
ing of  the  temperature  of  the  sun,  and  hence  also  of  that 
on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  such  as  is  contradicted  by  all 
historical  evidence  ?  The  answer  which  Mayer  gave  to 
this  question  was  based  upon  an  application  of  his  con- 
ception of  the  equivalence  of  heat  and  the  energy  of 
mechanical  motion.  As  the  sun,  according  to  the  cos- 
mogonic  hypothesis  ^  of  Laplace,  was  originally  formed  by 


1  These  measurements  were  made 
in  1837,  and  very  nearly  agreed. 
The  resulting  figures  can,  of  course, 
only  be  considered  as  rough  ap- 
proximations  :  they  have  been  con- 
siderably increased  by  mure  recent 
olieervations.  See  A.  Berry,  *  A 
Short  History  of  Astronomy,'  p. 
897. 

^  It  does  not  appear  that  Mayer 
brought  his  *'  meteoric  "  hypothesis 
of  the  generation  and  maintenance 
of  the  heat  of  the  sun  into  connec- 
tion with  the  nebular  hypothesis  of 
Kant  and  Laplace.  In  fact,  in  his 
first  mention  of  it  in  his  com- 
munication to  the  Paris  Academy 
in  1846  he  says  simply :  "  En  con- 


sid^rant  1e  grand  nombre  que 
nous  voyons,  comme  bolides  ou 
^toiles  tombantes,  nous  ne  pouvons 
pas  doubter  qu'k  tout  moment  des 
myriades  d'ast^roides  semblables  k 
une  grSle  ^paisse  se  jetlent  dans 
tons  les  sens  sur  le  soleil  oh.  ils 
perdent  la  force  vive  de  leur  mouve- 
ment"  (Mayer's  'Schriften  und 
Brief e,'  p.  264) ;  and  M.  Faye  re- 
marks that  the  fact  that  Mayer's 
ideas  are  opposed  to  Laplace's  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  solar  system 
explains  how  it  came  about  that 
his  theories  were  never  reported  on 
or  explicitly  mentioned.  Leverrier 
also  seems  to  have  ridiculed  the 
meteoric  hypothesis,  according  to 
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the  gathering  up  of  cosmical  matter  which,  under  the 
force  of  gravitation,  was  in  rapid  motion — so  the  heat  of 
the  BUn  originated  through  the  conversion  of  the  energy 
of  this  arrested  motion  into  heat.  This  process  of  gather- 
ing np  of  cosmica!  or  meteoric  matter  is  still  going  on, 
and  it  makes  up  tor  the  loss  or  expenditure  of  solar  heat 
through  radiation.  Helmholtz,  in  the  sequel  of  his 
investigation  into  the  conservation  of  energy,  likewise 
takes  up  this  problem,  and  while  admitting  to  some 
extent  Mayer's  theory.^  shows  that  even  without  the 
accession  of  coBmieal  matter,  the  mere  contraction  through 
gravitation  of  the  gaseoUB  substances  of  the  sim  would 
result  in  a  continual  production  of  heat  His  calcula- 
tions show  that  the  amount  of  this  contraction,  resulting 
in  a  diminution  of  the  sun's  apparent  diameter,  would  not 
be  gi'eat  enough  to  be  perceptible  during  historic  J^ea, 
The  theorj"  of  Helmholtz  has  in  general  been  accepted  as 


which  the  sun's  bent  wm  kept  up 
tiy  breakfaeting  sm!  Hiniog  on 
meteorites.  (See  Wolf, '  Handbuch 
der  Astrotioinie,'  vol.  ii.  p.  433. )  lb 
u  on  the  other  side  etiually  ioterest- 
iog  to  Bee  liow  Herbert  Spencer,  for 
irhoiQ  the  nebular  liyixillieiiu  vma 


evolution,  failed  to  >Ti,il  hinuelf 
of  the  Btrengtlieninj;  support  it  re- 
eeived  tbrough  therinodyQauiic»{Bca 
'Eamys,'  vol.  i..  "On  the  Nebular 
HfpotheEia."  IS.'iSI.  H<id  Mayer 
brouglit  Ilia  ideas  into  coanectiun 
with  I^pUue's  cosmugonj,  he  prob- 
ably would  have  hit  upou  the 
correcter  version ,  the  contmction 
theury,  which  it  wu  reurved  fur 
HeltDhoitz  to  propound  ' 


>  The  subjec 


I  aboDt  the  I 


tile  Mechanical  Energies  of  the 
Solar  System  "  (Trans.  Edin.  Roy. 
S™.,  !864),  and  coutioued  in  a 
sei'iea  of  papers  and  addresses, 
reprint«d  in  his  mathematical,  tec, 
papers  (vol,  ii.)  in  the  Itt  volume 
uf  his  '  Popular  Addresses,'  and  in 
an  appendix  to  Thoiuaoii  and  Tail's 
'Natural  Philosophy.'  He  *liu«« 
that  the  form  of  the  meteoric  theory 
propounded  by  Mayer,  and  inde- 
pendently by  Woterston  (Brit. 
18B3),  is  as  little  able   to 


«phiin 


o(    the 


heat  through  known  historic 
ages  as  the  cliemical  theory  of  com- 
bustion, which  was  already  aban- 
donetl  by  Mayer  in  ISIS,  and  finally 
adopU  Helmholtz's  form  of  the 
meteoric  theory  as  tlie  most  likely. 
(■Pop.  I.ect.,'  vol.  i.  p.  385,  Ac;  p. 
373,  kc.) 
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a  valid  explanation  of  the  maintenance  of  solar  heat.  In 
fact,  "  as  to  the  sun,  we  can  now  go  both  backwards  and 
forwards  in  his  history  upon  the  principles  of  Newton 
and  Joule."  ^ 

But  further  means  for  testing  the  correctness  of  these       m. 

Spectrum 

theories  were  afforded  by  the  invention,  in  1859,  of  Analysis 
Spectrum  Analysis.  It  was  found  that  the  composition 
of  the  light  of  limiinous  bodies,  as  revealed  by  prismatic 
scattering  in  the  spectrum,  enabled  us  to  tell  a  good  deal 
about  the  nature  of  the  body  itself  from  which  the  light 
emanated.  We  can  tell  whether  the  body  is  shining 
with  its  own  or  with  reflected  light,  what  are  the  con- 
stituents of  the  incandescent  body,  whether  it  is  an 
incandescent  solid  or  an  incandescent  gas ;  also  whether 
the  body  is  in  motion  or  not.  The  nebular  hypothesis 
supposed  that  the  planetary  system  owed  its  origin  to 
incandescent,  perhaps  gaseous,  matter,  which,  through  the 
force  of  attraction,  was  collected  in  different  centres :  the 
discoveries  of  thermodynamics  and  of  spectroscopy  have 
enabled  us  to  expand  and  correct  some  of  the  assump- 
tions of  this  theory,  and  to  add  new  features  to  its 
minuter  elaboration.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  matter 
which  was  originally  scattered  through  space  and  was 
gathered  into  attracting  centres  should  be  itself  incan- 
descent or  gaseous  ;  it  may  have  been  cold  and  solid  like 
dust;  rising  in  temperature  and  becoming  incandescent 
only  through  the  conversion  of  arrested  motion  into  heat, 
which  again  was  maintained  for  some  time  through  acces- 
sion of  new  matter  or  progressive  shrinkage,  but  which 
must  in  a  calculable  time  be  radiated  away,  leaving  a 

^  Lord  Kelvin,  loc,  eU. ,  toL  iL  p.  181. 
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cold,  heavy,  lifeless,  and  lightless  body  behind.^  The 
action  of  attractive  power  would  sometimes  reveal  the 
existence  of  cold  bodies,  with  specific  gravity  much  in 
excess  of  our  earth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  satellite  of 
Sirius,  and  the  spectroscope  would  reveal  clusters  of 
stars  or  nebulae  in  the  various  stages  of  development, 
such  as  the  nebular  hypothesis  suggested  as  making  up 
the  genetic  process  of  our  planetary  system.  Much 
imcertainty  and  much  conjecture  must  of  course  exist 
in  these  chapters  of  science,  which  those  who  are  in 
full  possession  of  the  acciunulated  and  yet  very  im- 
perfect facts  may  venture  to  elaborate  in  a  more  or 
less  plausible  or  fancifid  manner.  Such  attempts  to 
61.       write   the  history  of  the  universe  have  been  made  in 

Genesis  of  .    . 

theoofmos   an   original  fashion    by   M.   Faye  in   France     and   Sir 
^^>f^j»-      Norman   Lockyer*  in   this    country.     They   have   tried 


'  See  Helmholtz,  'Vortriige  und 
Reden/  vol.  iL,  3rd  ed.,  p.  88,  kc. 

"^  '  Sur  rOrigine  du  Monde,*  2nd 
ed.,  Paris,  1885.  The  author, 
findmg  the  celebrated  cosmogonic 
hypothesis  of  Laplace  in  "full 
contradiction'*  with  the  actual 
state  of  science,  takes  up  an  original 
theoiy  of  Descartes,  that  of  vortices, 
in  onder  to  characterise  not  the 
actual,  but  the  initial,  stage  of  the 
solar  system  (see  Preface) :  "  Autre- 
fois, je  veux  dire  il  y  a  une  vingt- 
aine  d'ann^,  on  avait  les  coud^ 
franches  pour  imaginer  un  syst^me 
coemogonique :  il  suffisait  de  Tac- 
commoder  aux  notions  contem- 
poraines  d*Astronomie  solaire  et 
de  m^canique  celeste.  II  n'en  est 
plus  de  mdme  aujourd*hui,  car  la 
thermodynamique  assigne  2t  notre 
8o]eil  une  provision  limits  de 
chaleur,  I'Analyse  spectrale  nous 
r^v^e  la  constitution  intime  des 
•fltret  lea  plus  Aoign^  et  la  pal^- 


ontologie  nous  fait  remont«r  k  des 
^poques  oil  il  n'y  avait,  sur  notre 
globe,  ni  saisons,  ni  climats.'* 

*  Whereas  M.  Faye  has  ingen- 
iously modified  the  original  and 
older  nebular  hypothesis  so  as  to 
account  for  the  anomalies  in  the 
movament  of  dome  of  the  members 
of  our  planetary  system,  which 
were  unknown  or  unexplained  in 
Laplace*s  time,  and  has  tried  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  Iohs 
and  supply  of  heat  which  thermody- 
namical  theory  and  palseontological 
records  reveal.  Sir  Norman  Lockyer 
has  during  more  than  thirty  years 
been  occupied  with  the  elaboration 
of  a  special  theory  which  tries  to 
harmonise  the  revelations  of  the 
spectroscope  as  to  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  sun  and  other 
stars  with  the  more  recent  develop- 
ments of  the  atomic  theory  as 
suggested  by  chemical  and  electrical 
phenomena  observed  in  our  labora- 
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to  do  what  Professor  Haeckel  has  done  in  the  more  re- 
stricted field  of  the  history  of  the  living  creation.  Whilst 
these  attempts  are  by  many  scientific  authorities  con- 


tones.       His    speculations,    based 
upon  his  own  observations  as  well 
as  those  of  many  other  European 
and  American  authorities,  such  as 
Seechi,  Dumas,  Kayser  and  Runge, 
Rutherford,  Rowland,  Young,  and, 
above  all,  of  Sir  W.  Crookes  and 
the  late  Professor  Preston, — all  of 
which,  as  well  as  many  others,  he 
generously  quotes, — were  given  in 
three  works  *  The  Chemistry  of  the 
Sun'  (1887),  *The  Meteoritic  Hy. 
pothesis'  (1890),  and   'The  Sun's 
Place  in  Nature'  (1897).     He  has 
latterly  collected  the  whole  evidence 
in  a  brilliant  and  fascinating  volume 
entitled    'Inorg^ic    Evolution   as 
studied    by    Spectrum    Analysis' 
(1900).     The  central  idea  contained 
in  these  books,  and  elaborated  with 
increasing  detail  and  clearness,  was 
suggested  as  early  as  1873,  when 
Sir  N.  Lockyer  pointed  out  "that 
many    of    the    difficulties    would 
vanish  if    it  were    conceded    that 
the  *  atoms'  of  the  chemist  were 
broken  up  or  dissociated  into  finer 
forms   by  the   high    temperatures 
employed  in   the  new   method   of 
investigation"    ('Inorg.    Evol.,'    p. 
73).     This  "  dissociation  "  hypothe- 
sis has  been  much  criticised,  and 
can  only  be  firmly  established  by 
patient  and  prolonged  research  in 
that     borderland      which     unites 
chemistry  and  astronomy.     As  the 
author    says:     "The   chemist  has 
little    interest    in    an    appeal    to 
celestial  phenomena,  and  astrono- 
mers   do    not    generally    concern 
themselves  with  chemistry.      The 
region  investigated  by  the  chemist 
is     a     low     temperature     region, 
dominated  by  monatomic  and  poly- 
atomic molecules.      The  region   I 
have  chiefly  investigated  is  a  high 
temperature  region,  in  which  mer- 


cury gives  us  the  same  phenomena 
as     manganese.       In     short,     the 
changes  with  which  spectrum  analy- 
sis has  to  do  take  place  at  a  far 
higher  temperature  level  than  that 
employed     in     ordinary    chemical 
work."      It  is  well  to  note   that 
during  and  since  the  time  when 
the  dissociation  hypothesis  was  first 
prominently  put  forward  researches 
conducted     on    entirely    different 
lines  have  led  to  similar  views — 
%.e.,   to  a  further    elaboration    of 
the  atomic  hypothesis.     M.  Berthe- 
lot  wrote  in  1880:    "L'^tude  ap- 
profondie  des  propri^t^  physiques 
et  chimiques  des   masses  4\4meu- 
taires,   qui    constituent  nos  corps 
simples  actuels,  tend  chaque  jour 
d'avantage  k  les  assimiler,   non  h 
des  atomes  indivisibles,  homog^nes 
et    susceptibles    d'^prouver    seule- 
ment  des  mouvements  d'ensemble 
...   il  est  difficile  d'imaginer  un 
mot  et  une  notion  plus  contraires 
k  I'observation  ;  mais  k  des  Edifices 
fort  complexes,  dou^  d'une  archi- 
tecture   sp^cifique    et    anim^    de 
mouvements  intestius  tr^  vari^" 
(quoted  in  *lnorg.   EvoL,'  p.   28). 
The  first  chemicfd  confirmation  of 
the   dissociation    hypothesis    came 
in    1883    through    the   "beautiful 
researches  on  the  rare  earth  Yttria, 
contained    in    Sir  Wm.    Crookes's 
Bakerian    Lecture    to    the    Royal 
Society.     "  In  the  lectures  he  gave 
a  sketch  of  the  train  of  reasoning 
by  which  he  had  been  led  to  the 
opinion  that  .  .  .  this  stable  mole- 
cular group  had  been  (by  a  process 
termed  *  fractionation ')  split  up  into 
its  constituents  "  (ibid.,  p.  1 1 6) ;  and 
already,  in  1879,  Sir  Wm.  Crookes 
had     provisionally     accepted    the 
"dissociation"  hypothesis  (p.   74). 
Anomalies    also    in    the    periodic 
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sidered  to  be  premature,'  they  have  contributed  much  to 
impreBB  on  the  thought  of  our  age  the  genetic  or 
developmental  view  on  a  lai^e  as  well  as  on  a  minute 
scale. 


Uvu  o[  MaudBl^f  were  eipUined 
by  uCilisingthUhTpotbetU  (p.  1S5), 
ftnil  Li  Ihs  sequel  other  authorities, 
»och  ■»  Brodie  aod  Rydberg,  ei- 
pruscd  IhemKlven  in  the  same 
MDBe  [p.  134].  These,  and  quite 
recently  the  electrical  reeenrchea 
of  Prof.  J.  J.  ThoiDHon  (referred 
to  lupm,  p.  192),  support  the  view, 
originally  ■uggeHted  in  a  cruder 
form  by  Prout,  that  what  we  call 
elemsDt*  are  really  compounds  or 
■LggregHtionB  nr  compleiei,  buitt  up 
"  from  umilar  particles  associated 
with  the  presence  of  electricity" 
('Inorg.  Evol.,'  pp.  167.  190;  also 
J.  J.  "niamson,  '  Discharge  of  Elec- 
tricity through  Oases,'  p.  188  iijq.) 
'  It  would  be  unfair  not  to  state 
that  many  works  on  astrononiy  are 
mill  written  in  which  all  genetic 
hypotheses  are  left  out,  Uia  "aUkt- 
ieal "  Tiew  being  still  the  pre- 
dominant one.  Especially  in  Ger- 
many, it  seems  as  if  "  inorganic 
evolution "  is  not  very  popular  : 
though  a  large  amount  of  the  bent 
wiirk  in  spectrum  aoalyBi*  of  the 
stars  has  been  done  there  by  H,  C. 
Vogel,  Kayser  and  Kuuge,  Scheiner, 
and  many  others.  Dr  Scheiner,  in 
bis  valuable  work  (translated  with 
the  title  'A  Treatise  on  Astro- 
nomical Spectroscopy,'  by  Prof. 
Frost  of  Dartmouth  College,  U.S.A., 
1894),  has  some  important  criti- 
cisms on  bypotheaes  and  solar 
theories  (see  Preface,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Meteoritic  Hypothesis 
in  the  Oerman  edition.  Part  II. 
chap.  i. )  In  his  '  Bau  des  Weltalls ' 
(Leipnig,  1901 J  genetic  views  are 
not  discussed.  The  older  very 
valuable  works  of  R.  Wolf  ('Gesoh. 
d.  Astjunoinie,'  1877,  '  Handbuch 
der  Aetronomie,  2  vols.,  1890-92) 


give  only  slight  attention  to 
"  genetics,"  and  consider  even  the 
"  statics  "  of  the  universe  though  a 
possible  yet  a  difficult  problem  {see 
the  last-named  work,  IS  2HS,  299). 
The  latest  and  excellent  '  Hiatoiy 
of  Astronomy,'  by  Mr  A.  Berry 
(1S9S),  is  likewise  reticent  about 
the  evolution  of  the  universe,  ad- 
mitting only  a  general,  fairly  well- 
founded  presumption  in  favour  of 
a  modified  nebular  hypothesis  (p. 
409).  It  would,  therefore,  be 
doubtful  whether  a  history  of 
science  should,  at  the  end  of  the 
niueteenth  century,  give  much  room 
to  theee  modern  genetic  theories  in 
afltronomy.  It  U  different  with  a 
history  of  scientific  thought.  How- 
ever premature  and  venturesome 
it  may  appear  to  piiristj  in  science 
to  elaborate  such  liypotheseB,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  genetic  argu- 
ments and  lines  of  reasoning  Lava 
got  a  firm  hold  of  many  great 
thinkers  iu  the  physics  of  the 
universe  as  well  an  in  biology,  and 
that  tlie  Renetic  view  of  nature 
in  general  has  received  very  strong 
support  from  the  several  trains 
of  reaaoning  and  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing revelations  of  spectrum 
analyris  of  coemical  and  terrestrial 
objects,  as  sat  forth  in  Sir  N. 
Lockyer's  interesting  volumes. 
Already  thirty  years  ago  Lord 
Kelvin  said  of  the  spectroscope : 
"  It  is  not  merely  the  chemistry 
of  sun  and  stani,  as  first  suggested, 
that  is  subjected  to  analysis  by  the 
Bpectroauope.  Their  whole  laws  of 
being  are  now  subjecte  of  direct 
investigation  ;  and  ^ready  we  have 
glimpses  of  their  evolutional  history 
through  the  stuiiendous  power  of 
this  must  subtle  and  delicate  test. 
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It  is  intelligible  that  these  different  lines  in  the 
genetic  view  of  nature — the  different  trains  of  reason- 
ing which,  in  the  course  of  our  century,  have  started 
independently  in  astronomy,  in  geology,  and  in  natural  62. 
history — should,  as  they  develop  and  expand,  come  into  ^^^^gj^^ 
contact,  and  in  the  event  either  support  or  invalidate 
each  other.  The  former  was  the  case  when  the  geological 
record,  the  discoveries  of  palaeontology,  were  brought  in 
to  throw  light  on  the  history  and  development  of  species ; 
the  stories  of  nature,  as  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  embryologist,  the  systematic  zoologist  and  botanist, 
and  the  palaeontologist,  seemed  more  and  more  to  confirm 
and  support  each  other.  The  same  cannot  be  said  if  we 
write  the  history  of  our  earth  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  geological  record  on  the  one  side  and  from  that  of 
the  purely  physical  data  afforded  by  thermodynamics 
on  the  other.     Lord  Kelvin  has  shown  ^  that  the  untold 


We  had  only  solar  and  stellar 
chemistry  ;  we  now  have  solar  and 
stellar  physiology"  (Presid.  Address, 
Brit.  Assoc,  1871.  See  'Popular 
Lectures  and  Addreetses/  vol.  ii.  p. 
180). 

*  The  literature  of  the  subject 
begins  with  Lord  Kelvin's  Address 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  Glas- 
gow, February  27,  1868,  which  had 
been  preceded  by  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbui^h 
in  1865,  briefly  refuting  the  "  Doc- 
trine of  Uniformity  in  Geology.'* 
The  address  began  with  the  words : 
*  *  A  great  reform  in  geological 
speculation  seems  now  to  have  be- 
come necessary,"  and  in  the  sequel 
stated  :  "  It  is  quite  certain  that  a 
great  mistake  has  been  made — that 
British  popular  geology  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  principles  of  natural  philo- 


sophy." These  papers  are  reprinted 
in  the  2nd  vol.  of  *  Popular  Lec- 
tures and  Addresses '  (see*  pp.  1 0 
and  44).  The  attack  was  taken 
up  by  Huxley  in  his  Address  to 
the  Geological  Society  for  1869, 
reprinted  in  'Lay  Sermons,'  &c., 
1891,  p.  198.  In  a  rejoinder  to 
this,  delivered  in  the  same  year 
at  Glasgow  {loc.  cit.,  p.  73),  Lord 
Kelvin  shows  how  the  current 
geology  was  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing upon  geological  time  as  '*  an 
element  to  which  we  can  set  no 
bounds  in  the  past  any  more  than 
we  know  of  its  limits  in  the  future  " 
(quoted  from  Page's  *  Text -book  '), 
that  Darwin's  arguments  themselves 
involve  an  almost  unlimited  dura- 
tion of  the  conditions  admitting  of 
the  operation  of  natural  selection, 
since,  in  his  view,  "  in  all  probability 
a  far  longer  period  than  300  million 
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t^s  with  which  geologiete,  since  the  time  of  Lyell,  have 
been  accustomed  to  reckon,  are  not  supported  by  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  periods  during  which  the  so- 
called  secular  cooling  of  the  earth  has  been  going  for- 
ward— the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  "  consia- 
tentior  status "  of  Leibniz  set  m.  He  has  thus  put 
before  natural  philoaophera  a  problem — the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  geological  and  the  tliermophysieal  record — 
in  which  the  genetic  view  of  nature  must  be  greatly 
interested.  But  even  more  important  than  all  this  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  dissipation  of  energy,  referred  to  in 
the  second  chapter  of  this  volume — a  doctrine  of  which 


feiira  has  elapeeii  since  the  latter 
part  of  the  seconcUry  jieriod" 
{'  Origm  of  Specie^'  let  etl-.p.  267). 
Ho  ahoVB  that  Button  ami  the  uni- 
farmitarisna  were  iniHled  l>y  a  be- 
lief in  the  so-called  Btability  of  the 
solar  Bjitem,  vhick  tuok  tio  notice 
"f  the  effect  of  Udal  friction,  nor 
of  the  plienomena  of  radiation  and 
coating  in  the  pa<t,  Htill  Ibsb  of  the 
law  »t  diwipation  of  energy,  and 
maintaiuB  that  the  modem  ideas  of 
evolution  are  in  a  sense  a,  return  U> 
the  older  conceptioun  of  LeihuiE, 
Newton,  and  other  more  recent 
geologiaU  <^(w.  oil.,  p.  111).  Since 
the  subject  was  thus  brought 
promiuratly  forward,  aBtrunomera, 
phyaicista,  and  geologists  have  nut 
only— as  Huxley  expected  them  to 
do  (see  '  Anierican  Addresses,'  1886, 
p.  93) — lulduced  arguments  in  order 
to  arrive  at  an  approximate  idea 
how  long  tile  eortb  may  have  been 
able  to  maintiiin  organic  life,  but 
biologists  have  been  induced  to  re- 
vise the  postulates  of  the  eitreme 
— almost  infinite — alowness,  and  of 
the  uniform  contiDuity  of  organic 
changes,  originally  contained  in  the 
Darwinian  theory.  The  influence 
of  these  re«eiirclies  upon  Inolngical 


and  genetii^  reasoning  hHA  been  to 
emphasise  the  euddeo  changes,  the 
ruptures  in  the  continuity  of  de- 
velopineDt.  In  England  the  great 
work  of  Mr  William  Bate«<in 
['  Miiteriala  for  the  Study  of  Varia- 
tions,' 1864)  has  famtli&riged  ua 
with  the  idea  of  "  Discontinuity  " 
in  the  origin  of  species.  On  Uie 
Continent  the  rapid  or  even  sud- 
den appearance  of  variations  is  not 
a  new  idea,  though  the  original 
suggestion  of  Maupertuis  (1748), 
which  was  taken  up  and  eUliorated 
by  Geoffroy  St  Hilaire  (see  Yves 
Detage,  '  L'H^r^it6,  p.  291),  was 
forgotten.  In  quite  recent  years 
the  reuonoilistion  of  the  "  persi^it- 
enee  of  apecies"  with  their  "varia- 
bility," and  of  the  "geological" 
with  the  "  biological "  records,  has 
been  much  furthered  by  the  theory 
of  "  Uutation  "  of  the  celebrated 
Dutch  botanist  de  Vrics.  His  view 
is  that  "every  species  has  its  be- 
ginning and  its  end  ;  it  behaves  in 
this  way  like  an  individual."  He  re- 
fers to  the  Eiperioienla  on  heredity 
and  cruBsiug  of  butterflies  of  St«nd- 
fuss,  who  has  been  led  to  maintain 
the  existence  of  sudden  or  "ex- 
plosive "  transformatiiina ;  and  ha 
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the  mechanical  and  cosmical  importance  was  clearly  fore- 
seen by  Lord  Kelvin  in  1852,  but  which  is  hardly 
assimilated  yet  by  scientific,  much  less  by  popular, 
thought. 

The  two  doctrines  of  the  conservation  of  matter  and 
of  energy  would  lead  to  the  idea  that  nature  is  a  kind 
of  perpetuum  mobile,  nothing  in  the  way  of  matter  or 
energy  being  lost ;  and  that  such  a  reversal  of  her  pro- 
cesses is  possible  as  we  are  accustomed  to  deal  with  in 
purely  mechanical  contrivances.  But  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  the  processes  of  nature,  as  distinguished  from 
those    of    artificial   machines,    revealed    the    fact    that, 


speaks  of  "  periods  of  mutation  " — 
t.e.,  of  rapid  change  of  species,  of 
which  he  gives  various  instances. 
He  concludes  that  "  as  many  steps 
as  the  organisation  has  taken  since 
the  beginning,  so  many  periods  of 
'mutation'  must  have  existed." 
He  considers  the  vital  processes  to 
be  built  up  out  of  "units."  "Of 
such  units  there  are  probably  in 
the  higher  plants  several  thousands, 
and  their  ancestors  must  have  run 
through  as  many  periods  of  muta- 
tation."  He  concludes  with  the 
following  words :  '*  Although  such 
calculations  are  naturally  exposed 
to  much  criticism,  they  neverthe- 
less lead  on  very  different  roads  to 
identical  results.  Lord  Kelvin, 
who  a  few  years  ago  collected  and 
examined  critically  the  various  data 
referring  to  this  subject,  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  provisionally, 
and  with  all  reservations,  the  dura- 
tion of  life  on  the  earth  can  be 
placed  at  24  millions  of  years.  We 
accordingly  take  this  figure  for  our 
biochronic  equation.  And  as  we 
can  with  great  probability  estimate 
the  number  of  elementary  pro- 
perties in  one  of  the  higher  plants 


at  some  thousands,  it  follows  that 
the  interval  of  time  between  two 
periods  of  mutation  must  have 
lasted  several  thousands  of  years." 
(See  de  Vries's  Address  to  the  Ger- 
man Assoc,  of  Science  at  Hamburg 
in  1891,  *Verhandelungen,'  &c.,  p. 
202,  &c.;  also  Lord  Kelvin  (Phil. 
Mag.  (6.)  47,  p.  66).  Mr  Wallace 
has,  from  an  entirely  different  point 
of  view,  been  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  "certain  definite  portions  of 
man's  intellectual  and  moral  nature 
could  not  have  been  developed  by 
variation  and  natural  selection  alone, 
and  that,  therefore,  some  other  in- 
fluence, law,  or  agency  is  required 
to  account  for  them."  This  would 
account  for  an  apparent,  though 
perhaps  not  an  actual,  break  in  the 
continuity  of  all  natural  processes, 
which,  in  the  dictum  ncUura  non 
facU  saltumj  has  received  a  very 
general  expression  and  acceptance. 
This  dictum  —  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Leibniz — is,  however, 
by  some  modem  thinkers  de- 
nounced as  a  scholastic  and  anti- 
quated aphorism.  (See  Yve» 
Delage,  *L^H^r^t^,'  kc,  p.  266.) 
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though  matter  and  energy  be  indestructible,  the  succes- 
sion of  phenomena,  the  changes  and  processes  which  we 
call  the  genesis  or  history  of  thuigs,  are  dependent  on  the 
condition  in  which  energy  exists;  it  being  a  general 
tendency  for  energy  not  to  be  lost,  but  to  become  un- 
available; change  and  action,  the  life  of  things  every- 
where, depending  on  an  equalisation  of  existing  diflfer- 
ences,  say  of  level  or  temperature,  or  quicker  and 
slower  motions.  This  great  property  of  natural,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  purely  mechanical,  processes,  explains 
the  fact  that  the  processes  of  nature  are  irreversible, 
that  the  clock  cannot  be  turned  back,  that  everything 
moves  in  a  certain  direction.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  explain  mechanically  this  remarkable 
property  of  all  natural  processes,  which  seems  to  lead 
us  to  the  conception  of  a  definite  beginning  and  to 
shadow  forth  a  possible  end — the  interval,  which  con- 
tains the  life  or  history  of  nature,  being  occupied  with 
the  slow  but  inevitable  running  down  or  degradation 
of  the  great  store  of  energy  from  an  active  to  an  in- 
active or  imavailable  condition. 
64.  This    doctrine    of    the    degradation   or  dissipation   of 

Myiitery  of  °  ^ 

the  actual     eucrffy  Icads  us  one  step  farther  towards  an  imderstand- 

procesHcs  of  ^•'  -^ 

nature.  jj^g^  ^^  ^^  j^g^g^  ^  description,  of  the  processes  of  nature, 
but  also  of  their  mystery.  It  has  been  urged  that,  as 
we  always  only  deal  with  a  small  portion  of  existing 
things,  we  have  no  right  to  apply  conceptions  which  are 
based  upon  a  restricted  observation  to  the  totality  of 
things  in  the  universe.  For  instance,  we  know  nothing 
of  what  becomes  of  the  energy  radiated  away  into  empty  J 
space.     This  is  a  reflection  we  should  always   bear   in  i 
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mind.  We  have  also  been  reminded  that  the  theories  of 
the  so-called  stability  of  the  planetary  system  which 
were  propounded  in  the  earlier  years  of  our  century, 
and  which  have  foimd  their  way  into  popular  treatises 
on  astronomy,  are  only  approximations.  On  the  other 
side,  we  have  daily  before  our  eyes  the  ever -recurring 
instances  of  the  building  up  and  running  down  of  natural 
forces  in  smaller  systems.  These  we  term  organisms,  the 
living  things  of  nature.  It  is  from  and  through  them  ■ 
that  we  first  learnt  to  look  upon  the  whole  of  natuie  ; 
as  having  a  history  and  a  life.  Imperceptibly  we  have  ; 
been  led  to  study  life,  the  genesis  of  things,  on  the  large 
scale  and  in  the  abstract,  and  in  doing  so  have  lost  sight 
of  the  life  which  goes  on  around  and  near  us.  Both  the 
morphological  and  genetic  views  of  nature  started  with  a 
biological  interest,  but  have  gradually  lost  sight  of  it. 
It  is  time  to  come  back  to  it  and  to  see  what  real 
progress  has  been  made  during  our  century  in  the  study 
of  life  itself — the  truly  biological  view  of  nature.  This 
will  be  the  object  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER   X. 

OH   THE   TITALISTIC   VIEW   OF   NATUEB. 

In  the  forgoing  chapters,  where  I  have  treated  of  the 
aeveral  diBtinct  aspects  of  nature  which  have  become 
helpful  in  science,  I  have  always  used  the  word  nature 
in  its  widest  sense  as  comprising  everything  which  is 
revealed  to  us  by  our  external  senaea,  directly  or  in- 
directly. 

The  title  of  the  present  chapter  may  suggest  to  some 
of  my  readers  that  I  am  now  narrowing  down  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word, — the  vitalietic  view  of  nature  being 
possible  only  where  life  is  present.  The  astronomer 
might  say,  Life  is  only  known  to  exist  in  an  infini- 
tesimally  small  portion  of  the  universe,  on  the  surface 
of  our  planet.  This  infinitesimal  area  has  nevertheless 
for  us  the  greatest  importance,  inasmuch  as  &U  that 
we  know  of  the  larger  outlying  world  is  only  won  by 
inference  from  observations  made  in  this  restricted  por- 
tion. Independently  of  this,  the  conception  of  life  itself 
has  always  fluctuated  between  the  two  extremes  of  con- 
sidering it  as  a  universal  property  of  all  matter,  or  on 
the  other  hand  as  quite  a  casual  and  accidental  occur- 
rence attached  to  conditions  which,  from  a  wider  point  of 
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view,  are  extremely  rare  and  exceptional.    Between  these  ^   i-  ^ 
two  views,  the  cosmical  and  the  terrestrial,  the  wider'  SrrestrSi* 
and  the  narrower  views  of  life,  biological  theories  have  ^*^* 
fluctuated  even  in  our  century,  and  are  still  fluctuating. 


^  One  of  the  foremost  upholders 
of  the  wider  conception  of  anima- 
tion as  a  universal  property  of  all 
matter  is  the  celebrated  German 
naturalist.  Prof.  Ernst  Haeckel  of 
Jena.  See,  inter  alia,  his  Address 
"  Ueber  die  heutige  Entwickelungs- 
lehre  im  Verhiiltnisse  zur  Gesammt- 
wissenschaft,"  1876,  reprinted  in 
*  Qesammelte  populare  Vortriige,' 
&c.,  part  ii.,  Bonn,  1879,  p.  119  : 
"The  recent  controversies  regard- 
ing the  properties  of  the  Atoms, 
which  we  must  accept  in  some  form 
or  other  as  the  ultimate  elemen- 
tary factors  of  all  physical  and 
chemical  processes,  seem  to  be  most 
easily  settled  by  the  assumption 
that  these  smallest  particles  of  mass, 
as  centres  of  force,  possess  a  per- 
manent soul,  that  every  atom  is 
endowed  with  sensation  and  mo- 
tion," &c.,  p.  109  :  "  Arriving  at 
this  extreme  psychological  con- 
sequence of  our  monistic  doctrine 
of  development,  we  attach  ourselves 
to  those  ancient  conceptions  as  to 
the  animation  of  all  matter  which, 
in  the  philosophy  of  Democritus, 
Spinoza,  Bruno,  Leibniz,  Schopen- 
hauer, have  already  found  varied 
expression."  The  cosmical  origin 
of  life  has  also  been  put  forward  by 
such  authorities  as  Helmholtz  and 
Lord  Kelvin,  as  long  ago  as  1871. 
(See  Helmholtz's  lecture  "Ou  the 
Origin  of  the  Planetary  System," 
*Popul.  Vortriige,'  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p. 
91,  and  Lord  Kelvin's  celebrated 
address  to  the  Brit.  Assoc,  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1871,  reprinted  in  *Pop. 
Lects.,'  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  199,  kc.) 
*Thi8  theory  of  "Panspermia,"  of 
the  cosmictJ  or  ubiquitous  nature  of 
the  germs  of  life,  has  also  been  pro- 
posed by  biologists  such  as  H.  £. 

VOL.  n. 


Richter  (1865),  and  has  been  more 
fully  elaborated  by  Prof.  W.  Preyer 
since  the  year  1880 :  it  has  received 
further  support  in  the  genetic 
theories  of  the  chemical  elements 
and  compounds  put  forward  by 
him  in  1891  ('Die  organischen 
Elemente  und  ihre  Stellung  im 
System,'  Wiesbaden),  and  in  1893 
(*Das  genetische  System  der  chem- 
ischen  Elemente,'  Berlin).  Of  the 
fourteen  elements  which  are 
common  to  organic  substances,  he 
says  (p.  49)  "that  they  belong  to 
the  oldest  elements";  that  "they 
admit  of  more  varied  relations," 
and  "agree  with  the  assumption 
that,  before  being  condensed  as  at 
present  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
they  formed  at  higher  tempera- 
tures more  stable  protoplaj«m8 
which  might  be  in  other  places  the 
carriers  of  life "  ;  and  he  has  no 
doubt  "that  there  existed  before 
the  present  terrestrial  phy  to  plasma 
and  zooplasma  another  pbisma, 
which  ultimately  came  from  the 
sun  "  (p.  60).  In  fact.  Prof.  Preyer 
asks  whether,  instead  of  living 
being  evolved  from  dead  matter, 
the  latter  is  not  rather  a  product 
of  the  former.  See  also  the  refer- 
ence to  organic  evolution  as  a 
cosmical  process  in  Sir  N.  Lockyer's 
*  Inorganic  Evolution '  (1900,  p. 
168).  In  many  of  the  writings  of 
the  celebrated  German  physicist 
and  philosopher,  Gustav  Theod. 
Fechner,  the  fact  is  emphasii^ed 
that  we  never  see  the  organic  de- 
veloped out  of  the  inorganic,  but 
that  everywhere  the  living  gener- 
ates not  only  the  living  but  more 
frequently  the  inanimate.  See 
Lasswitz,  *  G.  T.  Fechner,'  Stutt- 
gart, 1896,  p.  130,  &c. 

2  A 
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No  theory  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  life  has  gained 

universal  acceptance :  the  very  alphabet  of  bioli^y,  or 
the  science  of  life,  has  still  to  be  written.  We  fancy 
we  poesesa  some  knowledge  of  certain  forms  or  processes 
which  are  common  to  all  living  matter,  but  the  descrip- 
tion of  these  has  to  be  kept  in  the  most  general,  not  to 
say  the  vaguest,  terms :  quite  unlike  the  rudiments  of 
other  scientific  theories  which  deal  with  mathematically 
defined  conceptions  expressed  in  distinct  language  and 
formuljE. 

For  instance,  it  we  take  one  of  the  best  founded  of 
r^icSiai  modem  biological  theories  —  the  cellular  theory  ^  of 
living  matter  —  we  notice  that  the  pretty  definite 
description  which  the  early  supporters  of  this  theory — 
Schleiden  and  Schwann— gave  of  this  morphological 
unit  of  v^etable  and  animal  structure  has  been  dis- 
placed   by    much    vaguer    descriptions.      Schleiden    and 


'  Tlie  liiatoij  uf  tlie  cellular 
theur;  hiu  beeu  written  fruui  vari- 
ous poioU  o(  view  in  all  the  three 
laDguafcea.  I  ^ve  the  titles  of  n 
(ew  out  of  the  great  abundance 
of  BKcelleut  treatises.  Foremott 
«tand«  tbe  work  of  Prof.  Oicbt 
Herlwig  of  Berlin,  '  The  Cell  : 
Outlinea  of  General  Anatoniy  auil 
Phyaioliig]'.'  English  trans! .  by 
CampbeU  []895).  Then  there  is 
the  mora  recent  book  by  Prof. 
Valentin  Hiiiker  of  Freiburg, 
'  Praiin  und  Tbeorie  <ier  Zel- 
len.  and  liefruchtungalebre '  {Jena, 
180B).  In  the  French  language 
we  have  the  great  compendium  of 
biological  theories  by  M.  Y-vee 
Delage,  '  La  Structure  du  Proto. 
plasDUi  et  lea  Theories  aur  I'H^r- 
iditii,-&o.  (PariB.1895).  In  English 
Vi-e  liavp  ths  valuable  treatise  of 
Prof.    E.    B.    Wilson,    'The    Cell 


in  Developiuent  and  Inheritance' 
(1896),  and  tbe  eicellent  little  wurk 
of  Prof.  James  Arthur  Thomson, 
'The  Science  ot  LUe'  (18BB).  Of 
high  importance  are  also  the  older 
wurki  of  the  great  master  aud 
brilliant  eipoulor  in  biologiual 
science,  Claude  Bernard,  notably 
hia  celebrated  lectures  eatJUed 
"  Le9Dns  lur  lea  PhJnom^nea  de  la 


v^gfitaui"  (1878  and  1878),  which 
every  [ihiloeophical  student 
biology  should  read,  as  well  as  1 
excellent  posthumously  published 
little  work,  '  La  scieuce  eiperi- 
mentele,'  1800.  Of  him  M.  Dumai 
says  tliat  he  has  "  ^puisd  tea  forces  Ik 
Tdtude  du  grand  mystic  de  U  vie, 
sans  prdtetidre  it  piJndtrer  toutefoia 
loin  origine  el  sun  esaenue"  ('ScL 
Eiper.,-  p.  6). 
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Schwann  defined  the  cell  as  ''a  small  vesicle  with  a 
firm  membrane  enclosing  fluid  content"  ^  But  the 
cellular  theory  was  gradually  replaced  by  the  proto- 
plasmic theory  of  Max  Schultze,  the  distinct  membrane 
was  found  to  be  frequently  absent,  and  there  only 
remained  ''a  small  mass  of  protoplasm  endowed  with 
the  attributes  of  life."  The  cell,  which  had  once  been 
compared  to  a  crystal,  became  a  very  complicated  and 
indefinite  thing :  it  became,  in  the  conception  of 
biologists,  an  "organism."^  Further,  the  nucleus  or 
kernel  to  which  Schleiden  attached  great  importance 
in  his  cellular  theory  was,  for  a  while,  quite  lost  sight 
of — ^it  being  for  a  long  time  held  that  there  exist  non- 
nucleated  cells.  Elaborate  theories,  such  as  that  of 
Haeckel,^  were  founded  upon   this  view,  till  in  more 


^  0.  Hertwig,  *  The  Cell,'  p.  6  n. 

*''  Treatises  on  the  subject  now 
usually  begin  with  an  apology,  the 
word  cell  being  considered  mislead- 
ing. Thus  Hertwig  says  {loc.  cit.j 
p.  8),  "  It  is  evident  that  the  term 
'cell*  is  incorrect.  That  it  has, 
nevertheless,  been  retained  may  be 
partly  ascribed  to  a  kind  of  loyalty 
to  the  vigorous  combatants  who 
conquered  the  whole  field  of  his- 
tology under  the  banner  of  the 
cell-theory,  and  partly  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  discoveries 
which  brought  about  the  new 
reform  were  only  made  by  degrees, 
and  were  not  generally  accepted  at 
a  time  when,  in  consequence  of  its 
having  been  used  for  several  de- 
cades, the  word  cell  had  taken 
firm  root  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject." 

'  "  Since,  in  consequence  of  the 
inadequacy  of  former  methods,  no 
nuclei  had  been  discovered  in  many 
of  the  lower  organisms,  the  exist- 
ence of  two  kinds  of  elementary 


cells  was  assumed  —  more  simple 
ones,  consisting  only  of  a  mass  r>f 
protoplasm,  and  moi*e  complex  ones, 
which  had  developed  in  their  in- 
terior a  special  organ,  the  nucleus. 
The  former  were  called  cytodes  by 
Haeckel  (1866),  to  the  simplest 
solitary  forms  of  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Monera ;  the  latter  he 
called  cellulu;,  or  cytes.  But  since 
then  the  aspect  of  the  question 
has  been  considerably  changed. 
Thanks  to  the  improvements  in 
optical  instruments  and  in  staining 
methods,  the  existence  of  organisms 
without  nuclei  is  now  much  ques- 
tioned." (Hertwig,  *The  Cell,'  p. 
54.  See  also  Hacker,  p.  239.)  On 
the  other  side  M.  Delage  says 
(*  L'H^r^dit^'  p.  37),  "  Apr^  avoir 
d^couvert  un  noyau  che^  la  plupart 
des  mon^res  et  des  cytodes  et 
mdme  chez  les  Bact^ries,  on  a,  par 
une  induction  k  mon  sens  un  peu 
h&tive,  ni^  Texistence  d'organismes 
Bans  noyau.*' 
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recent  times,  owing  to  improvements  in  the  mieroBCope, 
the  existence  of  organisma  without  nuclei  has  become 
doubtful.  To  complicate  matters  still  more,  to  the 
nucleus  have  been  added  the  nucleolus,  the  vacuoles,  the 
central  or  pole  corpuscles  of  the  cell,  &c.  It  is  quite 
evident  from  this  short  reference  to  the  changes  which 
the  definition  of  the  morphological  unit  of  living  matter 
has  undergone,  that  no  complete  and  accurate  descrip- 
tion lending  itself  to  measurement  and  calculation  could 
be  based  upon  it.  The  conception,  useful  as  it  may 
be,  has  therefore  not  permitted  of  predictions,  auoh  as 
mechanical,  physical,  and  even  chemical  science,  abound 
in.  "  Has  one  ever,"  says  Delage,  "  in  a  single  instance 
atfte-  divined  in  advance  the  least  of  those  structures  which 
the  microscope  has  unveiled  ?  Has  one  divined  the 
transverse  striation  of  muscles,  the  cilia  of  vibratile 
epithelia,  the  prolongations  of  nerve-cells,  the  action 
of  the  retina  or  the  arcades  of  Corti,  the  chromosomes 
of  the  nucleus,  the  centrosome  of  the  cytoplasma  ? " ' 
Or,  to  take  an  example  not  from  the  morphology  but 
from  the  physiology  of  oi^nie  cellular  bodies.  It  is  a 
very  general  and  a  very  useful  property  of  cells  that 
they  readily  absorb  substances ;  in  fact,  this  property 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  in  microscopic  exam- 


Pruf.  WeiBiuuiii,  in  Lia  (^eleb^Bted 
'  E«tay»  upon  Heredity'  {Kogl. 
traaal,  by  Puulton,  Ac,  p.  2f>&), 
cluma  for  Ihe  theory  of  deaceiit 
tliBt"itbM  rendered  poanibte  the 
predictioQ  of  facte,  out  indeed  with 
tiifl  absolute  certainty  ol  caiouU- 
tiuD,  but  itill  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability.  It  has  been  predicted 
tliat  man,  who,  in  the  adult  itate, 


tnelve  pairs  of  riba, 
would  be  found  to  have  thineea  or 
fuurteen  in  the  vmbryonio  state  ; 
it  lias  been  prediat«d  that,  at  thia 
early  period  nf  hi>  existence,  he 
would  poiueM  the  inaif^nificant 
remnant  o(  a  very  amall  bona  in 
the  wrist,  tlie  so-cnlled  ot  ceiUnUe, 
which  must  have  existed 
adult  condition   of   hia  extremely 


,   he  H 

a  I 

raU,  ■ 

the  ■ 

nely  ■ 
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ination,  insomuch  as  the  different  behaviour  of  different 
parts  of  the  cellular  body  towards  organic  staining 
solutions  reveals  to  the  observer  differences  of  structure 
otherwise  indistinguishable.  Yet  Professor  Pfeffer/  who 
has  studied  the  absorbing  powers  of  cellular  substances 
with  much  care,  states  that  these  cannot  in  the  least 
be  foretold,  but  can  only  be  determined  empirically; 
nor  is  the  fact  that  cells  require  some  substances 
for  their  life,  while  others  are  harmful,  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  predict  that  either  will  be  absorbed  or 
rejected.  Again,  hybridisation  has  been  much  studied 
by  gardeners  and  breeders,  and  also,  since  the  time 
of  Darwin,  by  naturalists;  nevertheless,  the  result  of 
cross-fertilisation  of  individuals  belonging  "  to  different 
families  or  species,  or  even  only  to  different  varieties," 
cannot  be  theoretically  foretold,  but  "can  only  be  dis- 
covered by  means  of  experiment."  ^ 

This  ignorance  in  which  we  are  still  placed  as  to  the 
forms  as  well  as  functions  of  living  matter,  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  comment  by  biologists  all  through  the 


'See  W.  Pfeffer,  *Ueber  Auf- 
nahme  von  Anilinfarben  in  lebende 
Zellen. '  Untersuchungen  aus  dem 
botanischen  Institut  zu  Tiibingen. 
Quoted  by  Hertwig,  *  The  CeU,'  p. 
136. 

2  Hertwig,  'The  Cell,'  p.  310. 
Another  point,  strongly  urged  by 
Claude  Bernard,  is,  that  a  knowledge 
of  structure  in  living  beings — i.e., 
anatomical  knowledge — in  no  wise 
suffices  to  explain  the  functions,  does 
not  lead  to  physiological  knowledge. 
See  *  La  Science  Exp^rimentale,'  p. 
105,  "  L'impuissance  de  I'anatomie  h. 
nous  apprendre  les  fonctions  organ- 
iques  devient  surtout  ^vidente  dans 
les   cas    particuliers    oti   elle    est 


rdduite  k  elle-meme.  Pour  les 
organes  sur  les  usages  desquels 
la  physiologic  exp^riinentale  n'a 
encore  rien  dit,  I'anatomie  reste 
absolument  muette.  C'est  ce  qui 
a  lieu  par  exemple  pour  la  rate, 
les  capsules  surrdnales,  le  corps 
thyroide,  &c.,  tons  organes  dont 
nous  connaissons  parfaitement  la 
texture  anatomique,  mais  dont 
nous  ignorons  compl^tement  les 
fonctions.  De  mdme,  quand  sur 
un  animal  on  ddcouvre  un  tissu 
nouveau  et  sans  analogue  dans 
d'autres  organismes,  I'anatomie  est 
incapable  d'en  d^voiler  les  pro- 
pri^t^s  vitales." 
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I   thought 
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century,  nor  can  it  be  stated  that  uniformity  of  opinion 
exists  even  yet  as  to  the  cause  of  this  ignorance.  The 
enormous  progress  which  has  been  made  in  our  know- 
ledge of  the  different  properties  of  living  things  has 
had  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  searchers  to  whom 
we  are  mostly  indebted  for  it,  similar  to  that  produced 
ou  a  wanderer  wlio  ascends  an  unexplored  and  distant 
peak.  Ever  and  anon,  after  scaling  the  eminence  just 
before  him,  he  beholds  a  new  and  greater  one  rising 
into  view,  which  he  contemplates  with  mixed  feelings 
of  disco ur^ement  and  of  eager  desire  for  advance. 
But  whereas  our  wanderer  must  know  that  the  very 
greatest  height  or  distance  is  none  the  less  a  measurable 
aud  attainable  quantity,  what  hope  has  the  biologist  to 
encourage  him  on  his  way  ?  No  other — as  it  appears  to 
some — than  the  assurance  that  he  is  all  the  time  ex- 
ploring an  unknown  country,  whereas  the  final  achieve- 
ment is  impossible  to  him  through  the  inaccessibility 
of  the  position  or  the  limitation  of  his  own  powers. 
Others,  indeed,  from  time  to  time  have  not  taken  this 
despondent  view,  but,  elated  by  the  triumphs  which 
every  new  step  has  aSbrded  them,  have  persistently 
maintained  that  some  day  the  last  step  will  be  taken 
and  the  central  peak  really  gained. 

The  history  of  biological  thought,  as  distinguished 
'■  from  biological  knowledge,  presents  us  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  repeated  oscillation  between  these  two  ex- 
treme views :  on  the  one  side  the  continually  recurring 
conviction  that  the  problem  of  Uie  is  insoluble,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  assertion  that  it  is  soluble,  though 
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it  is  admittedly  as  yet  unsolved.  Biological  know- 
ledge itself  has  progressed  on  the  same  lines  as  chem- 
ical, physical,  and  mechanical  knowledge;  it  registers 
the  progressive  conquest  of  new  regions  of  phenomena 
exhibited  by  living  matter  through  the  methods  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  abstract  sciences :  but  it  has 
generally  been  felt  that  this  knowledge  does  not  ex- 
haust the  subject ;  that  there  is  some  principle  involved 
which  we  know  not;  and  that  we  cannot  think  about 
the  living  portion  of  creation  without  consciously  or  im- 
consciously  admitting  the  existence  of  this  principle. 
The  unknown — nay,  possibly,  the  imknowable — element        s. 

Theun- 

or  factor  must  be  admitted  to  exist,  and  it  involuntarily  ^^wn 
governs  our  reflections  on  that  which  we  know.  To 
show  the  diflference  between  reflections  on  biological  and 
on  other  phenomena,  which,  though  equally  unknown, 
yet  do  not  contain  an  admittedly  unknown  factor,  it 
may  be  useful  to  refer  to  the  scientific  way  of  deal- 
ing with  meteorological  phenomena.  The  science  of 
meteorology  is  probably  as  young  as  that  of  biology, 
if  not  younger.  Prediction  of  the  weather  is  probably 
even  more  uncertain  than  the  prognosis  of  a  physician 
at  the  bedside  of  a  patient  suffering  from  a  malignant 
disease.      Yet  no   one  would  suggest   that   there  is   a  < 

I 

special  meteorological  principle  involved,  as  in  the  case  ! 

I 

of  the  phenomena  of  life  and  death  there  is  a  special  , 
biological  principle.     We  are  quite  satisfied  that  purely  ' 
mechanical    and    physical   and    possibly    chemical    pro- 
cesses  make    up    the   whole   of    the  weather  problem, 
and  that   the   difficulty  of  the  latter  is  simply  one  of 
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complexity  and  intricacy.  A  similar^  attitude  has  in 
the  course  of  our  century  frequently  been  taken  up 
with  regard  to  the  problem  of  life,  but  it  has  always 
been   abandoned   again.*      We   are  still   told    that   "  in 


'  See,  fur  inatance.  what  Huiley. 
wliu,  in  liU  earlier  wriliuKB,  miglit 
be  termed  a  vitaliBl  (cC.  liia  b(1> 
ilreaa  "On  the  E<iucatioii«l  Value 
of  the  Natural  Hiatorj  Scien(.-es," 
18G4,  and  hja  own  criticism  thereof 
in  tlia  preface,  dd.  1870.  in  'Lny 
SermooB  and  Addrecaeg '],  says  in 
his  article  "fiiology,"  1875,  iu  the 
'Encjr.  Brit.,' vol.  iii.  p.  flSl  :  "A 
mass  of  living  protoplum  ia  aimply 
H  molecular  machine  of  great  com- 
pleiily,  the  total  reeulta  of  the 
workiiig  of  wliioh,  ur  ita  vital 
phenomena,  depend — on  the  one 
hand,  upon  its  coDBtmction,  and 
on  the  other,  upon  Oie  energy 
supplied  to  it ;  and  to  speak  of 
'vitality'  as  anything  bub  the 
name  of  a  series  of  opemjooa,  is 
ua  if  one  should  tolk  of  the  "hor- 
ijlogi  by  '  of  a  clock. "  Similarly 
Claude  Bernard,  in  his  '  Le(ana  sur 
les  phdoomSnes  de  la  vie,'  &c.,  vu!, 
i.  p.  379,  sayn :  "  En  un  mot,  le 
ph^nomfine     vital     est     prtj-^tabli 


.  La   I 


1  ap- 


l«DtioDBlle  oans  son  nut,  maia 
aveugle  dans  I'lJieeuliaD."  Both 
HuiLley's  companson  iii  an  organiam 
with  a  clock  and  the  quotAlioD 
from  Claude  Remard  suggest  a 
partdlel  between  the  dictum  of 
Archiinedea :  "Mi  fiai  irou  ar&  aal 
rhr  Kiafmr  Kit^irci,"  and  a  poaoible 
one  of  a  biologist:  "Give  me  an 
organism,  and  I  will  explain  its 
actioD  mechanically."  In  another 
place  Claude  Bernard  nays  {loc.  cit,, 
ii.  p.  [124] ;  "  L'^ldment  ultime  du 

I  ph^om^oe  eat  physique ;  rarrange- 

,  ment  est  vital." 

'  Examples  of  this  could  be 
mulUplied  indefinitely.  I  take 
one   from    an    entirely    different 


field.  Prof.  Kemer  von  Morilaun, 
the  celebrated  botanist,  says  ['The 
Nntunil  History  of  Plaiit«,'  transl. 
by  Dr  Oliver,  1894,  vol.  i.  p.  62): 
"  In  former  tinieo  a  ipecial  force 
was  sABUined — the  force  of  life- 
More  recently,  when  many  phen- 
omena of  plant  life  had  been  euc- 
uessfully  reduced  to  simple  chemical 
and  mechanical  processes,  this  vital 
foroe  wae  derided  ond  eflit'ed  from 
the  liat  of  natural  anencieti.  But 
by  what  name  shall  we  now  desig- 
nate that  force  in  nature  which  u 
liable  to  periah  whilst  the  proto- 
plasm suffers  no  physical  alteration, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  eitrinsie 
cause  ;  and  which  yet,  so  long  as 
it  is  not  eitinct,  cBUses  the  proto. 
plasm  to  move,  to  inclose  itaelf,  to 
assimilate  certain  kinds  of  fresh 
matter  coming  within  the  sphere 
of  ite  activity  and  to  reject  other*, 
and  whicli,  when  in  full  action, 
makes  the  protoplaam  adapt  its 
movements  under  external  stim- 
ulation to  existing  condiiiona  in 
the    manner    which    ia    most    ex- 

not  electricity  nor  magnetism  ;  it 
is  nut  identical  with  any  other 
natural  foroe,  for  it  manifeste  a 
series  nf  characteristic  eSecta  which 
differ  from  ihose  of  all  other  forms 
of  energy.  Therefore  1  do  not 
hsnitate  again  to  designate  as  vital 
force  this  natural  agency,  not  to 
be  identified  with  any  other,  whove 
immediate  instrument  is  the  proto- 
plasm, and  whose  peculiar  effect 
we  call  life."  Another  exam 
is  that  of  Prof.  Virchow,  to  whi 
we  are  indebted  for  the  great  r 
olution  which  the  application  of 
the  novel  conceptions  of  thft  cell- 
ular   theory    has    worked    in   the 
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accepting  a  mechanical  conception/'  we  must  not  ''fall 
into  the  very  common  mistake  of  trying  to  explain  vital 
processes  as  being  due  directly  to  mechanical  causes." 
It  has  been  quite  as  impossible  to  banish  the  word 
life  from  the  biological  vocabulary  as  it  has  been  to 
banish  the  word  "  ought "  from  the  ethical.  Biological 
knowledge  has  become  purely  chemical,  physical,  and 
mechanical,  but  not. so  biological  thought.  The  question 
"  What  is  life  ? "  still  haimts  us.  Let  us  see  what  posi- 
tion the  foremost  representatives  of  modern  biological 
research  have  taken  up  to  this  question.  We  find  that  .-^ 
they  can  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

First,  there  are  those  who  have  studied  the  pheno-  ^    «•  ,    \ 

'  ^  The  purely     ' 

mena  of  living  matter  solely  by  the  means  which  the  J^^f*' 
advancing  sciences  of  dynamics,  physics,  and  chemistry 
have  placed  at  their  command.  To  them  biology  is  an 
applied  science.  The  question  "  What  is  life  ? "  is,  ac- 
cording to  their  view  of  method,  only  to  be  solved  by 
degrees,  by  bringing  the  forms  and  processes  manifested 
in  the  living  world  more  and  more  imder  the  sway 
of  observation,  measurement,  and  possibly  calculation. 
The  central  problem  as  to  the  essence  of  life  and  the 


field  of  pathology.  After  having 
assisted  in  banishing  the  older 
vitalism,  he,  to  the  dismay  of 
many  uf  his  own  school,  reintro- 
duced the  conception  of  a  vital 
principle  in  a  well-known  review 
entitled  "  Old  and  New  Vital- 
his    own    journal    (voL 


ism. 


in 


IX.  p.  20).  "  Indeed,  the  living 
body  consists,  so  far  as  we  know, 
of  substances  of  the  same  kind 
as  we  find  in  *  lifeless  nature,'  and 
these  substances  have  not  only 
no  other  properties  and  powers  in 


the  living  body,  but  they  do  not 
even  lose  any  of  them.  .  .  .  Never- 
theless,   we   cannot   see    how   the 
phenomena  of  life  can  be  under- 
stood simply  as  an   assemblage  of 
the  natural  forces  inherent  in  those 
substances  :  rather  do  I  consider  it| 
nec^sary  to  distinguish  as  an  es-j 
sential  factor  of  life  an  impressed! 
derived  fprce   in   addition'  to~"thej 
moIecuTar  forces.      I   see    no    ob- 
jection to  designating  this  force  by 
the  old  name  of  vital  force." 
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consensus  of  many  mechanical,  physical,  and  chemical 
processes  in  the  living  organism  does  exist,  but  it  can 
only  be  answered  by  attacking  it  from  all  aides  and 
reducing  it  to  ever  narrower  issues.  The  stronghold  in 
which  life  is  intrenched  is  to  be  conquered  by  surround- 
ing it  on  all  sides  by  the  attacking  forces  of  dynamics, 
physics,  and  chemistry,  It  will  have  to  yield  some  day, 
though  that  day  may  be  far  off.  The  number  of  those 
who  treat  biology  in  this  way  has  increased  very  much 
ever  since  Descartes,'  and  still  more  Lavoisier,  applied 


vnrd  by  Huxleji  iu  several  of 
»ddreaies,  notablj  in  that  of  '  On 
Descartes*  Dincoura,'  kc,  1870 
('Lay  Sennona,'  kc,  p.  27S) ;  and 
in  that  □□  '  The  Connection  of  the 
Biologickl  Sciences  with  Medioine,' 
ISSl  ('Soience  and  Culture.'  p. 
S25).  In  tlie  latter  addrena  he  Mye  : 
"Kqw  the  essence  of  raodem,  mi 
oonBtrarted  with  ancient,  phyrio- 
logiuol  scieDoe,  appeara  to  me  to 
lie  iu  its  HntagoDUm  Co  animistic 
hypotheaea  and  animiBtic  phraaB- 
otogy.  It  offers  physical  explana- 
tiona  of  vital  plieDOtaeno,  or  frankly 
confeBseg  that  it  baa  none  to  offer. 
And,  so  far  ax  I  know,  the  tirat 
person  who  gave  eipression  to  [hia 
modem  view  of  phyaiology,  who 
was  bold  euouiijh  to  enunciate  the 
proposition  that  vital  phenomena, 
like  all  the  other  phenomena  of  the 
physical  world,  are,  in  ultimate 
analyais,  resolvable  into  matter  and 
motirin,  was  Rea£  Descartes.  .  .  . 
And  aa  the  courae  of  his  specula- 
tion n  led  him  to  eatahlish  an 
absolute  distinction  of  nature  be- 
tween the  materiai  and  the  mental 
worlds,  he  was  logically  compelled 
to  seek  for  the  explanation  of  tlie 
phenomena  of  the   maUrial  world 


within  itaalf"  (p.  835J.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  contrast  with  this 
annouiicement  of  the  banishment 
of  the  animiutic  aspect  from  modem 
physiology  what  Prof.  Bunge  aaya 
in  the  introductory  chapter  to  his 
well-known  'Teit-book  on  Physio- 
logical and  Pathological  Chemistry ' 
(Engl,  traosl.  hy  Woolridge,  ISSO) : 
"  The  mystery  of  life  lies  hidden  in 
activity.  But  the  idea  of  action 
has  come  to  ua,  not  aa  the  result  of 
sensory  perception,  but  from  self- 
observation,  from  the  observatjon 
of  thtt  will  BB  it  occura  in  our 
coDsciouanesB,  and  as  it  manifests 
itself  to  our  internal  sense"  (p.  7), 
"  Physiological  inquiry  must  com. 
mence  with  the  study  of  the  most 
complicated  organism,  that  of  man. 
Apart  from  the  requirements  of 
practical  medicine,  this  is  justified 
by  the  following  reason,  which  leads 
ua  back  to  the  starting-point  of  our. 
remarks  :  that  in  researches  upon 
the  human  organism  we  are  not 
limited  In  our  physical  senses,  hut 
also  possess  the  advantage  aSin^ed 
by  the  'internal  sense'  or  self' 
observation"  (p.  11).  "  The  esseno^ 
of  vitalism  does  not  lie  in  being 
content  with  a  term  and  abandoa-| 
ing  reflection,  but  iu  adopting  t' 
only  right  path  of  obtaining  know-l 
ledge,  which  is  possible,  in  ttart.iDg] 
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the  purely  scientific  or  exact  method   to  the  study  of 
the  organism. 

But  biology  is  not  only  a  subject  of  purely  scientific  jng^J^^  ^ 
interest.  There  is  a  second  and  larger  class  of  students  °»«*icine. 
— those  who  study  biology  as  the  basis  of  the  art  of 
healing,  the  medical  profession.  To  them  the  question 
of  life  and  death,  of  the  normal  or  abnormal  co-opera- 
tion of  many  processes  in  the  preservation  of  health 
or  the  phenomena  of  disease,  is  of  prime  interest :  the 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical,  physical,  and  chemical 
properties  and  reactions  of  living  matter,  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  organs  and  their  functions,  is  only  the 
means  to  an  end.  Before  the  time  of  Lavoisier,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  Descartes,  biology  was  studied  only 
by  medical  men ;  indeed  to  them  both  the  existence  and 
the  progress  of  the  science  were  entirely  due.  For  them 
the  paramount  questions  must  always  be,  "  What  is  life  ? 
What  is  its  origin  ?  What  is  death  ?  What  are  its 
causes  ?  What  is  disease  ? "  To  this  class  of  students  we 
are  indebted  for  again  and  again  bringing  forward  and  try- 
ing to  answer  these  fundamental,  these  central  questions.^ 

By  the  other,  the  smaller  yet  increasing  class  of  purely 
scientific  biologists,  we  are  being  continually  told  that  aa'   "^ 

these    questions    are    premature    or   metaphysical,^   and     ,  ^t^-' 


from  what  we  know,  the  internal 
world,  to  explain  what  we  do  not 
know,  the  external  world  "  (p.  12). 
^  See,  for  example,  the  two  very 
interesting  and  suggestive  addresses 
by  Prof.  Ed.  yon  Rindfleisch  of 
WUrzburg,  *  iLrztliche  Philoso- 
phie  •  (Wtirzburg,  1888),  and  *  Neo- 
Vitalismus'  (Verhandl.  d.  ..Oes. 
deutscher  Naturforscher  und  Arzte 
eu  Liibeck,  1895,  vol.  i.  p.  111). 


^  See  Claude  Bernard, '  La  Science 
Exp^rimentale,'  3™«  ed.,  p.  211: 
"La  vie  est  I'id^  directrice  ou  la 
force  evolutive  de  Tetre  ;  .  .  .  mais 
I'erreur  serait  de  croire  que  cette 
force  m^taphysique  est  active  k  la 
fa^on  d'une  force  physique.  .  .  . 
La  force  m^taphysique  Evolutive  par 
Uquelle  nous  pouvons  caract^riser 
la  vie  est  inutile  k  la  science, 
parce  qu'^tant  en  dehors  des  forces 


]L 


V* 


{ 
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that  the  answer  which  we  may  give  to  them  is  of  no 
acientiilc  importance  and  of  no  scientific  value.  The 
question,  "  What  is  electricity  ?  What  is  the  ether  ?  " 
cannot  yet  be  answered ;  nevertheleaa  the  aciencea  which 
deal  with  the  properties  of  the  ether  or  of  electrical 
bodies  are  advancing  daily.  So  also — we  are  told— 
does  the  science  of  biologj-  progress,  even  though  we 
leave  the  question  "  What  is  Hfe  ? "  unanswered.  This 
would  be  a  tenable  position  if  the  living  organism  were 
'  f  ,  fV  like  an  electrical  or  an  optical  apparatus,  constructed  by 
/    I  man  himself  with  the  modicum  of  knowledge  which  he 

pOBsesses.  But  the  living  organism,  the  eye  that  can 
Bee  or  the  nervous  system  that  is  in  action,  or  even  the 
smallest  "  autonomous  "  cell,  visible  only  with  the  mierfi- 
scope,  are  each  an  apparatus  constructed  by  nature  with 
the  employment  of  all  the  intricate  agencies  which  are 
at  her  command,  In  dealing  with  such  an  apparatus, 
we  are  again  and  again  tempted  to  ask,  "  What  ia  life  ? 
On  what  does  the  normal  and  healthy  co-operation  of 
all  parts  in  the  living  organism  depend  ?  In  what  does 
it  consist  ? "  Fragmentary  knowledge  may  bo  well 
enough  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  every  medical  practitioner 
must  painfully  feel  it  to  be  altogether  insufficient. 
Where  practical  interests  are  involved  we  cannot  in- 
definitely postpone  our  answers.     Science  can  wait  and 


phyaiqueH  elle  ne  peut  eiercer 
aucune  iufluence  sur  elleB,  II  faut 
done  ici  twparer  le  maode  m^ta- 
phyaique  du  monde  physique  phd- 
nom^nnl  qui  lui  eert  de  Ihug,  uiais 
qui  o'a  rien  h  lui  einpruut*r.  ... 
En  r&unid,  >i  dous  pouvona  ddGuir 
Ia  vie  k  1'ude  d'uoe  coDcepUon 
mitaphygiquB  apfciale,  il  n'en  re«t« 


]>as  inoina  vrai  qua  lex  forces  mrS- 
caniquea,  physiques,  el  chiuiiquM, 
BQUt  »eulea  lea  tgonta  effeoljta  de 
rorgsuiame  vivant,  et  que  k  phjsio. 
logiate  ne  peut  avoir  h  tenir  eoaipW 
que  de  leur  action.  Nous  diruus 
avGD  Descartes ;  on  pecae  m^ta- 
phyaiquement,  maia  OD  vit  eC  on 
agit  pliyaiquement." 
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content  itself  with  the  known  and  the  knowable.     Prac-  ,^  »• 

Practice 

tice  is  placed  face  to  face  with  the  unknown  and  the  qj^ton" 
unknowable.^  Thus  the  question  will  again  and  again  ^9^ 
be  asked,  "What  is  life?"  And  for  the  benefit  or 
injury  of  mankind  theories  will  exist  which  profess  to 
handle  this  delicate  problem  successfully,  even  as 
weather-prophets  will  always  exist  though  the  necessary 
knowledge  for  accurate  prediction  is  still  wanting. 

One  of  the  first  in  time  and  eminence  in  the  course  of        ». 

Bichat. 

the  nineteenth  century  to  whom  we  are  indebted,  not 


^  See  what  Theod.  Bischoff,  one 
of  the  first  and  foremost  German 
anatomists  of  the  new  school,  says 
in  his  Eloge  of  Liebig  (Miincheu, 
1874),  p.  60.  "  Inorganic  science  is 
not  any  way  induced  and  is  much 
less  obliged  to  forsake  the  road 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
But  what  would  have  been  the 
result,  what  would  still  be  the 
result,  if,  in  all  our  researches  into 
organised  nature,  and  yet  more  in 
,aU  our  actions  which  have  refer- 
ence to  our  state  of  health  or  ill- 
health,  we  liad  proceeded,  or  were 
now  to  proceed,  only  from  data 
firmly  established  as  to  cause  and 
connection  ?  Could  we  then  so  much 
as  take  a  morsel  into  our  mouths 
or  treat  a  cold  otherwise  than  with 
fear  and  trembling  ?  Physiologists 
and  doctors  have  surely  always  been 
ready  to  proceed  according  to  the 
methods  of  exact  science  so  far  as 
this  was  developed.  But  so  long  as 
this  gave  but  a  stone  instead  of 
bread,  acceptance  could  not  be 
thought  of ;  necessity  compelled 
us  to  make  some  attempt  towards 
the  solution  of  questions,  to  invent 
some  language  in  order  to  gain  an 
understanding ;  and  through  this 
frequently  an  erroneous  procedure 
has  arisen  which  outlives  the  means 
for  its  correction."    *'  Physiology," 


says  Du  Bois-Reymond  (Eloge  of 
Job.  Miiller,  '  Reden,'  vol.  ii.  p. 
199),  "  is  the  only  science  in  which 
one  is  obliged  to  speak  about  things 
which  one  does  not  know.  Chem- 
istry need  not  treat  of  unknown 
compounds,  nor  physics  of  undis- 
covered forces  ;  botany  and  zoology 
do  not  mind  what  kind  of  animaJs 
may  istill  move  about  unknown 
among  unknown  vegetation  in  un- 
explored regions.  But  in  physi- 
ology, even  if  we  confine  ourselves 
to  man,  a  definite  number  of  things 
is  given  which  must  be  dealt  with. 
The  spleen,  the  thyroid  gland,  the 
thymus,  the  suprarenal  capsules  ; 
many  parts  of  the  brain,  ganglia, 
nen'es,  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear — all 
these  are  there,  and  must,  according 
to  the  customary  view,  be  there  for 
something.  Manifold  suppositions 
as  to  the  functions  of  these  parts, 
seemingly  supported  or  invalidated 
by  pathological  experience,  have 
put  in  the  place  of  absolute  dark- 
ness a  twilight  which  is  richer  in 
delusions  though  not  in  certainty. 
The  expounder  of  our  science  is 
obliged  to  lead  his  pupils  through 
this  twilight  on  an  anxious  path, 
knd  then  meet  in  return  with  that 
idiscouragement  which  really  is 
pwing  to  the  subject  itself." 
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indeed  for  the  name,  but  for  the  modem  science  and 
direction  of  biology,  was  Xavier  Bichat,  who  during  the 
short  period  of  his  remarkable  career  (1771  to  1802) 
remodelled  biological  studies.  He  approached  the  sub- 
ject from  the  side  of  medicine  and  in  a  philosophical 
spirit.  In  1800  there  appeared  two  treatises,  one 
on  the  membranes  and  tissues,  and  another  entitled 
"  Eecherches  physiologiques  sur  la  vie  et  la  mort" 
These  by  their  titles  already  reveal  the  twofold  aspect 
of  biological  science  which  drew  the  attention  of  Bichat 
and  his  school.  First,  the  attempt  to  reform  biological 
and  medical  knowledge  by  a  close  anatomical  examination 
of  organic  tissues  in  their  normal  and  diseased  states,  for 
the  purpose  of  which  he,  within  a  very  short  time,  ex- 
amined six  hundred  corpses.  The  fuller  account  of  his 
researches  is  given  in  the  four  volumes  of  the  *  Anatomic 
G(5n^rale'  (1801)  and  in  the  posthimious  five  volumes 
of  the  *  Anatomic  Descriptive,'  completed  by  some  of 
his  numerous  pupils  and  followers  after  his  death.  In 
these  works  Bichat  created  the  science  of  histology 
without  resorting  to  the  microscope,  which  was  to  do 
such  good  service  in  the  hands  of  those  who  came 
after  him,  and  without  that  application  of  physical  and 
chemical  principles  which  during  his  time  (notably 
by  Lavoisier  and  his  school)  had  been  applied  with 
much  success  in  the  theory  of  animal  combustion  and 
in  the  foundation  of  another  new  science — that  of 
organic  chemistry.  The  reasons  which  inclined  Bichat 
to  distrust  the  microscope  were  the  delusive  nature  of 
the  revelations  of  the  imperfect  instruments  then  in  use. 
They  disappeared  when,  in  the  course  of  the  next  thirty 
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years,  the  instrument  was  gradually  improved.  The 
reasons  which  prevented  Bichat  from  treating  biology 
as  an  application  of  physics  and  chemistry  lay  deeper, 
and  were  rooted  in  the  second  great  idea  which  governed 
him  and  his  school — his  "  Vitalism."     As  stated  above,       lo. 

His 

those  who  have  studied  the  phenomena  of  life  can  be  vitalism, 
divided  into  two  classes.  There  are  those  who  have 
been  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  the  processes  and 
phenomena  in  living  matter  with  those  in  dead  or 
unorgemised  matter:  their  attention  has  been  directed 
more  and  more  to  establishing  a  parallelism  between 
organic  and  inorganic  nature,  and  they  have  fre- 
quently ended  in  the  conviction  that  their  pai-allelism 
warrants  us  in  asserting  their  ultimate  identity.  There 
have  been  others  who  have  been  impressed  with  the  >^' 
essential  and  fundamental  diflference  between  organic 
and  inorganic  processes  and  phenomena.  To  them,  all 
attempts  to  reduce  the  living  process  to  a  mechanism 
seem  to  have  failed,  and  however  much  they  have  ap- 
preciated the  insight  gained  by  the  other  class  of 
students,  they  have  deemed  it  equally  important  to 
emphasise  the  essential  diflference — the  independence^ 
originality,  and  incommensurability  of  the  phenomena  of 
life.  The  latter  can  be  called  Vitalists  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term.  Bichat  belonged  to  them.  As  the 
former  class  of  students  have  frequently  arrived  at  the 
thesis  that  organic  and  inorganic  processes  are  ultim- 
ately identical,  so  the  latter  have  frequently  arrived 
at  the  thesis  that  they  are  fundamentally  opposed  and 
antagonistic.  Bichat  gives  expression  to  this  view  in  u. 
his  celebrated  definition  of  life,  as  the  totality  of  those  1^*^  <>'"'•• 
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functions  which  resist  death.  He  adopta,  on  the  one 
side,  the  method  of  looking  for  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  matter  in  the  properties  of  matter.  In 
the  introduction  to  the  '  Anatomie  G^nirale,'  he  says :  ^ 
"  The  connection  of  the  properties  as  causes  with  the 
phenomena  as  effects  is  an  axiom  which  has  become 
almost  tiresome  to  repeat  nowadays  in  physics  and 
chemistry ;  if  my  book  establishes  an  analogous  axiom 
in  the  physiological  sciences,  it  will  have  fulfilled  ita 
purpose."  But  being  convinced  of  the  essential  difference 
of  the  object  with  which  the  physiologist  is  concerned. 


'  CUude  BemBrd  (lS13.73],from 
nhoM!  various  writiugB  the  pagsiigee 
of  Biuhat  are  luuslty  taken,  hfu  very 
fully  KtialyBed  the  theoretical  vientt 
ot  his  etoinent  predeoeaaor.  The 
following;  books  belong  to  the  bent, 
in  substance  &nd  notably  in  style, 
that  have  been  written  on  tbe  eub- 
ject :  'La  Soienoe  Expi^rilaentile,' 
3""  e»l.,  18B0  5  especially  :  '  Defini- 
tion de  la  vie,'  p.  119,  Ac.  ;  '  Lei^oos 
aur  lea  Ph^noiii6ue«  de  la  vie  com' 

IBui,'  1878,  especially  vol.  i.  p.  57, 
tc.  ;  'Kapport  sur  les  progiia  et 
la  morche  lie  la  Phyaiologie  giSnSrale 
en  France,"  1887.  Introduction. 
Although  Bichst  was  a  vitalist,  he 
took  a,  Krst  and  important  step  in 
the  direction  of  getting  out  of  the 
vitaliHtic  conceptioiu  wliich  he  in- 
'  herited  from  Haller,  and  which  had 
I  assumed  a  special  form  in  the 
Hontpellier  school.  Through  his 
foundatioD  of  physiological  i-eaearuh 
upon  an  anatomical  Htudy  uf  tiihuea, 
he  localised  Che  pmtilem  of  pbjsi- 
olog)'.  Had  he  pmoeedetl  further 
on  the  lines  he  hitnself  started,  he 
would  have  thrciwo  off,  like  his 
auccexaore,  nutably  Mageudie,  the 
hypothetical  distinction  between 
physical,  chemical,  ami  vital  pro- 
pertied,  and    became    a    pure  ex- 


perimeoUlist.  The  founder  of  this 
purely  experinietitat  school  in 
France  u-a«  Magendie  (ITB3-1856). 
II  is  interesting  to  note  that  prior 
to  Magendie  in  France,  Charles 
Bell  in  London  had  led  up  to 
experimental  physiology  in  Elng- 
land  by  his  famous  distinction  be- 
tween sensory  and  motor  nerrea 
(1311}.  But,  iiccording  to  Claude 
Bernard,  this  anatomical  distinctim 
rflquired  eiperiraeiilal  verification 
in  a  living  animal.  Magendie 
fumialied  this  in  1822,  and,  together 
with  this  corner-stone  of  modem 
physiology,  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  art  of  vivisection,  with  all  its 
wonderful  disixiveries  and  its  dis- 
favour iu  certain  quartern.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  for  many  years 
Paris  became,  through  this  in- 
novation, the  centre  of  medical 
teaching  on  the  Continent.  As  to 
the  >li»tinctive  merits  of  BeU  and 
Alagendie,  see  Claude  Bernard's 
exhaustive  examination  ('  Physiol, 
g^n.,' p.  II,  &p.),  but  also  Du  Boia- 
Reymond's  )!.loge  of  Johannea 
MiUler  ( '  lleden,'  voL  iL  p.  178, 
kc,)  According  to  him  the 
' '  Thesis  ■'  ot  Bell  was  not  generally 
considered  to  be  proved  till  aftw 
Miiller's  eiperimeots  in  1S31. 
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he  does  not  advance  to  the  position  that  the  same 
method  will  lead  to  parallel  results.  "There  are,"  he 
says,  "in  nature  two  classes  of  things,  two  classes  of 
properties,  two  classes  of  sciences.  Beings  (things)  are 
organic  or  inorganic,  their  properties  are  vital  or  non- 
vitalj  the  sciences  are  physical  or  physiological."  He 
did  not  anticipate  that  a  faithful  examination  of  the 
properties  of  organised  matter,  of  membranes  and  tissues 
— ^which  should  not  be  limited  to  lifeless  corpses — would 
more  and  more  reveal  that  their  properties,  the  forces 
acting  on  and  in  them,  could  be  analysed  into  the 
same  forces  as  those  we  find  in  the  inorganic  world.^ 


^  According  to  Claude  Bernard 
(*  Physiol,  g^n.,'  p.  6,  &c.),  three 
things  were  wanting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  place  physiology  on  a  satisfactory 
basis.  The  first — anatomical  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  of  living 
matter — was  brilliantly  established 
by  Bichat.  But  Bichat  was  not  a 
physiologist :  he  neglected  the 
second  requisite,  the  study  of  the 
continual  conflict  between  the  liv- 
ing  0]*gani8m  and  the  mechanical 
influences  of  the  "milieux,"  the 
environment.  **I1  faudra" — says 
Bernard — "tenir  compte  de  deux 
ordres  de  conditions:  I**,  des  con- 
ditions anatomiques  de  la  mati^re 
organist  qui  donnent  la  nature 
ou  la  forme  des  ph^nom^nes 
physiologiques ;  2^,  des  conditions 
physico  •  chimiques  ambiantes  qui 
d^terminent  et  reglent  les  mani- 
festations vitales."  A  third  im- 
pulse was  wanted  in  physiology: 
"il  fallait  la  ramener  d^finitive- 
ment  k  la  m^thode  des  sciences 
exp^rimentales ;  il  fallait  la  pousser 
avec  vigueur  dims  la  direction  des 
experiences  sur  les  organismes 
Yivants,  afln  de  la  d^toumer  de  la 

VOL.  n. 


voie  des  hypothecs  et  des  explica- 
tions pr^matur^s  dans  laquelle 
elle  s'^tait  si  souvent  ^gar^. 
Un  grand  physiologiste  fran9ais, 
Magendie,  mon  mattre,  est  venu, 
au  commencement  de  ce  si^le, 
exercer  cette  action  g^n^rale  sur 
la  science  phyRiologique,  en  mdme 
temps  qu'il  I'enrichissait  par  ses 
propres  decouvertes.  Magendie  fut 
^ev^  dans  I'^cole  anatomique  de 
Paris,  mais  il  n'^tait  point  dispose 
k  suivre  les  successeurs  de  Bichat 
dans  leurs  explications  hypoth^- 
tiques.  Dou^  d'un  esprit  pr^is 
et  p^n^trant,  sceptique  et  in- 
d^pendant,  il  fut  lie  de  bonne 
heure  avec  Laplace,  qui  le  patronna. 
Par  cette  influence  il  se  trouva 
encore  fortifi^  dans  son  antipathie 
inn^  pour  les  explications  physi- 
ologiques dans  lesquelles  on  ne 
se  payait  que  de  mots.  Puis, . 
par  une  tendance  spontan^  de  . 
reaction  qui,  k  cette  ^poque,  fut  - 
trte  utile  k  la  physiologic,  il  - 
s'arrdta    k    I'exp^rimentation  em- 

Eirique,    c'est-k-dire    au     r^sultat 
rut  de  I'exp^rience  consid^r^  en , 
dehors  de  toute  interpretation  et' 
de  tout  raisonnement." 

2  B 
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Bichat,  as  Claude  Bernard  has  told  us,^  thus  clearly  and 
eloquently  found  the  expression  or  "formula  for  the 
fleeting  ideas  of  his  age.  All  the  ideas  of  his  con- 
temporaries regarding  life,  all  their  attempts  to  define 
it,  are,  in  a  way,  only  the  echo  and  paraphrase  of  his 
doctrine."  We  find  it  repeated  by  surgeons  like  Pelletan, 
who  practised  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  by  great  naturalists 
like  Cuvier,  who  foimded  comparative  anatomy.  To  both 
of  these  life  was  a  contest,  a  struggle,  as  it  is  at  the  end 
of  the  century  to  the  Darwinians ;  but  it  was  a  struggle 
of  the  living  forces  against  the  dead,  whereas  nowadays 
it  is  the  struggle  of  the  living  for  supremacy  amongst 
each  other  or  a  process  of  adaptation  to  external  condi- 
^    12.        tions.      Whilst  there  is    this  great  difierence  between 

TiUliNin  and  ^ 

DarwJniiDi.  thesc  two  vicws  characterising  respectively  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  our  century,  they  have  one  point 
in  common — they  both  emphasise  the  unrest,  the  con- 
tinued change,  the  extreme  mobility  which  distinguishes 
living  matter.  But  even  this  distinction  has  ceased 
during  the  course  of  the  century  to  impress  us  so 
much  as  it  did  Bichat;  since  the  stabiUty  of  the  solar 
system  proclaimed  by  Laplace  has  ceased  to  charm 
astronomers,  and  the  dictum  of  ancient  science  has 
been  refuted  :  "  materiam  coeli  esse  inalterabilem."  * 


^  *  La  Science  Expdrimentale,' 
p.  164. 

^  Claude  Bernard  {loc.  city  p. 
172,  &c.)  dwells  on  this  point  with 
great  eloquence.  "  Aujourd'hui 
I'esprit  des  astronomes  est  familiar- 
is^  avec  I'idde  d'une  mobility  et 
d'une  (Evolution  continuelle  du 
monde  siddral.  Lea  astres  n'ont 
pas  toujours  exi8t<5,  dit  M.  Faye ; 
iU    ont  eu    une   pdriode    de   for- 


mation ;  ils  auront  pareillement 
une  periods  de  d^clin,  suivie  d'une 
extinction  finale.  .  .  .  Lea  as- 
tronomes, avant  de  connaitre  les 
lois  des  mouvements  des  corps 
celestes,  avaient  imaging  de  Ipuis- 
sances,  des  forces  sid^rales,  comme 
les  physiologistes  reconnaissaient 
des  forces  et  des  puissances  vitales. 
Kepler  lui  -  mdme  admettait  un 
esprit  recteur  siddral  par  I'influence 
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After  the  age  of  Bichat,  and  largely  through  his 
influence, — ie.,  through  the  cultivation  of  anatomical 
researches, — the  pendulum  swung  in  the  direction  of 
proving  more  and  more  the  parallelism  of  organic  and 
inorganic  processes.  It  reached  its  maximum  swing 
in  that  direction  about  the  second  third  of  the 
century.  Since  then  it  appears  to  have  again  returned 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Let  us  follow  this  movement 
somewhat  more  closely,  and  see  how  the  stronghold  in 
which  the  innermost  secret  of  life  is  intrenched  has 
been  attacked  from  all  sides  by  all  the  processes  and 
methods  of  the  mechanical,  physical,  and  chemical 
sciences,  and  how  it  has  persistently  refused  to  sur- 
render.^     There  was    a   time  when  the  leading  repre- 


tluquel  les  plan^tes  siiivent  dans 
Tespace  des  courbes  savantea  sans 
heurter  les  astres  qui  fournissent 
d'autres  carri^res,  sans  troubler 
rharmonie  r^gl^  peu*  le  divin 
g^m^tre. ' '  Another  property  which 
was  once  thought  peculiar  to  and 
characteristic  of  living  organisms, 
that  of  regeneration  after  mutila- 
tion, of  "redintegration,"  is  now 
known  to  exist  also  in  lifeless  struc- 
tures: "  M.  Pasteur  a  signal^  des  f  aits 
de  cicatrisation,  de  rddintdfi^ration 
cristalline,  qui  m^ritent  toute  notre 
attention.  .  .  .  Ces  faits  .  .  .  se 
rapprochent  compl^tement  de  ceux 
que  pr^ntent  les  Stres  vivants 
lorsqu'on  leur  fait  une  plaie  plus 
ou  moins  profonde"  (ibid.,  p.  173). 
^  Bischoff,  in  his  Eloge  of  Liebig, 
who  remained  all  his  life  a  vitalist, 
says  (p.  57) :  "  We  must,  indeed,  as 
in  the  exact  sciences,  guard  against 
letting  a  mere  word  step  in  as  an 
explanation,  wherever  our  insight 
into  the  conditioning  causes  has 
been  insufficient,  as  was  indeed  re- 
peatedly done  formerly,  when  a 
word  was  considered  to  be  a  suffi- 


cient reason.  We  must  consider  it 
to  be  the  continual  duty  of  organic 
science  to  wage,  as  it  were,  a  con- 
stant war  against  this  organic  force, 
and  to  dispute  its  territory  where- 
soever possible.  If,  for  example,  a 
talent  like  his  succeeds  in  deducing 
many  morphological  traits  of  the 
higher  animal  organisms  from  the 
mechanical  conditions  of  growth  in 
the  embryo,  kc.,  we  shall  grate- 
fully accept  the  proof  ;  but  we 
must  all  the  while  not  forget  to 
ask  the  further  question,  by  whom 
these  mechanical  conditions  have 
been  brought  together.  If  it  be 
further  true  that  the  cells  of  the 
embryo  perform  the  most  extra- 
ordinary wanderings,  in  order  to 
arrange  themselves  into  the  various 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  animal 
body,  we  shall  welcome  this  as  a 
very  interesting  and  remarkable 
phenomenon  in  the  obscure  region 
of  development ;  but  we  have  re- 
ceived no  light  on  the  question  who 
acts  as  guide  to  the  wandering  cells. 
Similarly,  if  chemistry  should  some 
day  succeed  in  forming  albumen  ar- 
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Bentativea  of  the  medical  profession  considered  it 
uu  worth  J  and  degrading  to  treat  the  human  frame 
as  a  mechanism,  and  to  approach  it  by  the  methods 
used  in  other  sciences.  "  For  the  ^■itaUst  physician," 
says  Helmholtz/  "  the  essential  part  of  the  vital  pro- 
ceeseB  did  not  depend  on  natural  forces  which  act 
according  to  fixed  laws.  What  these  could  do  ap- 
peared of  secondary  importance,  and  a  study  of  them 
hardly  worth  the  trouble.  He  thought  to  be  face  to 
face  with  something  soul-like," — the  anima  of  Stahl, 
the  vital  force  of  the  vitalists, — "  which  had  to  be  met 
by  a  thinker,  a  philosopher,  a  man  of  spirit.  .  .  .  Aus- 
cultation and  percussion  wei-e  practised  in  the  hos- 
pitals,* but  I   have  heard  it  said  that  these  were  crude 


tifiuially,  ne  bIiaII  prub^lily  be  able 
to  [Inte  from  tlint  d«f  an  entirely 
new  period  iii  DaturBj  acience,  but, 
thia  artificial  production  of  albumen 
will  never  be  feasible  througli  tlie 
simple  affinities  of  the  elemeutB, 
but  only  bj  producing  a  new 
amiDgement  in  organic  aubstancee 
already  formed  bj  the  plaot.  We 
ahnll  gratefully  receive  all  euch 
increase  of  our  knowledge :  we  do 
not  require  wondora  and  belief  in 
miracles  for  the  vita]  force,  but 
only  H  name  for  the  effects  of 
■which  we  do  not  know  the 
oausea,  .  .  .  Neither  the  ancieut 
OTiniiBTal  ooze  nor  the  m<jdeni 
Bathjbius,  neither  tbe  remote 
monads  nor  the  recent  monera, 
neither  protojilaBm,  nor  nucleus 
■sd  cell  and  their  developaient, 
Mnfesaedly  so  simple  and  easily 
I  Snderetood  up  to  self  -  conscioui 
f  man,  give  us  the  Bmalteet  clue 
'  to  the  foroea  at  work  and  their 
(vigin.  Thia  inducee  ue  to  ascribe 
■'  n  t«  a  force,  regarding  the 
Doe  of  which  we  indeed  know 


DO  more  than  we  know  of  any 
cause  that  cannot  be  further  an- 
alysed. But  we  admit  in  doing 
BO  the  imperfection  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  do  not  deceive  others 
by  BUggesting  that  mechanical 
science  could  solve  the  secret  of 
areaniAed  nature." 

'  'VortrHge  und  Reden,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  17B. 

5  Chr.  FHed.  Nasse  (1778-1861), 
siuce  IS22  professor  at  Bonn, 
where,  together  with  Walther, 
Joh.  Milller,  and  oChen,  ha  cul- 
tivated the  physiolngical  method 
in  medicine,  "  was,  as  it  eeems. 
the  first  Qerman  ductor  in  whose 
clinical  iustitute  phyeical  diagnoaiii 
was  intruiluced.  From  1820  on- 
ward percussion  was  practised ; 
since  1S31  the  stethoscope  was 
regarded  as  ou  indbpeusable  in- 
atnjDient"  (Haeser,  '  Qesohichte 
der  Medizin,'  3rd  ed.,  Jena.  1831, 
p.  ai2).  "The  thermometer  was 
first  used  extensively  at  the  bed- 
ude  by  Jamea  Currie  (1766-1805). 
His  '  Uedical  Reports  on  the  effect 
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mechanical  devices  which  a  physician  with  a  clear 
mentol  vision  did  not  require:  moreover,  the  patient 
would  thereby  be  degraded  and  treated  as  a  machine. 
Feeling  of  the  pulse  was  the  most  direct  method  of 
ascertaining  the  reactive  power  of  the  vital  forces,  and 
was  delicately  practised  as  the  most  important  process. 
Elderly  practitioners  considered  counting  with  a  second- 
watch  as  hardly  good  taste:  taking  the  temperature 
was  not  thought  of.  As  to  the  eye-mirror,  a  highly 
celebrated  surgical  colleague  told  me  he  would  never 
use  the  instrument,  it  being  dangerous  to  throw  brilliant 
light  into  sufifering  eyes:  another  declared  the  mirror 
might  do  well  for  oculists  with  poor  sight;  he  himself 
possessed  very  good  eyes  and  did  not  need  it.  ...  A 
celebrated  professor  of  physiology  had  an  argimient  with 
his  colleague  in  physics  regarding  the  images  in  the 
eye.  The  pi*ofessor  of  physics  invited  him  of  physiology 
to  come  and  see  the  experiment.  This  was  indignantly 
refused :  a  physiologist  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
experiments,  which  might  do  well  enough  for  a  physicist." 
The   first  great  attack   upon   the  organic  system  of       i4. 

Attack  firom 

forces,  upon  the  citadel  of  life,  was  made  by  chemistry,  ^l^(^ 
and  was  led  by  Lavoisier  and  the  great  school  of  chemists 
which  continued  his  work.     It  consisted  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  theory  of  combustion,  in  which  oxygen  played 
such  an  important  part,  to  the  processes  of  respiration, 


chemistiy. 


of  water,  cold  and  warm,  as  a 
remedy  in  fever  and  other  diseases,' 
London,  1797,  "contains  observa- 
tions on  the  variations  of  the 
body- temperature.  .  .  .  But  these 
attempts  had  little  success.  Not 
till  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 


century  was  the  importance  of 
medical  thermometry  recognised, 
first  through  the  classical  work 
of  von  Barensprung  (1851),  then 
through  that  of  TVaube,  but 
mainly  through  Wunderlich " 
(ibid.,  p.  980). 
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nutrition,  and  the  generation  of  animal  heat.'  Already  in 
1783  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  had  presented  a  memoir  to 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which  they  attributed 
the  generation  of  animal  heat  mainly  to  a  process  of 
combustion  which  took  place  by  the  conversion  of  oxy- 
gen into  fixed  air  during  the  process  of  respiration. 
Lavoisier  continued  his  researches  on  these  and  other 
similar  physiological  processes,  such  as  perspiration, 
along  with  Si^guin.  They  presented  a  joint  memoir 
on  the  subject  in  1790.  It  is  also  known,  through 
the  posthumous  publication  of  Lavoisier's  scientific 
papers  in  1862,  long  after  Liebig  had  brought  out  his 
series  of  researches  on  this  matter,  that  the  foi-mer  had 
entertained  very  correct  views  on  the  economy  of  oi^nic 
life  as  it  exists  in  the  balance  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table creations.  After  Lavoisier,  the  application  of  the 
new  science  of  chemistry  to  questions  of  the  individual 
and  collective  life  of  orgaaisms  was  extended  in  a  series 


'  The  two  great  diiwoverie*  of 
□sygeu  and  ojf  the  electriu  cur- 
rent at  the  cluoe  oF  tb^  eighleentli 
Beotury  were  not  lung  in  being 
applied  to  the  reform  of  medical 
doctrine.  In  both  inBtsncee  eiag- 
gerated  theories  were  not  wanting. 
Fourcroy,  himaelf  a  medical  atudeot 
hj  profesniuD  and  one  nf  the  most 
vdent  foUowerB  and  promoters  of 
the  new  chemietry,  who,  moreover, 
edited  a  journal  with  the  title  '  La 
mMecine  doUirde  par  !«  acieocea 
pbysiques'(1790-e2),founditneTer- 
tbeleau  Deceasary  to  give  warning 
•gainst  the  premature  introduction 
I  into  medical  teaching  of  the  new 
'  ideaa  of  ohemiatry.  Of  this  many 
initancea  existed,  both  in  France 
and  Qermany,  nich  oa  the  'Bnaai 
d'un  ayst^me  chimique  de  la  science 


de  I'homme'  (1TB8),  by  J.  P.  T. 
Baunien  of  Montpellier,  against 
which  Fourcroy  aimed  hia  cribiciinui 
in  a  letter  to  Humboldt.  On  the«e 
eitraragances  ese  Hoeser,  '  Ge- 
Bcbicbte  der  Medicio,'  vol.  iL  p. 
737,  &c. ;  aleo  Dr  A.  HirMh, 
'  Oesch.  d.  medicin.  ^^'uBeuschaften 
in  Deutsohland"  (Mitachen,  18BS, 
p.  &B7).  There  is  nu  doubt  that 
opposition  to  this  one-sided  ap. 
plication  of  some  chemical  or 
phyficnt  theory,  or  of  some  special 
therapeutic  method,  whioli  might 
be  valuable  to  a  limited  and  re- 
aCricted  degree,  partly  accounted 
for  the  fact  that  the  more  thinking 
members  u(  the  profession  clung 
to  the  notion  of  a  vital  fiT^e  or 
principle,  ai  yet  undefined  but 
nevertheicaB  existent. 
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of  very  valuable  but  unconnected  researches  in  all  the 
different  countries  where  chemistry  was  cultivated. 
Priestley,  in  England,  had  noticed  the  purifying  efifect 
of  plants  on  air ;  De  Saussure,  in  a  series  of  remarkable 
experiments,  carried  on  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  at  Geneva,  established  the  fact  that  in  sunlight 
plants  increase  the  quantity  of  carbon  and  other  con- 
stituents in  their  tissues.  Ingenhousz  in  Holland  and 
Senebier  in  France  had  shown  that  in  the  presence  of 
sunlight  bubbles  of  oxygen  gas  are  given  ofif  by  plants 
when  plunged  under  water,  and  had  traced  this  oxygen 
to  its  source,  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  had  applied  chemistry  to  agriculture ; 
and,  much  later,  German  physiologists  like  Tiedemann 
and  Johannes  Miiller  had  recognised  the  necessity  of 
explaining  the  processes  in  the  living  body  chemically. 
All  these  labours,  however,  were  detached,  and  their 
value  was  little  known.  It  was  therefore  a  very  timely 
proposal  which  issued  from  the  British  Association  in 
1839,  that  a  report  on  the  present  state  of  organic 
chemistry  should  be  drawn  up.  For  this  task  no  less 
a  person  than  Justus  Liebig  was  selected.^     The  event 


^  The  sources  of  information  on 
Liebig's  great  work  in  revolutionis- 
ing the  science  of  life  through  his 
application  of  organic  chemistry  to 
agriculture  and  physiology  are  nu- 
merous. In  particular  there  are 
two  addresses  by  Vogel  and  von 
Bischoff,  delivered  in  the  Munich 
Academy  in  1874,Hofmann's  "Fara- 
day'* lecture,  delivered  in  the  Royal 
Institution  in  1875,  and  a  very 
able  summary,  drawn  mainly  from 
these  sources  by  Mr  W.  A.  Shen- 
stone,  in  Cassell's  *  Century  Science ' 
Series  (1895),  entitled  "Justus  von 


Liebig,  his  Life  and  Work."  Bis- 
chofiTs  address  contains  a  very  full 
discussion  of  Liebig's  vitalistic  sym- 
pathies. His  great  influence  was 
established  as  much  by  his  special 
scientific  discoveries  as  by  his 
method  of  teaching, — by  his  early 
attempts  to  popularise  science  and 
make  it  an  educational  power 
through  his  well-known  '  Familiar 
Letters.'  He  was  in  this  respect  a 
pioneer,  as  after  him  Helmholtz  and 
Du  Bois-Reymond  were  pioneers  in 
spreading  scientific  ideas  by  means 
of  popular  lectures  and  addresses. 
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marks  au  epoch  equally  in  the  scieni^  of  organic  chemistry 
proper  and  in  the  life-work  of  Liebig.  The  necessity 
of  collecting  and  Bystematising  the  Bcattered  labours 
of  chemiete  and  physiologists  in  this  department  was 
simultaneously  felt  in  France,  where  Liebig's  friend  and 
rival,  Dumas,  published  his  '  Essai  de  Statique  ehimique 
des  fetres  organisiis '  as  a  eoncluBion  to  his  course  of 

I  iDsiilfiire  on  making  liu  chemical 
'  ferttltaen  inaoluble,  ignorant  u  ba 
,  then  was  of  tbe  abBorbing  uid  re- 
\  taining  function  oE  mould  ;  but,  a 
generation  after,  tbe  prevwling  pre- 
dilection for  Hiluble  manurea  moa 
again  much  modified  bj  the  intro- 
duction of  the  "Thomas  slog,''  and 
tbe  eDOrmoUR  impntvementa  in  the 
pi'oceu  of  extreme  pulferisatioa. 
Pruf.  Vogel  in  hie  above-mentioned 
addreu  givei  muiy  eitracbi  from 
Liebig'a  writings,  referring  to  the 
final  and  currectnd  eipreaaioQ  of 
the  chemical  theory  of  fertilisation. 
Tbe«e  arc  so  cbarscterintic  ol 
Liebig'a  habit  of  thought  and  hia 
whole  mental  attitude,  that  I  tran- 
scribe  them:  "When  t  knew  the 
reuon  why  my  fertilisers  would  not 
act,  1  felt  like  a  man  who  hkd  re- 
ceived a  new  life,  for  through  this 
all  proceBsei  of  agriculture  wera 
explained,  and  now  that  (he  law 
is  known  and  lies  clearly  before 
our  eye»,  there  remains  only  the 
wonder  that  we  did  not  see  it  long 
ago :  but  tbe  human  mind  is  a 
queer  thing, — what  does  not  fit  into 
tbe  circle  of  ideas  once  given,  does 
not  exist  for  it.  ...  I  had  sinned 
against  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
BJid  for  this  had  received  merited 
punishment.  I  wanted  to  improve 
His  work,  and  in  my  blindness  1 
thought  that  in  the  wonderful 
chain  of  laws  which  bind  life  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  one  link 
was  missing  which  1,  a  helpless 
luld  supply"  (tot.   fit,  p. 


Liebig  bruke  through  the  bwriers 
which  in  his  age  separated  science 
in  Oermany  from  general  culture, 
and  the  university  profeesur  from 
the  man  of  the  world.  From  France 
he  learnt  the  merit  of  ■  clear  style, 
and  from  England  tbe  higher  art  of 
popularisation.  His  fame  did  not 
grow  slowly  and  surely  like  that  of 
Uelmholti.  spreading  almost  imper- 
ceptibly from  narrower  into  ever 
wider  circles  :  he  took  the  world 
by  surprise,  and  stirred  up  every- 
where inquiry,  opposition,  and  cun- 
troveniy.  He  ventured  on  great 
and  sweeping  generalisations  and  on 
daring  eipcrimenta  and  prophecies, 
with  the  result  that  in  the  final 
establishment  of  truth  hia  oppon- 
ents had  frequently  as  great  a  share 
as  himself.  Notiible  instances  are 
his  so-called  "mineral  theory" 
of  manuring  and  hia  theory  oE  fer- 
mentation. Through  the  former 
the  great  division  which  separated 
the  processes  in  the  living  from 
those  which  obtAinrd  in  tbe  inani- 
mate (mineral)  world  was  broken 
down ;  and  through  the  latter  the 
modem  notions  of  the  ubiquity  and 
continuity  of  life  were  to  a  large 
extent  established,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel  of  tliis  chapter.  The 
correct  notions  which  he  enter- 
tained as  to  the  necessity  nf  the 
mineral  ingredients  (phosphoric 
acid,  lime,  potash,  Jtu.)  in   plant- 


,,  which  he  started 
IHwition  to  the  older  "humus"  or 
'  vegetable  mould  "  theory,  was  on 
the  point  of  being  refuted  by  his 


34). 
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chemistry  at  the  Medical  School  of  Paris  in  1841. 
With  him  was  associated  Boussingault,  the  man  who, 
next  to  liebig,  did  most  for  the  elaboration  of  the  true 
principles  of  agricultural  chemistry. 

To  liebig,  organic  chemistry  did  not  mean  the  chemis- 
try of  the  carbon  compounds  as  it  is  defined  nowadays, 
and  has  largely  become  since  Dumas  himself  introduced 
into  science  the  fruitful  method  and  idea  of  substitution. 
This  idea  extended  the  facilities  of  the  laboratory  chemist 
enormously,^  but  also  marks  the  altered  view  which  has 
since  taken  hold  of  organic  chemistry,  the  alliance  with  **^^® 
arts  and  industries  rather  than  with  an  understanding 
of  the  economy  and  the  phenomena  of  living  organisms. 
From  the  moment  of  that  alliance  dates  the  division 
of  organic  chemistry  into  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds  and  the  chemistry 


15. 
Change  in 


^  It  is  well  known  that  organic 
chemistry  during  Liebig's  lifetime 
outgrew  the  canons  and  the  circle  of 
ideas  in  which  he  moved,  and  that 
he  complained  of  not  being  able  to 
understand  the  papers  in  his  own 
periodical,  the  'Annalen,'  &c. 
Liebig  originally  opposed  Dumas' 
ideas  on  substitution,  but  in  the 
end  admitted  himself  defeated, 
when,  through  Hofmann,  he  became 
convinced  "  that  the  character  of  a 
chemical  substance  does  not  depend 
so  much  as  he  had  supposed  on  the 
nature  of  its  constituent  atoms, 
and  depends  very  largely  also  on 
the  manner  in  which  these  atoms  are 
arranged.  Some  years  afterwards, 
at  a  dinner  given  by  the  French 
chemists  to  chemical  visitors  to  the 
Exhibition  of  1867,  Liebig  made  his 
defeat  on  this  occasion  the  source  of 
a  happy  retort  to  Dumas,  who  had 
asked  him  why  of  late  years  he  had 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  agri- 


cultural chemistry.  "  I  have  with- 
drawn from  organic  chemistry,"  said 
Liebig,  "for  with  the  theory  of 
substitution  as  a  foundation,  the 
ediBce  of  chemical  science  may  be 
built  up  by  workmen  :  masters  are 
no  longer  needed"  (Shenstone,  'J. 
von  Liebig,'  1896,  p.  61).  Already, 
in  1838,  Liebig  and  Wohler,  in  their 
investigation  on  uric  acid  and  its 
derivatives,  prophetically  suggested 
the  twofold  development  which 
organic  chemistry  was  destined  to 
take :  "  From  these  researches  the 
philosophy  of  chemistry  must  draw 
the  conclusion  that  the  synthesis 
of  aU  organic  compounds  which 
are  not  organised  must  be  looked 
upon  not  merely  as  probable,  but  as 
certain  of  ultimate  achievement" 
('Annalen,'  &c.,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  242). 
In  fact,  we  have  now  a  chemistty 
of  organic  and  one  of  organised 
substances. 
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of  organised  nature.  From  this  organic  chemistry  of 
the  modem  school  liebig  turned  away — continuing  to 
lead  research  in  the  older  and  less  fashionable  direc- 
tion. This  choice  is  explained  by  the  peculiarity  of 
his  great  mind,  which,  while  investigating  details,  never 
lost  sight  of  the  organic  whole  of  natural  processes, 
and  which  allowed  itself  many  a  flight  of  imagina- 
tion into  unexplored  regions.  In  fact,  if  we  review  the 
,  ^^^       work  of  Liebig  from  the  side  of  the  history  of  thought 

IllBll0nC6  of  •^  o 

i**^***  rather  than  from  that  of  science,  we  must  assign  to 
it  a  very  great  and  lasting  influence.  He  was  prob- 
ably the  first  man  of  science  who  conceived  the  two- 
fold meaning  which  belongs  to  the  words,  life  and 
organism,  a  meaning  which  was  known  and  appreciated 
by  practical  men,  but  which  had,  at  that  time,  hardly 
received  scientific  recognition.^  Life  is  not  only  defined, 
as  Bichat  put  it,  by  the  contrast  with  death ;  it  is  just  as 
much  defined  by  the  idea  of  co-operation  or  solidarity : 
life  is  not  only  the  property  of  individual  beings,  but 
also  of  the  collection  or  society  of  several  individuals  in 
a  larger  organism.  As  such,  political  economy  had  con- 
ceived it  long  before  Liebig's  time,  but  Liebig  was  prob- 
ably the  first  scientific  thinker  who  studied  the  economy 
of  nature,  who  fully  realised  the  interdependence  of 
animal  and  plant  life,  and  tried  to  reduce  this  larger  life 
of  living  things  to  scientific  data  and  laws.  Through 
him  and  his  school  two  terms  have  become  current  in 
scientific  and  popular  literature  which,  especially  in  the 


*  The  idea  of  the  dependence  of 
living  things  on  the  environment, 
on  the  "  milieu,"  was  indeed  fully 


Lamarck  (see  p.  314  supra) ;  but  the 
philosophical  ideas  of  that  great 
thinker   were  then  unknown  and 


recogni8c<l     and     emphasised     by   i   disregarded. 
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17. 
Stoff. 


(Jerman  tongue,  have  characterised  the  new  ideas  then 
introduced  into  science,  and  have  brought  them  home 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  educated  classes.  These  two 
terms  have  only  been  inadequately  rendered^  in  any 
other  modem  language :  they  are  the  words  "  Stoff- 
wechsel "  and  "  Kreislauf  des  Lebens."  The  former  de-  aiS^^Krein- 
notes  the  continual  change  of  matter  connected  with  Leben^- 
maintenance  of  form  in  all  living  things;  the  latter 
denotes  the  continual  interchange  which  exists  between 
the  separate  members  and  the  dififerent  provinces  of  the 
living  creation,  the  circulation  of  living  matter  and  living 
processes.  Liebig  looked  upon  nature  on  the  large  and 
on  the  small  scale  as  an  economy,  as  a  household,  and 
he  applied  himself  to  study  the  conditions  of  its  exist- 
ence, of  its  normal  and  abnormal  states.  Through 
Liebig  chemistry  entered  into  close  alliance  with  politi- 
cal economy,  or,  as  it  is  termed  abroad,  national  economics. 
We  shall  see  immediately  how  the  progress  of  science 
has,  in  the  further  course  of  the  century,  tended  to 
emphasise  this  twofold  aspect  and  define  it  more  clearly; 
how  the  individual  organism,  the  bearer  of  life,  has  been 
traced  to  smaller  and  smaller  dimensions  and  units,  and 
how,  correspondingly,  life  as  we  see  it  on  the  larger  scale 
has  more  and  more  revealed  itself  as  consisting  in  co- 
operation, in  the  collective  action  of  societies  made  up 
of  individuals.  We  have  on  the  one  side  the  doctrine 
of  the  "  Autonomy  of  the  Cell,"  so  eloquently  proclaimed  is. 
by  Professor  Virchow ;  on  the  other  side  the  doctrine  of  ot  the  Ceu/' 


^  We  shAll  see  farther  on  how 
the  word  "Metabolism,"  with  its 
two    subordinate   terms  "Anabol- 


}) 


»• 


ism "  and  "  Catabolism,'  is  even 
more  expressive  than  the  German 
term  "Stoffwechsel." 
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.r  the  "  Phyaiol(^cal  Division  of  Labour,"  the  happy  ex- 
"  presaion  invented  by  the  great  French  zoologist,  Henri 
Milne-  Edwards. 

Whilst  Liebig  was  working  at  the  great  problems  of 
the  economy  of  life,  and  making  chemistry  subservient 
to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  physiolt^y,  and  pathology, 
another  inllnence  was  exerted — mainly  in  Germany — on 
the  study  of  the  processes  which  take  place  in  the  living 
organism.  This  influence  had  its  source  in  an  application 
of  the  principles  of  dynamics  and  the  more  modern  teach- 
ings of  physics.^  It  emanated  from  two  distinct  centres — 
from  Leipzig,  where  the  brothers  Weber "  taught  how  to 


eaiiog  I 


1  mauy  pngxngea  of  kU  ii 
''Addre 


irilliai 


i 


Bou-Keymund  has  dwelt  on 
tlie  great  rovolutioa  which  came 
over  phjsiologiail  etudies  about  the 
middls  of  the  ceDturj,  ch»rftol«ri8- 
log  it  as  a  special  Oerman  achieve- 
meat.  Claude  Bernard  has  given 
lu  HD  btereitiog  account  of  a 
cui-reepouding,  but  not  ideatical, 
change  of  ideiu  in  the  great  meilioLl 
•chooli  of  Paris.  Quite  recently  Sir 
Hiohnel  Foster  has  created  in  Ihie 
country  an  interest  in  the  history 
«t  medicine,  notably  of  physiology, 
and  ba«  on  various  DCca#ioDs  given 
us  maiterly  summaries  of  the  results 
of  his  historical  research.  I  may 
refer  specisllj  to  his  very  lucid  and 
fucinating  monograph  on  Claude 
Bernard  (London,  1899,  in  Fisher 
Un  win's  '  Mastera  of  Medicine ' 
Seiies).  Another  authority  in 
modern  physiology,  Prof.  M'Ken- 
drick  of  Otaagow,  liu  treated  in  a 
oompanion  volume  of  Uelmholtz, 
dwelling  mainly  on  his  physiological 
labours,  baaed  upon  hi>  Urilliant 
application  of  physics  and  mathe- 
ma^cs.  The  two  monographs  ex- 
hibit vei7  clearly  two  distinct  io- 
Huences  which  hare  been  at  work 


in  remodelling  the  science  of  phy- 
siology and  the  conceptions  of  the 
phcuoDiena  of  life. 

■  Hoarding  the  position  and  in- 
(tuenooof  the  three  brothers  Weber, 
I  mayrefer  to  former  passages  of  this 
histiiry(vol.  Lp.  196;  voLii.chan.vL 
pniiim).  The  greatest  of  the  three 
—Ernst  Heinrich  Weberd  796-1S78) 
— occupies  a  unique  position  in  the 
development  of  the  "  science  of  life  " 
in  Germany.  He  seems  never  to 
have  come  umler  the  influence  of 
the  then  prevalent  "philosophy  of 
nature,"  and  he  had  accordingly, 
unlike  Liebig  and  Johannes  Hiiller, 
nothing  to  unlearn.  See  On  this 
point  Du  Boii-Reymond's  Eloge  of 
Miiller  in  '  R^en' {vol.  ii.  p.  2IS), 
also  Ludwig's  Eloge  of  Weber  (Leip- 
zig, 1878,  p.  10).  Wsber  represents 
in  the  purest  form  the  influence 
which  physics,  based  upon  eiperi' 
ment  and  measurement,  had  upon 
the  development  of  the  study  of 
organic  form  and  function,  as  Liebig 
represents  in  the  purest  form  the 
influence  of  chemical  research  and 
reasoning.  In  this  respect  Liebig 
was  more  nearly  related  to  the 
Paris  school,  Weber  to  the  Berlin 
school,  which  he  greatly  influenced. 
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apply  strict  experimental  research,  combined  with  actual 
measurements,  to  physical,  organic,  and  psychical  pheno- 
mena, which  had  so  far  escaped  all  exact  treatment; 
and  from  Berlin,  where  in  the  person,  and  still  more  in 
the  school,  of  Johannes  Mliller,  the  great  and  complex       19. 

Johannes 

phenomenon  of  life  in  the  higher  organisms  was  analysed  Mmier. 
into  various  mechanical  and  physical  processes,  each 
connected  with  some  well-defined  organ  which  was  more 
and  more  recognised  as  possessing  the  properties  of  a 
physical  apparatus.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  of  the 
numerous  members  of  this  school  consisted  in  unravel- 
ling with  the  microscope  the  structure  of  such  organic 
apparatus,  and  studying  its  action  by  physical  measure- 
ments and  experiments.  As  examples  and  models  of 
this  kind  of  work  we  have  Du  Bois-Reymond*s  'Re- 
searches in  Animal  Electricity'  (1848),  and  Helmholtz's 
'Physiological  Optics' (1867,  second  edition,  much  en- 
larged, 1896),  and  'Physiological  Acoustics'  (1862). 
In  the  course  of  these  labours  it  was  found  that  the 
older  ideas  of  "  Stoffwechsel,"  and  the  conception  of 
the  circulation  of  matter  as  it  was  taught  in  the  school 
of  liebig,  required  to  be  corrected  and  extended.  I  have 
referred  in  an  earlier  chapter  ^  to  the  interesting  circum- 
stances under  which  our  modern  notions  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  first  dawned  independently  upon  Mayer 
and  Helmholtz  whilst  studying  the  phenomena  of  heat 
in  the  animal  organism.  In  the  school  of  Liebig  we 
meet  with  an  occasional  attempt  to  extend  the  idea 
of  "  Stoffwechsel,"  the  exchange  of  material  or  of 
elementary  matter  in   the   living  body  of  animals  and 

^  See  tupra,  chap.  vii. 
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plants,  80  as  to  embrace  likewise  the  imponderables — 
heat,  light,  electricity,  &c.  We  find  Mohr  treating  of 
heat  and  animal  energy  as  substances  which  must  be 
counted  among  the  elements  or  prime  materials  known 
to  chemists — just  as  the  French  chemists  of  Lavoi- 
sier's school  enumerated  the  imponderable  along  with 
the  ponderable  elements  of  nature:  even  Liebig's  first 
edition  of  the  *  Chemical  Letters '  is  not  quite  averse  to 
such  an  interpretation.  The  ideas  on  this  matter  were, 
however,  vague,  and  needed  defining.  When  Mayer 
attempted  a  first  step  in  this  direction,  liebig  did  not 
see  the  value  of  it.  The  subject  was  only  cleared  up 
when  Helmholtz,  in  1847,  showed  that  all  so-called 
living  forces  were  the  difierent  manifestations  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  power  to  do  work — later  termed 
energy  —  and  that  this  power  could  show  itself  in 
actual  change  and  motion,  or  be  stored  up  in  tensions 
in  the  system,  later  called  "potential  energy."  After 
this,  "  Stoffwechsel "  appeared  not  only  as  an  exchange 
of  material,  but  also  as  a  change  in  the  form  of  energy, 
whereby  potential  or  latent  energy  could  be  accumulated 
in  the  organism  and  let  loose,  as  the  latent  power  of 
an  explosive  substance  is  let  loose  by  the  pulling  of  a 
trigger. 

One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  these  varied 
researches  —  all  tending  to  show  how  the  conception 
formerly  established  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  dynamics 
could  be  utilised  in  the  description  of  the  phenomena 
of  living  matter,  how  the  complex  phenomenon  of  life 
could  be  split  up  into  a  nimiber  of  separate  chemical 
and   physical    processes,    which   could    be    imitated    in 
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the  laboratiory,  and  how  the  living  organism  could 
be  analysed  into  a  complex  of  separate  apparatus  or 
machines,  acting  on  intelligible  mechanical  and  physical 
principles — was  a  radical  change  of  the  conception  of 
vital  force  and  the  vital   principle.     It  ceased  in   the  ,  ^  ^-  ^ 

•^  ^  Inflttenee  at 

opinion  of  many  to  be  opposed  to  other  non-living  forces,  e^^^  ^ 
as  it  was  with  Bichat ;  according  to  others  it  was  non- 
existent, or  at  all  events  useless ;  others  again  reduced 
it  to  a  purely  regulative  function,  or  even  a  mere 
idea.  A  popular  philosophy  founded  upon  the  imknown 
principle  of  matter,  and  the  equally  imknown  and 
even  less  clear  principle  of  force,  promulgated  the 
notion  that  science  had  succeeded  in  banishing  all 
spiritual  entities,  and  was  able  to  explain  everything  on 
purely  mechanical  principles.  Vitalism  and  animism  j^^^jj^iim 
were  at  an  end;  there  only  remained  mechanism  and 
materialism.  It  is  well  to  note  that  none  of  the  great 
men  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  real  extension  of 
our  knowledge  of  biological  phemonena  favoured  or 
embraced  this  view.  The  reasons  which  kept  them 
from  drawing  what  seemed  to  some  the  inevitable  con- 
fiequences  of  their  discoveries  were  manifold. 

As  I  stated  before,  there  are  two  ways  of  approaching 
the  problems  of  nature,  and  two  interests  by  which  our 
researches  can  be  guided.  The  one  is  the  abstract 
mathematical  method,  which  begins  with  the  simplest 
definable  and  measurable  elementary  processes,  and  tries 
to  imitate  the  complicated  phenomena  of  nature  by  more 
and  more  intricate  combinations  of  these  elementary  pro- 
'Cesses.  The  other  is  the  more  concrete  method  inspired 
bj  practical  interests.      The  mechanical,  physical,  and 
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chemical  methods  of  analysis  and  synthesis  follow  the 
former  way,  and  they  generally  arrive  at  satisfactory 
explanations  of  isolated  parts  of  the  actually  existing 
phenomena,  or  of  special  and  simple  cases.  N'otably, 
they  create  the  artificial  world  of  manufactured  things, 
such  as  instruments,  machines,  chemical  and  mechanical 
compounds.  They  may  at  times  make  it  appear  as  if 
this  process  of  putting  together,  continued  indefinitely, 
would  ultimately  reach  the  real  things  which  we  behold 
in  inorganic,  oi^nised,  and  even  in  animated  nature. 
At  all  events  no  other  way,  it  might  seem,  is  open  to 
science,  and  the  only  thing  that  delays  om-  progress 
is  the  bewildering  intricacy  and  complexity  of  things 
natural.  At  the  beginning  of  our  century,  when, 
through  Laplace  and  his  school,  many  seemingly  com- 
plicated phenomena  of  nature,  notably  those  of  physical 
astronomy,  yielded  to  the  processes  of  analysis  just  de- 
scribed, there  seemed  for  the  moment  a  possibility  of 
building  up  a  complete  philosophy  of  nature  on  such 
a  groundwork.  Laplace  himself  indulged  in  a  fre- 
quently quoted  prophetic  vision  of  this  kind.  When,  in 
the  middle  of  the  century,  some  molecular  phenomena, 
notably  those  of  light,  had  likewise  yielded  to  the 
calculus,  and  when  corrector  \iews  as  to  the  nature  of 
forces  had  further  brought  another  and  different  world  of 
phenomena  into  a  calculable  form,  it  seemed  likely  that 
even  the  mysterious  processes  of  living  organisms  might 
be  subjected  to  similar  reasoning.  It  seemed  time  to 
abandon  the  familiar  conception  of  a  special  vital  force, 
and  to  hand  over  physiological  problems  likewise  to  the 
physicist,  the  chemist,  and  the  microscopist.     A  regular 
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cruscide  was  accordingly  started  in  Germany  by  philoso- 
phers, as  well  as  by  naturalists  and  biologists,  against  the 
vitalists — those  who  believed  in  a  special  principle  of  life ; 
and  an  impression  was  created  in  the  minds  of  thinking 
outsiders  that  a  purely  mechanical  explanation  of  life  and 
mind  was  finally  decided  on,  and  within  possible  reach. 
Among  those  who  assisted  in  bringing  about  this  im- 
pression, I  need  only  single  out  two  names — those  of  R^y^dni 
Hermann  Lotze,^  the  philosopher  of  Gottingen,  and  of 


22. 
Lotzeand 


^  The  position  which  Lotze  oc- 
cupies in  the  history  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  life  or  of  vitalism  is 
peculiar.  If  we  read  works  deal- 
ing specially  with  the  history  of 
medicine,  such  as  those  of  Haeser 
or  Hirsch,  we  do  not  come  across 
the  name  of  Lotze  at  all,  and  it  is 
only  in  quite  recent  times,  fifty 
years  after  the  appearance  of  Lotze  s 
writings  dealing  with  vitalism,  that 
experts  in  physiology  have  re- 
verted to  his  discussion  of  the 
subject.  See  notably  the  follow- 
ing :  1.  Rauber,  "  Formbildung  und 
Formstdrung  in  der  Entwickelung 
von  Wirbelthieren "  (*  Morphol. 
Jahrbuch,'  Band  vi.},  1880.  2. 
Wilhelm  Rouz,  "  Einleitung  zu  den 
Beitragen  zur  Entwickelungsme- 
chanik  des  Embryo,"  1885  (re- 
printed in  'Qesammelte  Abhand- 
lungen,'  vol.  ii.  p.  11,  Leipzig, 
1895).  3.  0.  Hertwig,  *Zeit  und 
Streitfragen  zur  Biologie '  (Heft  2, 
Jena,  1897),  pp.  28-29.  4.  Carl 
Hauptmann,  'Die  Metaphysik  in 
der  modemen  Physiologie'  (Jena, 
1894),  p.  3.  These  and  many  other 
recent  references  go  back  to  Lotze's 
article,  **Leben  und  Lebenskraft," 
in  Rud.  Wagner's '  Handworterbuch 
der  Physiologie,'  1842 ;  and  to  his 
larger  publications,  *  Allgemeine 
Pathologie  undTherapie  als  mechan- 
ische  Naturwissenschaften  '  ( Leip- 
zig, 1842),  and  *  Allgemeine  Physi- 

VOL.  n. 


ologie  des  Korperlichen  Lebens* 
(Leipzig,  1867).  The  reasons  why 
Lotze's  expositions  were  so  little 
regarded  at  the  time  were  prob- 
ably twofold.  He  taught  that 
the  phenomena  of  life  consti- 
tuted a  mechanical  problem.  This 
was  enough  to  dismiss  in  the 
eyes  of  many  empirical  naturalists 
the  further,  but  not  easily  com- 
prehended, statement  of  Lot^ze  that 
life  was  not  merely  a  mechanical 
problem.  The  definition  and  solu- 
tion of  the  second  part  of  the 
problem  was  much  more  difficult, 
and  Lotze  delayed  his  expositions 
on  this  side  of  the  question  for 
ten  years,  when  he  published  his 
*  Medicinische  Psychologie  oder 
Physiologie  der  Seele^  (1852), 
which  contained  a  metaphysical 
introduction  apparently  little  in 
harmony  with  the  supposed  purely 
mechanical  or  even  materialistic 
standpoint  of  his  earlier  writ- 
ings. In  the  meantime  several 
important  works  had  appeared 
which  carried  out  in  wider  or 
narrower  regions  the  purely  me- 
chanical or  inductive  and  experi- 
mental treatment,  and  quite  revolu- 
tionised physiological  and  medical 
studies.  I  need  only  mention  such 
works  as  Jacob  Henle's '  Allgemeine 
Anatomic '  (1840),  and  his  '  Hand- 
buch  der  rationellen  Pathologic' 
(1846-53).     Henle,  as  von  Kolliker 
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I8B8,   Engl. 


D\\  Bois-Reymond,  the  enuDent  physiologist  of  Berlin. 
The  former  owed  much  of  his  Bcientific  training  to  the 
school  of  Ernst  Heinrich  Weber  in  Leipzig,  the  latter 
to  thai  of  Johannes  Miiller  in  BerUn.  Botli  agreed 
in  denouncing  the  conception  of  a  vital  force  —  as  it 
was  then  called — as  illogical,  and  moreover  as  scienti-  " 
fically  useless.  But  whilst  Lotze  distinctly  stated  that 
his  critieiBms  on  this  subject  were  only  addressed  to 
Bcientific  thinkers,  and  promised  a  further  philosophical 


eays,  "correctly  saw  tliat  the  work 
of  Bichat  liiul  to  be  remodelled  uii 
the  foundaUouB  laid  by  Schlgiden 
and  Schwann,"  &d  underloking  in 
which  VDD  KiilUker  himself  U1>oured 
with  the  greatest  euccese.  Sut 
above  all  muEt  be  me 
appearance  of  Rud. 
'Cellular  Pathology'  ( 
transl.  by  Chance,  I860;, 
he  liimeelf  eiplaiDH  Chat  he  doeit 
not  give  a  gyatem  but  a  general 
biological  priaci]ile,"  and  in  bo 
doiug  laya  the  foundation  fur  the 
entire  eiact  treatment  of  patho- 
logical caee*.  It  in,  howeier,  well 
to  Dote  that  Virchow  does  uot 
regard  life  as  a  purely  mechanical 
problem.  Tlie  works  oF  such 
authorities  as  Henle  and  Virchow 
give  as  much  ur  as  little  philosophy 
and  HiacuBsion  of  i!:eneral  principles 
M  physiologiatH  of  the  eiaet  school 
required  tor  about  thirty  years. 
Those  mastitre,  indeed,  had  them- 
selves grappled  with  the  philo- 
sophical prtiblem,  and  bad  arrived 
at  a  formulation  which  BulGced  to 
lead  rese&rcb  into  fruitful  paths 
for  a  new  generatjon  of  experts 
who  themsdvea  were  not  philo- 
sophically educateil.  The  term 
vital  force  disappeared,  and  in  the 
specialist  medical  literature  of  a 
lengthy  period  even  life  itself  was 
hardly  any  longer  discuesed.  Thus 
a   firm   basis  waa   laid   on    which 


mechanics,  physics,  and  cbeniistr; 
could  be  usefully  applied.  A  similar 
silence  ae  Ui  general  problems 
reigns  in  the  great  school  which 
for  two  centuries  built  on  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Newton 
in  natural  philosophy.  Similariy 
in  chemistry,  the  foundations  laid 
by  the  atomic  theory  sufficed  for 
the  greater  portion  ut  the  century 
following  its  enunciation.  We 
have  seen  in  earlier  ch«pl«re  of 
this  work  how.  even  in  these 
much  more  firmly  established  me- 
chanical Bciencefi,  our  century  has 
witnessed  before  its  end  discus - 
aiona  again  arining  as  to  funda- 
mental questions  and  leading  prin- 
ciples. A  similar  fat«  has  come 
over  biological  science,  and  with 
it  B  renewed  interest  in  the  writ- 
ings which  stand  at  the  entrance  of 
that  epoch  which  was  so  rich  in 
the  unravelling  of  definite  and 
special  problems.  Authoritiea  like 
Prof.  0.  Hertwig  war 


that 


vital 

chemico  •  physical  and  mechanical 
prolilems,  and  thinks  it  Dndii  the 

far    as    it    is    possible    to   reduce 

attracting  and  repelling  atoms, 
and  to  submit  them  ta  calculation  " 
('Die  Lehre  vom  Organismus,'  an 
Address,  Jena,  1B99,  p.  S). 
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investigation  of  the  question,  Du  Bois-Eeymond  ^  gave 
the    impi'ession,  in    his    earliest    deliverance,  that    the 


^  Du  Bois-Reymond'B  position  in 
the  vitalietic  oontroversy  is  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  inasmuch 
as  he  considerably  modified  his 
opinions  in  course  of  time.  His 
first  deliverance  on  the  subject  is 
to  be  found  in  the  preface  to  his 
celebrated  '  Untersuchungen  uber 
Thierische  Elektricitat '  (March 
1848).  This  discussion  of  the 
subject  followed  soon  after  the 
deliverances  of  men  like  Berzelius 
(1839),  Schwann  (1839),  Schleideu 
(1842),  Lotze  (1842),  on  the  same 
subject,  which  are  stated  to  have 
been  "ineffectual."  After  the 
lapse  of  twenty -four  years  Du 
Bois  •  Reymond  approached  the 
subject  again  in  his  celebrated 
address  at  the  German  Association 
of  Sciences  at  Leipzig,  1872,  en- 
titled "  Ueber  die  Grenzen  des 
Naturerkennens."  This  deliverance 
created  a  great  sensation :  the 
pamphlet  appeared  in  many 
editions  and  translations,  and 
only  in  this  country  failed  to 
get  adequately  noticed.  A  further 
explanation  of  the  views  ex- 
pounded in  it  was  given  by  the 
author  (1880)  in  an  oration  at 
the  meeting  held  annually  in 
honour  of  Leibniz  in  the  Berlin 
Academy  on  the  8th  of  July.  It 
bears  the  characteristic  title  "Die 
sieben  Weltriithsel. "  These  docu- 
ments together  contain  the  author's 
''philosophical  creed,'*  which  ends 
in  "Pyrrhonism,"  out  of  which 
there  seems  no  escape  except 
through  "Supematuralism,"  which, 
however,  begins  where  science 
ends.  (See  note  1  to  the  last- 
mentioned  address.)  All  three 
documents  are  reprinted  in  the 
two  volumes  of  '  Reden '  (Leipsic, 
1886-87),  from  which  I  quote.  In 
the  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury which  lay  between  the  first  and 


second  deliverance  great  changes 
had  come  over  scientific  thought. 
The  mechanical  view,  which  had 
been  put  forward  in  an  extreme 
form  in  1848,  when  it  was  prophe- 
sied that  "  physiology,  giving  up  its 
particularistic  interest,  would  dis- 
appear in  the  great  united  estate 
of  natural  philosophy,  would  be 
entirely  dissolved  in  organic 
physics  and  chemistry  "  (vol.  ii.  p. 
23),  had  had  time  and  opportunity 
to  show  its  power  and  its  limits. 
It  had  gained  through  greater 
facility  of  application  (such  as 
Lud  wig's  automatic  curve  •  plot- 
ting), through  '  the  larger  con- 
ception of  "  Stoffwechsel "  as 
denoting  "  metabolism  "' of  matter 
and  energy.  The  author  himself 
had  introduced  a  new  definition 
of  life  as  a  *'  dynamical  equi- 
librium "  iu  the  place  of  older 
descriptions  (vol.  ii.  p.  25) ;  and, 
above  all,  Darwin  had  shown  the 
possibility  of  a  mechanical  explan- 
ation of  so-called  "final  causes" 
iu  nature.  The  author  himself 
was  one  of  that  great  school, 
emanating  from  Johannes  Miiller, 
but  now  represented  by  the  still 
greater  Helmholtz,  which  had 
pushed  the  mechanical  or  exact 
treatment  to  its  furthest  limits, 
to  the  analysis  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  nervous  system  in  its  high- 
est activity,  those  of  sensation 
and  perception.  It  is  therefore 
highly  significant  that,  instead  of 
confirming  the  earlier  dictum,  that 
the  exact  treatment  would  halt 
only  at  the  most  advanced  point — 
viz.,  the  manifestation  of  "free 
will," — the  author  is  now  forced  to 
admit  that  not  only  is  the  "  origin  " 
of  all  motion  quite  obscure,  but 
likewise  the  lowest  forms  of 
animation  or  consciousness  are 
not  to  be  explained  mechanically. 
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question  was  definitely  settled  and  the  road  quite 
clear  for  research.  To  those — and  they  comprised  the 
second  class  of  thinkers  referred  to  above — who  were 
unwilling  or  unable  to  follow  Lotze  and  Du  Bois- 
Eeymond  into  the  details  of  theii-  criticism  of  the 
illogical  conception  of  force  as  employed  in  the  term 
"  vital  force,"  but  who  looked  at  the  great  facta  of 
economy,  design,  and  recurrent  order  which  are  exhibited 
in  the  living  creation,  these  criticisms  had  little  that 
waa  convincing.  If  the  term  "  vital  force"  waa  illogical, 
some  other  term  such  as  "  vital  principle "  might  be 
aubatilnted.  The  enormous  difference  between  the 
phenomena  of*  living  and  of  dead  matter  remained  and 
impressed  itself  on  them.  Liebig,  and  many  naturalists 
in  France  and  Germany,  had  approached  the  study  of 
nature  from  the  practical  side.  Their  methods  were  not 
mathematical  but  rather  experimental,  and  very  fre- 
quently not  limited  to  the  laboratory  and  disaec ting-room, 
but  carried  out  in  the  workshop  of  nature  itself.  In 
spite  of  his  successful  attempts  to  establish  clearer  views 
regarding  the  economic  processes  of  living  nature  and 
the  application  of  chemical  analysis,  Liebig '  to  the  end 


the  mystery  which  nttaclies  to 
all  heginningH  u  well  u  to  the 
great  tranBitioiiB  in  the  ucending 
■csle  of  nBtur&l  pheuomeua  being 
further  empluuiBed  and  forcibly 
driven  home  in  the  laat- named 
addreea,  which,  as  has  beeti  said, 
beam  the  title  "The  Seven  Enig- 
maa."  The  three  dehverances  of  Du 
Boi»-Reymond,  together  with  the 
cotiiou9  notes  and  referencea  wjiich 
he  givcH  ia  the  latest  reprint, 
serre  m  a  very  good  and  lucid 
upOflitioD  of  the  inherent  diffi- 
cultie*  of  the  problem,  and  ahouM 


be  studied  by  every  one  who  (leaires 
to  be  at  home  iu  the  tiDcient  and 
modem  literature  of  the  eubject. 
The  poaition  of  the  author  hu 
been  many  ttmea  criticised.  See, 
inlfT  aliii,  Kaufnitnn,  '  Die  Meta- 
phyaik  iu  der  modemen  Biulogie' 
(Jena  18641,  pauim. 

'  Lord  Kelvin  in  hiaeaaay  "On  the 
Diasipatiuu  of  Energy"  (reprinted 
in  '  Popular  X^ectures,'  lie,  vol.  iii. 
p.  464 )  hA«  the  following  interesting 
note:  "The  influence  of  animal  or 
vegetable  life  on  matter  la  infinitely 
bejond  the  range  of  any  ecienlific 
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of  his  life  never  satisfied  himself  that  the  phenomena  of  ,  ^23. 

•*■  Liebigs 

life  can  be  mechanically  explained :  he  remained,  in  the  vitalism. 
face  of  much  criticism,  a  Vitalist.  So  did  Wohler  in 
Germany — so  did  most  of  the  eminent  physiologists  in 
France  and  in  England.  The  crusade  against  Vitalism, 
which  was  started  in  Germany,  seems  to  have  had  little 
influence  on  them.  In  1854,  six  years  after  Du  Bois- 
Eeymond's  essay  on  Vital  Force,  and  twelve  years  after 
that  of  Lotze,  Huxley^  could  still,  in  the  first  of  his 
'  Lay  Sermons '  "  On  the  educational  value  of  the  natural 
history  sciences,"  express  opinions  on  the  difference  be- 
tween living  and  not-living  bodies  which  were  distinctly 
vitalistic,  maintaining,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Liebig 
did  in  the  later  editions  of  his  chemical  letters,  that  "the 
phenomena  of  life  are  dependent  neither  on  physical  nor 
on  chemical,  but  on  vital  forces";  and  if ,  in  1870,  he 
could  himself  state  that  he  had  long  since  grown  out 
of  this  view,  it  is  interesting  to  discover  what  were 
the  arguments  which  brought  about  this  remarkable 
change.  I  will  at  once  state  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  great  influence  which  combated  Vitalism  in  this 
country,  which  greatly  strengthened  the  anti-vitalistic  or 
mechanical  views  in  Germany,  but  which,  as  little  as  the 
mathematical  and  philosophical  criticism  of  Lotze  and 
Du  Bois-Eeymond,  ever  took  real  hold  of  biological  thought 


inquiry  hitherto  entered  on.  About 
twenty -five  years  ago  I  asked 
Liebig  if  he  believed  that  a  leaf  or 
a  flower  could  be  formed  or  could 
grow  by  chemical  forces.  He 
answered,  I  would  more  readily 
believe  that  a  book  on  chemistry 
or  on  botany  could  grow  out  of 
dead  matter  by  chemical  processes." 
^  The  address  referred  to  was  re- 


printed in  1870  in  the  well-known 
volume,  entitled  *Lay  Sermons, 
Addresses,  and  Reviews,'  with  a 
**  prefatory  letter"  to  Tyndall, 
in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs :  "  The  oldest  essay  of  the 
whole  contains  a  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  dififerences  between  living 
and  not-living  bodies,  out  of  which 
I  have  long  since  grown." 
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ill  t'niiicc,  where  a  m<KH6etl  kind  of  vitalism  still  pre- 
vailB.'  It  is  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the  reaeotiing 
which  sprang  out  of  JJarwin's  theory  of  descent. 


long  before  bim  b;  thiokera  of  a 
very  different  Mhool.  The  queation 
wu  not  uuwered,  because,  for  the 
progremof  the  aciencea  and  torllieir 
succcMful  application  iu  medicine, 
it  did  nut  require  to  be  anewered. 
It  became  a  purely  philosophical 
queitioii,  and  the  only  Englieh 
writer  of  authority  who  eeriouBly 
grappled  with  it  was  Mr  Herbert 
apeoter  in  hU  '  Prinoiplea  of 
Biology.'  DarwtD  in  1863  wrote  to 
Hooker  ('  Life,'  vol.  liL  p.  18) :  "  It 
is  mere  rubbish  thinluDg  at  present 
of  the  origin  of  life ;  one  might  as 
well  think  of  the  origin  of  matter." 
HuiIbj,  in  a  latter  from  tlie  year 
1S81  ('Life,'Tul.  ii.  p.  S7),  compares 
life  with  a  whirlpool,  a  favourite 
simile  of  Cuviar'a  (neo  mpra,  vol.  i. 
p.  12S), but  is  doubtful  Bs  to  comp&r- 
tng  it  with  a  machine.  M.  Delage 
names  Cbevreul  ( '  Conudbrationa 
g^n^les  BUr  I'analyse  organique  «t 
se8applicationB,'1824):  "Ilaeule 
miiril«  d'^rire  que  la  Foroe  vitale 
□'eiplique  rien,  qu'elle  aurait  besoin 
elle-mfme  d'dtre  expliqude  avant  de 
prdtendre  expliquer  autre  chose,  et 
que  les  phinom^nes  de  la  vie  ont 
leur  cause  directe  dans  les  principea 
imm^dista  constitutife  de  la  mati^re 
organist.  11  n'dlablit  ce  pendant 
sur  cette  donu^e  uue  thiiorie  de  la 
vie,  car  il  conclut,  au  coDtraire, 
que,  eilt-oii  ramen^  lea  ph^om^ea 
vitauK  bleun  cause*  prochainM  et 
aui  forces  qui  r^ssent  la  matib* 
inorganique,  on  ne  eerait  pas  encore 
en  iStat  de  comprendre  comment 
I'Atre  organist  en  »  reproduinnt 
repiM  avec  une  conslaoce  ai  re- 
marquable  ies  caract^m  de  sod 
espice."  Even  Fran  (ins  Hif;endie, 
the  great  founder  of  the  purely 
experinieDtal  school  of  physiolagy. 
aayi  of  Bichat's  celebrated  '  Recher- 


'  The  older  Ideas  of  viUl  forces 
have  In  all  Che  three  countrie*  been 
ciiiubaleil  by  authnriliea  of  tlie  very 
lint  urder,  but,  charatteristically, 
in  a  very  different  nuuiner  —  tbe 
phenoinetia  of  living  bodice  having, 
been  attacked  from  different  sides. 
Id  OennaDy  the  mechanico-phytlcal 
school  WM  for  a  time  tbe  dominant 
one.  In  France  the  dominant  school 
WM  the  sO'Uftlled  eiperlmental,  also 
termed  the  vivisectiunal,  school, 
founded  by  Magendie.  Between 
these  two  extreme  positions,  both 
equally  opposed  to  the  older 
vitalism,  there  etocd  in  tbe  middle, 
with  a  lens  Blrongly  pronounced 
anlAgouism  to  earlier  conceptions, 
those  who,  like  Lietrig  in  Germany, 
DumM  and  Boussiugault  in  France, 
*ppniauhed  the  phenomena  of  life 
mainly  by  the  oietbods  and  reason- 
ing of  the  new  science  of  chemistry. 
This  school  had  a  profoundly  modify- 
ing influence  on  the  extreme  views  of 
the  aaperimental  school  in  France. 
It  uiiuU  lUeir  felt  mainly  through 
Claude  Itemard.  Iu  Ijermsoy  this 
influence  was  felt  later,  after  that  of 
Darwinism  lud  somewhat  subsided. 
In  Knglaud  it  was  the  doctrine  of 
dfisoeiit  pure  and  simple  which  com- 
bated the  older  vitalism  ;  the  quea- 
tiun  begamsoneof  origins,  and  vital- 
um,  as  such,  eould  he  temporarily 
Ignored.  The  facta  of  variation, 
urercrowding,  natural  Belectioii.  and 
inberitance,  presented  aucb  a  mass 
of  material,  waiting  to  be  sifted  and 
arnuged  by  cjcact  methods,  that 
the  problem  of  the  enence  of  life 
and  its  beginnings  was  set  aaide. 
Accordingly,  the  attempts  both  of 
Darwin  and  Huxley  to  grapple  with 
the  central  and  Goal  problem  of 
vitalism  are  veT7  few;  the  latter 
only  repeating  what  had  been  said 


J 
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In  order  to  enable  my  readers  to  comprehend  clearly 
the  great  change  which  has  come  over  biological  thought 
through  Darwin's  writings  and  reasonings,  I  must  now 
introduce  an  idea  which  I  have  so  far  intentionally 
avoided  in  discussing  the  various  scientific  views  of 
nature.  This  is  the  idea  of  final  causes,  the  apparent 
existence  of  a  purpose  (in  German  Zweck),  or  an  end 
(in  German  Zid)  in  all  processes  of  nature,  but  pre- 
eminently  in  those  of  the  living  portion  of  creation.  In 
6dl  writings  prior  to  Darwin  a  great  deal  is  made  of 
final  causes  in  nature,  of  the  teleology  of  living  processes. 
The  phenomena  of  life  seemed  safely  intrenched  in  the 
citadel  of  final  causes:  no  mechanism  could  explain 
them  away.  The  very  fact  that  organisms  were  com- 
pared with  machines,  admitted  the  existence  of  a  definite 
end  and  purpose ;  for  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  every 
humanly  constructed  machine  or  instrument  that  it 
serves  a  definite  purpose  which,  in  the  mind  of  the 
inventor  or  maker,  suggested  the  peculiar  arrangement  or 
organisation  which  we  behold.     The  criticisms  of  Lotze  ^ 

ches,'  &c.  :  **  Lea  esprits  s^vdres  et  >  say  that  Lotze,  though  ceasing  to 
amis  des  progrte  des  sciences  ...  I  be  a  vitalist,  remained  an  animist. 
ont  regrett^  que  I'auteur  oppos&t  ;  Discarding  vital  force,  he  retained 
sans  cesse  la  vie  aux  lois  physiques,  |  the  conception  of  a  soul  in  a 
comme  si  les  dtres  vivans  n'^taient   I   manner  which  drew  upon  him  the 

ridicule  of  those  whom,  like  Carl 
Vogt,  he  had  converted  to  pure 
materialism.  This  has  had  the 
consequence,  that  in  more  recent 
times  his  whole  philosophy  has 
been  stigmatised  as  dualistic,  and 
that  he  has  been  accused  of  having 
halted  halfway.  His  real  meaning 
can  be  gathered  more  easily  from 
his  later  and  more  mature  writ- 
ings: for  his  contemporaries  it 
must  have  remained  to  a  great 
extent    enigmatical.      See     Kauf- 


pas  de  corps,  avant  d'etre  des  v^^- 
taux  ou  des  animaux  "  ("avertisse- 
ment"  to  the  4th  ed.  of  Bichat's 
*Recherches/  &c.,  1822). 

^  The  lengthy  discussions  of  Lotze 
contained  in  the  writings  quoted 
above  are  not  easy  to  understand, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  be- 
yond the  elimination  of  the  con- 
ception of  vital  force  as  useless  to 
the  purely  scientific  student,  his 
real  meaning  was  at  the  time  not 
grasped  at  alL     In  fact,  we  may 
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auU  I'll  Eois-Reymond '  did  not  do  away  with  this  very 
evident  property  of  living  things,  but  only  maintained 


Ukum    I'  Die    Metaphytik    in    der 

Phjiiologie,'  I8B4,  p.  7):  "How- 
ever convincingly  Lotae  destroyed 
the  ooQoeptioD  of  a  vital  furce,  be 
had  no  desire  to  criticise  in  a  Him- 
iUrly  destructive  manner  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  Boul,  though  both  have 
grown  up  in  the  same  climate,  in 
the  fertile  country  where  Hub- 
■tonces  blosaom,  tic.  .  .  .  And 
nlthough  be  emphatically,  and  in 
miiny  ways,  urged  that  all  orgaiUBm 
is  a  definite  form  and  arrangemeat 
uC  mechanium,  be  nevertheless 
accorded  to  the  principle  of  in- 
herent disturbances  (soul,  will)  a 
partial  control  over  the  functions 
of  the  Bnimal  body,"  &c.  Accord- 
ingly this  view  set  only  the  physi- 
ology of  plant-life  rjuile  free  for  a 
purely  mechanical  treatment,  which 
it  received — after  the  aoggeetive 
beginnings  made  by  Schleideii^ 
mainly  at  the  hands  of  Julius 
Sachs,  from  whose  'Lectures  on 
Plant  Physiology'  (1887)  Kauf. 
mann  gives  the  following  very  cliar- 
acteristic  extract:  "The  organism 
i»  only  a  mnchine  put  together 
out  of  different  part^  ;  ...  in  a 
machine,  even  if  only  made  by 
human  bands,  there  lies  the  result 
of  deepest  and  most  careful  thought, 
and  of  bigb  intelligence,  so  far  an 
its  structure  is  concerned,"  4c.  (p. 

*  The  two  great  facts  ^hich  stare 
every  unbiassed  student  of  nature 
in  the  widest  sense  in  the  face, 
and  which  always  upset  a  purely 
tneohanical  view,  are  Purpose  and 
WilL  Lotze  recognises  both,  and 
in  all  his  writings  never  forgets  or 
ignores  them.  Naturalists,  who 
for  the  nonce  are  deeply  interested 
and  fully  absorbed  in  the  analyais 
of  some  {tefinite  ur^n,  or  some 
special  obemical  power  in  the 
organism,     may     usefully     ignore 


;theee  two  facts,  of  whicli  the  first 
.only  intrudes  itself  if  ne  rise  to  a 
'general,  a  comprehensive  aspect ; 
The  second  is  a  result  of  individual 
experience.  Nor  did  Du  Bois- 
Reymoiid  ignore  these  facts.  It 
is  interesting  to  see  bow  he  deals 
with  them  in  his  earlier  and  later 
writings.  In  the  earlier  period 
he  eliminates  the  problem  of  free 
will  aa  nut  a  scientific  problem 
at  all,  and  gats  orer  the  question 
of  purpose  by  a  reference  to  the 
evident  existence  of  purpose  in  in- 
animate nature  also,— an  idea  which 
really  comes  ultimately  back  to  an 
assumption  of  a  general  animation 
of  the  whole  of  nature,  such  as 
has  been  maintained  by  many  phil- 
osophers  and   naturalists   iu   very 


B  fom 


.  for 


the  further  remarks  of  Julius  Sachs 
in  the  passage  quoted  above.  But 
there  ia  no  doubt  that  this  method 
ofviewingtlieteleologyof  nature  did 
not  really  satisfy  Du  Bois-Reymond, 
for  in  the  reprint  of  his  paper  on  vital 
force  he  refers  to  it  as  superficial 
('Keden.'vol,  ii.  p.  28),  having  in 
the  meantime  adopted  the  explana- 
tion of  Darwin,  whose  "  highest 
title  to  glory"  will,  "so  long  as 
philosophy  of  nature  exists,  be 
this,  that  he  to  "  some  extent 
allayed  the  agony  of  the  intellect 
that  ponders  over  the  problems  of 
existence  "  ('  Reden,'  vol,  i.  p.  216). 
In  1887  he  holds  that  what  he 
wrote  as  Ute  aa  1SS9,  before  the 
appearance  of  the  '  Origin  of 
Species'— tor  instance  his  cele- 
brated Eloge  of  Johannes  Muller — 
is  antiquated,  though  it  still  gives  a 
valuable  picture  of  the  "tormenting 
confusion  of  those  who  could  not 
free  themselves  from  the  embarrass- 
ing fetters  of  the  fixity  nf  species, 
the  incompleteness  of  the  palseonto- 
logical  records,  and,  mora  than  all, 
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that  this  end  or  purpose  was  attained  by  purely 
mechanical  processes,  that  no  new  force,  called  vital 
force,  need  be  assumed  to  exist,  that  it  was  the  adequate 
and  sole  object  of  science  to  disclose  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  various  ends  of  life  were  attained.  The  very 
idea  of  life,  the  vitalistic  element  or  factor,  was  chased 
away  beyond  the  region  of  the  knowable,  and  remained 
merely  an  idea  in  the  realm  of  thought,  as  it  was  for 
Descartes  and  Leibniz,  and  as  it  has  remained,  up  to 
recent  times,  for  von  Baer  and  for  Claude  Bernard,  and 
for  all  those  who  do  not  accept  the  Darwinian  explana-  Lotzeand 

ClATide 

tion.    For  Lotze,  Du  Bois-Eeymond,  and  Claude  Bernard  ^  Bernard. 


of  final  causes ;  in  one  word,  of  all 
pre-Darwinian  Darwinians  "  (vol.  ii. 
p.  299). 

^  Du  Bois-Reymond  (*  Reden/  voL 
ii.  p.  557)  claims  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  progress  in  modem  physi- 
ology belongs  to  Qermany,  in  spite 
of  the  great  talent  and  originality 
of  Claude  Bernard.  He  thus  de- 
scribes  the  different  position  of 
the  three  countries :  **  One  branch 
of  physiology  especially  emanated 
from  (Germany  —  general  physics 
of  muscle  and  nerves.  Whereas  in 
England  experimental  physiology 
lay  fallow,  while  it  moved  in  France 
in  vivisection  and  zoochemistry, 
being  held  down  in  both  countries 
by  vitalism,  (German  science  was 
the  first  to  advance  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  surviving  organs, 
especially  of  the  frog,  looking 
upon  them  as  apparatus  built  up 
by  nature,  extremely  complicated, 
yet  conceivably  only  machines." 
This  was  spoken  in  1880.  Since 
that  time  a  certain  change  has 
come  over  physiological  reasoning, 
notably  even  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  physico  •  chemical  school  at 
Berlm.  In  1899  Prof.  0.  Hertwig 
warns  us  of   the  other  extreme, 


opposed  to  the  older  vitalism, 
**  which  would  lead  us  to  a  one- 
sided and  equally  inadequate  con- 
ception of  the  vital  process  .  .  . 
which  would  see  in  it  merely  a 
chemico  •  physical  and  mechanical 
problem,  and  would  recognise  the 
genuine  science  of  nature  only  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
phenomena  to  motions,  .  .  .  and 
to  subject  them  to  mathematical 
calculation "  ( *  Die  Lehre  vom 
Organismus,'  an  Address,  Jena, 
p.  8).  How  far  Du  Bois-Reymond 
in  later  years  modified  his  earlier 
notions,  we  can  to  some  extent 
see  from  his  published  addresses. 
We  know  that  the  French  school, 
with  Claude  Bernard  as  its  most 
illustrious  representative,  never  fell 
into  the  mistake  of  looking  at  the 
living  organism  as  a  physico-chemi- 
cal machme,  and  we  may  be  inclined 
to  attribute  this  to  a  large  extent 
to  those  experiments  on  the  living 
organism  which  were  first  institut- 
ed by  Magendie,  which,  under  the 
handEs  of  Claude  Bernard,  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  action  of  the 
pancreatic  juice,  of  the  glycogenic 
function  of  the  Uver,  of  vaso-motor 
nerves,  and  of  the  effects  of  poisons : 
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purpose  exists  in  nature,  notably  in  living  nature;  it 
is  itp  very  characteriatic,  its  definition — the  very  "  quid 
proprium  "  of  life/  but  it  is  useless  as  a  scientific  concep- 
tion.    It  remains  a  problem  for  the  philosopher,  but  the 


eof  > 


1  whiuh  ; 


beeu  made  without  vivisecCional 
methodB.  We  hare  aim  a  remark 
from  tlie  pen  of  the  late  Prof.  Oeorg 
WiedemauD,  tliftt  Helujholtz  bim- 
Bclf,  that  greatest  muster  in  the 
line  of  roeohnni™- physical  reason- 
ing oti  the  procease)  and  organs 
of  the  higher  aeDseH  and  tlis  nerv- 
jOUS  gj-Btsoi,  foreaaw  the  neceBsity 
j  of  renorting  for  furtlier  progresB 
I  to  viviFSstional  research,  to  which 
be  bad  a  peraoiial  diiltke,  (See 
Wiedemann  a  Introduction  to  the 
Ihiri)  volume  of  HelmboltK'B 
'  WiBBeoBchafUicho  AbfaandlUDgen,' 
p.  xxiv.) 

'  In  manj  passagea  of  hia  later 
writings  Claude  Bernard  has  dealt 
with  the  definition  of  life :  moat 
fully  in  the  |«)BthuroouBlj  pub- 
liahed  volume  entitled  '  La  Science 
Exp^rimentala '  (3rd  ed.,  1890). 
He  there  arrivea  at  the  final  atate- 
meula  (p.  207) :  "Je  pense,  quant 
h  moi  .  .  .  que  Isb  ph^nomfenes 
chimiques  dans  I'orgauiBoie  Bont 
e«*culeB  par  dee  ageuts  ou  de« 
prociM^  apAtiaui  ;  maia  cela 
ne  change  rien  h  la  nature  puie- 
ment  chimique  dea  ph^nomimee, 
&u.  .  .  .  Lea  agents  dea  ph^uom- 
^nea  cbimiquea  dana  lea  corpa 
vlvanta  ne  ae  boruent  paa  b  pro- 
duire  deaayntb&aeachimiquea,  ■  ■  ■ 
maia  ila  lea  organiaent.  .  .  .  Parmi 
oaa  agents  .  .  .  le  plus  puiasant  et 
lo  ulua  tnerveilleux  eat  aana  con- 
tredit  I'lEUf,  U  cellule  primordialo 
qui  ooiitient  le  germe,  pHnoipe 
urgkniaaleur  de  tout  le  corpa. 
NouB  n'aMuttons  laa  !l  la  cr^tion 
da  I'tout  m    nihila,   il    rient  dee 


parente,  et  i'ongine  de  sa  Tirtualitti 
£vn]utii-e  nous  eat  cach^e.  ...  II 
y  a  comme  un  densin  vital  qui  trace 
le  plan  de  chaque  Stre  at  de  chaque 
Dtgane  i  ...  ila  semblent  dirig^R 
par  quelque  condition  invisible  dans 
la  roul«  qu'ils  Buivent,  daoB  I'ordre 
qui  le*  enchalne.  .  .  .  C'eet  cette 
puieaance  ou  propri^t4  Evolutive  que 
noUB  noua  bornona  b  finoocer  ici  qui 
seuteconfitituerait  le  ^uidfMvjDrium 
de  la  vie,  car  il  est  clur  que  cette 
propri6t^  Evolutive  de  I'icuf,  qui 
produira  uu  mammifk«,  un  oiseau 
ou  UD  poiaaon,  n'eat  ai  de  la 
phyiique,  ni  de  la  chlmie.  .  .  . 
En  disant  que  la  vie  eat  I'idee 
directrioe   ou    la  forct  imlufivt  de 


I'id^e  d'una  unitiS  dans  1 
de  tous  les  ohaogementa  morpholo- 
giquea  et  chimiques  accomplia  par 
le  germe  depuis  I'origine  juBqu%  la 
fin  de  la  vie.  ...  La  force 
m^taphysique  Evolutive  parlaquelle 
noun  pouTona  tamct^riaer  la  vie  eat 
inutile  !l  la  science,  paroe  qu'^tant 
en  dehors  dea  forces  pbysiquea  elle 
ne  pent  eiercer  ,aucuae  influenoe 
sur  eilea.  II  faut  done  ici  ajparer 
le  moude  m^taphyaique  du  monde 
pliyufjue  phdnotudnal  qui  lui  sert 
de  bsae  maia  qui  n'a  rien  h,  lui 
eniprunter.  Leibniz  a  eiprim^ 
cette  delimitation  dana  Ics  parolea  ; 
'  Le  corps  se  d^veloppe  m&anique- 
ment,  et  les  lois  ni^aiques  ne  soot 
jamais  viol[<eB  dana  lea  mouvements 
natursla;  tout  ae  fait  dans  tee  Uriiea 
corame  a'il  n'y  avait  pas  de  corps, 
et  tout  SB  fait  dans  le  corps,  comme 
s'il  n'j  avait  pas  d'&mea.'  .  .  .  Nous 
diruofl  avec  Descartes ;  im  pmtc 
m&aphj)>iqwiinent  mait  on  vit  tt 
on  agil  p/iyiigiiemenf. " 
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naturalist  may  neglect  it,  or  at  best  can  only  use  it  as  an 
"  heuristic  "  help,  as  an  indication  where  to  look  for  the 
special  mechanical  contrivances  which  he  is  trying  to 
unravel.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  position  which  such 
thinkers  take  up  towards  the  objects  or  individuals  of 
living  nature  is  similar  to  that  of  a  mathematical  student 
who  clearly  comprehends  the  solution  of  an  algebraical 
problem,  but  who  himself  would  be  unable  to  find  it. 
He  may  all  his  life  remain  in  this  attitude  without  being 
able  to  find  any  solution  himself :  he  has  got  complete 
hold  of  the  mechanism,  but  not  of  the  idea,  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning.  The  student  of  nature  could  thus 
hope  eventually  to  understand  the  mechanism  of  life,  but 
the  idea  is  beyond  his  comprehension.  This  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  saying :  the  mechanism  of  life  is  ultimately 
comprehensible,  though  highly  intricate ;  the  idea  of  life 
is  transcendental,  incomprehensible.  Let  us  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  the  manner  in  which  life  first  originated, 
but  let  us  study  the  mechanical  processes  by  which  it  is 
maintained,  by  which  its  various  ends  are  accomplished. 
Let  us  study  the  mechanism  of  the  clock,  though  this 
may  not  tell  us  the  story  of  its  maker  nor  the  process 
of  its  manufacture.  Those  who  cling  to  the  conception 
of  a  vital  force  or  principle  would  probably  not  even 
admit  as  much  as  this.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Liebig 
to  the  end,  whether  Hiudey  in  his  earlier  period,  and 
Du  Bois-Eeymond  in  his  later  writings,  would  have 
admitted  even  this  position. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  understand  the  novel  position       ««. 

^     ^  ^  Darwinism 

which   the  Darwinian  conception   of   natural   processes  *^^  ^*^ 
introduced  so  far  as  the  teleology  of  nature  is  concerned, 
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— how  it  dealt  with  final  causes,  with  the  apparent  exist- 
ence of  a  purpose,  an  end  in  the  processes  of  nature, 
notably  of  the  living  organism. 

It  must  here  be  remembered  that  the  question  how 
living  things  come  to  exhibit  traces  of  design  and  pur- 
pose has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  and  pro- 
cesses of  life :  it  is  not  necessarily  a  biological  question. 
Every  machine  shows  the  same  marks  of  design,  but  is 
not  therefore  alive.  The  influence  of  Darwin's  principle 
of  natural  selection,  of  overcrowding  and  consequent 
struggle  for  existence  and  survival  of  the  fittest  speci- 
mens, has  therefore  not  been  in  the  direction  of  explain- 
ing any  of  the  vital  processes  which  are  at  work  in  the 
individual  organism.  It  is  at  best  merely  a  statistical 
relation,  a  peculiar  phenomenon  occurring  only  in  a  large 
or  congested  group  of  living  and  self-multiplying  beings : 
it  presupposes  the  facts  of  reproduction,  heredity,  and 
variation ;  it  does  not  explain  them.  Hence  I  dealt 
with  Darwin's  ideas  in  the  last  chapter,  and  did  not 
introduce  them  under  the  present  heading  of  Biological 
Thought.  As  we  shall  see  later  on,  Darwin  did  re- 
cognise the  necessity  of  attempting  also  a  biological 
explanation. 

The  possibility  of  explaining  the  marks  of  design  as 
merely  apparent  depends  on  the  conception  of  the  genetic 
process  acting  on  a  large,  a  gigantic  scale  :  individual 
things  put  forth  ever  new  developments  by  which  they 
eventually  overtop  their  neighbours,  ultimately  advanc- 
ing to  such  a  degree  of  excellence  and  individual  per- 
fection that  to  an  outside  beholder  the  few  surviving 
specimens  give   the  impression   of  having  been  origin- 
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ally  designed.     In  fact,  they  only  exist  because  those 
numberless  individuals  which  could  not  grow  in  a  suffi- 
cient degree  perished  in  the  struggle.     Only  those  in- 
dividual specimens  survived  in  whom,  in  one  or  a  few 
directions,  something  specially   excellent  was  produced 
at  the  expense  of  development  in  other  directions.     In 
the  mass,  the  crowd  are  sacrificed — i.e,,  automatically 
crushed,  in  favour  of  the  few :  in  the  individual,  one 
special  growth  is  automatically  pursued  at  the  expense 
of  a  general  but  less  enduring — i.e.,  self-assertive — de- 
velopment.     The  end — the  seeming  purpose — is  pro- 
duced in   the    process   of   production,  it   being    merely 
something  more  enduring — i.e.,   something   better.      It 
conveys  the  impression  to  an  outside  beholder  of  having 
been  consciously  set  at  the  term  of  the  process  of  devel- 
opment ;  in  reality  it  was  produced  simultaneously.    The 
mountain  peak  which  towers  above  its  neighbours,  and 
gives  a  distinctive  rounding  off  and  finish  to  a  landscape, 
may  be  conceived  as  having  been  built  up  by  the  selective 
action  of  the  natural  artist  who  brought  together  the  best 
materials  and  placed  them  in  their  most  enduring  posi- 
tions :  in  reality  it  owes  its  existence  only  to  one  out  of 
the  numberless  throes  of  nature  which  happened  to  take 
place  with  stronger  materials  and  in  more  stable  forms 
of  arrangement  and  grouping,  or  it  is  due  to  the  denuda- 
tion of  the  strata  surrounding  it.     The  end  and  purpose  ,,    27. 
of  any  natural  development  is  that  which  it  can  itself  J^Si^t 
automatically  produce  and  endow  with  most  distinctive  "P*^n»««" 
and  enduring  characters,  for  this  only  survives  at  the 
expense  of  weaker  productions :  there  is  a  natural  result 
in  development,  but  there  need  not  be  a  purpose.     The 
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contemplation  of  the  result  may  permit  us  to  trace 
backward  the  process  by  which  it  was  brought  about; 
but  we  are  not  warranted  in  assuming  that  it  existed 
independently,  like  the  plan  of  a  building  or  the  purpose 
of  an  instrument.  In  the  place  of  a  growth  according  to 
a  prearranged  plan,  Darwin  put  the  conception  of  an 
automatic  adjustment  called  "  natural  selection  " ;  in  the 
place  of  a  conscious  end  or  purpose  he  put  the  concep- 
tion of  a  mere  result,  a  product,  the  "  surviving  fittest."  ^ 
The  development  and  proof  of  Darwin's  ideas  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  biological  research,  as  it  did  also  to  the 
science  of  the  history  and  economy  of  nature.  The  fact 
that  the  phenomenon  of  selection,  or  rather  of  automatic 
crowding  put,  presupposes  intimate  relations  and  contact 
of  every  living  thing  with  numberless  other  similar  and 
dissimilar   beings,  led  naturalists  into  the  open  air,  to 


^  A  very  full  appreciation  of  the 
great  change  that  hae  come  over 
the  Hcicnccrt  of  nature  through  the 
influence  of  Darwin  will  be  found 
in  the  various  writings  and  ad- 
dresHCH  of  Prof.  Haeckel,  notably 
in  Ihh  a<ldref(8  to  the  German  As- 
sociation in  1877  at  Munich,  "  Ueber 
Entwickelungslehre  "  (reprinted  in 
*  Qesani incite  |)opuUire  Vortiiige,* 
vol.  ii.  p.  97).  A  more  critical  exam- 
ination, referring  specially  to  the 
central  biological  problems^  is  the 
addresH  by  Du  Bois-lleymoud,  de- 
livered in  1876  in  the  Berlin  Acad- 
emy, and  reprinted  in  '  Reden,'  vol. 
i.  p.  211,  with  valuable  literary 
notes.  He  there  discu8!*e«  how  far 
the  principle  of  natural  selection, 
in  addition  to  the  general  doctrine 
of  descent,  has  l>een  adopted  or  op- 
posed, and  refers  to  the  outiitand- 
ing  difficulties.  "  One  of  the  great- 
est difficulties,"  he  says  (p.  226), 
"  presents  itself  in  physiology  in  the 


so-called  regenerative  power,  and — 
what  is  allied  to  it — the  natural 
power  of  healing :  thia  may  now  be 
seen  in  the  healing  of  wounds,  in 
the  delimitation  and  compensation 
of  morbid  processes,  or,  at  the 
farthest  end  of  the  series,  in  the 
re -formation  of  an  entire  fresh- 
water polyp  out  of  one  of  the  two 
lialves  int(>  which  it  had  been 
divided.  This  artifice  could  surely 
not  have  been  learnt  by  natural 
selection,  and  here  it  appears  im* 
possible  to  avoid  the  assumption  of  . 
formative  laws  acting  for  a  pur-  I 
pose.  They  do  not  become  more  i 
intelligible  by  the  fact  that  the 
regeneration  of  mutilated  crystals, 
observed  by  Pasteur  and  othen, 
points  to  similar  processes  in  inani- 
mate nature.  Also  the  ability  of 
organisms  to  perfect  themselves  by 
exercise  has  not  found  sufficient 
appreciation  with  regard  to  natural 
selection." 
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outdoor  research,  into  the  arena  of  real  life.  On  this 
I  dwelt  in  the  last  chapter.  Ideas  of  a  cognate  kind 
had  already  emanated  from  other  schools,  such  as  that 
of  Liebig, — the  circulation  of  life  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  nature,  the  interdependence  of  diflferent  species 
of  living  things.  Isolated  investigations,  like  those  of 
Gartner  and  Sprengel,  of  Huber  and  Lubbock,  on  insect 
life,  or  of  ba,cteriologists  like  Pasteur  and  Boussingault 
on  fermentation  and  fertilisation,  received  a  fitting  place 
as  important  chapters  in  the  economics  of  nature.     The       ss. 

^  ^  Oncuiiaatlon 

problem  of  life  became  twofold — the  life  of  the  com-  ^J|^S***^*' 
munity  and  the  life  of  the  individual :  organisation  and 
individuation.  Two  great  questions  presented  them- 
selves :  What  is  an  individual  ?  what  is  a  society  of 
individuals  ?  Physiologists  were  from  of  old  accustomed 
to  ask  the  former ;  economists  like  Rousseau  and  Adam 
Smith  had  asked  the  latter  question.  Both  now  became 
questions  for  the  biologist.  Physiology  and  economics 
joined  hands.  In  isolated  instances,  as  in  those  of  Liebig 
and  von  Baer,  these  two  interests  had  already  been  united. 
The  real  meaning  and  reason  of  this  union  now  became 
clear  to  every  one:  it  revealed  itself  as  founded  on  the 
two  characteristic  features  of  life — individuality  and  co- 
operation.    With  the  exception  of  the  strong  emphasis       w. 

Biology  and 

put  by  Liebig  on  the  latter  side  of  natural,  notably  economics, 
organic  processes,  biologists  before  Darwin  had  mainly 
studied  the  phenomena  of  individual  life.  In  two  special 
directions — in  embryology  and  in  the  cellular  theory — 
they  had  made  great  progress.  I  have  already  treated 
of  these  advances  in  their  bearing  upon  morphology,  the 
study  of  forms,  and  upon  genesis,  the  study  of  change 
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and  development.     Let  us  see  how  they  afiPected  biology 
proper — the  study  of  life. 

The  early  propounders  of  the  cellular  theory  were 
evidently  much  influenced  by  the  then  existing  theories 
which  explained  the  constitution  of  inorganic  chemical 
substances  by  atoms  and  by  the  processes  of  crystal- 
lisation. The  progress  of  science,  however,  was  in  the 
direction  of  showing  more  and  more  that  these  borrowed 
conceptions  are  quite  inadequate.  Beasoning  or  thinking 
on  organised  matter  is  quite  difiPerent  from  that  which 
refers  to  imorganised  substance.  Chemists  and  physicists 
deal  with  atoms  as  imaginary  units,  which  form  the  ideal 
groundwork  for  constant  arithmetical  proportions  or  for 
the  action  of  calculable  mechanical  forces  measured 
by  observable  movements.  Biologists,  whether  dealing 
with  plants  or  animals,  approach  the  cells  which  they 
regard  as  the  units  of  living  matter  with  the  micro- 
scope— an  instrument  which,  till  quite  recently,  has  only 
been  sparingly  used  in  chemical  research.  The  units 
of  the  chemist  far  transcend  our  powers  of  vision;  the 
units  of  the  biologist  are  to  some  extent  accessible  to 
our  senses.  All  organisms  have  been  found  to  be 
analysable  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  into  similar 
morphological  constituents  called  cells,  which  present 
very  similar  forms  and  functions.  This  has  had  the 
advantage  of  permitting  the  phenomena  of  life  to  be 
analysed  into  a  few  fundamental  processes  common  to 
all  living  things;  the  great  diversity  of  the  larger 
organisms,  and  the  more  conspicuous  phenomena  of  life, 
being  conceived  as  put  together  in  various  ways  out  of 
these  elementary  units,  which  exhibit  in  varying  degrees 
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of  intensity  the  living  processes  common  to  all.  Just 
80  a  state  or  hmnan  society  is  made  up  of  a  large 
number  of  individuals,  all  having  the  same  human 
nature,  who  carry  on  the  difiFerent  functions  peculiar 
to  each  with  varying  degrees  of  efl&ciency.  The  concep-  so. 
tion  of  the  cell  as  the  unit  or  type  of  all  living  ^^^o^y- 
matter,  and  the  further  discovery  that  there  exist  uni- 
cellular beings  which  are  not  essentially  different  from 
the  constituent  living  elements  of  the  most  complicated 
organisms,  has  brought  physiological  research  to  a  focus. 
The  difficulties  in  the  study  of  biological  phenomena 
have  vanished  as  those  of  the  organic  chemist  did  on 
the  introduction  of  the  conception  of  valency,  of  the 
saturating  powers  of  chemical  substances.  Accordingly, 
if  we  compare  a  text-book  of  these  subjects  written  in 
the  middle  of  the  century  with  one  belonging  to  the 
latter  part  of  it,  we  find  an  enormous  diflference  of 
treatment.  It  is  instructive  to  contrast  the  introduction 
given  in  Johannes  MUller's  'Elements  of  Physiology' 
and  that  of  Professor  Michael  Foster's  *  Text-book.'  The 
former  represents  the  most  advanced  knowledge  obtain- 
able at  the  end  of  the  thirties — the  latter  that  of  a 
generation  later.  The  former  contains  a  lengthy  intro- 
duction on  general  physiology — the  latter  a  short  one 
on  the  physiological  properties  of  a  living  amoeba,^  a 


^  Already,  in  1885,  K.  E.  von 
Baer  pointed  out  how  the  study 
of  one  small  animal  can  revolution- 
ise our  entire  reasoning.  "  Ninety 
years  ago  a  naturalist  discovers 
the  hydropolyp,  an  insignificant 
slimy  animal,  not  larger   than   a 

Ssppercom,     and     how,     without 
ead,  sense-organs,  muscles,  nerves, 
blood,  and  sexual  organs  it  never- 


theless is  nourished,  grows,  feels, 
moves,  and  multiplies, — how  it  can 
even  be  divided,  each  part  form- 
ing a  whole:  he  observes  it  with 
much  wonder  for  nine  years  with 
untiring  perseverance.  At  that 
time  many  would,  no  doubt,  con- 
sider such  an  occupation  childish 
and  unworthy,  yet  these  diligent 
observations  have  slowly  but  ma- 
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unicellular  organism  which  is  taken  as  a  type,  a  model 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  life.  The  former  consists  of 
philosophical  and  abstract  generalisations,  gathered  from 
many  sources;  it  treats  of  life  in  general,  of  the  vital 
force,  of  the  difference  between  animal  and  plant  life, 
&c. :  the  latter  sums  up  the  whole  matter  of  the  treatise 
under  a  few  heads,  taken  from  the  life  of  the  simplest 
living  thing.  The  generalisation  has  become  an  actual 
obser\'able  example.  This  transition  from  the  abstract 
to  the  concrete,  from  the  idea  to  the  thing  itself,  is  owing 
mainly  to  those  definite  conceptions  which  in  Miiller's 
time  were  being  slowly  elaborated :  these  were  the  cellular 
theory,  the  larger  conception  of  "  Stoflfwechsel "  as  con- 
tained in  the  term  "metabolism,"  and  the  conception 
of  "  diflferentiation  of  tissue "  connected  with  division 
of  labour.  The  two  former  are  already  very  clearly 
foreshadowed  in  Theodor  Schwann's  microscopical  re- 
searches ;  the  latter  takes  us  back  to  K.  E.  von  Baer's 
embryological  researches,  to  which  the  Darwinian  idea 
of  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  consequent  tendency 
to  one-sided  development  of  form  and  fimction,  have 
given  an  additional  importance.  Of  the  first  and  third 
of  these  definite  modem  conceptions  I  have  treated 
above.  The  cell  is  the  morphological  unit  of  living 
matter.      The  process  of  diflferentiation  was  recognised 

terially  influeDced  physiology,  the  polyp  that  have  changed  the  former 

basis  of  medicine,  and  hence  also  aspect  of  things,  and  that  the  trans- 

the   latter  ;   and   it  is  incalculable  .  formation  of  the  general  views  of 

what  many  of  those  here  present  ;  life  has  altered  the  theory  of  sensa- 

have  gained  through  such  influence  !  tion,  circulation,  %c.,  very  materi- 

in  days  of  sickness  or  may  still  gain.  |  ally,  and  is  still  active  "  ("  Blicke 

Whoever  carefully  studies  the  de-  ,  auf  die  Entwickelung  der  Wiaaen- 

velopment  of   physiology,   will   be  ,  schaft,"   an  addrew,   reprinted  in 

convinced  that  it  is  mainly  Trem-  >  'Reden,'  vol.  i.  p.  109). 

bly's    observations   of    the   hydro-  i 
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in  the  examination  of  dead  embryos  in  various  stages 
of  development,  and  the  idea  of  the  division  of  labour 
is  one  flowing  from  the  premises  of  the  Darwinian 
theory — the  facts  of  variability  and  overcrowding.  The 
second  conception,  that  of  "metabolism,"  touches  im- 
mediately upon  the  processes  of  life,  and  demands 
special  treatment  in  the  present  chapter  which  deals 
with  biological  Thought. 

The  conception  of  a  continuous  exchange  or  circulation 
of  matter  and  of  energy  in  every  living  organism,  and 
the  study  of  this  elementary  typical  form  of  the  living 
process  in  the  morphological  unit  of  all  living  or- 
ganisms, in  the  cell,  seems  to  have  originated  with 
Theodor  Schwann,^  and  is  laid  do^vn  in  his  *  Micro- 
scopical Researches,'  published  in  1839.  On  it  is  based 
the  whole  simplification  and  unification  of  biological 
thought  which  distinguishes  the  second  from  the  first 
half   of   our   century.      The    study    of    the    cell  —  its 


31. 
Schwann 


^  On  the  change  which  came 
over  general  physiology  about  1840, 
and  the  part  he  himself  played, 
Theodor  Schwann  has  expressed 
himself  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Du  Bois-Reymond,  which  is  given 

in  the  notes  to  the  latter's  Eloge 
of  Miiller,  reprinted  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  *  Reden,'  pp.  148-334. 
It  forms  one  of  the  most  im> 
portant  historical  documents.     The 

Eloge  itself  should  be  read  together 
with  Claude  Bernard's  *  Rapport,' 
Acj  mentioned  above  (p.  3S4  n.), 
which  gives  the  history  of  the  great 
change  from  a  more  exclusively 
French  point  of  view.  In  the 
letter  mentioned  above,  from  which 
also  the  quotations  given  in  the 
text    are    taken,   Schwann    claims 


that  the  first  instance  in  which 
an  "evidently  vital  phenomenon 
was  submitted  to  mathematical, 
numerical "  rule,  was  his  measure- 
ment of  the  carrying  power  of 
a  muscle  in  relation  to  its  con- 
traction in  1836.  The  purely 
physical  view  of  vital  phenomena 
exhibited  in  this  example  was  not 
adopted  by  Miiller,  nor  yet  the 
quickly  following  general  principle 
of  the  cellular  theoiy.  Schwann 
refers  to  the  third  section  of  his 
*  Microscopical  Researches,'  in 
which  he  discards  "  vitalism,"  but 
admits  in  man  ("on  account  of 
his  freedom")  an  immaterial  prin- 
ciple, and  claims  that  this  assump- 
tion divides  him  distinctly  from  the 
materialists. 
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formation,  growth,  division,  and  maintenance  of  form 
^  amidst  change  of  matter  and  alternation  of  function — 
•  constitutes  the  "  prolegomena  "  of  physiology,  and  a  com- 
parison of  Prof.  0.  Hertwig's  recent  publication  on  the 
"  cell "  with  the  introduction  to  Johannes  Mliller's  '  Phys- 
iology' marks  well  the  change  of  ideas  which  half  a 
century  has  produced.  And  we  must  so  much  the  more 
admire  the  clear  anticipation  of  Schwann,  as  he  was  not 
in  possession  of  the  full  conception  of  energy  in  its 
two  interchangeable  forms  of  kinetic  and  potential 
energy,  which  was  developed  in  the  course  of  the  two 
decades  following  his  publication.  Schwann  not  only 
conceived  the  cell  to  be  the  morphological  unit  of  all 
living  matter,  but  he  also  saw  that  "  cell  formation 
must  be  the  general  principle  of  organic  development, 
and  that  there  can  be  only  one  such  principle."  In 
the  third  section  of  his  *  Microscopical  Researches '  he 
founds  on  this  "his  theory  of  organisms,  and  rejects 
distinctly  therein  all  teleological  explanations  based  upon 
a  vital  force  acting  according  to  final  purposes."  He 
thus  showed  "  that  the  only  essential  property  of  all 
living  matter — viz.,  growth — is  not  inaccessible  to  a 
physical  explanation,"  and  he  did  this  at  a  time  "  when 
Liebig  had  not  yet  taught  physiologists  the  chemical 
changes  which  take  place  in  living  tissues."  These  ideas 
were  only  partially  adopted  by  Johannes  Miiller  and 
other  leading  physiologists  of  the  day.  Schwann's  view 
could  only  be  consistently  elaborated  in  proportion  as 
circuktion  to  the  oldcr  conception  of  a  "  Stoflfwechsel "  (a  chem- 
ftndenergy.   ical   proccss)  there   was  added   that  of   a  " Elraf t "-  or 
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"  Energie-wechsel "  ^  (a  physical  process).  Bio-chemistry 
had  to  be  supplemented  by  bio-physics.  With  a  clear 
anticipation  of  the  corrector  and  fuller  view,  Schwann 
introduced  the  Greek  term  "  metabole."  It  is  the  merit 
of  Prof.  Michael  Foster  to  have  domiciled  this  useful 
and  all-comprising  technical  term  in  English  physiological 


'  Du  Boifl-Reymond  ('Reden/ 
vol.  ii.  p.  220)  mentions  this  as  the 
third  important  gain  which  phys- 
iological science  had  to  register 
since  the  appearance  of  MUller's 
book ;  the  first  and  second  being 
the  cellular  theory  and  the  mech- 
anico-physical  method,  both  largely 
owing  to  Schwann.  This  was 
written  just  before  the  great 
influence  of  Darwin  began  to  be 
felt.  In  the  ideas  introduced  by 
Helmholtz,  which  clarified  the  con- 
ception of  force,  he  sees  the  "  key 
which  opens  a  comprehension  of 
the  *  Stoffwechsel '  in  plants  and 
animals."  The  term  "Stoff- 
wechsel,"  also  "  StofFumsatz,"  or 
simply  "Umsatz,"  has  been  quite 
familiar  in  German  physiological 
literature  during  the  whole  of  the 
century.  I  cannot  find  any  gener- 
ally  accepted  term  in  English  liter- 
ature before  the  introduction  of 
Schwann's  term  "metabolic  phen- 
omena," which,  I  believe,  was  first 
adopted  by  Sir  M.  Foster,  and 
is  now  quite  domiciled  in  English 
text-books  and  translations.  The 
passage  in  Schwann's  'liicroscop- 
ical  Researches '  is  as  follows 
('  Sydenham  Society's  Translation,' 
p.  193):  "The  phenomena  attend- 
ing the  formation  of  cells  may  be 
arranged  in  two  natural  groups: 
first,  those  which  relate  to  the 
combination  of  the  molecules  to 
form  a  cell,  and  which  may  be 
denominated  the  pUuiie  phenom- 
ena of  the  cells ;  secondly,  thoee 


which  result  from  chemical  changes, 
either  in  the  component  particles 
of  the  cell  itself  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding cytoblastema,  and  which 
may  be  called  metabolic  phenomena 
{rh  /i9rafiokiK6y,  implying  that 
which  is  liable  to  occasion  or  to 
suffer  change)."  It  will  be  seen 
later  on  that  the  term  metabolism 
is  a  peculiarly  happy  one,  as  it 
lends  itself  by  a  slight  change  in 
the  prefix  to  denote  the  twofold 
process  of  buildiug  up  and  of  run- 
ning or  falling  down,  which  con- 
stitutes the  changes  peculiar  to 
protoplasm  as  the  constituent 
element  of  all  organised  substance. 
It  is,  accordingly,  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  the  term  has  found 
so  little  favour  abroad.  In  France, 
where  this  twofold  movement  has 
long  ago  been  recognised  as  one 
of  the  characters  of  the  living 
process,  the  terms  "composition 
et  decomposition"  (de  Blainville), 
"  organisation  et  d^rganisation  " 
(Claude  Bernard),  "assimilation  et 
d^sassimilation,"  have  been  variously 
adopted  (see  Claude  Bernard, '  Ph^n- 
om^nes  de  la  vie,'  vol.  i.  p.  36, 
&c)  M.  Yves  Delage  (' L 'H^rddite,' 
p.  53)  says :  "  Les  Anglais  ont  sub- 
stitud  h  ces  expressions  si  signi- 
ficatives :  nutrUionj  assimUcUion, 
dSsoMimilation,  une  terminologie 
qui  a  dd  leur  parattre  bien  belle, 
car  ils  I'ont  tous  adopts  avec 
un  empressement  remarquable ; 
c'est  celle  de  m^tabolisme,    kc. 
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literature,  to  have  placed  it  at  the  entrance  of  his  text- 
book of  physiology,  and  thus  to  have  given  the  student 
a  somewhat  more  detailed  description  of  the  elementary 
functions  of  living  matter  than  was  afforded  by  the  older 
term  "vortex,"  employed  by  Cuvier. 
88.  These  merits  of  Schwann,  which  attach  more  to  the 

"Metebol- 

^^'"  conception  of  "  metabolism  "  than  to  that  of   the   cell, 

are  not  reduced  by  our  having  to  state  that  the  latter 
conception  has  been  entirely  changed  since  his  time. 
The  cell  of  to-day  is  not  the  cell  as  Schwann  conceived 
it.  Of  the  pretty  clearly  defined  structure  or  organ- 
isation of  that  biologist,  with  its  wall  (membrane), 
its  kernel  (nucleus),  and,  its  fluid  contents  (cell  sap), 
nothing  has  remained  but  the  cell  contents,  termed 
protoplasm  by  von  Mohl ;  and  the  living  process  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  the  function  of  a  well-defined 
organ  or  machine.  It  is  rather  the  fundamental  property 
of  an  almost  homogeneous  substance,  the  mass  of  proto- 
plasm, in  which  the  kernel  is  the  only  recognisable 
differentiated  portion.  The  immediate  efllBct  of  this  de- 
structive analysis  of  the  early  conception  of  the  cell  was 
to  destroy  the  idea  that  the  living  processes  carried  on  in 
any  special  cell  or  organ  are  a  result  of  its  organisation, 
as  the  function  of  an  apparatus  is  dependent  upon  the 
arrangement  and  combination  of  its  parts.  It  has  pro- 
moted the  view  that — for  our  understanding  at  least — 
the  first  thing  to  learn  is  the  nature  of  the  processes 
themselves.  We  have  to  look  upon  the  visible  structure 
of  special  cells  and  organs  merely  as  "mechanical  con- 
trivances, serving  only  to  modify  in  special  ways  the 
results  of  the  exercise  of   these  fundamental  activities. 
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and    in    no    sense    determining    their    initial    develop- 
ment." 1 

It  seems,  then,  that  we  can  date  back  to  Schwann's 
*  Eesearches '  the  origin  of  two  distinct  courses  of  Thought  \ 
which  in    the    second    half    of   our   century   obtain  in 
biological  science.      The  first  we  may  call  the  morpho- 
logical or  structural  school  of  biology.     It  is  based  on 
the  theory  of  the  cell  or  some  modified  conception,  and  J"*^^'^*^' 
attempts   to  explain   the   fundamental  processes  which  e^^^its. 
go   on  in  living  organisms  from   the   structure  of  the 
elementary  parts.      As   the    most    minute    particles   of 


I 


S4. 
Stnictuxal 


'  See  Sir  Michael  Foster's  excel- 
lent article  on  "  General  Physiology  ** 
in  the  19th  vol.  of  the  *  Ency.  Brit.,' 
9th  ed.,  p.  12.  In  this  connection 
a  passage  from  an  early  review  of 
Huxley's,  "On  the  Cell  Theory," 
has  been  frequently  quoted,  ac- 
cording to  which  cells  may  be 
"no  more  the  producers  of  the 
vital  phenomena  than  the  shells 
scattered  in  orderly  lines  along  the 
sea  beach  are  the  instruments  by 
which  the  gravitative  force  of  the 
moon  acts  upon  the  ocean.  Like 
these  the  cells  mark  only  where  the 
vital  tides  have  been  and  how  they 
have  acted"  (1853,  in  the  'Brit, 
and  For.  Med.  Chirurg.  Review,* 
reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of 
'Scientific  Memoirs,' p.  277).  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  which  has 
been  further  developed  in  more 
recent  times,  the  cells  would  be 
"indications,"  not  instruments,  of 
the  vital  phenomena,  which  "are  not 
necessarily  preceded  by  organisa- 
tion, nor  are  in  any  way  the  result 
or  effect  of  formed  parts,  the 
faculty  of  manifesting  them  re- 
siding in  the  matter  of  which  living 
bodies  are  composed,  as  such — or, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  day, 
the    'vital   forces'   are   molecular 


forces."  It  is  interesting  to  quote 
together  with  this  passage  from 
Huxley,  what  was  said  forty  years 
later  by  an  eminent  living  physio- 
logist. Prof.  Max  Verwom  of  Jena  : 
"  The  fact  has  been  established  that 
a  fundamental  contrast  between 
living  organisms  and  inorganic 
bodies  does  not  exist.  In  contra- 
distinction to  all  inorganic  nature, 
however,  organic^ms  are  character- 
ised solely  by  the  possession  of 
certain  highly  complex  chemical 
compounds,  especially  proteids " 
('General  Physiology,'  tranbl.  by 
F.  S.  Lee,  1899,  p.  126).  "We 
can  summarise  our  conHiderations 
and  give  simple  expression  to  the 
problem  of  all  physiolog}-.  The  lift' 
process  consists  in  the  inetaM ism 
of  proteids.  If  this  be  true,  all 
physiological  research  is  an  ex})eri- 
ment  in  this  field  :  it  c<tn8ists  in 
following  the  metabolism  of  proteids 
into  its  details,  and  recognising  the 
various  vital  phenomena  as  an  ex- 
pression of  this  metabolism  which 
must  result  from  it  with  the  same 
inevitable  necessity  as  the  pheno- 
mena of  inorganic  nature  result 
from  tlie  chemical  and  physical 
changes  of  inorganic  bodies"  (ibid., 
p.  136). 
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^  i^  living  matter,  revealed  by  the  most  powerful  microeoope 

"''^  ^  '   aided  by  all   the  elaborate  processes  of  staining,  still 

appear  to  be  endowed  with  the  fundamental  properties 
of  life,  such  as  irritability,  contractility,  and  metabolism, 
i.e.,  change  in  form  and  chemical  constitution,  the 
object  of  this  line  of  research,  viz.,  the  investigation 
of  the  initial  structure  of  the  elements  of  living  matter, 
can  only  be  reached  by  indirect  means  or  by  conjecture. 
Structural  chemistry  and  stereo-chemistry  proceed  by 
similar  methods  of  investigation,  and  have  succeeded 
by  means  of  the  atomic,  molecular,  and  kinetic  theories 
of  matter  in  bringing  order  and  unity  into  a  very  large 
portion  of  our  knowledge  of  chemical  combinations.  The 
morphological  or  structural  biologist  pictures  to  himself 
very  much  more  complicated  arrangements  of  molecules 
than  the  carbon  tetrahedron  of  van  't  HofiP  or  the  benzine 
ring  of  Kekule,  yet  formed  on  similar  principles;  and 
by  continuing  in  his  mind  these  combinations  which, 
€18  they  become  more  complex,  also  become  more  un- 
stable, he  arrives  ultimately  at  a  very  complex  and 
continually  changing  chemical  structure,  which  he  imag- 
ines might  be  the  beginning  of  the  living  process,  the 
element  of  organisation.  This  conception,  so  far  as  I 
can  find,  was  first  introduced  into  biological  literature 
by  Herbert  Spencer.  He  has  termed  this  element 
of  living  matter  "  the  physiological  unit."  The  con- 
ception has  been  varied  in  endless  ways  by  many  sub- 
sequent biologists,  all  of  whom  have  invented  special 
names  for  these  elementary  units  of  life  out  of  which 
they  hope  to  put  together  the  many  observable  proto- 
plasmic and  cellular  tissues  of    the   plant  and    animal 


ices. 
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organism  as  Haiiy  attempted  to  build  up  crystals  out 
of  his  "  molecules  int^grantes."  The  most  elaborate  an- 
alysis of  this  conception  is  put  forward  in  the  *  Micellar 
Theory'  of  the  celebrated  botanist  Nageli,  which  in 
Germany  has  foimd  favour  with  many  eminent  bio- 
logists as  a  provisional  progi'amme  of  the  various 
problems  involved.  It  is  clear  that  the  conception  of 
the  physiological  unit  opens  out  two  distinct  lines  of  -^ 
research.  We  can  approach  it  on  the  one  side  by 
artificially  producing  in  the  chemical  laboratory  more 
and  more  of  those  chemically  stable  compounds  which 
we   find  in   the  living    organism.      After  Wohler    had       ss. 

°         ®  Syntheata  of 

produced  urea  artificially  in  1828,  the  number  of  ^^^te ^ 
these  artificial  syntheses  greatly  increased,  and  we  are 
specially  indebted  to  M.  Berthelot  for  having  shown 
how  all  the  simpler  chemical  compounds  contained  in 
the  organism  can  be  put  together  by  inorganic  processes. 
Some  of  the  more  complex  substances  have  likewise 
subsequently  yielded  to  this  synthetic  method.  "It  is 
possible,"  we  are  told,  "  that  after  a  time  our  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  may  have  advanced  sufiiciently  to 
enable  us  to  produce  albuminous  bodies  artificially  by 
synthesis."  ^  "  We  are  already  able  artificially  to  build 
up,  atom  for  atom,  out  of  their  elements  a  series  of 
organic  compounds,  some  of  a  very  complicated  char- 
acter. We  no  longer  doubt  that  all  the  rest,  even 
the  most  complex,  will  be  thus  produced;  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time."^      But   the   ways    in   which    the 


^  See  0.  Hertwig,  *  The  CeU,'  p. 
16. 
^  See  Q.   Bunge,  'Physiological 


Chemistry/  transl.  by  Wooldridge, 
p.  318. 
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chemist  pate  together  these  Bubetances  in  the  laboratory 
are  rarely  the  methods  adopted  by  nature  in  the 
living  organism,  and  in  many  cases  the  product  itself, 
though  apparently  the  same,  is  yet  essentially  diflferent.* 


^  This  touches  on  a  very  itu- 
portaut  point,  which  is  much 
emphasised  in  all  the  best  modem 
treatises  on  the  subject.  Claude 
Beruard  in  all  his  writings  insisted 
on  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  pnxiesses  going  on  in  the 
organism  and  those  that  go  on  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  organic  chem- 
ist, though  the  two  produce  fre- 
quently the  same  apparent  result. 
**  Si  les  forces  que  I'^tre  vivant  met 
en  jeu  dans  ses  manifestations  vitales 
ne  iui  appartiennent  pas  et  rentrent 
toutes  dans  les  lois  de  la  physico- 
chimie  g^u^rale,  les  instruments  et 
les  \)r(x*6d6»  h  I'aide  desquels  il  les 
fait  apparaltre  Iui  sont  certainement 
8p<$ciaux.  En  effet,  I'orgauisme 
manifeste  ses  phdnom^nes  physico- 
chimiques  ou  m^caniques  h  I'aide 
des  ^Idments  histologiques  cellu- 
lairen,  dpithdliaux,  musculaires,  ner- 
veux,  &c.  II  emploie  done  de  pro- 
c<$dds,  e'est-h-dire  des  outils  organ- 
iques  qui  n'appartiennent  (\\i\  Iui. 
C*et*t  pourquoi  le  chimiste,  qui  pent 
refaire,  dans  son  laboratoire,  les 
prorluits  de  la  nature  vivante,  ne 
saurait  jamais  i miter  ses  procdd^A, 
parte  qui  il  ne  peut  pas  cr^r  les  in- 
struments organiques  Kidmen taires 
qui  les  exdcutent.  Cela  revient  h 
dire  ({ue  tous  les  appareils  des  etres 
or^anisds  out  une  morphologic  qui 
leur  est  propre"  ('Rapport,'  &c., 
1867,  p.  135).  Quite  recently 
Bun(;e  [loc.  cit.^  p.  313)  has  said, 
*'  All  our  artificial  syntheses  can 
only  1)6  j\ohieveil  by  the  application 
of  f(>it:ert  and  agents  which  can  never 
play  a  {>art  in  vital  processes,  such 
a«i  extreme  pressure,  high  tempera- 
ture, eoncentrate<l  mineral  acids, 
free  chlcjrine  —  factors  which  are 
immediately    fatal    to    the    living 


cell.  ...  It  follows  that  the  animal 
body  has  command  of  ways  and 
means  of  a  totally  different  char- 
acter, by  which  the  same  object  is 
gained."  A  very  interesting  specu- 
lation, referring  specially  to  this 
point,  was  put  forward  by  the 
eminent  physiologist,  Prof.  E. 
Pfliiger  of  Bonn,  in  the  year  1875. 
It  is  fully  discussed  in  Verwom's 
frequently  quoted  work  on  General 
Physiology  (pp.  304,  311,  482). 
The  theory  is  based  upon  the  le- 
markable  part  which  the  compound 
radicle  cyanogen  seems  to  pisy  in 
the  organism.  Pfliiger  starts  from 
the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
the  substance  called  proteid,  with 
which  life  is  inseparably  con- 
nected.  Proteid  is  known  to  exist 
in  a  stable  form  in  food-stuffs,  for 
instance  in  egg  albumen.  But  this 
is  not  the  same  as  the  proteid  con- 
tained in  living  matter.  In  the 
latter  it  is  not  stable,  but  is  being 
continually  decomposed.  The  de- 
composition was  found  to  be  due 
to  the  oxygen  that  occurs  in  the 
living  proteid  molecule.  This  oxy- 
gen, which  is  intramolecular,  being 
continually  received  from  outside 
by  respiration,  transforms  the  more 
stable  molecule  into  an  unstable 
labile  molecule.  In  further  follow- 
ing the  clue  afforded  by  this  pro- 
perty, and  comparing  the  decom- 
position products  of  living  proteid 
with  those  obtained  by  artificial 
oxidation  of  dead  proteid,  Pfliiger 
is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
presence  of  the  radicle  cyanogen  in 
the  living  proteid  will  explain  the 
difference.  "In  the  formation  of 
cell-substance — i.e.,  of  living  proteid 
— out  of  food  proteid,  a  change  of 
the  latter  takes  place,  the  atoms  of 
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Another  way  of  inquiry  is  to  analyse  the  existing 
organic  tissues  still  further  by  microscopic  and  chemical 
methods,  in  order  to  find  out  how  they  are  built  up. 
As  the  result  of  such  inquiries  we  have  a  framework 
theory  of  protoplasm,  a  foam  theory,  a  filament  theory, 
a  granular  theory;  and  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
define  living  protoplasm  as  a  colony  of  still  smaller 
structural  units  termed  "  bioblasts."  By  this  twofold 
method — by  synthesis  and  by  analysis — the  biologist  may 
attempt  to  approach  the  physiological  unit,  the  seat  and 
stronghold  of  the  vital  process.^ 


nitrogen  entering  into  a  cyanogen- 
like relation  with  the  atoms  of 
carbon,  probably  with  the  absorp- 
tion of  considerable  heat."  Cyano- 
gen being  a  radicle  possessing  a 
great  quantity  of  internal  energy, 
the  addition  of  it  to  the  living 
molecule  "  inti'oduces  into  the  living 
matter  energetic  internal  motion." 
The  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
theory  lies  in  this,  that  it  allows  us 
to  form  some  conception  how  living 
matter  originated.  Thin  problem  is 
identified  with  the  problem,  How 
does  cyanogen  arise  ?  This  we 
know  is  formed  at  an  incandescent 
heat.  "  Accordingly,  nothing  is 
clearer  than  the  possibility  of  the 
formation  of  cyanogen  compounds 
when  the  earth  was  wholly  or  jwir- 
tially  in  a  fiery  or  heated  state.  .  .  . 
If,  now,  we  consider  the  immeasur- 
ably long  time  during  which  the 
cooling  of  the  earth's  surface 
dragged  slowly  along,  cyanogen, 
and  the  compounds  that  contain 
cyanogen  and  hydrocarbon  sub- 
stances, ha<l  time  and  opportun- 
ity to  indulge  extensively  their 
great  tendency  towards  transfor- 
mation, .  .  .  and  to  pass  over,  with 
the  aid  of  oxygen,  and  later  of 
water  and  salts,  into  that  self- 
destructive  proteid,  living  matter. 


.  .  .  The  first  proteid  to  arise  was 
living  matter,  endowed  in  all  its 
radicles  with  the  i)roj)erty  of 
vigorously  attracting  similar  con- 
stituentii,  adding  them  chemically 
to  its  molecule,  and  thus  growing 
ful  infinitum^  This  theory  is  in- 
teresting, as  it  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  only  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
existence  of  living  matter  with  the 
fact  of  the  high  temperature  which 
once  existed  on  the  eartli. 

*  A  description  of  these  several 
theories  on  the  structure  of  proto- 
plasm, among  which  the  micellar 
theory  of  Ndgeli,  the  foam  theory 
of  Butsclili,  and  tlie  **  bioblasts " 
of  Altmann,  have  been  elaborately 
developed,  will  be  found  in  Prof. 
0.  Hertwig's  work  on  *  The  Cell ' 
(Engl,  transl.,  p.  19,  &c.),  as  also 
in  M.  Yves  Delage's  great  work, 
*L'Hdr^it^'  (pp.  J299-310).  Ver- 
wom  {loc,  cit.,  p.  87)  draws  special 
attention  to  the  **  alveolar"  or 
**foam"  theor}*,  which,  built  upon 
investigations  of  Prof.  Quincke, 
has  "completely  clarified  our  ideas 
upon  the  real  nature  of  the  proto- 
plasmic structures  so  much  ob- 
served. ...  As  a  result  of  these 
recent  investigations  the  following 
picture  can  be  formed  of  the  finer 
morphological  structure  of   proto- 
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There  is,  however,  a  second  way  open  to  the  student 
of  the  phenomena  ot  life,  and  this  may  be  termed 
the  "  physical  method,"  aa  opposed  to  the  "  structural." 
Thus  chemists  and  physicists  first  establish  the  general 
laws  of  motion  and  change  in  dynamics  and  enei^eties, 
and  subsequently  apply  them  to  special  problems,  sueh 
as  those  of  physical  astronomy  or  the  chemistry  of 
electrolysis  and  solution.  Similarly  the  physiologist 
may  study  the  processes  common  to  all  living  matter, 
and  look  upon  the  action  of  a  definite  cell,  tissue,  or 
organ  merely  as  an  application  of  these  geneml  processes. 
From  this  point  of  view  structural  biology,  like  struc- 
tural chemistrj',  only  furnishes  illustrations,  not  an  e-t- 
planation,  of  the  vital  processes :  the  special  structure 
or  organ  is  a  result  of  the  process  or  function — 
not  its  cause.  As  Prof,  Michael  Foster  says,  "  We  may 
throw  overboard  altogether  all  conceptions  of  life  as 
the  outcome  of  organisation,  as  the  mechanical  result 
qt  Btnictural_ conditions,  and  attempt  to  put  physi- 
ology on  the  same  footing  as  physics  and  chemistiy, 
and  regard  all  vital  phenomena  as  the  complex  pro- 
ducts of  certain  fundamental  properties  exhibited  by 
matter,  which,  either  from  its  intrinsic  nature  or  from 


plium.  ProCoplum  coiiaiitd  of  a 
ground  miws  in  man;  ciaes  com- 
plete!; homogeneoua,  in  moat  caul 
verf  finely  foam-like  or  huiiej'comb- 
like,  ID  which  lies  embedded  a 
greater  or  leaa  quantity  of  very 
varioug  iolid  elemeota  or  gnnulea. 
In  the  foun-like  prntoplaam  the 
granules  always  lie  at  the  corners 
and  angles  where  the  foani-vacuolea 
come  together,  never  in  the  liquid 
of  the  bubbles  the  niselvea."  S(  ~~ 
phyaiologiets   think   that   noDe 


the  deicripLioDB  of  protoplaamie 
arohitecture  help  ub  much,  and 
"  hold  to  the  funtlamentAl  principle 
that  living  matter  acts  by  virtue  of 
its  etrocture,  pmvided  the  terra 
etructure  be  uaed  iu  a  aeaea  whioh 
carHcB  it  beyond  the  limits  of  an»- 
tomictJ  inyenUgatioD — i.e.,  beyond 
the  knowledge  which  can  be  at- 
tuned either  by  the  scalpel  or  tlie 
mioroeoope "  (Burdon  Sandersou, 
'Addrewi,'  Brit.  Ashuo.,  ISBS,  p. 
807). 
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87. 
Properties 


its  existing  in  peculiar  conditions,  is  known  as  living 
matter."  ^ 

Thus,  instead  of  trying  to  penetrate  to  the  physio- 

ifropercies 

logical  units  and  construct  them  through  a  process  of  ofttieiiving 

o  or  substance. 

imagination,  this  latter  class  of  biological  thinkers  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  task  of  describing  in  the  simplest 
manner  and  as  completely  as  possible  the  various  proper- 
ties of  the  living  substance — i.e.,  its  functions.^     And 


1  'Ency.  Brit.,*  article  "  Physi- 
ology,"  vol.  xiz.  p.  12.  See  also  an 
address  delivered  by  Prof.  Burdon 
Sanderson  at  the  meeting  of  the  Brit. 
Assoc,  at  Newcastle  in  1889  (*  Re- 
port,* p.  604) :  "  During  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years  histology  has  carried 
her  methods  of  research  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  further 
improvement  scarcely  seems  pos- 
sible. As  compared  with  these 
subtle  refinements,  the  *  minute 
anatomy '  of  thirty  years  ago  seems 
coarse — the  skill  for  which  we  once 
took  credit  seems  but  clumsiness. 
Notwithstanding,  the  problems  of 
the  future  from  their  very  nature 
lie  as  completely  out  of  reach  of  the 
one  as  the  other.  It  is  by  different 
methods  of  investigation  that  our 
better  -  equipped  successors  must 
gain  insight  of  those  vital  processes 
of  which  even  the  ultimate  results 
of  microscopical  analysis  will  ever 
be  as  they  are  now,  only  the  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  "  (p.  608). 

'  As  Prof.  Burdon  Sanderson  puts 
it  in  his '  Address,'  it  is  a  reversion 
to  a  position  which  is  not  new  in 
the  history  of  physiology.  **  The 
departure  from  the  traditions  of 
our  science  which  this  change  of 
direction  seems  to  imply  is  indeed 
more  apparent  than  reid.  In  tracing 
the  history  of  some  of  the  greatest 
advances,  we  find  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  function  has  preceded  the 
knowledge  of  structure.  Haller^s 
discovery  of  irritability  was  known 


and  bore  fruit  long  before  anything 
was  known  of  the  structure  of 
muscle  "  (p.  607).  "  .  .  .In  much 
more  recent  times  the  investigation 
of  the  function  of  gland-cells,  which 
has  been  carried  on  with  such  re- 
markable results  by  Prof.  Heiden- 
hain  in  Germany,  and  with  equal 
success  by  Mr  Langley  in  this 
country,  has  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  structural  changes  which 
they  undergo  in  passing  from  the 
state  of  repose  to  that  of  activity  ; 
nor  could  I  mention  a  better  ex- 
ample than  that  afforded  by  Dr 
Qaskell's  recent  and  very  important 
discovery  of  the  anatomical  differ- 
ence between  cerebro-spinal  nerves 
of  different  functions  "  (ibid. )  What 
has  to  a  great  extent  worked  this  im- 
portant change  in  the  methods  and 
reasoning  in  physiology  is  the  re- 
cognition of  **  plurality  of  function 
with  unity  of  structure,"  a  principle 
ui'ged  strongly  by  the  experimental 
school  of  medicine,  with  Claude 
Bernard  as  its  greatest  representa- 
tive. Notably  this  was  the  effect  of 
his  "demonstration  that  the  liver 
had  other  things  to  do  in  the  animal 
economy  besides  secreting  bile. 
This,  at  one  blow,  destroyed  the 
then  dominant  conception  that  the 
animal  body  was  to  be  regarded  as 
a  bundle  of  organs,  each  with  its 
appropriate  function — a  conception 
which  did  much  to  narrow  inquiry, 
since  when  a  suitable  function  had 
once    been    assigned  to  an  ofgao 
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fnerit. 


here  we  meet  first  of  all  with  the  great  fact  that  a  living 
thing  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  alone :  it  is  dependent 
upon  its  environment,  and  upon  other  living  things  of 
similar,  never  quite  identical,  and  mostly  very  different 
nature.  As  a  consequence  of  the  conception  which 
guided  Lamarck  in  contemplating  the  living  world — 
especially  the  crowd  of  living  things  which  before 
him  had  remained  unobserved  —  the  influence  of  en- 
vironment plays  a  greater  and  greater  part  in  the 
study  of  every  form  of  life.  The  further  funda- 
mental property  of  all  living  matter — that  it  absorbs 
through  intussusception  other  matter  wjiich  surrounds 
it,  that  it  grows  and  multiplies  by  division,  casting 
of!'  some  portions  of  its  own  substance  as  useful 
secretions  or  cumbrous  and  useless  excretions — ^has  the 
tw()f(jld  result  that  every  living  thing  modifies  its  own 
Hurroundings  and  that  it  creates  a  society  of  its  like  which, 
through  an  automatic  process  of  crowding-out,  exercises 
a  kind  of  selection  among  its  members,  they  being  forced 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  circumstances  and  to  each 
other.^    The  process  suggested  by  Darwin  as  the  rationale 


there  seemed  no  need  for  further  in- 
vestigation. Physiology,  ez{>ounded 
as  it  often  was  at  that  time  in  the 
light  of  such  a  conception,  was  apt 
to  leave  in  the  miud  of  the  hearer 
the  view  that  what  remained  to  be 
done  consisted  chiefly  in  determin- 
ing the  use  of  organs  such  as  the 
spleen,  to  which  as  yet  no  definite 
function  had  been  allotted.  The 
discovery  of  the  glycogenic  function 
of  the  liver  struck  a  heavy  blow  at 
the  whole  theory  of  functions." 
(Sir  M.  Foster  in  'Claude  Bernard,' 
p.  90. )    On  the  necessary  condition 


of  the  experimental  as  distinguished 
from  the  anatomical  method,  namely, 
that  it  deals  with  the  organism 
whilst  it  is  alive,  see  the  conclud- 
ing remarks  in  Sir  M.  Foster's 
article  on  "  General  Physiology  "  in 
the  '  Ency.  Brit.,'  vol.  xix. 

'  The  relations  of  living  things 
to  each  other  and  to  their  environ* 
ment  admit  of  being  contemplated 
in  two  ways,  which  may  be  best 
distinguished  by  a  reference  to 
human  society,  exhibiting  as  it  does 
the  two  phenomena  of  co-operation 
and  of  competition.     The  former 
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of  variation  and  development  ia  more  and  more  coming 
to  be  recognised  as  an  inevitable  property  of  all  growing 
and  multiplying  living  things.  So  far  as  the  influence  on 
the  environment,  the  medium  in  which  it  lives,  is  con- 
cerned, we  owe  to  the  great  French  biologist,  Claude 
Bernard,  the  helpful  conception  of  the  inner  medium,^  as 


is  based  upon  harmony,  the  latter 
upon  conflict.  The  former  aspect 
is  more  particularly  emphasised  by 
the  French  school  of  Lamarck,  de 
'Blainville,  and  Claude  Bernard ; 
the  latter  more  by  the  English 
school  of  Mai  thus  and  Darwin  ; 
each  starting  apparently  without 
any  reference  to  the  other.  Claude 
Bernard  in  particular  says  ('  Phduo- 
m^nes  de  la  vie,'  vol.  i.  p.  67) :  "  Pour 
nous  la  vie  r^ulte  d'un  conflit, 
d'une  relation  dtroite  et  harmon- 
ique  entre  les  conditions  ezt^rieures 
et  la  constitution  prd-dtablie  de 
I'organisme.  Ce  n  est  point  par 
une  lutte  contre  les  conditions 
cosmiques  que  Torganisme  se  d4- 
veloppe  et  se  maintient ;  c*est, 
tout  au  contraire,  par  une  adapta- 
tion, un  accord  avec  celles-ci.  .  .  . 
L'dtre  vivant  ue  constitue  pas  une 
exception  li.  la  grande  harmonic 
naturelle  qui  fait  que  les  chfjses 
s'adaptent  les  unes  auz  autres ;  il 
ne  rompt  aucun  accord  ;  il  n'est  eu 
contradiction  ui  en  lutte  avec  les 
forces  cosmiques  g^n^rales ;  bien 
loin  de  Ih,  il  fait  partie  du  concert 
universel  des  choses,  et  la  vie  de 
Tanimal,  par  ezemple,  n'e»t  qu'un 
fragment  de  la  vie  totale  de  I'uni- 
vers.'* 

^  Although  the  biology  of  Claude 
Bernard  does  not  contain  the 
principle  of  descent  and  evolution 
which  so  powerfully  influenced  the 
contemporary  writings  of  English 
and  Qerman  naturalists,  one  is 
nevertheless  reminded  of  the  ideas 
of  Lamarck  in  reading  the  second 


of  his  lectures  on  the  *  Phenomena 
of  Life'  (vol.  i.  pp.  65-124). 
Lamarck  had  expressed  the  idea 
that  in  the  graduated  scale  of 
living  things  we  recognise  an  in- 
creasing independence  with  regard 
to  the  external  environment.  (See 
supra,  chap.  viL  p.  315.)  Claude 
Bernard  says  (p.  67)  :  "  Le  mode 
des  relations  entre  I'etre  vivant  et 
les  conditions  cosmiques  ambiantes 
nous  permet  de  considdrer  trois 
formes  de  la  vie,  suivant  qu'elle  est 
dans  une  ddpendance  tout  h,  fait 
dtroite  des  conditions  extdrieures, 
dans  une  d<$pcndauce  nioindre,  ou 
dans  une  indepeudauce  relative.  Ces 
trois  formes  de  la  vie  sont :  1**,  La 
vie  latente ;  vie  non  nianifestde. 
2°,  La  vie  oscillante  ;  vie  li  manifes- 
tations variables  et  de{>endHnte8  du 
milieu  extdrieur.  3°,  La  vie  con- 
stante ;  vie  li  manifestations  libres 
et  inddpendantes  du  milieu  ex- 
tdrieur."  Examples  of  the  "vie 
latente"  are  to  be  found  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  creation  alike. 
Grains  of  seed,  desiccated  animals, 
germs,  eggs,  ferments,  yeast,  &c., 
are  examples.  All  vegetables  belong 
to  the  class  of  the  vie  oscHlantc,  also 
among  animals  all  invertebrates, 
and  among  the  vertebrates  those 
with  cold  blood.  These  depend  on 
cosmic  conditions,  the  cold  of 
winter,  and  the  reviving  heat  of 
summer,  kc  The  higher  animals 
with  warm  blood  whose  tempera- 
ture is  constant  are  not  in  the 
same  way  subject  to  the  influence 
of   the    external    medium.      They 
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89. 
Tlie 

"internal 
medium." 


it  were  the  inner  atmosphere  which  any  large  assembly 
of  living  units  must  necessarily  create  for  itself.  All 
larger  organisms  are  complex  societies  of  living  imits 
which  depend  not  only  on  the  external  but  also  on  the 
internal  medium  which  bathes  them.  It  was  one  of 
Claude  Bernard's  hapi^est  generalisations  to  look  upon 
the  bloody  not  as  a  living  tissue  but  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication of  the  living  tissues  of  the  organism,  as  an 
internal  medium  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
constituent  tissues  that  the  external  medium,  the 
atmosphere,  does  to  the  whole  body. 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of  this  artificial  medium 
or  atmosphere  which  the  larger  organisms  possess,  create 
and  maintain  for  themselves  during  their  life,  is  to 
enable  a  particular  elementary  substance  to  get  access 
to  every  living  cell  or  tissue  of  the  organism.  This 
substance  is  oxygen,  without  which  the  continuance 
of  life  in  the  higher  organisms  seems  impossible. 
That  life  is  a  process  of  combustion  is  accordingly  a 


poaaeas  "un  milieu  inUrieur  per- 
fectionn^ "  (p.  104).  But  they 
begin  their  existence  as  beings 
with  an  oscillating  life  when  they 
ai'e  in  the  form  of  eggs.  Of  the  vie 
constatUe  au  librt  Claude  Bernard 
says :  **  Je  crois  avoir  le  premier 
insist^  sur  cette  id4e  qu'il  y  a  pour 
Tanimal  r^Uement  deux  milieuxf; 
uu  milieu  ext^ieur  dans  lequel  est 
plac4$  Torganisme,  et  un  milieu 
mterieur  dans  lequel  vivent  lee 
dl^ments  des  tissus.  L'existence 
de  I'dtre  se  passe,  non  pas  dans  le 
milieu  ext^rieur,  air  atmosph^rique 
pour  Tdtre  a^rien,  eau  douce  ou 
salde  pour  lea  animaux  aquatiques, 
uiaia  dans  le  milieu  li^ide  in- 
Urieur     form^     par      le      liquide 


organique  circulant  qui  entoure  et 
beagne  tons  les  ^^ments  anatom- 
iques  des  tissus ;  c'est  la  lymphe 
ou  le  plasma,  la  partie  liquide  du 
sang  qui  chez  les  animaux  sup^rieurs, 
p^ndtre  les  tissus  et  constitue 
I'ensemble  de  tous  les  liquides  in- 
terstitials,  expression  de  toutes  les 
nutritions  locales,  source  et  con- 
fluent de  tous  les  ^changes  ^^- 
mentaires.  Un  organisme  complexe 
doit  dtre  consid^r^  conmie  une 
reunion  d*itre$  timplea  qui  sont 
les  ^^ments  anatomiques  et  qui 
vivent  dans  le  milieu  liquide  in- 
t^rieur.  La  fixiU  du  mUieu  in- 
Urieur  est  la  condition  de  la  vie 
librt  indSpendanU"  (p.  113). 


• 
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definition  which  has  been  put  forth  in  various  ways 
ever  since  Lavoisier's  time,  when  he  and  Laplace  tried 
to  explain  the  existence  of  animal  heat  in  this  manner. 
The  progress  of  science  in  the  course  of  the  century 
which  followed  Lavoisier  has  more  and  more  confirmed 
the  importance  of  the  rdle  which  oxygen  plays,  but  has 
also  shown  how  very  complex  are  the  products  of 
oxygenation  in  the  living  organism, — how  the  living 
processes  are  indeed  chemical  processes,  but  are  quite 
different  from  those  of  the  chemical  laboratory.  As 
Claude  Bernard  says,  "  The  chemistry  of  the  laboratory 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  reagents  and  apparatus 
which  the  chemist  has  prepared,  and  the  chemistry 
of  the  living  being  is  carried  on  by  means  of  reagents 
and  apparatus  which  the  organism  has  prepared."^ 
One  of  the  great  performances  of  living  matter  is 
the  production,  another  ia  the  storing  up  and  distri- 
bution, of  oxygen.  But  though  we  know  that  the 
chlorophyll  -  containing  cells  of  green  plants,  under 
the  influence  of  sunlight,  are  able  to  decompose  that 
very  inert  body,  carbonic  acid,  breathed  out  by  both 
animals  and  plants,  into  free  oxygen  and  carbon,  allow- 
ing the  carbon  to  be  retained  or  utilised  in  the  form 
of    more    or    less    complex    carbohydrates,    and    though 


^  See  eepecially  the  exteosive  ex- 
planations in  the  'Rapport  sur  les 
progr^  de  la  Physiol,  g^n.'  (1867, 
p.  188  iqq.):  **Les  ph^nom^nes 
physico-chimiques  qui  se  passent 
dans  les  corps  vivants  sont  exacte- 
ment  les  mdmes,  quant  k  leur  nature, 
quant  aux  lois  qui  les  r^gissent  et 
quant  k  leurs  produits,  que  oeux 
qui  se  passent  dans  les  corps  bruts  ; 
06  qui  diff^re,  ce  sont  seulement  les 


procM^  et  les  appareils  h  Taide  des- 
quels  ils  sont  manifesto.  ...  II 
est  d^jk  prouv^  qu*un  grand  nombre 
de  ph^nom^nes  qui  s'accomplissent 
dans  les  corps  vivants  peuvent  dtre 
reproduits  artificiellement,  en   de- 
hors de  Torganisme,  dans  le  monde 
pnindraL     Mais  ce  que  Ton  ne  pent 
(pas  reproduire,  ce  sont  les  proc^ds 
(et  les  outils  sp^iaux  de  Torganisme 
jvivant"  (p.  222). 
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we  also  know  that  the  red  blood  corpuscles  in  verte- 
brate animals  convey  oxygen  in  a  concentrated  form^ 
through  all  the  organs,  giving  it  up  wherever  it  may 
be  wanted,  the  real  chemical  process  concerned  in  the 
action  of  chlorophyll  is  not  cleared  up;*  and  "no  one 
has  been  able  hitherto  to  explain,  by  a  reference  to 
physical  laws,  the  active  functions  of  the  heart  and 
muscular  wall,"  by  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  efifected.^ 

In  the  explanation  of  many  physiological  phenomena 
no  idea  has  proved  more  fruitful  than  the  con- 
ception of  natural  selection,  introduced  by  Darwin  to 
explain  the  growing  diversity  and  the  purposeful- 
ness  of  organisms.  Coupled  with  the  cellular  theory, 
which  looks  upon  every  living  organism  as  a  society 
of  self-accommodating  individual  imits  or  cells,  forced 
by  circumstances  into  differentiation  of  form  and  into 
divided  labour  or  function,  it  relieved  biologists  of  that 
spectre  of  vitalism  which  still  survived  after  Lotze 
and  Du  Bois-Eeymond  had  placed  the  creative  and 
formative  influence  outside  of  the  mechanism — as  the 
watchmaker  lives  outside  of  the  watch,  which  exhibits 
only  mechanical  contrivances.  That  which  puzzles  the 
spectator  of  the  watch,  as  it  does  the  spectator  of  every 


*  See  Buuge,  *  Physiological 
Chemistry,'   p.    27.5. 

^  "  Iron  plays  an  imjwrtant  jjart  in 
vegetable  life :  we  know  that  chlo- 
rophyll granules  cannot  be  formed 
without  it.  If  plants  are  allowed 
to  grow  in  nutritive  solutions  free 
from  iron,  the  leave**  are  colourless, 
but  become  green  as  soon  an  an 
iron  salt  is  added  to  the  fluid  in 
which  the  roots  are  immersed.     It 


is  even  sufficient  merely  to  brush 
the  surface  of  the  colourleas  leaf 
with  a  solution  of  an  iron  salt  to 
cause  the  api^earance  of  the  green 
colour  in  the  part  thus  jjainted. 
Chlorophyll  itself  contains  uo  iron, 
and  we  do  not  know  in  what  way 
the  iron  is  concerned  in  its  produc- 
tion'' (Bunge,  loc.  cit.,  p.  25).  See 
also  Hertwig,  'The  Cell/  p.  153. 
'  Bunge,  p.  7  ;  cf.  also  p.  275. 
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organism,  is  the  apparent  design  and  purpose,  without 
which  neither  could  be  conceived  to  have  been  formed.^ 
Here,  then,  the  idea  that  it  was  a  process  of  natural 
choice,  of  automatic  adjustment,  which  produced  the 
apparent  end  and  purpose  at  the  moment  when  the 
structure  itself  was  produced,  came  as  a  great  relief.^ 
It  explained  how  it  comes  about  that  nature,  even 
with  unloaded  dice,  so  often — yet  not  always — throws 
doublets.  It  permitted  naturalists  and  physiologists 
to  use  purpose  and  final  cause,  not  as  an  explana- 
tion, but  as  an  indication  where  to  look  for  causal — 
that  is,  for  mechanical — connections.  Accordingly  the 
first  systematic  attempt  to  use  natural  selection  in 
the  explanation  of  the  adjustment  of  the  internal 
parts  of  an  organism,  which  is  due  to  Prof.  Wilhelm 


40. 
Natural 
selection 
within  the 
organism. 


^  "The  main  problem  which  the 
orgauic  world  offers  for  our  solu- 
tion is  the  purposefulness  seen  in 
organisms.  That  species  are  from 
time  to  time  transformed  into  new 
ones  might  perhaps  be  understood 
by  means  of  an  internal  trans- 
forming force,  but  that  they  are 
so  changed  as  to  become  better 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions 
under  which  they  have  to  live  is 
left  entirely  unintelligible"  (Weis- 
mann  on  Nageli's  "Mechanisch- 
Physiologische  Theorie  der  Ab- 
stammungslehre  "  in  *  Essays  upon 
Heredity,'  Engl,  transl.,  p.  257). 

*  See  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Ad- 
dress, "Darwin  versus  Galiani" 
(*Reden,'  vol.  i.  p.  211,  &c.) : 
"Here  is  the  knot,  here  the  great 
difficulty  that  tortures  the  intellect 
which  would  understand  the  world. 
Whoever  does  not  place  all  activity 
wholesale  under  the  sway  of  Epi- 
curean chance,  whoever  gives  only 
his  little  finger  to  teleology,  will 
inevitably   arrive    at    Paley  s    dis- 


carded 'Natural  Theology,' and  so 
much  the  more  necessarily,  the  more 
clearly  he  thinks  and  the  more  in- 
dependent his  judgment.  .  .  .  The 
physiologist  may  define  his  science 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  organisms  from 
internal  causes.  ...  No  sooner  has 
he,  so  to  speak,  turned  his  back  on 
himself  than  he  discovers  himself 
talking  again  of  functions,  per- 
formances, actions,  and  purposes 
of  the  organs.  The  possibility, 
ever  so  distant,  of  banishing  from 
nature  its  seeming  purpose,  and 
putting  a  blind  necessity  everywhere 
in  the.  place  of  final  causes,  appears 
therefore  as  one  of  the  greatest 
advances  in  the  world  of  thought, 
from  which  a  new  era  will  be  dated 
in  the  treatment  of  these  problems. 
To  have  somewhat  eased  the  torture 
of  the  intellect  which  ponders  over 
the  world-problem  will,  as  long  as 
philosophical  naturalists  exist,  be 
Charles  Darwin's  greatest  title  to 
glory"  (p.  216). 
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Eoux  in  his  work  on  the  *  Stru^le  of  the  Parts  in 
the  Organism/  was  hailed  by  Darwin  as  "the  most 
important  book  on  development  that  has  appeared 
for  some  time/'^  In  modem  books  on  physiology  the 
process  of  selection  is  a  familiar  conception;  but  if  in 
natural  history,  in  the  life  of  plants  and  insects,  there 
still  remain  many  extraordinary  instances  of  selection 


^  The  work  appeared  in  1880, 
and  is  referred  to  by  Darwin  in 
a  letter  to  Romanes  ('Life  and 
Letters/  vol.  iii.  p.  244  ;  16th 
April  1881 ),  where  he  suggests 
also  a  similar  consideration  of 
plant  life  and  structure.  It 
has  been  republished  in  Koux's 
'  Oesammelte  Abhandlungen  zur 
Entwickelungsmechanik  der  Oi^gan- 
ismen '  (Leipzig,  1895, 2  vols. ),  with 
an  interesting  preface  (vol.  i.  p. 
139,  &c.),  and  many  historical  and 
critical  digressions.  It  originally 
emanated  from  the  earliest  school 
of  Darwinism  in  Germany,  repre- 
sented by  Haeckel,  Qegenbaur,  and 
Preyer,  at  Jena.  It  has  been 
found  very  suggestive,  and  has 
been  the  beginning  of  a  very 
large  controversial  literature  in 
Germany,  in  which  the  funda- 
mental  problems  of  biology  have 
been  discussed,  and  have  received 
new  formulations.  The  idea  of  the 
struggle  of  individuals  for  survival, 
suggested  by  Darwin,  is  applied  by 
Roux  to  the  different  parts  and 
organs  within  the  developing  or- 
ganism. Du  Bois-Reymond  almost 
contemporaneously  published  his 
brilliant  and  celebrated  address 
on  **  Exercise"  ("Ueber  die 
Uebung,"  *Reden,'  voL  ii.  p.  404). 
In  England  Roux's  suggestive  treat- 
ise does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  noticed,  and  Prof.  Roux 
himself  attributes  this  to  the  in- 
adequate notice  of  the  book  by 
Romanes  in  'Nature'  (vol.  xxiv. 
p.    505),    in    which    his    doctrine 


was  erroneously  compared  with 
Spencer's  ideas  of  '*  direct  equi- 
libration." Prof.  J.  A.  Thomson, 
in  *The  Science  of  Life,'  refers 
to  the  importance  of  Roux's  work 
(pp.  138,  229),  and  of  his  'Archiv 
fiir  Entwickelungsmechanik. '  Roux 
has  been  classed  by  some  of 
his  critics  among  the  "oi*gani- 
cists,"  a  school  represented  in 
France  chiefly  by  Claude  Bernard. 
The  main  thesis  of  this  view 
seems  to  be  that  the  phenomena 
of  life  consist  in  the  play  of  two 
factoi-s — the  organisation  and  the 
environment  of  the  living  thing. 
Roux  applies  the  process  of  natural 
selection  and  consequent  adapta- 
tion, which  Darwin  sees  at  work 
in  a  crowd  of  living  things,  to  the 
organisation  of  the  individuals 
themselves,  each  of  which  is  a 
microcosm,  a  society  of  auton- 
omous units,  say  of  cells.  He 
has  accordingly  gone  a  step 
farther  back  than  the  older 
**  organ iciste,"  studying  the  de- 
velopment, the  genesis  of  the 
organism  on  Darwinian  lines.  M. 
Delage  accordingly  dates  from  him 
a  new  school  of  "  organicism." 
"  L'orgauicisme  commence,  k  mon 
sens,  avec  Descartes  (1642),  se 
continue  avec  Bichat,  Claude 
Bernard,  et  arrive  avec  Roux 
(1881)  h  une  theorie  si  profond^- 
ment  modifi^,  bien  qu'elle  derive 
du  meme  principe,  qu'elle  pent 
dtre  consid^r^  comme  toute 
modeme"  (*L'H^r^it^,  p.  408). 
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for  which  no  teleological  mechanism  has  been  invented, 
still  more  are  we  baffled  by  the  apparent  "  autonomy 
of  the  living  cell,"  in  consequence  of  which  it  is,  e,g,, 
"able  to  select  its  food,  retaining  what  is  useful  and 
rejecting  what  is  harmfuL'*^  And  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  so-called  "wandering  cells,  which  are  actually 
sent  out  by  the  organism  in  order  to  absorb  in  the 
alimentary  canal  food-stuffs,  notably  fat,  returning  with 
it  into  the  blood,  or  to  receive  into  themselves  malig- 
nant bacteria,  making  them  innocuous  by  a  process  of 
digestion  ? "  ^  No  mechanical  physico-chemical  explana- 
tion of  this  process  is  imaginable,  and  the  word 
"  selection,"  with  which  Darwin  charmed  away  so  many 
mysteries,  has  revealed  new  ones  in  their  place.^ 


*  See  the  very  interesting  and 
frequently  quoted  address  by  Prof. 
G.  E.  Rindfleisch  (Wiirzburg,  1888), 
entitled  *  Arztliche  Philusophie,* 
p.  13. 

^  Rindfleisch,  loc.  cit.^  p.  15. 

'  In  thisconnection  it  is  interesting 
to  refer  to  a  discussion  which  was 
raised  by  the  suggestive  address  of 
Prof.  F.  R.  Japp,  entitled,  "Stereo- 
chemistry and  Vitalism"  (*Brit. 
Assoc.  Report,*  1898,  p.  813).  It 
refers  to  the  discovery  by  Pasteur 
of  "chirality"  in  solutions  of 
certain  crystallised  organic  salts, 
on  which  I  reported  in  vol.  i. 
p.  450.  "Pasteur  regarded  the 
formation  of  asynmietric  organic 
compounds  as  the  special  pre- 
rogative of  the  living  organism. 
Most  of  the  substances  of  which 
the  animal  and  vegetable  tissues 
Are  built  up — the  proteids,  ceU- 
ulose  —  are  asymmetric  organic 
compounds."  Now,  in  his  ex- 
periments on  fermentation  Pasteur 
found  that  "  the  asymmetric  living 
oi^ganism    selected    for    its    nutri- 


ment that  particular  asymmetric 
form "  out  of  a  mixture  of  two 
enantiomorphous  compounds  held 
in  solution  — "  which  suited  its 
needs — and  left  the  opposite  form 
either  wholly  or,  for  the  most 
part,  untouched"  (p.  817).  Prof. 
Japp  proceeds  to  consider  the 
opinion  then  formed  by  Pasteur, 
"  that  compounds  exhibiting  optical 
activity  have  never  been  obtained 
without  the  intervention  of  life" 
(p.  818).  This  view,  to  which 
Pasteur  adhered,  and  which  he 
defended  against  eminent  op- 
ponents, has  been  frequently 
challenged,  and  seemed  definitely 
set  aside  by  the  explanation  of 
Prof.  Emil  Fischer  of  Berlin,  and 
by  Jungfleisch's  synthesis  of  race- 
mic  acid  and  its  resolution  into 
dextro-  and  Isevo  •  tartaric  acids. 
.  .  .  "Consequently,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  chemists  hold  that 
the  foregoing  synthesis  and  separ- 
ation of  optically  active  compounds 
have  been  effected  without  the 
intervention  of  life,  either  directly 
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41. 
Mobility  of 
living 
matter. 


Another  property  of  all  living  matter  which  has  been 
seized  upon  to  furnish  a  definition  of  life  is  its  extreme 
mobility.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  great  difference 
between  living  and  non-living  matter  is  this — that  the 
former  is  in  a  state  of  movable  or  dynamical  equilib- 
rium, whereas  the  latter  tends  always  to  a  condition 
of  i^st  or  of  statical  equilibrium.  This  was  especially 
urged  by  the  late  celebrated  Du  Bois-Eeymond  of 
Berlin,  to  whom  we  owe  the  greater  part  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  physical  and  chemical  changes  exhibited 
in  the  active  nervous  system.  In  comparison  with 
this  property  of  a  dynamical  equilibrium,  explained  by 
the  analogy  of  a  fountain  of  water  or  a  vortex  which 
change  their  substance  whilst  maintaining  their  form, 
other  older  distinctions  which  had  been  drawn  between 
organised  and  unorganised  bodies  sank  into  insignificance.^ 


or  iuiUrectly."  (p.  824).  Prof. 
Japp  and  Prof.  Cruin  Brown  of 
EtUuburgh  are  of  the  opposite 
upiuiou,  inasmuch  as  in  the  view 
of  the  former  "the  action  of  life, 
which  has  been  excluded  during 
the  previous  stages  of  the  pro- 
cess, is  iutroiluced  the  moment 
ihe  operator  begins  to  pick  out 
the  two  euantiomorphs/'  as  was 
dune  by  Jungfleisch. 

*  Among  the  older  discussions 
of  the  best  way  of  defining  life 
which  belong  to  the  second 
third  of  the  century,  we  have 
in  (termany  the  various  writings 
of  Du  Bois  -  Ueymond  ('Reden,' 
notably  vi>l.  ii.  p.  25)  ;  in  France 
thivse  of  Claude  Bernard  ('  Pheno- 
m5ues  de  la  vie,*  notably  vol.  i.  p. 
21,  Ac.)  ;  in  Kngland  the  'Biology*  * 
of  Mr  Herl»ert  Spencer.  The  two 
last-named  authors  examine  with 
siuiie  care  the  definitions  of  earlier 
writers.     All  three  should  be  read 


and  re-read  by  any  one  who  desires 
to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  subject.  Du  Bois-Reymond's 
definition  shows  the  preponderat- 
ing influence  of  the  ideas  which 
governed  the  Berlin  school  of 
physiology,  and  which  centred  in 
Helmholtz's  tract  on  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Energy.  Claude  Bernard, 
defines  life  by  the  words  "  La  vie,] 
c'est  la  creation."  Organisation! 
and  disorganisation  are  the  two 
sides  of  this  process,  organisation 
and  environment  the  two  factors. 
The  doctrine  of  evolution  goes  a 
step  farther  back,  and  attempts  to 
analyse  "organisation."  The  pro- 
cess of  creation  is  to  Mr  Herbert 
Spencer  a  process  of  development. 
The  word  creation  in  the  older  sense 
ceases  to  have  a  meaning.  Of  more 
recent  date  are  the  discussions  of 
the  subject  in  the  very  interesting 
work  of  Carl  Hauptmann,  *Die 
Metaphysik  in  der  modemen  Physio- 
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It  is  true  that  not  all  parts  of  a  higher  organism  are 
subject  to  this  continued  change,  but  those  that  are  not 
— such  as  the  skeleton  of  an  animal  or  the  trunk  of  a 
tree — are  automatically  deposited  by  the  living  organism 
for  the  purpose  of  external  or  internal  support,  protection, 
or  communication.  They  are  the  permanent  mechanism 
by  which  the  economy  and  administration  of  the  society 
of  living  units  or  cells  are  kept  up.  These  it  has  been 
possible,  in  many  instances,  to  analyse  into  stable 
chemical  compounds,  which   have    been    reproduced    in 

which  we  found  cannot  be  repre- 
sented as  an  independent  vital 
principle,  we  now  'find  cannot  be 
represented  as  a  principle  inherent 
in  living  matter.  If,  by  assuming 
its  inherence,  we  think  the  facto 
are  accounted  for,  we  do  but  cheat 
ourselves  with  pseudo-ideas.  .  .  . 
It  needs  but  to  observe  how  even 
simple  forms  of  existence  are  in 
their  ultimate  nature  incompre- 
hensible, to  see  that  this  most 
complex  form  of  existence  is  in  a 
sense  doubly  incomprehensible.  .  .  . 
While  the  phenomena  (of  life)  are 
accessible  to  thought,  the  implied 
noumenon  is  inaccessible,  .... 
only  the  manifestations  come  within 
the  range  of  our  intelligence,  while 
that  which  is  manifested  lies  be- 
yond it"  (p.  122).  There  seems 
ample  evidence  that  under  difler- 
ent  forms  of  words  Claude  Bernard 
and  Du  Bois-Reymond,  in  his  later 
writings,  arrived  at  similar  con- 
clusions. See  '  La  Science  Ex- 
perimentale/  p.  210,  and  "  Die 
sieben  Weltrathsel"  (*Reden,'  vol. 
i.  p.  381).  "The  mystery  is  thd 
more  profound  the  more  it  ia 
brought  into  contrast  with  the! 
exact  knowledge  we  possess  of  sur-l 
rounding  conditions"  (Prof.  Burdonl 
Sanderson,  'Brit.  Assoc.  Report,*! 
1889,  p.  614). 


logie'  (Jena,  1894,  neue  Aufl.), 
especially  the  last  chapter.  Still 
more  recent  is  the  very  careful 
analysis  contained  in  the  new 
edition  of  Mr  Spencer's  'Biology,' 
notably  vol.  i.  p.  Ill  8qq.  The 
final  conclusion  arrived  at  by  these 
two  latest  philosophers  has  much 
in  common.  Both  strive  after  a 
dynamic  conception  of  life ;  both 
confess  that  such  is  at  present  un- 
attainable— a  desideratum,  not  an 
achievement.  Hauptmann  says  (p. 
386):  "The  most  primitive  life, 
from  which  alone  the  living  world 
on  this  earth  can  have  sprung,  can 
only  be  assumed  to  be  a  species  the 
members  of  which  varied  in  manifold 
ways  and  propagated  themselves. 
Here  we  have  to  do  alreadv  with 
an  eminently  complex  interaction  of 
elementary  processes.  .  .  .  We  still 
absolutely  lack  every  conception  of 
such  a  dynamical  system.  .  .  . 
Likewise  the  origin  of  the  simplest 
living  substance  is  mechanically 
quite  unknown  and  uncompre- 
hended.  .  .  .  The  individual  forms 
of  life  stand  in  the  midst  of  a 
yet  unintelligible  higher  order  of 
the  material  world."  Similarly 
Mr  Spencer  {loo,  cit.,  p.  120) : 
"  We  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
life  in  its  essence  cannot  be  con- 
ceived in  physico-chemical  terms. 
The  required  principle  of  activity. 


,4|ltll'     -^t9*i.    « 


^r    in;i>.*  'iii.«K  ^lUiii   jh  :il  liu^    iriamimu 
^icn    ii:a.'iie    :Mzin*iiiiiiis   ir*!^  our  "^itt  ~3i 

^Liii  emfJTi'j  -^niii    iie    ^r^tmcrnim    if   aQasnai.  do  not 

i'^  2:Lri2.T  nutCdmi-r^Cf.ees.  i^  w^^nlii  lie  die 
zii:^  iariz^  '^e  izizer  fCncinire  it  ufae  eTPgrml  and 
ir.:er:ial  ■riiTirjr.rntai;  necessanr  for  is  3eif<oufla:Ttti0ii 
an-:  ifrtiTitiv.  X^r  -iij  we  aeem  to  aec  any  iieaici  tiiei 
real  secret:  ot  analv^in:?  more  cL^eelir  che  ehemiral  and 
phjsical  changes,  "±6  mecabijliszn,  che  rhjchmkal  piwjfiwfw 
which  constitute  this  actzritr.  We  call  it  nntiitiaB  or 
respiration^  assimilation  and  (iTWtfpfmilation,  ojadaAm,  and 
reduction — storing  up  and  letting  Lxwe  of  enezgr.  We 
picture  to  ourselves  the  building  up  of  more  and  more 
oomplicate<l  chemical  molecules,  containing  thouaandB  of 
atoms,  in  a  temporary  and  easily  disturbed  eqnilibriimi, 
and  the  subsequent  breaking  down  again  of  these  complex 
stnictures  by  gradual  decomposition  or  by  sudden  explo- 
sions due  to  external  stimuli,  or  by  the  still  more  myateri- 
OU8  directive  action  of  conscious  will :  we  liken  them  to 
the  pulling  of  a  trigger,  or  the  gathering  up  and  letting 
loose  of  a  destructive  avalanche  by  the  motion  of  a  flake  of 
snow  on  the  top  of  a  peak.  We  see  how  this  metabolism, 
tliin  ''  StofT-  und  Kraft- wechsel/'  goes  on  in  the  Bmallest 
ania:ba  in  rhythmical   movements,  and  how,  in  higher 
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organisms,  it  is  divided  into  many  stages,  allocated  to 
special  cells  or  to  quite  distinct  classes  of  beings,  some 
of  which,  like  plants,  take  upon  themselves  the  first 
important  steps  of  the  anabolism,  so  that  others — the 
animals — may  carry  it  a  stage  higher,  preparing  a  dis- 
charge, or  catabolism,  which  becomes  more  and  more 
effective,  till  it  reaches  the  unique  nervous  function 
which  accompanies  the  highest  phenomenon  of  animal 
activity — the  mental  process.  Claude  Bernard^  has 
put  into  classical  words  the  rationale  of  this  process. 
"  If,  in  the  language  of  a  mechanic,  the  vital  phenomena 
. — namely,  the  construction  and  destruction  of  organic 
substance — may  be  compared  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  a 
weight,  then  we  may  say  that  the  rise  and  fall  are 
accomplished  in  all  cells,  both  plant  and  animal,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  animal  element  finds  its 
weight^  already  raised  up  to  a  certain  level,  and  that 
hence  it  has  to  be  raised  less  than  it  subsequently  falls. 


^  *  Ph^Dom^nes  de  la  vie,'  &c., 
vol.  it  p.  513.  It  is  one  of  Claude 
Bernard's  greatest  merits  to  have 
corrected  the  earlier  formula  in 
which  the  circulation  of  matter  had 
been  expressed.  Dumas  and  Bous- 
singault  had  said  :  "  L*oxyg^ne  en- 
levi  par  les  animaux  est  restitu^ 
par  les  v^g^taux.  Les  premiers 
consomment  de  Toxyg^ne ;  les 
seconds  produisent  de  Toxyg^ne. 
Les  premiers  brCdent  du  carbone ; 
les  seconds  produisent  du  carbone. 
Les  premiers  exhalent  de  I'acide 
carbonique ;  les  seconds  fixent  de 
Tacide  carbonique."  On  this  pass- 
age Claude  Bernard  has  the  fol- 
lowing  comment :  "  Cette  loi  qui 
sous  la  forme  pr^^ente  exprime 
avec  T^rit^  le  m^canisme  d'une  dee 
plus  g^ndes  harmonies  de  la  nature 
est  une  loi  cosmique  et  non  une  loi 


physiolog^que.  Appliqu^  en  phy- 
siologic, elle  n*explique  pas  les 
ph^nom^nes  individuels :  elle  ex- 
prime  comment  I'ensemble  des 
animaux  et  I'ensemble  des  plant es 
se  comportent  en  definitive  par 
rapport  au  milieu  ambiant.  La  loi 
dtablit  la  balance  entre  la  somme 
de  tous  les  ph^nom^nes  de  la  vie 
animate  et  de  la  vie  v^^tale :  elle 
n'est  point  ^expression  de  ce  qui 
se  passe  en  particulier  dans  un 
animal  ou  une  plante  donnes"  (p. 
512).  This  false  direction,  which 
had  been  introduced  into  physio- 
logy a  generation  earlier,  Claude 
Bernard  corrected  by  the  view  that 
the  circulation  of  matter  takes 
place  not  only  between  the  two 
kingdoms  of  nature  but  in  every 
elementary  organism. 
'  Or  its  potentiaL 
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42. 

Anabolism 
and  Gata- 
bolism. 


The  reverse  occurs  in  the  green  plant  cells.  In  a  word, 
of  the  two  movements,  that  of  descent  is  preponderant 
in  the  animal,  that  of  ascent  in  the  vegetable."  No  one 
has  done  greater  service  to  the  fixing  of  our  ideas  on 
this  subject  than  Dr  Gaskell  when  he  analysed  the 
whole  process,  called  "  Metabolism  "  by  Professor  Michael 
Foster  after  Schwann,  into  the  two  complementary  pro- 
cesses of  Anabolism  the  upward,  and  Catabolism  the 
downward,  movement  —  the  winding  up  and  rimning 
down  of  the  clock,  the  preparation  and  loading  of  the 
explosive  and  the  discharge  of  the  gun.^ 


*  The  introduction  of  these  terms 
is,  however,  connected  with  a 
special  view  —  differing  somewhat 
from  that  suggested  by  the  formula 
of  Claude  Bernard — which  is  now 
very  generally  adopted  in  text- 
books of  physiology.  Prof.  Burdon 
Sanderson  has  given  a  lucid  state- 
ment of  this  difference  in  his 
entitled  **  Elementary 
of  Physiology,"  before 
Assoc,  in  1889  ('Report,' 
He  there  says  :  "  A  char- 
of  living  process  ...  is 
is   a  constantly   recurring 


Address, 
Problems 
the  Brit, 
p.  613). 
acteristic 
that   it 

alternation  of  opposite  and  comple- 
mentary states,  that  of  activity  or 
discharge,  that  of  rest  or  restitu- 
tion. Is  it  so  or  is  it  not  ?  In  the 
minds  of  most  physiologists  the 
distinction  between  the  phenomena 
of  discharge  and  the  phenomena 
of  restitution  {Erholung)  is  funda- 
mental, but  beyond  tliis  unanimity 
ceases.  Two  distinguished  men — 
Prof.  Hering  and  Dr  Gaskell — 
have  taken,  upon  independent 
grounds,  a  different  view  to  the 
one  above  suggested,  according  to 
which  life  consists  not  of  alterna- 
tions between  rest  and  activity, 
charge  and  discharge,  loading  and 
exploding,  but  between  two  kinds 
of  activity,  two  kinds  of  explosion, 


which  differ  only  in  the  direction 
in  which  they  act,  in  the  circum- 
stance that  they  are  antagonistic  to 
each  other.  Now,  when  we  com- 
pare the  two  processes  of  rest  .  .  . 
and  discharge  .  .  .  with  each  other, 
they  may  further  be  distinguished 
in  this  respect,  that  whereas  resti- 
tution is  autonomic,  the  other  ^is 
occasional — f.e.,  takes  place  only  at 
the  suggestion  of  external  influ- 
ences. .  .  .  It  is  in  accordance  with 
the  analogy  between  the  alternation 
of  waking  and  sleeping  of  the  whole 
organism,  and  the  corresponding 
alternation  of  restitution  and  dis- 
charge, of  every  kind  of  living 
.substance,  that  physiologists  by 
common  consent  use  the  word 
stimulus  {Reiz)f  meaning  thereby 
nothing  more  than  that  it  is  by 
external  disturbing  or  interfering 
influence  of  some  kind  that  energies 
stored  in  living  material  are  dis- 
charged. Now,  if  I  were  to  main-* 
tain  that  restitution  is  not  auto- 
nomic, but  determined,  as  waking  is, 
by  an  external  stimulus,  that  it 
differed  from  waking  only  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  stimulus 
acts — i.e.,  in  the  tendency  towards 
construction  on  the  one  hand, 
towards  destruction  on  the  other — 
I  should  fairly  and  as  clearly  as 
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The  modem  theories  of  the  cell,  of  metabolism,  and 
selection,  have  also  greatly  influenced  and  modified  our 
conceptions  concerning  the  last  and  most  important  pro- 
perty of  all  living  matter — viz.,  that  it  is  self-reproductive. 
Older  text -books  on  physiology  treated  of  the  great  48. 
problem  of  generation — i.e.,  the  origin  of  a  new  individual  **°°- 
— as  a  phenomenon  of  organised  life  which  stood  quite 
isolated;  and  although  the  sexual  difference  in  plants 
and  animals  had  early  led  to  certain  analogies,  to  similar 
terminology,  and  to  vague  inferences,  the  mysterious 
,  phenomena  of  generation,  and  especially  of  sexual  genera- 
tion, were  not  brought  into  line  with  the  general  pro- 
perties of  all  living  matter  till  about  fifty  years  ago. 
Even  Johannes  Miiller  in  his  great  text  -  book  on 
Physiology,  which  takes  a  much  wider  view  of  the  sub- 
ject than  any  work  before  it,  treats  of  the  reproduction 
of  tissues  and  of  generation  in  quite  separate,  seem- 
ingly disconnected,  parts  of  his  work.  Into  this  im- 
certainty  only  little  light  was  thrown  by  the  original 
propounders  of  the  Cellular  theory,  who,  misled  by  the 
supposed  analogy  of  cells  and  crystals,  imagined  that 
cells  originated  out  of  the  surrounding  cell  sap,  as 
crystals  solidify  out  of  the  solution  or  mother  liquor.! 
Correcter  views  were  gradually  elaborated  by  botanists. 
Mohl  emphasised  the  important  part  which  protoplasm 
plays  in  the  formation  of  cells.  Nageli  established  the 
process  of  intussusception  as  against  external  accretion ; 
anatomists  like  Max  Schulze  and  Briicke  joined  hands, 


possible  express  the  doctrine  which 
Dr  GaskeU  and  Prof.  Hering  have 
embodied  in  words  which  have  now 
become  familiar  to  every  student. 
The  words  in  question — *  anabolism,' 


which,  being  interpreted,  means 
winding-up,  and  '  catabolism,'  run- 
ning down — are  the  creation  of  Dr 
GaskeU." 
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44. 

The  proto- 

pUsraic 

theory. 


and  the  year  1863  is  usually  given  as  that  in  which 
the  protoplasmic  theory  was  established.  According  to 
this  view  protoplasm  is  the  element  or  unit  of  all  living 
substance :  it  grows  through  assimilation  (intussusception 
and  excretion),  and  multiplies  (t.e.,  gives  rise  to  other 
living  units)  by  subsequent  division.  This  process  was 
found  to  be  fundamental :  it  describes  the  growth  of 
the  simplest  and  the  most  complicated  organisms  as 
beginning  alike  with  a  unit  cell,  which  may  or  may 
not  grow  by  division;  it  is  the  formula  of  growth, 
restitution,  and  generation  (whether  sexual  or  asexual) ; 
and,  what  is  equally  important,  it  prevails  also  in  patho- 
logical cases — i.e,,  in  the  formation  of  diseased  tissues. 
In  fact,  the  great  generalisation  which  followed  Harvey's 
celebrated  dictum,  "  omne  vivimi  ex  ovo,"  was  put  forth 
by  the  late  Professor  Rudolf  Virchow,  the  eminent 
founder  of  cellular  pathology,  in  his  formula,  "onmis 
cellula  e  cellula."  The  formula  has  in  more  recent 
times  been  further  elaborated  on  the  same  lines  of 
thought  in  proportion  as  the  importance  of  the  nucleus 
or  cell  kernel  has  been  recognised,  or  as  the  granular 
structure  of  protoplasm  has  been  maintained;  leading 
to  analogous  formulae,  such  as  "  omnis  nucleus  e  nucleo," 
"  omne  gianulum  e  granule."     These  formidse  *  are  the 


*  See  Roux  ('Gesammelte  Ab- 
handlungen,'  vol.  L  p.  393) :  "  Un- 
interrupted durability  is  the  in- 
diapensable  condition  of  all  that  is 
organic,  although  this  does  not 
involve  a  dietinction  from  inorganic 
proceMHes.  This  fact  is  expressed 
by  the  fundamental  theses  :  Omne 
vivura  ex  ovo  (Harvey),  Omnis 
cellula  e  cellula  (Virchow),  Onmis 
nucleus     e     nucleo    (Flemming)." 


Hauptmann  ('  Die  Metaphysik,* 
&c,  p.  334)  says :  "  Altmann  for- 
mulates for  himself  in  analogy 
with  these  biological  principles  the 
further  principle,  '  Omne  granulum 
e  granulo.' "  On  Altmann's  theory 
of  the  '*bioblasts"  as  elementary 
organisms,  see  Tves  Delage, 
'L'H^r^ite,'  p.  498,  kc,  Hertwig, 
*The  Cell,*  p.  24. 
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expression  of  anatomical  observations  and  theories  repre- 
senting an  enormous  amount  of  research,  labour,  and  in- 
genuity, but  they  involve  no  new  line  of  reasoning,  and 
they  belong,  accordingly,  more  to  the  history  of  Science 
than  to  that  of  Thought. 

The  first  to  attempt  a  mechanical  explanation  of  the  „     ^', 

*  ^  Spencers 

process  of  cellular  division  was  Mr  Herbert  Spencer,^  oV^'^JtS!* 
who,  in  his  'Principles  of  Biology'  (1863),  pointed  out 
that  there  exists  a  limit  of  growth  through  assimilation 
or  intussusception,  inasmuch  as  volume  and  mass  increase 
at  a  greater  rate  than  the  surrounding  surface  through 
which  communication  with  the  environment  is  afforded. 
A  resultant  tension  brings  about  an  increase  of  surface 
through  rupture,  and  restores  the  balance  between  the 
contained  mass  and  the  surface.  In  his  analysis  of  this 
process  of  readjustment,  Spencer  has  given   mechanical 


^  The  principle  here  referred  to 
sometimes  goes  under  the  name  of 
the  Letickart-Spencer  principle,  it 
having  been  suggested  independ- 
ently by  Rudolf  Leuckart,  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  Alexander  James.  It 
requires,  of  course,  a  great  many 
qualifications.  See  the  '  Principles 
of  Biology,'  vol.  i.  part  2,  chap.  i. 
But  "it  follows  from  these  con- 
siderations that  the  cell  can  never 
surpass  a  certain  size ;  for  if  the 
disturbance  of  metabolism  that 
arises  because  of  the  increasing 
disproportion  between  the  more 
superficial  and  the  deeper  layers 
has  reached  a  certain  extent,  the 
cell  can  no  longer  continue  living 
in  its  existing  form.  Thus  the 
remarkable  fact  is  explained  very 
simply,  that  no  cells  of  constant 
form  are  known  that  are  larger 
than  a  few  millimetres  in  diameter, 
and  thus  we  are  made  to  under- 
stand   why    the    development    of 


large  organisms  is  only  possible 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  living 
substance  into  an  aggi-egate  of 
small  cells  instead  of  into  a  single 
cell,  for  example,  of  the  size  of  a 
man.  ...  If,  therefore,  the  living 
substance  of  such  a  cell  is  not  to 
perish  by  growth,  at  some  period  in 
its  growth  a  correction  of  this  dis- 
proportion between  mass  and  sur- 
face and  of  the  disturbance  of 
metabolism  conditioned  by  it  must 
come  in :  such  a  correction  is  realised 
in  the  reproduction  of  the  cell  by 
division.  The  reproduction  of  the 
cell  by  division  is  accordingly  to  be 
considered  merely  as  a  result  of 
growth,  and  the  morphologists  for 
a  long  time  have  rightly  termed 
reproduction  a  continuation  of 
growth,  *  a  growth  beyond  the 
measure  of  the  individual'"  (Ver- 
wom,  'General  Physiology,'  Elngl. 
transl.,  p.  530,  kc.) 
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biologists  a  formula  which,  like  his  physiological  units, 
has  helped  to  give  precision  and  direction  to  reasoning 
on  these  subjects.  But  as  growth  has  a  natural  limit 
and  leads  to  division,  so  reproduction  through  division 
appears  to  have  a  limit  also.  "  Only  the  very  lowest 
organisms,  such  as  fission  fungi,  appear  to  be  able  to 
multiply  indefinitely  by  repeated  divisions:  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  the 
general  law  may  be  laid  down  that,  after  a  period  of 
increase  of  mass  through  cell  division,  a  time  arrives 
46.  when  two  cells  of  diflferent  origin  must  fuse  together, 
of  two  ^^  producing  by  their  coalescence  an  elementaiy  organism 
which  affords  the  starting-point  for  a  new  series  of 
multiplications  by  division."  ^  Fertilisation  is  now 
known  to  be  a  cellular  problem.  As  such  it  has  been 
studied  in  favourable  cases  which  permitted  of  direct  ob- 
servation, and  what  has  been  ascertained  in  those  cases 
— exhibiting  in  general  the  same  common  features  and 
phases  of  development — has  by  inference  imder  the  great 
generalisations  of  the  cellular  theory  been  extended  to 
all  living  things  in  which  sexual  differentiation  exists, 
be  they  animals  or  plants.^     The  male  and  the  female 


elements. 


1  Hertwig,  '  The  Cell,'  p.  252. 
The  procesij  may  be  looked  at  as  an 
mstance  of  the  cyclical  order  of 
chauge.  "  The  multiplication  of  the 
elementary  organif*m,  and  with  it 
life  itself,  resolves  itself  into  a 
cyclic  })roces8.  .  .  .  Such  cycles  are 
termed  generation  cycles.  They 
occur  in  the  whole  organic  king- 
dom in  the  most  various  fi»rms." 
Similarly  Sir  M.  Foster  ('Text-book 
of  Physiology,'  5th  ed.,  p.  1555),  as 
(juoted,  aupra^  p.  289.  We  may 
add  that  from  a  still  broader  stand- 
point, which  we  may  call  that  of 


bionomics  —  in  distinction  from 
biology  —  the  cycle  never  repeats 
itself,  but,  owing  to  overcrowding 
and  selection,  something  dififerent, 
more  complex — i.e.,  externally  or 
internally  better  endowed — is  pro- 
duced. Philosophically  w*e  call  this 
progress. 

'■*  There  exists  no  more  remark- 
able instance  of  the  extension  of 
natural  knowledge  by  a  process  of 
very  incomplete  induction  than  the 
gradual  firm  establishment  of  the 
now  universally  adopted  doctrine  of 
fertilisation,  no  more  brilliant  refu- 
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elementB  concerned  have  both  been  recognised  to  be 
cells,  both  have  been  found  to  undergo,  before  what  is 
termed  the  stage  of  maturity,  similar  preparatory  changes. 
The  changes  represent,  as  it  were,  the  last  stages  of  their 
independent  existence  as  living  cells.  After  these 
changes  have  taken  place  they  can  only  enter  into  a 
new  cycle  of  existence,  exhibiting  new  powers  of  growth 
and  division  by  a  process  of  fusion  where  each  supplies 
what  in  the  other  is  wanting  to  start  on  a  new  cycle  of 
life — i.e.,  of  diflferentiation  and  development. 

Thus  the  vague  theories  of  former  times,  which  reach 
far  into  the  nineteenth  century,  the  speculations  of  the 
Spermatists  and  the  Ovists,  have  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  beginning  with  Pringsheim*s  observation  in  1869 
of    the    pairing   of    the   swarm-spores   of    certain   algae. 


tation  of  the  purely  enumerative, 
or  all-case  method.  The  number 
of  instances  in  which  the  process 
of  fertilisation,  with  its  various 
preparatory  stages  and  its  conse* 
quences,  can  be  actually  observed 
is  infinitesimally  small  compared 
to  the  number  of  different  species 
and  varieties  in  which  it  is  end- 
lessly repeated  on  lines  which  no 
biologist  doubts  to  be  essentially 
the  same.  M.  Yves  Delage  says  : 
"  C'est  une  chose  remarquable  com- 
bien  certains  Stres,  par  des  particu- 
larites  en  apparence  sans  int^ret 
ont  facility  la  solution  de  certains 
probl^mes  presque  insolubles  en 
dehors  d'eux.  L'Ascaris  mcgaloce- 
phala  [the  round  •  worm  of  the 
horse,  first  observed  by  van  Bene- 
den  in  1883],  par  le  petit  nombre 
de  ses  chromosomes,  les  Echino- 
dermes  [sea  urchins,  Ace]  par  la 
facility  avec  laquelle  ils  acceptent 
la  f^ondation  artificielle,  ont  fait 
faire,  en  dix  ans,  plus  de  progr^ 


aux  questions  relatives  h  la  f ^conda- 
tion  que  n'ont  fait  avant  ou  depuis 
tous  les  autres  animaux  r^unis. 
Dans  I'Ascaride,  le  testicule  forme 
un  long  tube  et  les  diverscH  phases 
de  la  8permatogdn6se  R'accompUs- 
sent  dans  les  regions  difil^rentes  de 
I'organe :  il  y  a  une  zone  h  sper- 
matogonies,  une  zone  h  spermato- 
cytes en  voie  d'accroissement,  une 
zone  oti  se  font  les  divisions  r4- 
ductrices  et  une  enfin  oU  les  sper- 
matides  se  transforment  en  sper- 
matozoides"  (*  L'H^r^it^,'  p.  133). 
See  on  the  variety  of  objects  which 
have  lent  themselves  to  the  gradual 
unravelling  of  the  processes  of  cell 
division,  nuclear  division,  fusion  of 
nuclei,  cleavage  and  embryonic  de- 
velopment, notably  the  volume  of 
Prof.  Val.  Haecker,  *  Praxis  und 
Theorie  der  Zellen-  und  Befrucht- 
ungslehre'  (Jena,  1899).  A  very 
lucid  summary  is  contained  in  J. 
A.  Thomson's  *  The  Science  of  Life ' 
(1899). 
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47. 
New 
problems. 


And  centring  in  van  Beneden's  discovery,*  been  replaced 
by  definite  conceptions  capable  of  typical  description. 
This  typical  process  consists  in  the  fosion  of  certain 
parts  of  the  male  and  female  cells, — the  nuclei  or 
kernels  playing  an  important  if  not  the  essential  part 
Many  biologists  of  the  foremost  rank,  notably  in 
Germany  and  France,  have  contributed  to  make  clearer 
the  various  lines  in  this  typical  picture  of  the  most 
mysterious  process  in  the  physical  organism,  whilst 
every  new  discovery  has  brought  with  it  new  and 
unanswered  questions  or  given  a  novel  aspect  to  older 
problems. 

Of  these  problems,  those  of  heredity  and  variation 
are  at  present  by  far  the  most  important.  Both 
the  cellular  theory  of  living  matter  and  the  theory 
of  natural  selection,  including  the  principles  of 
differentiation  and  of  the  division  of  physiological 
labour,  converge  upon  these  two  great  facts  of 
modem   biology.     The  theory  of  natural  selection  pre- 


^  See  last  note.  "Since  the 
researches  of  0.  Hertwig  and 
others  in  1875,  it  had  been  clear 
that  each  parent  contributes  a 
single  germ -cell  to  the  formation 
of  the  offspring ;  but  the  masterly 
researches  of  E.  van  Beneden 
(1883)  showed  that  every  nucleus 
of  the  ofinpring  may  contain  nuc- 
lear substance  derived  from  each 
of  the  parents,  a  conclusion  which 
is  visibly  demonstrable  for  a  few 
of  the  firnt  steps  in  cleavage.  In 
fact,  van  Beneden  to  some  extent 
proved  what  Huxley  had  foreseen 
when  he  said,  in  1878,  *It  is 
conceivable,  and  indeed  probable, 
that  every  part  of  the  adult 
contains  molecules,  derived  both 
from    the    male    and    from     the 


female  parent ;  and  that,  regarded 
as  a  mass  of  molecules,  the  entire 
oi^ganism  may  be  compared  to  a 
web,  of  which  the  warp  is  derived 
from  the  female,  and  the  woof 
from  the  male'"  (J.  Arth.  Thom- 
son, *The  Science  of  Life,'  p. 
129).  Another  theoretical  antic- 
ipation is,  according  to  Haecker 
{loc.  cU.y  p.  133),  the  **  Idioplasma " 
of  Nageli :  "  The  heritable  sub- 
stance, organised,  possessing  a  com- 
plex structure,  transmitted  from 
one  generation  to  another,"  which 
was  "about  the  same  time  identi- 
fied  by  Strassburger,  O.  Hertwig, 
von  Kolliker,  and  Weismann,  with 
the  chromatin  substance  of  the 
nucleus." 
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supposes  the  fact  of  heredity — that  is,  the  transmission 
of  characters  peculiar  to  the  parents  (be  they  acquired 
by  them  or  not),  and  the  fact  of  variation,  but  it  does 
not  explain  them.  It  does  not  give  any  intelligible 
description  of  the  means  which  nature  uses  to  secure 
that  continuity  of  change  which  is  marked  on  the  one 
side  by  a  faithfulness  to  certain  typical  forms,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  gradual  development.  The  cellular 
theory  permits  us  to  comprise,  under  the  general 
cat^ories  of  cell-growth,  cell-division,  and  cell-fusion, 
the  great  facts  of  the  history  of  all  living  matter,  but 
it  does  not  explain  how  that  apparent  sameness  of 
structure  which  the  ultimate  morphological  imit,  the 
cell,  presents  to  our  view,  develops  into  that  variety 
of  recurrent  forms  which  make  up  the  wealth  and 
the  order  in  the  world  of  natural  objects.  The  older 
naturalists  were  divided  into  two  distinct  schools:  one 
believed  in  pre-formation  with  development — the  older 
meaning  of  "evolution";  the  other  in  after-formation, 
or  "  epigenesis."  The  former  foundered  on  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  or  making  plausible  how  all  the  germs 
of  hundreds  of  succeeding  generations  could  be  contained 
in  the  first  ancestor;  the  latter  failed  to  explain  how 
nature  was  able  to  build  up  by  mechanical  forces  out 
of  unorganised  matter  a  structure  resembling  the  parent 
structures.  The  suggestion  of  a  "nisus  formativus," 
which  we  owe  to  the  celebrated  Blumenbach,  is  only 
a  definition  of  the  difficulty,  not  an  explanation. 

The  three  distinct  ideas  represented  by  these  historic 
terms  occur  again  in  modem  biology,  though  altered  to 
suit  the  vast  extension  of  actual  knowledge  of  facts,  and 
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the  three  great  generalisations  mentioned  above.  Out 
oi  tlie  three  ideas  of  pre-formation,  after-formation,  and 
the  directive  principle,  the  three  generalisations,  namely, 
the  cellular  theory,  natural  selection,  and  metaboUsm, 
and  the  enormous  number  of  facts  collected  by  micro- 
scopists  and  naturalists  of  all  kinds,  many  more  or 
less  ingenious  theories  of  life  have  been  put  together. 
None  of  them  has  obtained,  though  some  have  had  a 
very  marked  influence  on  biological  science,  and  even 
«.  on  popular  thought.  Of  these  Prof.  Weismann's  theories 
on  heredity,  of  heredity  are  probably  the  best  known.  Without  en- 
tering upon  the  enormous  array  of  biological  facts  which 
have  been  marshalled  by  supporters  and  opponents  alike, 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  point  out  the  novel  aspects 
and  lines  of  reasoning  which  have  come  into  prominence 
through  the  voluminous  discussion  belonging  to  this 
subject.  They  were  prepared  before  the  appearance  of 
Weismann's  writings  by  the  changed  and  enlarged  con- 
ceptions which  the  discoveries  of  the  middle  of  the 
century  introduced  concerning  the  general  phenomena 
of  Life,  Death,  and  Disease.  Three  distinct  c^victions 
r^arding  these  three  main  aspects  of  the  living  portion 
of  creation  have  been  forced  upon  the  scientific  and 
popular  mind.  Firsts  we  have  the  modem  doctrine  of 
the  ubiquity  of  organisms  and  germs,  at  least  so  far 
as  our  planet  is  concerned :  beyond  this  sphere  we 
can  sav  that  we  know  no  more  of  the  existence 
of  living  matter  than  past  generations.  Secondly,  we 
have  the  generally  i-ecognised  doctrine  that  spontan- 
eous generation  of  living  out  of  not-living  matter  is 
imkuowu  and  inconceivable  imder  such    conditions   as 
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we  can  realise  or  imagine.  And  thirdly,  hand  in  hand 
with  the  conviction  of  this  unique  but  ubiquitous  character 
of  life,  the  impression  of  the  mutual  interdependence  of 
living  creatures  has  gained  ground,  and  has  especially  in- 
fluenced our  ideas  of  the  cause  and  treatment  of  disease. 
In   one  of    those    luminous    addresses    in   which    he       49. 

Biogenesis. 

has  rivalled  the  combination  of  literaiy  with  scientific 
clearness  characteristic  of  the  French  genius,  the  late 
Prof.  Huxley  has  written  the  history  of  Biogenesis^ 
— i,e.,  of  the  theories  of  the  origin  of  life  from 
the  time  of  the  Italian  Redi  down  to  Pasteur,  show- 
ing how  experiment  and  theory  alternately  supported 
and  contradicted  the  doctrine  that  living  matter  could 
be  formed  out  of  not -living  matter,  till  the  great 
French  biologist,  by  his  refined  experiments,  entirely 
banished  from  the  provinces  of  science  and  practice 
the  once  admitted  fact  that,  after  exclusion  or  destruc- 
tion of  all  living  germs,  phenomena  peculiar  to  life,  such 
as  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  could  be  generated. 
Those  great  departments  of  medical  practice,  the  anti- 
septic and  aseptic  treatment,  with  their  enormous  de- 
velopment of  prophylactic  and  antitoxic  methods,  form 
the  daily  and  ever-growing  argument  against  abiogenesis 


^  In  his  presidential  address  t<> 
the  British  Association  in  1870, 
reprinted  in  *  Critiques  and  Ad- 
dresses,' p.  218  iqq,  A  very 
readable  and  much  earlier  deliver- 
ance on  "The  DiflfUsion  of  Life" 
is  that  by  K.  E.  von  Baer,  before 
the  Academy  of  St  Petersburg  in 
1888,  reprinted  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  'Reden,'  ko.,  p.  161  iqq. 
In  the  preface  of  1864  to  this 
reprint,  ^e  illustrious  author  tells 
us   that  between   1810  and   1880 


there  were  probably  few  naturalists 
who  "did  not  consider  the  gener- 
ation  without  parents  of  inferior 
organisms  as  proved,  or  at  least 
as  highly  probable,"  and  he  him- 
self would  not  at  that  time  (1888) 
"  declare  it  to  be  non-existent " 
(p.  173).  In  1864  he  describes  the 
theory  as  having  almost  vanished, 
leaving  the  problem  of  the  first 
l^eginnings  of  life  in  the  number- 
less varieties,  even  after  Darwin's 
hypothesis,  unsolved  (p.  177). 
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— i,e,,  the  generation  of  living  out  of  dead  or  not-living 
matter. 

But  in  proportion  as  abiogenesis  or  spontaneous 
generation  has  disappeared  from  our  scientific  text- 
books, life  being  recognised  as  a  phenomenon  between 
which  and  dead  matter  there  exists  no  intelligible 
and  no  practical  transition  except  that  of  destruction, 
50.       the  ubiquity  of   life  has  forced  itself  more  and  more 

Thenbiqaity  . 

of  life.  on  our  attention.  Not  long  ago,  as  Huxley  tells  us, 
the  adherents  of  spontaneous  generation  urged  as  an 
argument  on  their  side  that  if  biogenesis  be  true, 
innumerable  facts  and  experiments  prove  "  that  the  air 
must  be  thick  with  germs;  and  they  r^arded  this  as 
the  height  of  absurdity.  But  nature,"  as  Huxley  con- 
tinues, "occasionally  is  exceedingly  unreasonable,  and 
Professor  Tyndall  has  proved  that  ordinary  air  is  no 
better  than  a  sort  of  stirabout  of  excessively  minute 
solid  particles."  It  is  now,  after  a  generation  has  passed, 
hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  any  special  experiments  of 
Tyndall  or  of  others,  when  the  daily  press  brings  us 
records  of  the  number  of  billions  of  germs  contained  in 
a  cubic  inch  of  the  atmosphere  of  large  cities,  precisely 
as  it  does  of  the  mortality  of  their  population.  The 
cellular  theory  of  disease  has  been  succeeded  and  ampli- 
fied by  the  baciUar  theory,  and  no  modem  scientific  fact 
has  fastened  on  the  popular  mind  with  a  stronger  hold 
than  the  ubiquity  of  the  micro-organisms,  which,  with 
beneficent  or  fatal  results,  assist  everywhere — chiefly  in 
the  larger  organisms — in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
It  is,  moreover,  only  a  logical  inference  that  if  living 

^  *  Critiques  and  Addreesee,'  p.  233. 
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51. 

The  con- 


matter  is  not  being  continually  formed  out  of  not-living 
matter,  while  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  living 
matter  is  continually  and  everywhere  passing  out  of 
existence,  the  preservation  of  life  is  dependent  upon 
an  enormous  self-overproduction  which,  combined  with 
the  process  of  natural  selection,  secures  its  permanence 
and  the  development  of  the  highest  forms  of  which  it  is 
capable.  The  continuity — i,e,y  the  interdependence — of 
all  living  forms  in  time  and  space  guarantees  the  non-ex-  u^*^^,. 
tinction  of  this  phenomenon,  which,  for  all  that  we  know, 
is  of  a  imique  character.  The  modem  scientific  and  popular 
view  of  life  is  that  it  is  a  unique  phenomenon,  that  it  is 
a  ubiquitous  phenomenon,  at  least  within  the  area  of 
what  we  call  "  our "  world,  and  that  it  is  a  continuous 
phenomenon.  The  unique  character  or  singularity  of 
life  has  been  directly  demonstrated  by  the  sameness  of 
the  ultimate  units  of  all  living  matter,  the  cells,  indirectly 
by  the  refutation  of  the  older  theory  of  spontaneous 
generation ;  and  has  been  enormously  strengthened  by  the 
doctrine  of  descent,  the  phenomena  of  overcrowding,  and 
the  possibility  of  natural  selection.  The  ubiquity  of  life — 
within  certain  limits — has  been  revealed  directly  by  the 
microscope,  and  indirectly  by  the  modem  theories  of 
disease,  and  of  many  forms  of  growth.^     The  continuity  of 


^  There  is  a  striking  passage  in 
Kansen's  'Farthest  North/  vol.  i. 
p.  ^45,  showing  the  ubiquity  of 
organic  germs :  "  When  the  sun's 
rays  had  gained  power  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ice,  and  melted  the 
snow,  so  that  pools  were  formed, 
there  were  soon  to  be  seen  at  the 
bottom  of  these  pools  small  yellow- 
ish brown  spots,  so  small  tliat  at 
first  one  hardly  noticed  them.    Day 


by  day  they  increased  in  size,  and 
absorbing,  like  aU  dark  subetimces, 
the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  they 
gradually  melted  the  imderlying 
ice  and  formed  round  cavities  often 
several  inches  deep.  These  brown 
spots  were  .  .  .  algae  and  diatoms. 
...  I  actually  foimd  bacteria, — 
even  these  regions  are  not  free 
from  them." 
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life  has — as  an  inevitable  corollary— come  more  and 
more  into  prominence.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  as  a  phenomenon  which  is  felt  to 
require  a  mechanical  explanation. 

The  problem  of  the  continuity  in  time  of  the  forms 
and  properties  of  living  matter  forced  itself  on  the  great 
propounder  of  the  modem  theory  of  Descent,  on  Darwin. 
He  looked  upon  the  principle  of  "Reversion* — this  power 
of  calling  back  to  life  long-lost  characters — as  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  the  attributes  of  inheritance." 

At  the  end  of  his  second  great  work,  ten  years  after 
the  appearance  of  the  *  Origin  of  Species/  he  ventured  on 
a  hypothetical  explanation,  his  theory  of  "  PangenesiB,'' 
"  which  implies  that  the  whole  organisation,  in  the  sense 
of  every  atom  or  imit,  reproduces  itself ;  hence  ovules  and 
pollen-grains,  the  fertilised  seed  or  egg,  as  well  as  birds, 
include  and  consist  of  a  multitude  of  germs  thro¥m  off 
from  each  separate  atom  of  the  organism." '  This  idea, 
as  the  author  himself  admitted,  and  as  has  since  fre- 
quently been  pointed  out,  was  not  fundamentally  new :  it 
had  been  anticipated  by  Buffon  in  his  celebrated  "organic 
molecules,"  and  since  Darwin  it  has  been  restated  and 
adapted  in  various  modified  forms.  It  is  hardly  an  ex- 
planation, but  it  is  a  statement  which  emphasises  the 
great  fact  of  modem  biology, — the  fact  brought  out  by 
the  cellular  theory,  that  the  units  of  life  are  not  the  large 
vJHible  organisms  which  were  formerly  studied  by  prefer- 
once,   but   tlie    innumerable,   infinitesimal  living   beings 


'  '  AnimalM    and     PUnto    under 
nomeHtifyition,'  vol.  ii.  p.  372. 
'^  *  Aniriialri    and     Plants     under 


Domestication,'  chap.  27,  vol.  iL  p. 
358. 
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called  cells  which,  through  growth  and  reproduction  by 
division  and  fusion,  maintain  life  as  a  continuous  unique 
phenomenon. 

Into  this  view,  which  under  the  special  form  of 
pangenesis  has  not  found  much  favour,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  in  some  form  or  other,  forces  itself  more 
and  more  on  our  attention.  Professor  Weismann  has 
imported  a  further  distinctive  feature,  not  prominently 
brought  out  by  Darwin,  though  it  also  dates  farther 
back  ^  than  the  present  generation. 


^  The  history  of  the  knowledge 
and  theory  of  sex  and  heredity  has 
been  written  in  English  by  Profs. 
Patrick  Geddes  and  J.  Arthur 
Thomson,  in  a  book  entitled  *The 
Evolution  of  Sex '  (1st  ed.  1889) ;  in 
French  by  M.  Yves  Delage,  in  his 
much-quoted  work,  *  La  Structure 
du  Protoplasma  et  les  Th^ries  sur 
I'Hdrddit^  et  les  grands  probl^mes 
de  ]&  Biologie'  (1895).  The  latter 
work  contains  elaborate  criticisms, 
and  finally  inclines  towards  a  theory 
of  life  termed  in  France  **  Organi- 
cisme,"  the  main  idea  of  which  is 
the  assumption  of  two  distinctive 
factors  in  all  the  phenomena  of 
living  matter — viz.,  "Organisation 
and  Environment."  This  view, 
according  to  the  author,  has  not 
yet  gained  sufficient  strength  to 
form  a  definite  current  of  thought 
like  the  three  earlier  views  de- 
fined by  the  terms  "Animisme," 
"  Evolutionisme,"  "  Microm^risme." 
The  first  of  these  centres  in  the  idea 
of  vital  force,  the  second  in  the 
older  school  of  evolution ;  the  last 
begins  with  Buffon,  and  comprises 
the  modem  theory  of  Evolution  with 
Spencer,  Darwin,  Haeckel,  Weis- 
mann. Of  the  last  M.  Delage 
says:  "Ce>  dernier  est,  pour  le 
moment,  I'ouvrage  le  plus  parfait 
cr^  pour  expliquer  YH6r4ddt6  et 


r Evolution.  Nous  croyons  avoir 
montre  qu'il  est  b&ti  d'hypoth^ses 
fragiles,  invraisemblables,  et,  tout 
en  rendant  justice  au  talent  de 
son  architecte,  nous  conseillons  de 
Tadmirer  de  loin  et  de  construire 
aiUeurs  "  (p.  837).  "  Organicisme  " 
is  represented  by  W.  Roux,  Driesch, 
and  0.  Hertwig,  and  is  historically 
traced  back  to  Descartes  (p.  838), 
and  to  von  Baer  and  Claude  Bernard 
(p.  720).  To  the  theories  of  the 
others,  "les  Organicistes  opposent 
le  concours  d'une  determination 
moddrd^  et  des  forces  ambiantes 
toujours  agissautes,  toujours  n^ces- 
saires,  non  comme  simple  condition 
d'activit^,  maia  comme  ^l^ment 
essentiel  de  la  ddtermination  finale  ** 
(p.  720).  As  in  this  account  the 
names  of  Roux,  Driesch,  and  O. 
Hertwig  are  placed  together,  it  is 
well  to  remark  that  since  that  time 
the  two  last-named  authorities  have 
in  various  polemical  publications 
signified  the  divergence  of  their 
fundamental  conclusions  from  the 
later  attitude  which  Prof.  Roux 
has  assumed.  For  those  of  my 
readers  who  desire  to  get  some 
insight  into  the  drift  of  this  most 
recent  and  advanced  controversy, 
in  which  questions  of  principle,  of 
scientific  and  philosophical  method, 
alternate  with  discussions  of  minute 
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Growth  by  intussusception  and  assimilation  has  long 
been  recognised  as    the   characteristic   property  of   all 
living  matter,  of  every  living  cell.     Mechanical  causes 
suffice  to  explain  the  further  process  of  division  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  continued  growth,  the  forma- 
tion of  new  cells  out  of  existing  ones,  the  process  of 
reproduction.     Only  in   the  lower  organisms,  however, 
does    reproduction    exist    simply    as    multiplication    by 
division.     In  all  higher  organisms  at  least,  reproduction 
by    division    seems    connected    with    the    phenomenon 
of   death   of  a    portion    of  the  dividing  organisms:    a 
differentiation  seems   to  set  in  between  the  new  ceUs, 
some  gradually  losing  their  power  of  self -multiplication 
by   division,  and    thus    being   doomed    sooner  or  later 
to  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  organic  existence;  while 
others  retain  this  power  or  regain  it  by  uniting  with 
others — the  process  of  fusion  of  male  and  female  elements 
— and  seem  thus  to  be  specially  endowed  with  the  work 
of  reproduction — i.e.,  the  preservation  of  the  continuity  of 
life.     The  great  morphologist  Eichard  Owen,  about  the 
middle  of   the   century,  in   a  tract  on  Parthenogenesis, 
remarked   that  "not  all   the    progeny   of   the    primary 
impregnated  germ-cell  are  required  for  the  formation  of 
the  body  in  all  animals :  certain  of  the  derivative  germ- 
cells   may  remain   unchanged  and   become   included  in 


einbryological  development,  assisted 
or  disturbed  by  experiments  carried 
on  in  microscopic  dimensions,  I 
recommend,  besides  the  larger  works 
of  Hertwig  and  Roux  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  highly  suggestive 
writings  of  Hans  Driesch,  notably 
his  *  Ajialy  tische  Theorie  der  or- 
ganischen     Entwickelung '    (1894), 


and  'Die  Biologie  als  selbetandige 
Qrundwissenschaft '  (1893).  As  a 
very  helpful  introduction  to  the 
original  views  of  this  writer,  Eng- 
lish readers  will  welcome  the  con- 
cluding chapter  of  Prof.  E.  B. 
Wilson's  book, '  The  Cell  in  Develop- 
ment and  Inheritance'  (1896). 
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5S. 
Oerm-sub- 
and 


that  body,  ...  so  included,  any  derivative  germ-cell  or 
the  nucleus  of  such  may  commence  and  repeat  the  same 
processes  of  growth  by  imbibition,  and  of  propagation  by 
spontaneous  fission  as   those   to  which  itself  owed  its 
origin."^     We  have  here  the  first  enunciation  of  that 
idea  of  a  differentiation  between  the  germ-substance  and  J^dSJ^uS-' 
the    body  -  substance,    between    that   portion  v  of    living  ^^^^' 
matter  which  is  destined  to  preserve  the  continuity  of 
life,  and  that  other  portion  which,  destined  to  differen- 
tiate more  and  more  into  the  aggregate  of  living  cells, 
each  bearing  a  special  form  and  carrying  out  a  special 
function  in  the  economy  of  the  higher  organisms,  is  at 
the  same  time  doomed  to  death,  gradually  losing,  as  it 
does,  its  power  of  assimilation,  growth,  and  division — i.e., 
of    self-preservation.     Prof.  Haeckel    in  1866,  and  Dr 
Jtiger  in  1877,  elaborated  the  idea  further,  pointing  out 
that  the  "germinal"   element    or  substance    was    that 
portion  which   in   the    process    of  division  is   reserved 
for  the  preservation   of  the  species   (the  ^vXov,  hence 
termed  the  phylogenetic  portion),  whereas  the  "  personal " 
element  or  substance  goes  to  form  the  body  or  individual 
(the  ov,  hence  termed  the  ontogenetic  portion).^ 


^  Darwin  quotes  this  passage  in 
a  historical  note  to  his  theory  of 
"  Pangenesis "  in  the  concluding 
chapter  of  his  *  Animals  and  Plants 
under  Domestication'  (vol.  ii.  p. 
376).  He  adds  further,  "By  the 
agency  of  these  germ-cells  Prof. 
Owen  accounts  for  parthenogenesis, 
for  propagation  by  self  -  division 
during  successive  generations,  and 
for  the  repairs  of  injuries.  His 
view  agrees  with  mine  in  the 
assumed  transmission  and  multi- 
plication of  his  germ -cells,  but 
differs  fundamentally  from  mine  in 


the  belief  that  the  primary  germ- 
cell  was  formed  within  the  ovarium 
of  the  female,  and  was  fertilised  by 
the  male.  My  gemmules  are  sup- 
posed to  be  formed,  quite  independ- 
ently of  sexual  concourse,  by  each 
separate  cell  or  unit  throughout  the 
body,  and  to  be  merely  aggregated 
within  the  reproductive  organs." 

^  Complete  references  to  the 
earlier  statements  of  this  theory, 
which,  through  the  various  writings 
of  Prof.  Weismann  (since  1881, 
when  he  read  a  paper,  "On  the 
Duration    of     Life,"     before    the 
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This  proviBional  statement,  which  emphasises  the  now 
generally  recognised  difference  between  the  germ-snb- 
stance  and  the  body-substance,  requires,  however,  two 
further  qualifications  in  order  to  embrace  the  great 
characteristic  facts  of  life  and  death  as  modem  em- 
bryology and  the  phenomenon  of  descent  have  unfolded 
them. 

Only  in  rare  instances  can  we  observe  the  continuity 
of  cells — i.e.f  of  those  organisms  which,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  form  the  ultimate  units  of  living  matter. 
Weismann  recognised,  as  did  the  great  botanist  Nageli, 
and  long  before  both  of  these  the  philosopher  Herbert 
Spencer,  that  though  in  the  cell,  with  its  nucleus  and 
protoplasm,  we  may  have  arrived  at  the  last  microscop- 
ically visible  independent  units  of  life,  we  must — with 
the  atomic  theory  in  chemistry — assume  the  existence 
of  much  smaller  units  in  all  living  matter,  compared  with 
which  even  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  is  a  very  complex 
aggregate.  If  the  continuity  of  life  is  dependent  upon 
that  of  an  underlying  living  substance,  this  substance 
iiHist  be  only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  any  visible  cell 
or  nucleus.     The  conception   of  a  continuous  germinal 

Ofirm-  • 

pjMmaand    siibstauce   has  thus   taken  refuge  in   the  more  refined 

plasma.        coucoption  of  a  germ-plasma,  as  distinguished  from  the 

body  or  somatic  plasma :  the  former  is  immortal  within 

the  limits  of  the  conditions  of  organic  life,  the  latter  is 


54. 


Naturforncher  -  vcrsainmlung  at 
Salzhurp.  reprinted  in  *  Essays  ujx)!! 
HonnUty,'  trainl.  by  Poulton  and 
others,  Oxford  1889 ;  see  also  the 
*  Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Descent,' 
ti-ansl.  by  Meldola,  2  vols.,  1882, 
and  the  earlier  essays  of  Weismann 
mentioned  in  the  preface,  p.  viii.), 


has  l>ecome  both  scientifically  and 
popularly  recognised  and  debated, 
are  given  in  Qeddes  and  Thomson, 
*  The  Evolution  of  Sex,'  p.  93  ;  also 
in  M.  Delage's  great  work,  p.  349, 
&c.,  and  in  Wilson,  'The  Cell,*  p. 
295.  &c. 
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65. 
DifferenlU- 


perishable,  mortal,  doomed,  after  temporarily  serving  the 
purposes  of  individual  development,  to  disappear  from 
the  category  of  living  matter. 

And  secondly,  it  appears  that  the  germinal  substance 
or  germ  -  plasma,  when  once  dififerentiated  from  the  p^J^if™ 
personal  substance  or  body-plasma,  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
perform  unaided  the  function  of  continuous  preservation 
of  the  species  or  phylum.  In  all  the  higher  animals 
the  germ -substance  appears  in  two  distinct  seemingly 
complementary  forms,  and  only  by  the  fusion  of  these 
does  the  development  of  the  germ -substance  become 
possible. 

The  great  diflSculties  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
applying  these  conceptions  (which  have  found  an  ex- 
haustive exposition  in  Prof.  Weismann's  *  Essays  on 
Descent  and  Heredity')  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  have 
been  pointed  out,  and  have  prevented  their  general 
adoption  by  biologists ;  ^  nor  have  the  elaborate  modifi- 
cations introduced  in  Prof.  Weismann*s  later  writings 
tended  to  make  them  more  acceptable ;  the  idea,  never- 
theless, of  a  fundamental  differentiation  of  the  elements 
of  living  matter  into  germinal  and  personal  has  got  hold 
of  the  scientific  mind  at  the  present  day,  and  cannot  be 


^  On  the  objections  of  Prof.  Stras- 
burger,  who  pomta  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  begonias  the  frag- 
ment of  a  leaf  planted  in  moist  sand 
can  reproduce  the  whole  plant ;  of 
Prof.  Vines,  who  shows  that  whole 
groups  of  champignons,  which  propa- 
gate annually,  are  nevertheless  rich 
in  genera  and  species,  wliich  have 
evidently  descended  from  one  an- 
other, see  Yves  Delage,  *  L'Hdr^dit^,* 
p.  526,  &c. ;  *  Nature,'  vol.  x.  p.  621; 
also   0.    Hertwig,   *  The   Biological 


Problem  of  To-day,*  transl.  by  P. 
C.  Mitchell  (1896),  p.  40,  &c.  On 
the  discovery  of  Weismann  "  that 
in  parthenogenetic  ova  only  one 
polar  globule  is  formed,  while  there 
are  always  two  in  ova  which  are 
impregnated,"  and  the  "moment- 
ary "  presumption  in  favour  of  his 
theory  which  it  afforded,  see  *  Essays 
on  Heredity,'  p.  333,  kc. ;  Geddes 
and  Thomson,  *  Evolution  of  Sex,* 
p.  180,  kc.  ;  and  Delage,  'L'Hdrd- 
ditd,'  p.  161. 
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passed  over  in  a  history  of  Thought.  Moreover,  it  has 
made  itself  felt  by  giving  rise  to  two  separate  views  of 
the  cause  of  variation — i.e,,  of  that  phenomenon  in  the 
Uving  creation  on  which  the  entire  modem  theory  of 
descent  is  foimded. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  preservation  of  the  species,  the 
continuity  of  living  forms,  is  dependent  on  the  germ- 
plasma,  whereas  the  somatic  plasma,  from  this  point  of 
view,  only  serves  individual  ends  and  is  a  receptacle  or 
temporary  dwelling-place  for  the  germs  which  it  trans- 
mits but  does  not  create,  the  experiences  of  the  body,  its 
changes  and  development,  can  have  little  or  no  influence 
on  the  hidden  germs  and  their  further  history.  Thus 
56.       Weismann  is  led  to  a  denial  of  the  influence  of  en- 

Weismannv. 

i*°»*«*-  vironment,  of  habit  and  acquired  characters,  except  in 
those  cases  where,  as  in  the  lower  organisms,  no  dif- 
ferentiation has  set  in  between  the  germinal  and  the 
personal  substance.  This  amoimts  to  a  n^ation  of  those 
modifying  influences  which  Lamarck  emphasised,  and 
which  play  such  a  great  part  in  the  theories  elaborated 
by  Darwin,  Haeckel,  and  especially  by  Herbert  Spencer. 
On  the  other  side,  it  has  led  Weismann  to  lay  a  much 
greater  weight  upon  sexual  selection  and  the  effects 
of  crossing  in  the  process  of  descent  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  heredity.  But  for  sexual  selection,  and  the 
endless  combinations  of  different  germ  -  plasmas,  there 
would,  according  to  Weismann,  be  no  variation,  and 
hence  no  development  of  the  higher  forms  of  life.  The 
controversy  turns  mainly  upon  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters,   of  which  indeed  no   genuine   and   authentic 
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cated  case  seems  to  have  been  established.^  On  the  other 
side  the  influence  of  crossing,  of  the  repeated  division 
and  fusion  of  different  germ-plasmas,  to  which  Darwin 
in  his  later  writings  attached  more  and  more  importance, 
and  on  which  Weismann  relies  exclusively  for  an  ex- 
planation of  variation  and  natural  selection,  is  denied 
by  some  biologists  to  tend  in  the  direction  of  the 
gradual  growth  of  definite  characters :  they  point  rather 
to  the  obliterating  and  diluting  influence  of  such  pro- 
miscuous fusion,  and  they  maintain  that  the  presence  of 
an  environment  which  always  acts  in  a  constant  manner  * 
is  indispensable. 

If  we  now  look  back  for  a  moment  on  the  fimda- 
mental  change  of  ideas  which  the  century  has  brought 
about  in  the  biological  aspect  of  nature,  we  are  bound 
truly  to  halt  in  astonishment.  In  no  department  of 
thought  have  comparatively  small  beginnings  and  de- 
tailed discoveries,  referring  to  infinitesimally  small 
phenomena,  led  to  such  revolutionary  ideas  concerning 
those  phenomena  which  most  intimately  affect  our 
personal  interests — the  problems  of  life  and  death,  of 
conduct  and  of  health.  The  whole  of  this  change  has 
been  brought  about  by  introducing  and  extending  those 


^  It  is  needless  to  give  special 
refei^nces,  as  all  the  recent  works 
on  the  subject,  which  have  been 
largely  quoted  in  this  chapter,  deal 
with  this  point.  See,  however, 
Yves  Delage,  *  L'H^r^it^,'  p.  196, 
for  a  very  complete  bibliography. 
He  concludes  as  follows :  "  II  n'est 
pas  d^montrd  que  les  modifications 
acquises  sous  Tinfluence  des  con- 
ditions de  vie  soient  g^n^ralement 


h^r^itaires,  mais  il  parait  bien 
certain  qu'elles  le  sont  quelquefois. 
Cela  depend  sans  doute  de  leur 
nature.  D'aillcurs  on  ne  sait  pas 
quelle  est  dans  ce  r^ultat  la  part 
de  la  transmission  des  modifications 
somatiques  aux  cellules  germinales 
et  celle  de  Taction  directe  des  con- 
ditions ambiantes  sur  celles-ci "  (p. 
221). 
«  Hertwig,  *  The  Cell,'  p.  319. 
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methods  of  investigation  and  reasuning  which  have 
been  learnt  in  the  mechanical,  physical,  and  chemical 
sciences :  the  processes  of  observation,  measurement, 
and  calculation.  And  yet  it  may  be  asked,  have  we 
come  nearer  an  answer  to  tlie  question,  What  is  life  ? 
At  one  time,  for  a  generation  which  is  passing  away, 
we  apparently  had.  But  a  closer  scrutiny  has  convinced 
most  of  us  that  we  have  not.  The  study  of  life  has 
indeed  been  transferred  from  the  higher  and  more  com- 
plex forma  to  the  lower,  the  niinutor,  and  the  simpler: 
and  now  lingers  by  preference  among  cetls,  germs,  and 
primitive  organisms,  out  of  which  we  have  learnt  to 
consider  the  higher  ones  as  put  together  ou  the  prin- 
ciples of  co-operation,  division  of  labour,  and  mutual 
accommoflation.  The  problem  "  What  is  Life  ? "  has 
in  all  this  gained  a  twofold  aspect.  Wberein  consists 
the  peculiarity  of  the  smallest  unit  of  living  as  com- 
pared with  not-living  matter  ?  In  qy^aiaation  we  are 
told,  in  growth  through  intussusception ,  in  metjiiioli&m; 
but  we  are  far  from  being  able  mechanically  to  describe 
these  phenomena  or  processes.  The  spectre  of  a  vital 
principle  still  luiks  behind  all  our  terms.'    On  the  other 

ubjeuta  themmlvoB,  then  ulto  indi- 
calive  of  the  exutance  of  some  ini- 
maWrial  principle  )  Thougli  tbia  u 
mamfOBtad  in  mechamcal  contriv- 
■Doee  which  it  lias  left  behind  with 
iU  ngnsture  upon  them,  it  a  never- 
theleaa  vaguely  imalogous  to  Uie 
seleotive,  purposeful,  or  orderl;^ 
perfomuuioeB  of  a  bum&a  inlellecl 
The  exclusive  atudf  of  detjul  on  the 
one  aide,  the  aspect  of  the  whole  on 
the  other,  wiil  Hi  va;B  induce  oppoaite 
uiswera  to  tbU  queatiou.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  given  in  the 
□at«H  to  this  chapter,  I  may  refer 


'  If  we  broadl]'  Humtnariae  the 
properties  peculiar  to  living  thingx 
which  the  nineteenth  ceuturf  has 
dwelt  OD  in  an  original  manner 
under  the  three  conceptions  of  adap- 
tation (filneHa),  aelec^on  (natural  or 
sexual),  aud  organisation  (order  or 
harmony),  the  queation  preseutB  it- 
self, la  an;  of  these  much- used  terma 
intelligible  or  dehnable  without 
reference  to  something  which  is  ez- 
traneDue  to  the  object  we  treat  of, 
this  refereuco  eiiating  in  our  own 
thinking  or  oontemplsting  mind, 
and,  if  ictuallj  present  in  natural 
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side,  the  union  or  co-operation  of  many  essentially  similar 
units  in  a  complicated  organism  brings  out  more  and 
more,  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  living  things,  a  new 
phenomenon,  a  new  kind  of  imity,  that  which  we  term 
"  individuality,"  the  wealth  of  an  inner  self-conscious  life, 
to  which  the  older  school  of  biologists  attached  primary 
importance.  Life  accordingly  has  now  for  us  two  sides 
— first,  the  life  of  the  smallest,  the  most  primitive  unit 
of  living  matter,  say  the  cell,  the  amcBba,  or,  if  you  will, 
the  idioblast,  the  gemmule,  the  germ-plasma,  the  physio- 
logical unit.  Secondly,  the  life  of  the  complex  society  of 
cells,  the  higher  organism  in  which  the  inner  world  with 
all  its  mental  phenomena  has  become  manifest.  How 
is  the  unity  of  this  higher  complex  possible  ?  In  what 
does  it  consist?  What  can  we  know  of  it?  Neither| 
the  physiological  nor  the  psychological  unity  is  in- 
telligible to  us.  An  eminent  biologist,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  creation  of  an  entire  new  science,  the  late 
Professor  Virchow,  the  founder  of  Cellular  Pathology, 
has  told  us  recently  ^  that  only  since  biologists  have 
ceased  to  try  to  understand  the  unity  of  life  in  the 
higher  organisms,  the  psychological  unity,  and  have 
realised  the  fact  that  the  unity  of  life  is  in  the 
autonomous  cell,  has  biology  in  theory  and  practice 
made  much  progress.  Be  it  so.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  progress  of  biology  depends  entirely  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mechanical  view;   but  from  another  anq 


to  the  foUowing  tracts  which  deal 
specially  with  the  problems  of 
mechanism  and  vitaUsm.  Hans 
Driesch,'  Die  mathematisch-mechan- 
ische  Betrachtung  morphologischer 
Probleme  der  Biologie  *  (Jena,  1891 ) ; 


0.  Biitschli,  'Mechanismus  uud 
Vitalismus'  (Leipzig,  1901);  Eugen 
Albrecht,  *  Vorf ragen  der  Biologie ' 
(Wiesbaden,  1899). 

^  In  the  Huxley  Lecture  of  1898. 
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equally  legitimate  aspect,  the  unity  of  the  complex  as 
the  l>earer  of  all  the  phenomemi  of  higher  or  imier  life 
IK  e^iually  important  In  many  ways  it  is  a  counter- 
part of  the  other,  showing  a  peculiar  continuity  of  its 
own,  that  continuity  which  I  have  made  the  special 
subject  of  this  work.  In  proportion  as  the  biological 
view  of  nature  has  become  the  science  of  the  cell, 
another  science  has  grown  up  which  sets  itself  to  study 
tliis  higher  phenomenon  of  living  matter,  the  pheno- 
menon of  mind,  directly  by  the  methods  of  the  exact 
fti.  sciences.  This  is  the  modem  Science  of  Psycho-physics. 
t«^i«jjg*">-  Even  the  microscopist  and  biologist  of  the  most  modem 
type  are  occasionally  startled  by  phenomena  akin  to 
ttioHe  which  commonly  are  only  visible  in  the  highest 
organisms.  Psychical  existence,  an  inner  side  to  the 
cxt<5mal  phenomena  of  motion,  has  accordingly  been 
attributed  by  eminent  representatives  of  the  mechanical 
view  of  biological  phenomena  to  the  lowest,  the  most 
primitive,  unit  of  living  matter.  Another  school  of 
science  has  set  itself  to  study  this  inner  side  of  liv- 
ing organisms  in  its  more  perfect,  as  it  were  full- 
grown,  manifestations,  and  by  appealing  in  addition  to 
the  facts  only  known  by  introspection  or  self-conscious- 
ness. With  the  history  of  this  movement,  so  far  as  it 
belongs  to  exact  science,  I  propose  to  deal  in  the  next 
chapter  under  the  general  title  of  the  Psycho-physical 
View  of  Nature. 
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ON   THE    PSYCHO-PHYSICAL   VIEW   OF   NATURE. 


1. 


In  the  three  foregoing  chapters  I  have  attempted  to  trace  Abrtnit 
the  development  of  the  dififerent  aspects  under  which  our  tdeaSSf* 
knowledge  of  the  real  things  which  surround  us,  and  of 
nature  as  a  whole,  has  been  extended  in  recent  times.  I 
have  brought  these  different  aspects  which  respectively 
consider  things  natural  according  to  their  forms,  their 
genesis,  or  their  life  and  purpose,  under  the  general  name 
of  the  biological  as  distinguished  from  the  abstract  view, 
with  which  I  dealt  in  the  four  previous  chapters.  The 
abstract  view  tries  to  arrive  at  the  general  properties  of 
all  things,  which  it  has  succeeded  in  our  times  in  sum- 
ming up  under  the  great  generalisations  of  Attraction, 
Atomism,  Kinetics,  and  the  doctrine  of  Energy.  The 
biological  view  is  interested  not  so  much  in  genertd 
properties  as  in  real  specimens — the  things,  beings,  and 
phenomena  in  which  we  see  the  general  properties  ex- 
emplified and  become  real  and  in  their  actual  union  or 
totality  which  we  call  nature.  The  abstract  sciences 
started  on  their  modern  career  with  mathematics,  and 
progressed  through  the  development  and  application  of 

VOL.  IL  2  G 
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the  mathematical  methods  to  the  data  furnished  by 
observation  and  experiment;  the  biological  or  concrete 
sciences  began  with  a  study  of  living  things,  and  have 
progressed  immensely  in  our  times  by  viewing  these  not 
in  isolation,  but  in  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
the  surrounding  lifeless  world — the  so-called  environ- 
ment. An  exact  treatment,  that  to  which  the  term 
"scientific"  has  been  pre-eminently  applied,  seems  here 
also  to  depend  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  on  the  degree 
to  which  the  mathematical  processes  of  numbering  and 
measuring  can  be  applied,  and  on  the  utilisation  of  the 
general  results  arrived  at  in  the  abstract  sciences. 
8.  The  method  of  the  abstract  sciences  is  that  of  building 

different      up  from  Small  beginnings,  by  the  process  of  summation 

methods. 

or  integration,  intricate  complexes  which  not  infrequently 
are  found  to  correspond  to  phenomena  of  actual  experi- 
ence. It  has  at  its  command  the  imlimited  resolving 
powers  of  the  calculus,  and  the  well-established  assump- 
tion that  things  natural  are  macie  up  of  numberless 
particles  entering  into  innumerable  combinations.  The 
whole  is  thus  for  the  mathematical  view  the  sum  of  its 
parts.  The  concrete  or  natural  sciences,  on  the  other^ 
hand,  start  with  the  ready-made  things  or  creatures  of 
nature,  or  on  a  larger  scale  with  the  great  order  and 
economy  of  our  world  or  the  universe,  and  only  descend 
into  the  minutiae  of  the  observatory,  the  dissecting-room, 
or  the  laboratory,  with  the  hope  of  better  understanding 
the  great  and  complicated  objects  of  their  study.  The 
greatest  progress  in  the  abstract  sciences  has  been  made 
by  those  minds  that  could  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion  on   special   points,   not    infrequently   expressed  in 
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mathematical  formulse,  and  expand  their  view  through 
applications :  the  greatest  progress  in  the  natural  sciences 
has  been  made  by  those  who  started  with  a  large  and 
comprehensive  view  of  things  natural,  and  gradually 
descended  into  detail.  Newton,  Lagrange,  Fresnel,  and 
Helmholtz  are  good  examples  of  the  former ;  Humboldt, 
von  Baer,  Claude  Bernard,  and  Darwin  of  the  latter. 

Now,  it  is  a  frequent  experience  that  in  the  study 
of  things  natural,  through  the  unavoidable  process  of 
dissection  and  analysis,  the  subsequent  synthesis  or  sum- 
ming up  has  not  carried  the  student  back  to  the  real 
thing  fi'om  which  he  started,  but  to  some  artificial  pro- 
duct differing  essentially  from  the  natural  object.  The 
real  essence  of  the  thing  seemed  lost  when  its  parts  were 
examined  by  themselves  or  in  their  apparent  aggrega- 
tion, A  prominent  example  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found 
in  the  living  organism.  Theories  have  accordingly  been 
formulated  which  looked  upon  life  as  a  special  prin- 
ciple to  be  superadded  to  any  conceivable  aggregation  of 
mechanical  processes,  in  order  to  raise  them  from  the 
lifeless  into  the  living  order  of  things.  The  last  chapter 
dealt  with  the  various  biological  hypotheses,  of  which 
three  are  conspicuous:  the  purely  mechanical,  according 
to  which  the  living  organism  is  merely  a  very  compli- 
cated chemical  molecule ;  the  vitalistic,  which  establishes 
an  essential  difference  between  the  action  and  constitu- 
tion of  a  living  and  a  lifeless  unit  of  matter;  and  an 
intermediate  view,  which  looks  upon  organisms  as  manu- 
factured machines  built  up  according  to  some  plan,  de- 
sign, or  idea,  the  nature  of  which  can  be  further  inquired 
into,  but  which  does  not  try  to   throw  any  eulditional 
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light  on  the  mechanism  itself,  the  working  of  which, 
like  that  of  a  clock,  can  be  described  on  purely  mechani- 
cal lines  and  without  reference  to  the  idea  which  preceded 
its  construction. 

According  to  many  prominent  naturalists,  the  evident 
design  and  purpose  which  characterise  so  many  pheno- 
mena of  living  matter  are  explained  on  purely  mechan- 
ical lines  by  the  inherent  or  forced  teleology  of  living 
things,  which  through  over-production  have  to  submit  to 
an  automatic  process  of  selection  or  survival  To  others 
this  automatic  process  does  not  seem  to  suffice,  and 
they  assume  a  principle  of  progress  which  acts  in  a 
regulative  manner.  This  vitalistic  view  is  further  sup- 
ported by  taking  into  accoimt  an  extensive  class  of 
phenomena  which  I  have,  so  far,  hardly  noticed — 
the  marvellous  properties  of  the  higher  creations  of 
the  animal  world  which  exhibit  the  phenomena  of 
8.        consciousness  or  of  an  inner  experience.      That  these 

Inner  ^ 

experience,  phenomena  belong  to  the  realm  of  natural  science  as 
much  as  any  other  properties  of  living  things  cannot 
nowadays  be  doubted.  The  division  into  natural  and 
mental  science  can  no  longer  be  upheld,  or  only  with 
a  very  diflferent  meaning  from  that  which  it  hetd  for  a 
bygone  age. 

It  will  be  my  object  in  this  chapter  to  give  an  account 
of  the  various  and  changing  aspects  which  this  great 
phenomenon  of  an  inner  or  conscious  life  has  presented 
to  naturalists — i.e,,  to  those  who  have  approached  the 
phenomena  of  Mind  from  the  side  of  nature,  and  of  the 
different  lines  of  research  and  reasoning  £tlong  which 
they  have  dealt  with  it.     I  shall  comprise  the  whole  of 
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4. 

Pgycho- 


this  section  of  scientific  thought  under  the  general  term 
of   Psycho  -  physics.^      It  refers  to   the   borderland   or 
common  ground  where  physical  and  mental  or  psychical  P^y»*c8 
phenomena  meet  or  interact. 

Although  the  term  psycho-physics  is  quite  modem,  the 
idea  of  a  special  science  dealing  with  the  relations  of 
mind  and  body,  or  of  the  physical  and  mental  life  of  the 
human  organism,  has  been  prominently  before  the  scien- 
tific world  ever  since  Cabanis  published  his  celebrated 
'Bapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  I'Homme,*  in 
which  the  well-known  passage  occurs  which  has  been 
frequently  repeated,  modified,  and  quoted  with  varying 
approval  or  reproach  : *  "In  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct 


^  The  term  was  first  used  by 
G.  T.  Fechner  in  the  well-known 
work  bearing  this  title,  of  which  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  course 
of  the  chapter.  This  work,  deal- 
ing mainly  with  a  certain  numerical 
relation,  narrowed  the  term  down 
to  a  special  investigation,  whereas 
the  larger  problem,  the  study  of 
the  interaction  of  mind  and  body 
by  the  methods  of  the  exact 
sciences,  was  variously  designated 
as  physiological  psychology,  mental 
physiology,  psycho  -  physiology  or 
physiology  of  the  soul.  As  there 
is  a  tendency  to  regard  physiology 
more  and  more  as  the  physics  of 
the  living  organism,  it  is  evident 
that  physics  is  the  larger  term ;  and 
in  dealing  with  the  relations  of  the 
physical  and  the  psychical  in  the 
widest  sense,  the  term  peycho- 
phvsics  seems  the  more  appropriate. 

^  *  QEuvres  completes '  de  Cabanis 
(1834),  vol.  iii.  p.  169.  The  simUe 
has  attained  a  sort  of  historical 
celebrity  through  the  drastic  ver- 
sion which  was  given  to  it  by  Karl 
Vogt  in  his  *  Physiologische  Briefe ' 
(1847),    p.    206,    where,    with    a 


distinct  intention  of  rousing  an 
aesthetic  disapproval,  he  compares 
the  function  of  the  brain  with  the 
secretion  of  bile  by  the  liver  and 
of  urine  by  the  kidneys.  This 
dictum,  which  he  repeated  in  his 
controversy  with  Rudolf  Wagner, 
led  in  the  middle  of  the  century, 
as  Du  Bois-Reymond  tells  us,  to  a 
kind  of  systematic  championship  of 
the  soul,  the  comparison  with  the 
kidneys  being  looked  on  as  a 
degp:tuling  offence.  "  Physiology, 
however,  has  no  knowledge  of  such 
grades  of  dignity.  As  a  scientific 
problem  the  secretion  of  the 
kidneys  is  to  her  of  the  same 
dignity  as  the  investigation  of  the 
eye  or  the  heart  or  any  other  so- 
called  noble  organ."  Vogt  used 
the  simile  as  an  illustration  of  his 
purely  materialistic  view.  Lange 
(*  Hist,  of  Materialism,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  242)  shows  that  with  Cabanis 
the  dictum  is  by  no  means  bound 
up  with  such  a  view,  as  he  really 
was  a  pantheist.  The  mistake, 
says  Du  Bois-Reymond,  does  not 
lie  in  the  comparison,  but  in  the 
implied  suggestion,  that  psychical 
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idea  of  those  operationa  from  which  thought  arises,  we 
must  consider  the  brain  as  a.  particular  organ,  destined 
specially  to  produce  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  stomach 
and  the  ioteBtines  are  there  to  perform  digestion,  the 
liver  to  filter  the  bile,  the  parotid,  maxillary,  and  sub- 
lii^ual  glands  to  prepare  the  salivary  juice." 

The  ai^ument  which  led  Cabanis  to  draw  this  parallel 
between  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  those  of  other 
organs  of  the  human  body  was  based  upon  the  philo- 
sophy of  Locke,  which  had  been  domiciled  in  France  by 
Condillac  and  Helvetiua.  This  philosophy,  in  its  popular 
version,  taught  that  all  our  thoughts  and  ideas  were 
ultimately  made  up  of  sensations.'     On   the  other  side. 


sctivitj  could  be  "  eipluneil 
through  the  structure  uC  the  brun, 
tks  Kcrctinti  can  be  explutied  from 
the  Htructure  of  >  gland  "  ( '  Reden,' 
Tol.  i,  p.  129). 

'  Cabuu  (17S7-lSOe),  in  the  pre- 
faoo  to  the  '  Happorte,'  ba,,  p.   11, 
giTM  ■  lint  of  oouteroponiry  French 
writers  who,  following  in  the  line 
of  Locke,  to  wbom  "  phUoaopbjr  in 
indebteil  for  the  greatest  and  tbe 
mofit  useful  iinpuW,"  have  taken 
up  different  sidee  of  the  doctrine. 
Of  their  writings  a  verj  clear 
eihauBlive  analyaia  will   be   found 
ID    M.    Picavet'a  '  Le«  Id^loguee, 
Kuai   our   Thietoire   dee   id^ 
de«    th&nies   snientifiqueB,   philo 
phiquee,  retigieuaea,  kc,  en  Krai 
dapuia    1789'   (Paris,  1891).      I 
bania'a  own  poaition  i«  very  clearly 
defined  (p.  16)  when  he  Bay*  thi 
"  Lea  ojK^i-ationB  da  I'iDlflligence  i 
de  la  yolonl-ii  ae  trouveraient  coi 
fondaea   &   leur    origins    avec    li 
autree  moUTeinents  vitaui :  la  pru 
cipe  (leu  acieaceg  moralee,   el  par 
cona6i.)Ucncs     ces    sciences     elleE- 
mfimea  rentrereient  dana  le  domuine 
de  la  phyaique ;   elles  ne  ee 


plus  qu'une  brancbe  de  rbietoire 
naturelle  de  I'homme :  I'art  d'y 
virifler  le«  ohaervationB,  d'y  t 
les  experiences,  et  d'en  tirer  loi 
r&ultnta  cBrtmns  qu'ellea  peuTent 
foumir,  ne  diff^reroient  en  rien 
des  moycnB  qui  eont  joumelU- 
ment  employi!»  mcc  la  plua  entifae 
et  la  plus  juate  oonlianoe  dans  les 
ei:ienueH  pratiques  dont  la  certitude 
eat  la  moina  conleaWe."  This  was 
written  in  1B02.  M.  Picavet  says 
at  Cabanis  with  much  truth : 
"  Le  continuateur  d'Hippocrate,  de 
Descartes  et  dee  philosophea  du 
XVIII°"  Bi&ele.  nitiim  prfcurMur 
de  Lewes  et  de  Preyer.  de  Schopen- 
bauer  et  de  Uartniaiin,  ooinme  de 
Lamarck,  de  Darwin  ot  de  bien 
<!' autree  penseura  qui  appartien- 
□ent  am  ^colea  lea  pli]a  diffdreotea, 
et  ue  aoupvonneut  quelquefuia 
mcme  pas  que  les  idjea  dont  lis 
aont  partia  leurs  Boot  venues  in- 
directement,  mail  par  des  inter- 
uiddiairea  authentiques,  de  I'auteur 
dea  '  Rapport*  du  physique  et  du 
moral '  "  ('Lea  Ideologues,'  p.  2S4), 
M.  Picnvet  also  gives  valuable  ei- 
planationa  bow  it  came  about  that 
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the  physiologists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  notably 
Haller,  had  demonstrated  that  the  properties  of  the 
physical  organism  culminated  in  those  of  the  nervous  hJu^.* 
system — irritability  and  sensibility.  The  phenomenon 
of  sensibility,  of  producing  and  combining — as  it  were 
digesting — sensations,  was  thus  the  function  of  the  brain, 
or  the  central  organ  of  the  nervous  system,  as  other  pro- 
cesses were  the  functions  of  other  organs  or  physiological 
apparatus.  Cabanis  was  led  on  from  medical  ^  studies, 
as  Locke  had  been  before  him,  to  the  study  of  mental 
and  moral  subjects,  and  he  formed  the  conception  of  a 
science  of  Man,  or  Anthropology,^  divided  into  Physio- 
logy, the  Analysis  of  Ideas,  and  Morals,  which  would 
ultimately  be  of  as  much  use  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  education  and  government  as  the  exact  study  of  other 
natural  phenomena  then  cultivated  in  France  for  the 
purposes  of  medicine,  industry,  and  material  civilisation. 
Although  it  may  be  admitted  that  Cabanis  created^ 
physiological  psychology,  and  that  he  cast  far-reaching 
glances   into  the   neighbouring  departments   of   animal, 


the  line  of  philosophical  thought 
so  clearly  indicated  by  Cabtmis 
was  not  more  systematically  de- 
veloped in  France  at  the  time, 
and,  like  many  other  lines  of  re- 
search which  originated  in  that 
country,  had  to  be  re-discovered 
fifty  years  later  in  other  countries. 
The  question  is  important,  and 
may  occupy  us  later  on.  See, 
however,  regarding  the  disfavour 
into  which  the  "moral"  sciences 
fell  owing  to  political  reasons,  vol. 
i.  p.  149  of  this  work. 

^  Cabanis  blames  in  Condillao  and 
Helvetius  that  they  knew  noth- 
ing of  physiology.     "  S'ils  eussent 


mieuz  connu  I'^conomie  animale, 
le  premier  aurait-il  pu  soutenir  le 
syst^me  de  T^alit^  des  esprits  ?  le 
second  n*aurait-il  pas  sent!  que 
r&me,  telle  qu'il  I'envisage,  est  une 
faculty,  mais  non  pas  un  dtre;  et 
que,  si  c'est  un  dtre,  Ik  ce  titre  eUe 
ne  saurait  avoir  plusieurs  des 
qualit^s  qu'il  lui  attribue  "  (ibid., 
p.  66), 

'  "  C'est  ce  que  les  Allemands 
appellent  Tanthropologie ;  et  sous 
ce  titre  ils  comprennent  en  effet 
les  trois  objets  principaux  dont 
nous  parlous  "  (Cabanis,  *  QEuvres,' 
vol.  iii.  p.  40). 

'  Pica  vet,  loc.  cit,,  p.  292. 
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embryological,  and  morbid  feyohologj,  from  which  he 
expected  much  afisistance,  his  ideas  remained  vague,  as 
did  those  of  the  contemporary  school  of  the  ''  Iddologues," 
among  whom  Destutt  de  Tracy  ^  deserves  honourable 
mention  as  having  conceived  the  plan  of  a  psychological 
treatment  of  grammar.  Their  merit  lay  more  in  drawing 
the  plans  of  the  new  science  of  psychology  as  a  natural 
science  in  its  largest  sense,  and  of  urging  its  scientific 
and  exact  treatment,  than  in  making  a  real  and  fruitful 
beginning  on  special  lines. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  first  attempt  to 
analyse  in  detail  one  of  the  special  instances  of  psycho- 
physical interaction  came  about  a  hundred  years  earlier 
from  that  successor  of  Locke  who  has  always  been 
counted  as  the  extreme  idealistic  development  of  English 
^7.  speculation.  Bishop  Berkeley's  'Essay  towards  a  New 
vTSST"^  Theory  of  Vision'  (1709)  has  been  called  "the  verit- 
able historical  starting-point  of  psycho-physical  investi- 
gation." *  Although  averse  to  any  exact  theory  of  the 
universe,  deeming  it  "  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  mind 
to   aflTect  exactness,"  ^  and  at  war  with  the  mathema- 


1  Picavet  (p.  398)  says  of  Destutt 
de  Tracy  (1764-1836):  "Venu  par 
les  sciences  h  la  philosophie,  D. 
de  Tracy  a  donne  h  I'id^logie  un 
nom  et  un  caractdre  positif.  S'il 
a  cm,  h  tort,  qu'il  pouvait  la 
constituer  de  toutes  pieces,  il  a 
fort  bien  vu  que,  pour  devenir 
unc  science  ind^pendante  et  com- 
pl6te,  elle  devait  s'appuyer  sur  la 
physiologic  et  la  pathologie,  sur 
I'dtude  des  enfants,  sur  celle  des 
fous  et  sur  celle  des  animaux.  II 
I'a  unie  intimement  h  la  grammaire 
et  h.  la  logique,  Il  la  morale  et  h 
I'dconomie  {)olitique,  h.  la  legislation 
et  h  la  politique.' 


^  Dr  Edmund  Montgomery,  in 
his  very  interesting  and  valuable 
critical  analysis  of  'Space  and 
Touch,'  three  memoirs  contained 
in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  first 
series  of  *  Mind '  (1885),  p.  385. 

'  See  '  A  Treatise  concerning  the 
Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,' 
§  109 :  "  As  in  reading  other 
books,  a  wise  man  will  chooee  to 
fix  his  thoughts  on  the  sense  and 
apply  it  to  use,  rather  than  lay 
them  out  in  grammatical  remarks 
on  the  language  ;  so  in  perusing 
the  volume  of  nature  it  seems 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  mind 
to  affect  an  exactness   in    reduc- 
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ticians/  as  Hobbes  had  been  before  him,  Berkeley  had  a 
clear  conception  of  the  following  definite  problem :  By 
what  succession  of  physical  and  mental  experiences,  by 
what  "  organic  and  vital  data,"  do  we  become  aware  of 
space  and  of  body  or  matter  ?  His  answer,  which  makes 
tactile  sensations  the  base,  has  been  advocated  and  quoted 
by  English  psychologists  of  the  Association  school  up  to 
the  present  day,  and  forms  the  text  for  their  various 
explanations. 

The  genesis  of  space  perception  was  much  discussed 
in  the  circle  of  Locke's  friends,  Molyneux  proposing 
the  celebrated  query  ^  named  after  him,  and  Cheselden 
describing  at  length,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
the  experiences  of  an  adult  blind  patient  who  had 
received  his  sight  by  couching.  The  eighteenth  century 
brought  other  isolated  researches  of  an  experimental  or 
mathematical  nature,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
beginnings  of  an  exact  treatment  of  the  relation  of  psy- 


ing  each  particular  phenomenon  to 
general  rules,  or  showing  how  it 
follows  from  thera.  We  should 
propose  to  ourselves  nobler  views, 
such  as  to  recreate  and  exalt 
the  mind,"  &c.  In  the  following 
paragraph  Berkeley  refers  to  the 
'Principia'  as  "the  best  grammar 
of  the  kind  "  he  was  speaking  of. 

'  A  very  full  account  of  this  con- 
troversy will  be  found  in  a  paper 
by  Prof.  Geo.  A.  Gibson  in  the 
'Proceedings  of  the  Edin.  Math. 
Soc,'  vol.  xvii. 

"  The  query  is  given  in  Locke's 
'Essay,'  Book  II.  ch.  ix.  §  8,  as 
foUows :  "  Suppose  a  man  bom 
blind,  and  now  adult,  and  taught 
by  his  touch  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  cube  and  a  sphere  of  the 
same  metal  and  nighly  of  the  same 
bigness,  so  as  to  teU  when  he  felt 


one  and  the  other,  which  is  the 
cube  and  which  the  sphere.  Sup- 
pose, then,  the  cube  and  sphere 
placed  on  a  table,  and  the  blind 
man  made  to  see  :  Query,  whether 
by  his  sight,  before  he  touched 
them,  he  could  now  distinguish, 
and  tell,  which  is  the  globe,  which 
is  the  cube?  To  which  the  acute 
and  judicious  proposer  answers, 
No. "  For  a  full  analysis  of  actual 
cases,  such  as  that  of  Cheselden, 
and  more  recent  ones,  see  Wundt, 
'  Physiologische  Psychologic,'  vol. 
ii.  p.  233.  That  Berkeley  was, 
however,  neither  a  psycho-physicist 
nor  a  physiological  psychologist  in 
the  modem  sense,  is  well  remarked 
by  Campbell  Eraser  in  his  essay 
on  Berkeley  (Blackwood's  *'  Philos. 
Classics,"  '  Berkeley,'  p.  45,  kc,) 
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chical  with  physical  phenomena.     Fechner,  the  founder 

of   psycho-physics   as   an   independent   doctrine,  refers 

notably  to  two  ^  such  instances.     They  were  contributed 

8.        by   two    great    mathematicians,   Daniel   Bernoulli   and 

BenooUi 

and  Baler.  Leonhard  Euler.  The  former  pointed  out  that  the  value 
which  we  attach  morally  to  the  addition  to  any  material 
possession  is  not  measured  by  the  actual  magnitude  of 
such  addition,  but  by  the  relation  it  bears  to  that  which 
we  already  possess.  The  first  sovereign  earned  by  a 
poor  and  starving  labourer  has  an  almost  infinite  value 
compared  with  what  it  has  for  a  person  already  possessed 
of  a  million.  Laplace  and  Poisson  referred  to  this  state- 
ment of  Bernoulli,  and  introduced  the  terms  "fortune 
physique,"  "fortime  morale,"  showing  that  they  stand 
in  a  simple  mathematical  relation.  The  same  relation 
was  shown  by  Euler  to  exist  between  our  estimate 
of  musical  intervals  in  the  harmonic  scale  and  the 
difference  of  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  strings 
which  produce  the  two  notes.  It  was  above  a  cen- 
tury before  Fechner  correlated  these  isolated  remarks 
with  observations  of  modem  psycho  -  physics  in  his 
celebrated  law,  of  which  more  anon. 

On  the  whole,  little  progress  was  made  during  the 
eighteenth  century  in  the  department  of  research  I  am 
now  dealing  with ;  but  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  following  century  brought  several 
important  discoveries,  some  of  which  were  at  the  time 
much  over-estimated,  whilst  others  were  for  a  long  time 
forgotten  or  overlooked. 

The  first  is  the  accidental  discovery  by  Galvani  in 

^  *P8ychophy8ik,'  1860,  vol.  ii.  p.  548,  &c 
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1786,  followed,  fifteen  years  after,  by  Volta's  greater  ». 
invention.  The  late  eminent  Prof.  Du  Bois-Eeymond,  «iectridty. 
in  various  passages  ^  of  his  scientific  and  literary  writ- 
ings, has  told  us  of  the  recurrent  fascination  which  the 
fata  morgana  of  Electricity  has  exercised  over  those 
interested  in  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
innervation;  how  this  seductive  clue  has  been,  in  the 


1  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  212,  386,  528  of 
Du  Bois  -  Reymond's  'Reden/  also 
hiB  '  Untersuchungen  iiber  thier' 
ische  Electricitat^  (1848),  vol.  i. 
pp.  30-128.  One  of  the  first  to 
take  up  in  the  interests  of  nervous 
physiology  the  clue  which  Galvani's 
discovery  afforded  was  A.  von 
Humboldt,  who  published  in  1797, 
three  years  before  Volta's  discovery, 
his  valuable  "  Versuche  iiber  die 
gereizte  Muskel-  und  Nervenfaser, 
nebst  Vermuthungen  iiber  den 
chemischen  Process  des  Lebens 
in  der  Thier-  und  Pflanzenwelt." 
A  lucid  account  of  Humboldt's 
work  is  given  by  Prof.  Wundt  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  German 
edition  of  Bruhns'  *Life  of  Hum- 
boldt,' p.  801  iqq.  "It  is  diffi- 
cult," he  says,  "  to  picture  to 
oneself  nowadays  the  excitement 
which  the  observations  of  Qalvani 
produced  in  the  scientific  world. 
.  .  .  Such  experiments  had  almost 
become  a  general  subject  of  enter- 
tainment in  cultured  circles.  .  .  . 
It  almost  appeared  as  if  what 
at  that  time  was  looked  upon  as 
the  most  general  property  of  living 
matter,  irritability,  were  by  the 
experiment  of  Galvani  to  be  for 
the  first  time  unveiled  in  its  real 
essence.  ...  At  the  time  when 
Humboldt  made  his  experiments 
the  contest  was  still  going  on 
between  the  followers  of  Galvani 
and  Volta."  This  referred  to  a 
physiological  or  purely  .physical 
explanation    of    the    phenomenon. 


"  Barely  three  years  after  the 
publication  of  Humboldt's  work 
the  discovery  of  Volta's  pile  put 
an  abrupt  end  to  all  theories 
which  were  based  upon  the  phys- 
iological origin  of  galvanic  phen- 
omena. The  brilliant  development 
of  physical  galvanism  from  that 
moment  pushed  the  physiological 
aspect  of  electricity  for  a  long 
time  into  the  background.  .  .  . 
Humboldt's  work  was  forgotten " 
(p.  310).  In  the  meantime  Hum- 
boldt had  travelled  in  South  Amer- 
ica, where  he  had  —  inter  alia — 
observed  the  "  natural  electro- 
motors which  stand  in  such  ex- 
traordinary connection  with  the 
nervous  system"  of  the  electrical 
eel  {Gymnotu9  eUctricut)^  giving  a 
thrilling  description  of  a  battle 
between  the  horses  and  the  eels 
which  he  witnessed  in  the  waters 
of  Calabozo.  (See  Humboldt's 
*  Personal  Narrative,'  vol.  iv.  p.  345 
sqq. ;  also  '  Ansichten  der  Natur,* 
vol.  i.  p.  33.)  Interest  in  the  subject 
of  animal  electricity  was  again  re- 
vived by  Italian  physiologists  about 
the  year  1835.  Nobili,  Marianini, 
Santi  •  Linari,  Matteucci  repeated 
and  enlarged  the  experiments  of 
Galvani,  and  through  the  influence 
of  Humboldt  and  Johannes  Miiller, 
the  study  of  the  whole  subject 
was  comprehensively  taken  up  at 
Berlin  by  Du  Bois-Reymond  about 
1840,  and  exhaustively  treated  in 
his  great  work  on  the  subject  (voL 
L  1848,  vol  it  1860). 
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course  of  more  than  a  century,  alternately  taken  up 
with  enthusiasm,  and  abandoned  as  misleading.  At  the 
turn  of  the  centuries  the  mania  for  animal  electricity 
was  at  its  height.  Men  like  A.  von  Humboldt  took  up 
the  study  with  eagerness,  and  sovereigns  like  Napoleon 
offered  special  prizes,  in  the  hope  that  here  at  last  the 
secret  of  life  and  consciousness  would  be  revealed.  The 
school  of  the  "  Naturphilosophie  "  in  Germany  seized 
upon  the  suggestion  of  polarity  and  polar  torces  con- 
tained in  the  phenomena  of  galvanic  action,  and,  sup- 
ported by  the  still  more  mystical  processes  of  the 
so-called  animal  magnetism  which  had  been  exhibited 
by  Mesmer  twenty  years  earlier,  worked  up  these 
vague  indications  into  fanciful  theories  of  vitaUsm  and 
animism.  This  brought  the  whole  line  of  thought 
into  discredit,  drove  away  the  soberer,  more  scientific 
students  of  nature,  and  retarded  real  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  electric  phenomena  of  the  muscular 
and  nervous  system  for  fully  a  generation.  At  length 
in  the  school  of  Johannes  MiQler  the  subject  was  again 
approached  and  was  put  on  a  firm  scientific  basis  by 
Helmholtz,  and  notably  by  Du  Bois  -  Eeymond.  It 
is  now  known  that,  as  in  inorganic,  so  also  in  organic 
systems,  the  energy  proper  to  them  can  appear  under 
the  different  forms  of  mechanical,  thermal,  electric  or 
ichemical  energy,  but  also  that  in  none  of  these  can  be 
(found  pre-eminently  the  principle  of  life,  still  less  that 
lof  consciousness. 
10.  Another  important  line   of   research   which   has  had 

Phrraology. 

an    equally    fluctuating    development,    being   sometimes 
enormously  exaggerated,  to  the  damage  of  sound  pro- 
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gress,  sometimes  repudiated  and  treated  with  whole- 
sale contempt,  was  that  started  by  Gall,  who  from  the 
year  1805  onward,  and  latterly  in  conjunction  with 
Spurzheim,^  started  on  an  anatomical  description  of  the 
brain  as  the  centre   of  nervous  and  conscious  mental 


^  The  two  moBt  prominent 
teachers  of  phrenology  were  Franz 
Joseph  GaU  (1758-1828)  of  Korz- 
heim,  and  Joh.  Christ.  Spurzheim 
(1776-1834)  of  Trier,  the  former 
an  excellent  doctor,  the  latter  a 
skilled  anatomist.  Their  influence 
was  centred  in  Vienna  and  Paris. 
In  England  and  America  phren- 
ology dates  its  popularity  from 
George  Combe  (1788-1858).  The 
term  phrenology  was  suggested  by 
George  Forster  about  1815,  ten 
years  after  Gall  had  started  his 
'  Schodellehre '  or  *  Craniology.' 
Of  eminent  medical  authorities, 
the  great  Broussais  in  France  (1772- 
1888)  and  C.  G.  Cams  (1789-1869) 
in  Germany  were  both  phren- 
ologists, the  latter  attempting  to 
give  the  doctrine  a  more  scientific 
foundation.  Though  phrenology 
was  never  popular  iu  France,  where 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  from  the 
beginning  assumed  a  very  sceptical 
attitude  (see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  136 
note),  the  opponents  of  Gall  have 
always  given  him  full  credit  for 
his  ability,  and  for  the  great  im- 
pulse he  gave  to  anatomical  science 
of  the  brain.  Flourens,  one  of  the 
most  formidable  critics  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  special  faculties,  and 
consequently  of  the  separate  phren- 
ological organs  and  their  location, 
nevertheless  says:  **Gall  fut  un 
obeervateur  profond,  qui  nous  a 
ouvert,  avec  g^nie,  I'^tude  de 
I'anatomie  et  de  la  physiologie  du 
cerveau.  .  .  .  Je  n'oublierai  jamais 
rimpression  que  j'^prouvai  la 
premiere  fois  que  je  vis  Gall  diss^ 
quer  un  cerveau ;  il  me  semblait 
que  je  n'avais  pas  encore  vu  cet  or- 


gane"  (quot.  by  Langlois,  ^Grande 
Encyclop.,'vol.  xxvi.  p.  801).  Some- 
what earlier  than  phrenology  the 
science  or  art  of  physiognomies, 
which  was  known  already  and 
practised  by  the  ancients,  had  a 
representative  in  Caspar  Lavater 
of  Ziirich,  who,  from  1772  onward, 
published  his  '  Physiognomische 
Fragmente,'  a  work  which,  accom- 
panied by  engravings  by  Chodo- 
wiecki,  created  a  great  sensation 
in  philosophical,  literary,  and  artis- 
tic circles,  the  whole  of  Europe 
being  divided  into  followers  and 
critics  of  Lavater.  Among  the 
latter  was  the  celebrated  Lich- 
tenberg  of  Gk)ttingen.  Among 
scientific  men  were  Camper  in 
Holland,  and  later  Charles  Bell  in 
England  ;  the  former  putting  for- 
ward the  well-known  theory  of 
the  '^facial  angle"  as  an  external 
measure  of  intelligence,  the  latter 
publishing  his  '  Essay  on  the  Ana- 
tomy of  Expression '  (1806).  In 
more  recent  times  no  less  an 
authority  than  Charles  Darwin 
took  up  the  subject  in  his  work 
on  the  *  Expression  of  Emotions' 
(1872).  Shortly  before  Ph.  Piderit 
published  his  '  Wissenschaf tliches 
System  der  Mimik  und  Physiog- 
nomik '  (1867) ;  Duchesne  (1862)  his 

*  Mecanisme  de  la  physionomie  hu- 
maine '  ;  and  more  recently  the  Ital- 
ian Mautegazza  his  *  Physionomie 
et  I'expression  des  sentiments' 
(French  transl.,  1885).  A  very 
readable  essay  on  the  subject  will 
be  found  among  Prof.  Wundt's 
'Essays'     (1885).       See    also    his 

*  Physiologische  Psychologic '  (vol, 
ii.  p.  598,  &c.,  4th  ed.) 
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action*  The  scholastic  notion  of  the  older  psychol- 
figists  which  divided  the  mental  life  into  diiBferent  powers 
or  faculties  as  the  body  was  dissected  into  parts  and 
organs,  lent  itself  to  the  idea  of  a  localisation  of  these 
faculties  or  powers  in  diiBferent  spheres  of  the  brain, 
which  Gall  by  a  hasty  generalisation  maintained  to  be 
distinguishable  on  the  external  surface  of  the  skulL 
Though  these  popular  and  practical  applications,  which 
fonn  the  basis  of  phrenology,  were  speedily  and  easily 
refuted,  having  always  been  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
the  medical  profession,  the  anatcmiical  labours  of  Grall 
were  taken  up  and  continued  by  others.  Opinions 
fluctuated  between  the  different  views  of  Flourens,  who 
insisted  upon  the  unity  of  the  central  organ,  as  did 
Herbart  in  psychology  on  the  imity  of  the  mind;  of 
G.  H.  Lewos,  who  assigns  to  the  spinal  cord  together 
with  the  brain  an  important  and  initiatory  rdle  in 
conscious  life;  and  of  Hermann  Munk  and  Friedrich 
Goltz,  who  by  carefully  devised  experiments  on  living 
animals,  by  electrical  irritation,  and  by  systematic  re- 
moval of  parts  of  the  brain,  have  to  some  extent  suc- 
ceeded in  delimiting  the  special  "  spheres  in  which  the 
various  sensory  nerves  deliver  their  messages,  and  where 
tlio  latter  are  transformed  into  conceptions  and  mentally 
Htoreil."  ^  Paul  Broca  had  already,  about  forty  years 
ago,  Bucceeiled  in  localising  the  powers  of  speech. 


^  Du  BoiH-Keymond,  *  lleilen,'  vol. 
ii.  \\  f>r)8 :  *•  Though  there  is,  in  prin- 
ciple, no  hope  that  the  caudal 
connection  l>etwoen  material  pro- 
coHttOM  in  the  hmin  and  con^ciousuesD 
will  over  U'come  clear  to  U8,  this 
diHHi  not  hinder  our  {penetrating 
diH'ply  into  a  knowleilge  of  those 


proceHiseti,  or  prevent  such  know- 
ledge being  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance and  of  fascinating  interest.  As 
a  first  step  in  this  direction  there 
presents  itself  naturaUy  to  our 
understanding  the  localisation  of 
the  different  faculties  into  which 
we    naturally    and    systematicaUy 
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Whilst  animal  electricity  and  the  examination  of  the 
brain  were  taken  up  with  ardour,  over- valued  by  popular- 
isers,  and  developed  into  fanciful  theories  which  postponed 
for  a  long  time  the  sober  inquiries  of  science,  another  very 
fruitful  vein  of  reasoning  and  research  was  struck  early 
in  the  century,  but  left  unexplored  for  fifty  years.  Since 
then  it  has  been  followed  with  success  and  profit. 


divide  mental  activity.  Out  of 
the  desire  for  such  localisation 
there  sprang  up  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  phrenological  follies ; 
but,  as  so  often,  here  also  scien- 
tific superstition  contained  a  kernel 
of  truth.  In  the  same  cortex 
of  the  brain  in  which  Qall  and 
Spurzheim  located  their  badly- 
chosen  thirty-five  mental  faculties, 
Munk  now  describes  the  spheres  in 
which  the  various  sensory  nerves 
deliver  their  messages,  and  where 
the  latter  are  transformed  into  con- 
ceptions and  stored.  Thus,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  domain  of  sensa- 
tion and  intellection,  a  local  basis 
of  mental  activity  has  been  demon- 
strated, as  had  been  done  before 
by  Paul  Broca  in  the  domain  of 
volition,  in  the  localisation  of  the 
faculty  of  speech."  Most  modern 
psycho-physicists  would  probably 
accept  this  statement  with  slight 
modifications;  it  is  therefore  well 
to  note  that  one  of  the  foremost 
and  most  original  workers  in  this 
field  of  research,  Prof.  Fr.  Qoltz, 
takes  a  different  view  of  the  result 
of  the  experiments  of  himself  and 
others.  He  does  not  consider 
Hunk's  teachings  as  the  foundation 
of  a  physiology  of  the  brain,  but 
looks  upon  them  as  a  system  of 
error,  and  "hopes  to  see  the  day 
when  all  the  beautifully  elaborated 
modern  hypotheses  of  circumscribed 
centres  of  the  cortex  will  be  laid  in 
the  same  grave  in  which  Gk^ll's 
phrenology    rests"    (quoted    from 


Goltz's  memoirs,  *  OT>er  die  Verrich- 
tungen  des  Grosshims,'  in  Pfliiger's 
Archiv,  by  Carl  Hauptmann,  *  Die 
Metaphysik  in  der  modemen  Bio- 
logie*^  (1804),  p.  240).  Prof.  Fer- 
rier,  whose  *  Functions  of  the 
Brain'  (2nd  ed.)  is  a  standard 
work  in  the  English  language,  takes 
up  a  less  negative  position  ;  yet  he 
says  (p.  23) :  "  We  are  still  on  the 
threshold  of  the  inquiry,  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the 
time  has  even  yet  arrived  for  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  mechanism 
of  the  brain  and  its  functions.  To 
thoughtful  minds  the  time  may 
seem  as  far  off  as  ever."  Prof. 
William  James  of  Harvard,  in  his 
excellent  *  Principles  of  Psychology* 
(2  vols.,  1891),  gives,  in  his  first 
chapter,  a  succinct  account  of  the 
"  localisation-question,"  which,  he 
thinks,  "  stands  firm  in  its  main  out- 
line "  (vol.  i.  p.  162).  The  standard 
work  in  the  Oerman  language  is 
Prof.  Wundt's  *  Physiologische 
Psychologic*  (2  vols.,  4th  ed., 
1893),  which  gives  in  the  first  divi- 
sion (chaps.  4,  5)  a  very  exhaustive 
account  of  the  experimental  and 
theoretical  work  on  localisation. 
Prof.  Wundt  himself  takes  up  a 
position  lying  between  the  doctrine 
of  sharp  delimitation  and  that  of  a 
denial  of  local  distinctions  (vol.  i.  p. 
159),  but  admits  that  the  whole 
question  is  still  highly  contro- 
versial, though  latterly  the  appar- 
ent difierences  of  opinion  have  been 
much  toned  down  (voL  L  p.  240). 
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11. 

Dr  Tonng's 

colour 

theory. 


The  beginnings  of  this  line  of  reasoning  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Thomas  Young,  who  here,  as 
in  several  other  directions,  "  marched  far  in  advance  of 
his  age."^  During  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Young  had  been  occupied  with  the  study  of 
the  phenomena  of  light  and  Colours;  and,  being  a 
student  of  medicine,  he  had  given  equal  attention  to 
the  physical  phenomena  and  the  physiological  sensations 
of  light,  going  back  to  the  beginnings  laid  in  Newton's 
writings  on  these  two  important  branches  of  Optics.* 
I  have  treated  of  his  epoch-making  discoveries  in 
physical  optics  in  an  earlier  chapter.  As  to  the  physi- 
ological problem  of  colour  sensations,  he  likewise  reviewed 
Newton's  work,  and  especially  took  up  the  remarkable 
fact  noted  by  Newton,  that  it  appears  possible  to  refer 
the  great  variety  of  colour  sensations  to  three  primary 
elements,  out  of  which  the  whole  wealth  of  the  colour 
scale — varying  in  intensity,  tint,  and  saturation — can 
be  made  up.     In  two  distinct  points  he  made  a  definite 


^  Note,  in  many  passages  of 
Helmholtz's  '  Physiologiscbe  Optik ' 
(2Dd  ed.,  Braunschweig,  1896),  and 
his  often -quoted  'Vortriige  und 
Reden/  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  held  the  work  of  Young. 

2  A  very  succinct  and  exhaust- 
ive account  of  how  Young  arrived 
at  his  colour  theory  is  given  in 
a  paper  by  A.  M.  Mayer,  of  New 
Jersey,  in  the  *  Phil.  Magazine '  for 
1876  (5th  series,  vol.  i.  p.  111). 
Young  first  selected  red,  yellow,  and 
blue  as  the  three  simple  colour- 
i<ensations,  but  later  modified  his 
view  in  consequence  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Wollaston  between  the 
years  1802  and  1807.  How  little 
Young's  theory  was  thought  of  may 
be  seen  from  the  words  of  Helm- 


holtz,  quoted  by  Mayer  (p.  114) : 
*'The  theory  of  colour,  with  all 
these  marvellous  and  complicated 
relations,  was  a  riddle  which 
Goethe  in  vain  attempted  to  solve  ; 
nor  were  we  physicists  and  physiol- 
ogists more  successful.  I  include 
myself  in  the  number ;  for  I  long 
toiled  at  the  task  without  getting 
any  nearer  my  object,  until  at  last 
I  found  that  a  wonderfully  simple 
solution  had  been  discovered  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  had 
been  in  print  ever  since  for  any  one 
to  read  who  chose.  This  solution 
was  found  out  and  published  by 
the  same  Thomas  Young  who  first 
showed  the  right  method  of  arriving 
at  the  interpretation  of  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics." 
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advance  upon  Newton.  For  the  three  primary  colours 
of  the  older  opticians  he  substituted  cfidL  green,  and 
violet ;  and  for  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  simple 
colours  of  the  rainbow  can  be  compounded  out  of  these 
three,  he  suggested  a  physiological  reason — viz.,  that  the 
eye  possesses  three  distinct  colour -sensations  or  three 
distinct  senses  in  relation  to  light,  dependent  upon  some 
peculiarity  of  nervous  structure  or  fimction.  Young 
did  not  elaborate  his  ideas,  but  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
short  passages  in  his  '  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy ' 
and  earlier  papers,  there  were  contained  a  variety  of 
definite  problems  and  hints  which  were  destined  to 
lead  research  for  a  long  time  after. 

The  next  great  step  in  advance,  which  has  revolu-       12. 

^  ^  '  Charles  Bell. 

tionised  and  permanently  fixed  our  ideas  on  the  action  ^^ 

of  the  nervous  system,  was  taken  about  the  year  1810  *  ^ 
by  Charles  Bell,  who  discovered  the  anatomical  difference 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves 
of  the  spine,  and  also  went  a  long  way  towards  show- 
ing their  different  functions.  The  point  as  regards 
functions  was  established  by  means  of  experiments  on 
living  animals  by  Magendie,  and  independently  by 
Johannes  Mliller.^  Upon  the  combined  labours  of  these 
three  masters  of  anatomy  and  experimental  physiology 
is  based  the  distinction  between  sensory  and  motor 
nerves — namely,  that  the  anterior  nerves  of  the  spine 
are  employed  to  carry  the  nervous  stimulus  outward 
to  the  different  organs  (efferent  or  motor  nerves),  the 
posterior  and  better  protected  nerves  serving  to  carry 

^  On  the  respective  merits  of  I  Claude  Bernard  and  Du  Bois-Rey- 
Charles  BeU,  Magendie,  and  Jo-  ,  mond,  referred  to  supra,  p.  884  of 
hannes  Miiller,  see  the  writings  of  1  this  volume. 
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It. 


the   peripheral   stLmiili   of   the   senses   inward   to    the 
nervous  centres  (sensory  or  afferent  nerves). 

AYjont  the  same  time  Johannes  Miiller,  under  the 
influence  of  Goethe's  obsen'ations  on  the  subjective 
colour -sensations  and  of  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  innate 
fonus  of  perception/  introduced  another  important  dis- 
tinction into  the  theory  of  the  action  of  the  sensory 
nervous  apparatus.  This  doctrine  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  specific  energie&"  It  has  for  a  long  time 
governed  all  physiological  reasoning  on  the  subject  of 
our  sense  perceptions.  In  the  words  of  Helmholtz,  who 
more  tlmn  any  other  has  lent  the  great  weight  of  his 
authority  to  an  elucidation  of  this  theory,  "  physiological 
experience  has  found  that  by  the  stimulus  of  any  single 
sensible   nerve -fibre,  only  such  sensations  can  be  pro- 


'  The  doctrine  of  the  ''specific 
etiergieH  "  of  the  nenHory  nerve**,  one 
of  Joh.  Mtillcr'H  earlieHt  8{>eculation(!, 
which  han  governed  a  large  Hection 
of  pHycho  •  phyHical  reHearch,  at 
Icaxt  in  (iermany,  haH  grown  out  of 
the  philoH4){>hical  dijicuMiionH  in  the 
'  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,*  and 
the  iCHthetic  treatment  in  Goethe'B 
•  Fiirbenlehre/  both  of  which  deal 
with  the  Hubjective  element  in  our 
HfiUHe-iHirceptionM.  In  thin  regard 
the  reform  of  phywology  in  Gennauy 
contraHtH  with  the  contemi>oraneouH 
reform  by  Ma^cndie  in  France, 
whohc  extreme  ex{>erimeutaIiHm 
Miiller  even  ridiculed.  See  on  the 
liiHtorical  origin  of  Miiller'H  jwycho- 
phyMicM,  Du  BoiM-lieymond's  excel- 
lent "  Klogo of  MUller"  ('Keden,'  vol. 
ii.  p.  l&9),aUo  Hehnholtz'u lecture  on 
**  (foethe'H  Naturwiiwcnschaftliche 
Arl>eiten"  (*Vortriige  und  Reden,* 
vol.  i.  No.  1,  1853),  and  bia  addreHU 
iKifore  the  Goethe  Society  in  1892. 
Helmholtz  finds  the  cause  which 


misled  Goethe  in  his  optical  experi- 
ments  to  be  the  same  which  misled 
Brewster — viz.,  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining really  pure  homogeneous 
light  of  any  s]jecial  tint.  He  worked 
with  impure  light  and  dull  media. 
Helmholtz  exjjerienced  great  diffi- 
culties in  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary purity  in  his  own  labours. 
Goethe,  however,  was  not  alone  in 
studying  with  predilection  the  sub- 
jective colour-sensations.  Du  Bois- 
lieymond  mentions  Erasmus  and 
R<^bert  W.  Darwin  in  England,  and 
Purkinje  in  Germany,  as  working 
in  the  same  field  {loc.  eit.,  p.  160). 
Miiller's  work  is  contained  princip- 
ally in  the  treatise,  *  Zur  vergleich- 
enden  Physiologie  des  Gesicht- 
sinnes  des  Meuschen  und  der  Thiere 
nebst  cinem  Versuche  liber  die 
Bewegungen  der  Augen  und  ilber 
den  menschlichen  Blick'  (1826),  and 
in  his  larger  work  on  Physiology. 
See  also  on  Goethe's  merits  Helm- 
holtz, '  Physiologische  Optik;'  p.  249. 
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duced  as  belong  to  the  qualitative — or  order — region  of 
one  definite  sense,  and  that  every  stimulus  which  can  at 
all  afifect  this  nerve  fibre  produces  only  sensations  be- 
longing to  this  definite  order."  ^  This  means  that,  for 
instance,  any  eflfective  stimulus  of  the  optic  nerve 
apparatus  produces  only  and  always  the  sensation  of 
light,  whereas  the  same  stimulus  would  in  the  auditory 
nerve  apparatus,  if  effective,  produce  the  sensation  of 
sound.  "The  same  vibrations  of  the  ether  which  the 
eye  perceives  as  light,  the  nerves  of  the  skin  perceive  as 
heat.  The  same  vibrations  of  air  which  the  latter  per- 
ceive as  a  tremor,  the  ear  perceives  as  a  musical  sound."  ^ 
The  quality  of  our  sensations  does  not  depend  on  the 
stimulus  but  on  the  nervous  apparatus. 

Helmholtz  has  said*  that  the  law  of  the  specific 
energies  forms  the  most  important  advance  which  the 
physiology  of  the  senses  has  made  in  recent  times,  and 
has  even  compared  it  with  the  discovery  of  the  law  of 
gravitation.*     As  we  shall  see  immediately,  he  has  him- 

^  See  Helmholtz,  '  Handbuch  der  ;  much  limited  to  Germany,  and  there 
Physiologischen  Optik,'  2te  Aufl.,  ;  also  almost  entirely  to  what  may 
1896,  p.  233.  i   be  called  MiUler's  school,  in  which 


'^  Helmholtz,  *  Vortriige  und  Re- 
den,*  voL  iL  p.  224  ;  also  *  Physiolo- 
gische  Optik,'  p.  249 :  "  Miiller's  law 


Helmholtz  is  the  central  figure.  In 
England  the  doctrine  was  subjected 
to  a  full  criticism  by  Qeorge  Henry 


of  the  specific   energies  marks  an  '  Lewes,  an  important  thinker,  whose 

advance  of  the  greatest  importance,  .  writings  contain  many  original  views, 

for  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  sense-  '  which  have  in  some  instances  since 

perceptions  has  since  become  the  '  been  independently  put  forward  by 

scientific  foundation  of  this  doctrine,  other  authorities.     See  his  *  Physi- 

and  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  em-  ologyof  Common  Life'  (1860, chap, 

pirical  exposition  of  the  theoretical  8) ;  *  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind  ' 

discussion  of  Kant  on  the  nature  i  (vol.  i.  p.  135, 1874) ;  *  Revue  Philo- 

of  the  intellectual  process  of  the  ■  sophique'    (Paris,    1876,    No.    2); 

human  mind. "    Cf.  also  p.  684.  ■  *  The  Physical  Basis  of  Mind  '  (1 877, 


'  *  Vortrage  und  Reden,  vol.  i.  p. 
378  ;  vol  ii.  p.  181. 

*  This  excessive  appreciation  of 
Miiller's  theory  is,  however,   very 


p.  1 84 ).  Without  knowing  of  Lewes's 
criticisms,  Prof.  Wundt  was  led  to 
a  criticism  of  the  doctrine  from 
the  physiological  side  in  the  first 
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self  made  a  very  important  application  of  it,  by  bringing 
it  into  connection  with  Young's  colour  theory.  But 
before  I  refer  to  this,  it  will  be  well  to  note  the  different 
lines  of  research  which  were  opened  out  by  Miiller's 
formula,  and  how  they  have  led  in  many  ways  to  very 
fruitful  expansion  of  natural  knowledge.  In  this  respect 
it  is  indeed  permissible  to  compare  Miiller's  formula  with 
ithat  of  gravitation,  which,  as  we  saw  above,  through 
jthe  different  ideas  which  it  introduced,  helped  to  guide 
Research  for  fully  a  century.  Miiller  in  the  original 
statement  of  his  views  had  made  use  of  the  term  "  specific 
energy,"  and  had  applied  this  term  to  the  process  or 
sense  of  sight:  he  spoke  of  the  seeing  substance  or 
apparatus  of  sight.  Now  this  apparatus  is  a  complicated 
one,  consisting  mainly  of  three  parts — the  external  or 

edition  of  his  great  work  on  Phjsi-  Montgomery  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
ok>gical  Psychology  m  1872.  See  'Mind'  (1880):  "  According  to  the 
the  note  on  p.  332,  vol.  i,  of  the  doctrine  of  functional  indifference, 
4th  German  edition  (1893).  Wundt  the  various  qualities — i^.,  our  well- 
Hays  (p.  331):  **  Historically,  the  known  sensations — are  merely  due 
doctrine  ...  is  to  be  traced  to  the  to  differences  in  the  stimulating 
fact  that  the  philosophical  founda-  rhythm,  to  differences,  therefore,  of 
tion  of  modem  science,  and  especi-  motion  communicated  from  outside 
ally  of  the  science  of  sensation,  rests  to  the  chemically  uniform  nerve- 
on  Kant.  In  fact,  that  doctrine  substance,  and  the  whole  complex 
is  nothing  else  than  a  physiological  make-up  of  our  consciousness  is, 
reflexion  of  Kant's  attempt  to  find  consequently,  thought  to  result 
the  c^jnditions  of  knowledge  which  from  the  coexistence  and  subse- 
are  given  a  priori^  or,  what  was  quent  combination  of  such  stim- 
mostly  considered  to  be  the  same,  ulated  motions.  According  to  the 
subjectively.  Tliis  is  very  evident  doctrine  of  specific  energies,  the 
in  the  caiie  of  the  foremost  repre-  varieties  of  sensation  are  due  to  pre- 
sentative  of  that  doctrine — viz.,  existing  differences  in  the  sub- 
Johannes  Miiller."  In  opposition  to  stratum  in  which  they  respectively 
Miiller  and  his  school,  Lewes  and  ^  arise,  and  all  their  manifold  combin- 
Wundt  put  fon^'ard  a  view  which  ations  to  higher  products  are  be- 
has  Ijeen  termed  the  doctrine  of  >  lieved  to  be  realised  in  materially 
indifference  of  the  function  of  the  higher  —  ».e.,  specifically  pre -en- 
nervous  elements.  The  difference  dowed  —  ranges  of  nen'ous  sub- 
between  the  two  views  is  ver}'  clearly  stratum  "  (p.  4). 
stated  in  an  excellent  paper  by  E. 
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terminal  organ,  the  connecting  fibre  or  nerve,  and  the 
central  or  percipient  organ  situated  somewhere  in  the 
brain.  How  are  these  different  parts  of  the  combined 
apparatus  anatomically  constituted,  and  what  are  their 
respective  physiological  functions — in  particular,  where 
does  the  specific  energy  reside  ?  The  answer  to  these 
questions  as  regards  not  only  the  process  of  seeing,  but 
likewise  that  going  on  in  other  sense  organs,  involved 
an  enormous  amount  of  detailed  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical, analysing  and  experimenting  work.  With  this 
work  many  great  names  are  connected — first  of  all, 
Helmholtz,  who  in  his  two  great  treatises  on  *  Physio-  i*. 
logical  Optics  *  and  *  Physiological  Acoustics,*  ^  has  laid 
the  foundation  of  those  two  psycho -physical  sciences 
which  bring  us  nearest  to  an  understanding  of  the  inter- 
action of  mind  and  body.  like  Young  before  him,  for 
whom  he  expresses  the  greatest  admiration,  Helmholtz 
had  approached  the  study  of  nature  from  the  side  of 
medicine:  from  this  he  was,  by  the  peculiarity  of  his 
genius,  driven  to  mathematico- physical  studies  on  the 
one  side,  to  psychological  on  the  other.  The  exact 
methods  of  the  mathematical,  the  experimental  methods 
of  the  medical  sciences;  the  mental  analysis  of  Kant 
and-Fichte,  as  well  as  the  logical  methods  of  J.  S. 
Mill,  were  equally  familiar  to  him.  Inventions  of  his 
own,  like    that  of    the  eye -mirror,  or  of    others,  like 

^  'Die   Lehre  von  den  Tonemp-  |   principal  contents   of    tboee    two 

findungen ;   Physiologische  Qrund-  great  treatises,  by  an  authority  in 

lage  f  iir  die  Theorie  der  Musik,*  the  same  domain  of  science,  will  be 

1st   ed.,    1863.      '  Handbuch    der  found  in  chaps,  z.  to  xii.  of  Prof, 

physiologischen  Optik,*  1867,  2nd  J.  Q.  M'Kendrick's  volume  in  the 

ed.,  much  enlarged.      A  succinct  "Masters  of  Medicine"  Series  on 

and  very  lucid  exposition  of  the  >  H.  von  Helmholtz,  1899. 
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the  stereoscope  of  Wheatstone;  pathological  cases,  Uke 
those  of  colour-blindness;  a  host  of  ingeniously  de- 
vised experiments,  as  well  as  the  gift  of  an  exception- 
ally musical  ear, — all  these  factors,  and  innumerable 
others,  contributed  to  the  production  of  these  two 
monumental  works,  which  form  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  science  as  well  as  of  philosophy  and  psychologj\ 
They  form  the  first  magnificent  examples  of  the  com- 
prehensive application  of  exact  methods  to  phenomena 
which  had  before  been  treated  only  fragmentarily,  and 
where  the  influences  of  taste,  fancy,  and  belief,  the 
vagueness  of  metaphysics  and  the  difficulties  of  nomen- 
clature, had  created  a  confusion  which  to  many  must 
have  appeared  hopeless.  This  confusion  of  language 
and  of  terms,  of  objective  observations  and  subjective 
fancies,  of  the  data  of  experience  and  the  prejudices  of 
theory,  Helmholtz  has  done  more  than  any  other  thinker 
to  unravel. 

In  his  two  great  treatises  on  the  psycho-physics  of  the 
Eye  and  the  Ear,  of  Vision  and  of  Music,  he  has  drawn 
two  elaborate  and  detailed  charts,  which  for  a  long  time 
to  come  will  have  to  be  consulted  by  those  who,  in  the 
interests  of  physics,  philosophy,  or  aesthetics,  enter  into 
these  mysterious  domains.  Many  celebrated  theories  or 
definite  aspects  and  lines  of  reasoning  invented  by  others, 
his  forerunners  or  contemporaries,  were  adopted,  but 
mostly  with  important  modifications.  It  may  be  of  use 
to  enumerate  briefly  the  principal  ones,  beginning  with 
the  most  mathematical  and  exact  and  ending  with  the 
more  general  and  metaphysical.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
century  Fourier  had  shown  how  any  forces  of  motion  in 
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two  dimensions — however  complicated  or  irregular  that 
motion  might  appear  to  be — could  be  mathematically 
represented  or  calculated  by  the  superposition  or  addition 
of  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  simple  periodic  motions ; 
as  it  were  analysed  and  dissected  into  these  simple  move- 
ments, just  as  any  number  can  be  looked  upon  as  made 
up  by  the  addition  of  others — say  of  prime  numbers. 
Now,  it  was  also  known  that  sounds  were  produced  by 
wave-like  tremors  of  the  air  set  going  by  the  vibrations 
of  strings  or  other  sounding  musical  instruments ;  further, 
that  definite  musical  notes  were  absorbed  or  transmitted 
by  neighbouring  sounding  bodies  according  as  these  were 
in  or  out  of  tune  with  the  vibrating  source  of  sound. 
This  is  the  well-known  phenomenon  of  resonance.  Ohm^ 
had  applied  Fourier's  mathematical  analysis  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  partial  notes,  the  ground  tone  and  the 
harmonic  overtones  (or  upper  partial  tones),  of  which 
musical^  sounds  are  made  up.     Helmholtz  invented  a 


^  Geo.  S.  Ohm,  the  same  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
well-known  law  which  obtains  in 
electric  currents,  published  in  1843 
a  paper  in  Poggendorf  s  *  Annalen  * 
(reprinted  in  *  Qesammelte  Ab- 
handlungen,'  1892,  p.  575),  "On 
the  definition  of  a  tone  and  the 
theory  of  the  siren,"  in  which  he 
applied  the  mathematical  methods 
introduced  by  Fourier  in  his  *  Th^- 
orie  analytique  de  la  Chaleur' 
(1822) ;  as  he  had  already  done  in 
his  e€U*Iier  work  on  the  galvanic 
current  (1827).  In  fact,  Ohm  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognise  the 
value  of  Fourier's  conceptions  in 
contradistinction  from  Laplace's, 
which  were  bound  up  with  certain 
hypothetical  notions  as  to  the 
molecular    constitution   of    bodies. 


!  See  the  introduction  to  his  treatise 
on  the  galvanic  current  ('Ges. 
Werke,'  p.  63). 

^  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  had  in- 
vented (1819)  and  Seebeck  the 
younger  had  improved  (1841)  the 
first  mechanical  counter  for  the 
frequencies  of  musical  sounds,  the 
siren  ;  and  the  latter  as  well  as 
Duhamel  had  studied  the  com- 
position of  such  sounds  out  of  their 
elements  or  simple  notes.  A  sug- 
gestion had  been  thrown  out  as  to 
the  part  played  by  the  upper 
partial  tones  which  accompanied 
the  ground  tone.  Helmholtz  treats 
first  of  this  subject  in  a  lecture 
(1857),  reprinted  in  '  Vortrage  und 
Reden,'  vol.  i.  p.  79,  dealing  with 
"the  psychological  causes  of  musi- 
cal  harmony." 
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15. 
*'  Timbre  " 
defined. 


series  of  simple  but  ingenious  apparatus  by  which  these 
partial  notes  could  be  analysed,  isolated,  and  made  speci- 
ally audible,  or  by  which  the  ground  tone  could  be 
purified,  and  thus  led  up  to  his  conception  of  the  human 
ear — the  different  parts  of  which  he  analysed  anatomic- 
ally and  acoustically — as  a  most  delicate  resonator  which 
separately  absorbed  the  different  elementary  periodic 
movements  that  constitute  musical  soimds,  the  different 
nerve-fibres  carrying  them  separately  to  the  central 
organ  of  perception.^  On  the  bases  of  these  distinc- 
tions, Helmholtz  succeeded  in  giving  an  accurate  defini- 
tion ^  of  that  property  of  musical  notes  termed  "  timbre  " 
by  the  French,  "Klangfarbe"  by  the  Germans — that 
peculiar  colouring  or  texture  which  characterises  the 
same  note^  if  produced  by  different  instruments.     He 


^  See  *  Die  Lehre  von  den 
Tonempfindungen/  Ist  ed.,  1863, 
pp.  92,  95,  97.  "  The  main  result 
of  our  description  of  the  ear  can 
be  thus  stated,  that  we  have  found 
that  everywhere  the  ends  of  the 
auditory  nerve  are  connected  with 
special  auxiliary  apparatus,  partly 
elastic,  partly  solid,  which  under 
the  influence  of  external  vibrations 
are  made  to  vibrate  correspond- 
/ingly  and  then  probably  affect 
land  agitate  the  nerve-substance " 
(p.  212). 

'^  Helmholtz  was  the  first  to  give 
a  positive  definition  of  "timbre." 
As  he  himself  says  (p.  114),  before 
him  it  meant  all  the  peculiarities 
of  a  musical  sound  which  are  not 
defined  by  its  intensity  or  its  posi- 
tion in  the  scale — i.f.,  its  "pitch." 
Of  these  he  eliminates  all  such  as 
are  connected  with  the  banning, 
rising,  and  dying  away  of  sounds, 
and  deals  only  with  sounds  which 
are  uniformly  maintained  (p.  116). 

^  The   terminology   of  acoustics 


and  of  music  has  been  considerably 
changed,  especially  in  this  country, 
through  scientific  literature,  in 
which  the  work  of  Helmholtz 
forms  a  kind  of  epocli.  Accord- 
ing to  Lord  Rayleigh  ( *  Sound,' 
vol.  i.  §  22,  1st  ed.),  the  word 
"  tone "  in  the  English  language 
has  been  adopted  by  Tyndall  to 
denote  a  musical  sound  which 
cannot  be  further  resolved.  The 
word  was  used  before,  but  in  a 
general  sense,  not  limited  only  to 
sounds,  and  where  now  "  tone  "  is 
used  in  works  on  acoustics,  the 
word  "note"  was  more  usually 
employed.  Sir  John  Herscl^l 
(  *  Encyclop.  Metrop.,'  article 
"Sound,"  1845)  does  not  con- 
sistently use  the  word  "tone" 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  Oerman 
"  Ton,"  but  makes  use  of  "  sound  " 
or  "  note  "  or  "  tone  "  promiscu- 
ously. Still  more  uncertain  was 
the  terminology  by  which  to  ex- 
press the  quality  of  a  musical 
sound    other    than    loudness    and 
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entered  into  an  analysis  of  the  processes  by  which  vocal 
sounds  and  notes  are  produced,  and  showed  their  im- 
portance in  musical  and  linguistic  theories.  Combined 
with  all  these  deductions  and  applications,  which  started 
from  Fourier's  mathematical  analysis  of  compound  move- 
ments, Helmholtz's  anatomical  dissection  of  the  organ  of 
hearing  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  "  must 
exist  in  the  ear  different  parts  which  are  set  in  vibration 
by  notes  of  diflferent  pitch,  and  which  have  thus  a  sensa- 
tion of  these  notes."  ^  And  here  he  takes  up  a  diflferent 
line  of  reasoning — that  suggested  by  Johannes  Mliller's 
theory  of  the  specific  sense  energies.  In  his  studies 
in  physiological  optics  he  had  already  accepted  Young's 
hypothesis  that  there  exist  in  the  eye  three  distinct 
kinds  of  nerve  -  fibres,  to  which  belong  distinct  modes 
of  colour -sensation.     Something  analogous  exists  in  the 


ear.^     "  The   diflferences  in   notes  —  namely,  pitch   and       la* 

Analogy 

colour  [or  character! — are  reduced  to  diflferences  of  the  ^tween 

^  -^  sound  and 

sensitive  nerve-fibres,  and  for  each  nerve-fibre  there  exists  ^^^^' 
only  the  diflference  of  the  intensity  of  the  stimidus." 

This  brings  the  action  of  the  sensory  nerves  into  line 
with  that  of  motor  nerves :  everywhere  the  nerve  itself  is 


pitch,  and,  to  the  present  day, 
the  English  tongue  has  no  equiv- 
alent for  the  French  "  timbre  "  or 
the  Qerman  "  Klangfarbe."  Everett 
used  the  word  character,  and  so 
does  Lord  Rayleigh.  Dr  Young, 
in  his  "Essay  on  Music"  (1800, 
*  MisceU.  Works,'  vol.  L  No.  5), 
speaks  of  the  quality  of  sound, 
sometimes  called  its  tone,  register, 
colour,  or  timbre  (p.  118).  In  the 
most  recent  scientific  work  on 
sound  in  the  English  language 
(Poynting  and  Thomson's  'Text- 


Book  of  Physics,'  Sound,  p.  69)  we 
read,  "  It  is  convenient  to  use  the 
term  note  for  an  ordinary  com- 
pound sound  to  which  a  definite 
pitch  may  be  assigned,  and  the 
term  tone  for  each  simple  harmonic 
constituent  which  goes  to  form  it." 
There  is  an  important  note  on  the 
terminology  by  Alex.  T.  Ellis,  the 
learned  translator  of  Helmholtz's 
'Sensations  of  Tone  '  (1875,  p.  36). 

^  '  Tonempfindungen,'  p.  215. 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  220,  221. 


( 
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indifferent  to  the  stimulus,  which  it  carries  in  or  out  like 
a  telegraph  wire ;  which,  whilst  acting  in  every  case  in 
the  same  way,  may,  according  to  its  terminal  connection,^ 
"  deliver  messages,  ring  a  bell,  explode  a  mine,  decompose 
water,  create  or  move  magnets,  produce  light,  &q.  The 
same  with  the  nerves.  The  state  of  irritation  is,  so  far 
as  the  isolated  nerve-fibre  is  concerned,  everywhere  the 
same,  but  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  diflferent 
parts,  be  it  of  the  brain  or  of  the  external  portions 
of  the  body,  it  produces  motion,  secretion,  increase  or 
decrease  of  blood,  of  heat  in  different  organs,  or  lastly, 
sensations  of  light,  sound,"  &c. 

The  physiology  of  hearing  had  its  brilliant  application 
in  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  elements  of  language, 
of  the  formation  of  the  vowel  sounds,  and  in  the  study  of 
the  development  of  music — that  art  which,  more  than 
any  other,  seems  founded  on  definite  rules.*    In  analysing 


^ '  TonempfinduDgen,'  p.  222. 

'  "  From  the  time  when  Pythag- 
onw  is  said  to  have  discovered  the 
arrangement  of  tones  in  an  octave, 
by  observing  that  the  sounds  of  the 
blacksmith's  hammer  in  the  forge 
produce  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  an 
octave,  and  was  then  led  to  obtain 
harmonic  proportion  between  the 
stringA  of  the  heptachord,  aU  who 
investigate  musical  tones  know  that, 
although  these  are  fleeting  sensa- 
tions, they  depend  physically  on 
numerical  relations  between  various 
kinds  of  movements ;  but  it  was 
Helmholtz,  more  than  any  other 
philosopher,  who  examined  the 
whole  range  of  the  phenomena, 
physical  as  well  a»  physiological, 
and  whose  work  will  for  generations 
remain  an  enduring  monument  to 
his  genius"  (Prof.  M*Kendrick  in 
the     Helmholtz     volume     of    the 


*' Masters  of  Medicine*'  Series,  p. 
168). 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  last 
edition  of  Helmholtz's  great  work, 
of  which  there  exists  an  excellent 
English  edition  with  valuable  notes, 
many  of  the  points  first  investi- 
gated by  Helmholtz  have  been  taken 
up  by  other  experimentalists  as  weU 
as  by  psychologists.  The  invention 
of  the  phonograph  by  Eldison  in 
1877  gave  a  great  impetus  to  exact 
research  in  the  problems  of  audi- 
tion, and  various  facts  and  theories 
have  been  advanced  confirming  or 
modifying  the  views  put  forward 
by  Helmholtz.  On  these  see  the 
last    chapter    of    Lord    Rayleigh's 

*  Treatise  on  Sound,*  2nd  ed.,  1894. 
On  the  psychological  side  see  the 
2nd     volume     of     Prof.    Wundt's 

*  Phvsiologische  Psychologic,*  pp. 
47-96. 
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these  Helmholtz  is  led  into  aesthetical  and  psychological 
discussions,  clearly  distinguishing  between  such  principles 
as  are  inherent  in  natural,  physical,  and  physiological 
relations,  and  such  others  as  depend  on  the  inventions  of 
genius  and  the  gradual  changes  brought  about  by  exter- 
nal requirements  and  ingrained  by  habit  and  education.^ 
The  physiology  of  seeing  had  yet  more  remarkable 
consequences  for  the  history  of  Thought  We  may  say 
that  through  Helmholtz's  analysis  of  the  formation  of 
our  space  perceptions  by  the  eye  in  connection  with  the 
tactile  and  muscular  senses,  psychology  and  metaphysics 
were  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  physics  and 
physiology.       It  is  here    that  Helmholtz   takes   up  an       i7. 

.     .  Helmholte 

entirely  different,  and,  previously,  isolated  line  of  reason-  an*  K»nt. 
ing,  which  centres  in  Kant's  theory  of  space  and  time  as 
innate  forms  of  perception — the  so-called  subjectivity  or 
ideality  of  time  and  space.  The  studies  of  this  subject 
had  been  somewhat  prepared  by  the  writings  of  Herbart 
and  Lotze.  The  teachings  of  Kant  have  had  an  influence 
in  the  direction  indicated  through  two  distinct  channels, 
— through  Johannes  Miiller's  Physiology  and  through 
Herbart's  Psychology :    the  latter  seems    to    have    had 


^  See  the  closing  words  of  the 
13th  chapter  of  Helmholtz's  work : 
"  As  the  fundamental  principle  for 
the  developement  of  the  European 
tonal  system,  we  shall  assume  that 
the  whole  mass  of  tones  and  the 
connection  of  harmonics  must  stand 
in  a  close  and  always  distinctly 
perceptible  relationship  to  some 
arbitrarily  selected  tonic,  and  that 
the  mass  of  tone  which  forms  the 
whole  composition  must  be  de- 
veloped from  this  tonic,  and  must 
finally  return  to  it.  The  ancient 
world  developed  this  principle  in  I 


homophonic  music,  the  modem 
world  in  harmonic  music.  But  it 
is  evident  that  this  is  merely  an 
aesthetical  principle,  not  a  natural 
law.  The  correctness  of  this  prin- 
ciple cannot  be  established  a  priori. 
It  must  be  tested  by  its  results. 
The  origin  of  such  aesthetical  prin- 
ciples should  not  be  ascribed  to  a 
natural  necessity.  They  are  the 
inventions  of  genius,  as  we  pre- 
viously endeavoured  to  illustrate 
by  a  reference  to  the  principles  of 
architectural  style." 
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little  influence  over  the  Berlin  school  of  physiology,  but 
it  has  had  a  considerable  influence  on  several  members  of 
the  Leipzig  school.     In  this  school  Lotze  was  educated. 

Locke  had  taught,  and  his  followers  had  accepted,  the 
doctrine  that  the  so-called  secondary  qualities  of  sensible 
things,  such  as  colour,  sound,  hardness,  &c.,  were  sub- 
jective. Speculative  physics  had  prepared  this  view  by 
translating  such  properties  into  special  forms  of  aggrega- 
tion or  periodic  motion,  leaving  only  extension  and  re- 
sistance as  the  primary  properties  inherent  in  things. 
Kant  had  gone  a  step  further,  and  maintained  that 
space  and  time  were  likewise  only  subjective  forms  of 
our  perceiving  sense  apparatus.  Two  problems  grew  out 
of  this  view,  which  are  not  clearly  stated  in  Kant's 
writings.  First,  How  does  the  perceiving  mind  arrive 
at  the  elaborate  and  systematic  space  conception  which 
is  peculiar  to  us  human  beings  ? — i.e.,  out  of  what  per- 
ceptive elements,  and  by  what  psychical  processes,  is  it 
gradually  built  up  ?  Secondly — What  is  it  that  locates 
our  sensations  at  definite  places  in  space  ?  There  is  a 
third  question  which  Kant  put  and  answered,  that  re- 
ferring to  the  nature  and  validity  of  the  geometrical 
axioms.  According  to  his  view  the  axioms  of  geometry 
are  innate,  expressive  of  the  inborn  nature  of  our  space 
conceptions ;  in  fact,  the  truths  of  geometry  formed  in 
his  view  the  only  instance  of  knowledge  gained  not  by 
experience  but  a  priori — before  or  outside  of  experience. 
18.  An  entirely  independent  series  of  psycho-physical  in- 

The  brothers  .,  i«ti  -»*-ii 

Weber.  vcstigatious  was  Started  even  before  Johannes  Miiller, 
by  Ernst  Heinrich  Weber  of  Leipzig,  who,  with  his  two 
brothers,  Wilhelm  and  Eduard,  may   be  considered  as 
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the  centre  of  the  Leipzig  school  of  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Physics.^  After  having  been  among  the  first  to 
import  the  exact  methods  of  research  into  physiology, 
and  having  carried  on  a  variety  of  investigations  refer- 
ring to  physiological  optics  and  acoustics,*  he  approached 
the  subjective  phenomena  of  sensation :  recording,  for 
example,  with  what  degree  of  accuracy  different  parts 
of  the  surface  of  the  skin  on  face,  arm,  leg,  &c.,  per- 
ceive the  distance  between  two  points  which  touch  the 
skin  —  say  the  two  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses; 
recording  also  the  relation  of  the  smallest  increase 
of  any  given  sensation  to  the  corresponding  increase 
of  stimulus.  In  the  latter  series  of  experiments,  he 
arrived  at  what  has  been  termed^  Weber's  Psycho- 
physical law.  He  did  not  call  it  so  himself;  he  simply 
showed  by  experiment  that  in  a  variety  of  cases  the 
stimidus  had  to  increase  in  proportion  to  its  own  initial 
intensity  in  order  to  produce  a  just  perceptible  increase 
of  sensation.     These  experiments  did  not  attract  much       19. 

Fechner'» 

attention   till  Gustav  Theodor   Fechner  took   them   up,  Psycho- 

*     physics^ 

building  upon  them  his  celebrated  "  Principles  of  Psycho- 
physics."  Before  referring  more  in  detail  to  these,  I 
must  mention  a  third  line  of  reasoning  which,  as  stated 
above,  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  Leipzig  school 
of    Psycho  -  physics,  though   probably   it   had    as    little 


1  On  the  labours  of  the  brothers 
Weber,  see  the  references  given 
above,  vol.  i.  p.  196,  also  the  present 
volume,  p.  31,  note. 

^  E.  H.  Weber  published  in  1817, 
*Anatomia  comparata  nervi  sym- 
pathici ;  *  in  1820,  *  De  aure  et 
auditu  hominis  et  animalium ; ' 
from  1827  onward,  *  Annotationes 


auatomicso  et  physiologicsc,'  in 
which,  in  1831,  there  appeared  his 
celebrated  treatise  **Tastsinn  und 
Gemeingefuhl."  Joh.  Miiller's^Ver- 
gleichende  Anatomic  des  Oesicht' 
sinues'  appeared  in  1826. 

'  By  Fechner  in  his  '  Elemente 
der  Psychophysik '  (2  vols.,  Leipzig, 
1860). 
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20. 
Influence  of 
Herbert. 


influence  on  E.  H.  Weber  as  the  earlier  philosophy  of 
nature,  to  which  it  formed  a  pronounced  opposition. 

Herbart  was  not  an  experimental  philosopher ;  never- 
theless a  place  in  a  history  of  scientific  Thought  belongs 
to  him.  Indeed,  his  philosophy,  like  that  of  Kant,  and, 
in  quite  a  different  way,  of  Schelling,  has  had  a  marked 
influence  on  many  thinkers  and  men  of  science  who  have 
prepared  the  ground  for  an  exact  treatment  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  Life  and  Mind.  Among  exact  psychologists  I 
need  only  name  Volkmann,  Drobisch,  Lotze,  and  in  our 
time  Professor  Wundt^  of  Leipzig.  It  is  therefore  of 
interest  to  mark  the  precise  point  where  Herbart's  in- 
fluence comes  in. 

Although  an  exact  school  of  psychology  might  aim  at 
studying  psychical  and  psycho-physical  phenomena  with- 
out reference  to  any  general  theory  of  the  soul  as  the 
supposed  centre  and  substance  of  these  phenomena, 
the  existing  ideas  and  theories  as  to  soul  and  mind 
have  nevertheless  always  played  a  great  part  in  these 
researches,  just  as  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  free 
biological  research  altogether  from  some  theory  of  life. 
Older  psychologists  were  consciously  or  unconsciously 
governed  by  the  conception  of  a  number  of  distinct 
mental  facidties.  Even  Kant's  philosophy  is  still 
embarrassed  by  this  view,  which  reigned  supreme  in 
the  teaching  of  his  predecessor  Wolf.     The  attempt  of 


^  TIii8  in  not  the  place  to  8|ieak 
alx>ut  the  Herbartian  school,  which 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  Ger- 
many. I  have  referred  to  Prof. 
Wundt  l>ecau8e,  in  spite  of  a  run- 
ning criticism,  in  the  'Physiologische 
Psychologic/   of    Herbart's  special 


doctrines,  the  author  of  that  im- 
portant and  comprehensive  work 
himself  declares  (Preface  to  the  1st 
ed.,  1874)  that  for  the  formation 
of  his  own  views  he  is,  next  to 
Kant,  most  indebted  to  Herbart. 
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Herbart,  therefore,  to  overthrow  the  so-called  faculty-  „    21. 

'  "     His  attack 

psychology,  and    to   insist   on    the    essential  unity  and  5?JjJ^ty. 
simplicity  of  the  inner  life,  must  have  made   a  great  Jj^f?**^" 
impression  on  all  who  came  under  the  influence  of  his 
philosophy.      It  did    this    in    two   ways.^      It  firat  of   \ 


^  Besides  Herbart  (1776-1841), 
whose  psychological  writings  date 
from  1818  to  1825,  another  Qerman 
psychologist  is  usually  mentioned  as 
having  helped  to  overthrow  the  older 
faculty-psychology.  Beneke  (1798- 
1854),  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Herbsirt,  conceived  of  psychology 
as  a  natural  science.  His  principal 
work,  *Lehrbuch  der  Psychologie 
als  Naturwissenschaft,'  appeared 
in  1833,  and  has  been  several  times 
republished,  the  fourth  edition  ap- 
pearing in  1877.  Beneke  worked 
in  opposition  to  Hegel  at  Berlin, 
his  historical  forerunners  being  the 
Qerman  philosophers,  Jacobi,  Fries, 
and  Schleiermacher,  as  well  as  the 
English  philosophy  of  the  so-called 
Association  -  school.  An  account 
of  his  philosophy  does  not  belong 
to  a  chapter  on  psycho-physics  ex- 
cept in  as  much  as  he  introduced 
into  the  study  of  the  inner  life  not 
indeed  the  facts  and  data  of  physical 
— 1.<?.,  physiological — science,  but 
the  physical  method.  He  was  the 
purest  representative  of  the  psycho- 
logy of  the  "inner  sense."  Whilst 
Herbart  based  his  psychology  alike 
on  experience,  metaphysics,  and 
mathematics,  Beneke  accepted  only 
the  first,  and  discarded  the  latter. 
Standing  thus  outside  the  all- 
powerful  school  of  Hegel  and  the 
increasing  influence  of  Herbart, 
Beneke  had  during  his  lifetime 
only  a  limited  audience,  and  re- 
ceived due  attention  in  a  wider 
circle,  first  and  principally  through 
Ueberweg,  who  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  him.  In  fact,  his 
influence    was    felt    in    Qermany 


about  the  same  time  as  that  of 
the  English  and  Scottiuh  philo- 
sophers. Ueberweg,  in  his  well 
known  *  History  of  Philosophy,' 
vol.  ii.  pp.  281-292  (Engl,  transl. 
by  Morris,  1874),  gives  a  full  ac- 
count of  Beneke.  Prof.  Erdmann 
gives  a  very  full  account  also  in 
his  excellent  *Grundris8  der  Ge- 
schichte  der  Philosophic'  (3te  Aufl., 
1878,  vol.  ii.  pp.  628-641).  The  fact 
that  Beneke's  method  is  intro- 
spective, brings  him  not  only  into 
contact  with  the  English  school, 
but  also  with  French  thought, 
which  has  always  been  character- 
ised by  subtle  psychological  anal- 
ysis. This  explains  the  fact  that 
M.  Marion  (in  the  *  Grande  Encyclo- 
p^ie ')  calls  Beneke  "  un  des  prin- 
cipaux  philosophes  Allemands  du 
si^cie," — a  designation  which  would 
hardly  be  echoed  either  in  Germany 
or  in  England.  The  best  account 
of  Beneke's  position  in  the  de- 
velopment of  psychology  extant  in 
the  English  language  is  that  of  Dr 
G.  F.  Stout,  in  his  article 
"  Herbart  compared  with  English 
Psychologists  and  with  Beneke," 
in  the  14th  volume  of  the  Ist 
series  of  '  Mind '  (1889).  M.  Ribot, 
in  his  well-known  book  on  '  Modem 
German  Psychology  '  (Engl,  transl. 
by  Baldwin,  1899),  does  not  say 
much  about  Beneke,  but  his  ac- 
count of  Herbart  and  his  school, 
and  their  position  in  psycho-physi- 
cal thought,  is  concise  and  much 
to  the  point.  Dr  Stout's  articles 
on  Herbart  in  <Mind'  (vols.  13, 14) 
are  also  much  to  be  recommended. 
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all  liberated  them  from  the  trammels  of  an  antiquated 
and  misleading  terminology;  and  secondly,  it  impressed 
them  with  the  necessity  of  giving  an  answer  to  the 
question  how  the  multiplicity  of  sensations  or  the  flow 
of  ideas  was  held  together  in  the  unity  of  an  inner 
existence.  Thus  it  is  a  characteristic  of  all  psycho- 
physical writers  who  have  come  under  the  influence 
of  Herbart,  that  however  much  they  may  be  occupied 
with  detailed  description  of  physiological  processes,  with 
the  analysis  of  sensations  or  the  dissection  of  the  data 
of  experience,  they  never  lose  sight  of  the  underlying 
mental  unity  which  is  the  central  phenomenon  of  psy- 
chology and  of  psycho-physics,  just  as  it  must  be  the 
central  problem  of  biology  to  arrive  at  some  definition 
of  life.  Had  the  investigations  of  psycho-physical  pheno- 
mena remained  where  Weber  or  even  Helmholtz  left 
them,  we  shoidd  have  brilliant  chapters  on  the  phenomena 
of  touch,  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  other  processes  where 
the  outer  and  inner  worlds  come  into  contact,  but  no 
attempt  to  sum  up  these  brilliant  contributions  in  a 
connected  view  of  the  inner  and  higher  life — the  most 
22.       remarkable  and  unique  phenomenon  in  nature.    It  seems 

Unity  of 

menui  life,  to  iiic  that,  in  Germany  at  least,  it  is  through  Herbart, 
more  than  through  any  other  thinker,  that  we  have 
been  preserved  from  a  threatening  disintegration  of 
psychological  research.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to 
recognise  this,  as  most  of  those  writers  who  at  one 
time  came  greatly  under  Herbart's  influence  have  found 
it  necessary,  after  having  become  thoroughly  saturated 
with  this  one  great  truth  in  his  philosophy,  to  abandon 
almost  the  whole  of  the  more  detailed  expositions  con- 
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tained  in  his  works.^  Herbart  was  quite  as  correct 
in  his  ideal  of  what  psychology  should  be,  as  he  was 
unfortunate  in  the  particular  manner  in  which  he 
elaborated  it. 

Psychology  was  to  be  founded  on  experience,  meta- 
physics, and  mathematics.  Kant  had  studied  the  inner 
activity  of  the  mind  as  it  is  compounded  of  sensation, 
perception,  and  apperception ;  of  understanding,  judgment, 
and  reasoning.  In  opposition  to  this  Herbart  went  back 
to  the  position  taken  up  by  Locke  and  Hume,  looking  at 
the  inner  life  of  a  conscious  mental  being  or  soul,  not  as 
a  complex  of  mental  faculties,  but  as  a  flow  of  ideas  or 
perceptions.  How  is  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  this 
mental  being  preserved  in  the  midst  of  this  continuous 
flow  of  ideas  ?  how  is  it  regained  as  often  as  it  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost?  His  investigations  start  at  the 
point  where  the  inquiries  of  the  association  school  of 
psychologists  started  in  England.  Having,  however,  the 
mechanics  and  dynamics  of  physical  forces  more  promin- 


^  Dr  Stout  has  fj^ven  an  ac- 
count of  the  Herbistrtian  school 
in  the  14th  volume  of  'Mind/  p. 
353  sqq.  He  confines  himself  to 
Drobisch,  Waitz,  and  Volkmann, 
the  psychologists  proper.  M. 
Kibot  {loc,  cU.)  has  dwelt  more 
on  the  development  of  the  Herbart- 
ian  school  in  the  direction  of  an- 
thropology and  ethnology  ;  he 
mentions  specially  Waitz,  as  well 
as  Lazarus  and  Steinthal.  He 
contrasts  their  work  and  their 
positions  with  those  of  the  great 
anthropologists  of  the  English 
school,  sudi  as  Tylor,  Lubbock, 
and  Herbert  Spencer,  and  notes, 
in  the  German  school,  the  absence 
of  Darwinian  ideas.  It  is  import- 
ant to  observe  that  both  in  the  case 

VOL.  n. 


of  Prof.  Wundt  of  Leipsic  and  of  Mr 
Spencer  in  England — that  is,  in  the 
case  of  the  latest  outcome  of  the 
Kant-Herbartian  philosophy  on  the 
one  side  and  of  the  Association  phil- 
osophy in  England  on  the  other — 
and  in  each  case  under  the  influence 
of  the  exact  and  biological  sciences, 
philosophy  ends  in  elaborate  treat- 
ises on  Anthropology,  which  with 
Spencer  is  conceived  under  the 
name  of  Sociology.  Similarly,  the 
school  of  Hegel  ended  in  elaborate 
historical  treatises.  Hume  turned 
from  abstract  philosophy  to  politi- 
cal economy  and  history,  and 
Herder — as  we  shall  see  later  on 
—  anticipated  much  of  all  this 
movement  in  his  History  of 
Mankind. 

2  I 


Matlie* 
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ently  before  his  mind  than  they  had,  he  was  tempted 
to  try  how  far  the  conceptions  of  equilibrium  of  motion 
and  of  the  composition  of  forces  could  be  applied  to  the 
inner  play  of  ideas  which  chase,  oppose,  and  displace 
each  other,  preserving  all  the  time  a  kind  of  dynamical 
38.       equilibrium.     His  elaborate  mathematical  calculations  in 

lie*  '■ 

pITchoi  ^^®  ^^®^  P^^^  ^^  ^^®  greater  work  on  psychology  do  not 
specially  refer  to  the  purely  intellectual  process ;  ^  they 
refer  rather  to  all  inner  processes  which  oppose  each 
other,  which  come  into  conflict,  restraining  each  other  in 
proportion  to  their  contrast,  creating  a  tendency  towards 
reversion  to  former  conditions.  Such  a  play  of  oppos- 
ing forces  is  to  be  found  likewise  in  the  larger  field  of 
human  society ;  this  is  cuK^ordingly  quite  as  much  a  case 
for  the  application  of  those  psychical  mechanics  which 
Herbart  aimed  at  establishing. 

In  a  history  of  scientific  Thought,  which  aims  at 
showing  by  what  gradual  steps  the  various  provinces 
of  phenomena  have  been  brought  imder  the  methods  of 
exact  treatment,  the  psychology  of  Herbart  has  an  im- 
portant as  well  as  a  unique  and  isolated  position.     It 


*  Herbart  himself  says  of  his 
mathematical  chapter,  that  the  re- 
sults therein  given  "  do  not  follow 
immeiliately   from   the  conception 


appear  in  language  and  in  actions 
in  a  common  smsual  world.  In 
the  latter  they  restrict  each  other ; 
this  is  the  universal  spectacle  of 


of  a  thinking  being;  but  they  re-  :  conflicting     interests     and     social 

fer  to  the  nmtual  arrangements  of  frictions.     Also  the  fusion  no  doubt 

any  thingt^  in  so  far  as  they  are  exists.  .  .  .  We  therefore  assume 

opi^osed  and  as  they    collide,  x«-  ,   that  among  men  living    togetho- 

fttricting  each   other  in  proportion  the  same  conditions  appear  which 

to  their  contrast,  tending  to  revert  exist,  according  to  our  view,  among 

to    the    previous    condition,     the  '   the  ideas  in  one  and  the  same  oon- 

unrestricted   portions   being  fused  sciousness.      We  examine  the 


into  complex   forces.      The  forces  suit  of    their    mutual    restrictive 

which   are    active    in    society  are  action"  (" Psychologie  als  Wiasen- 

doubtless   originally    psychological  sdiaft,^  *Werke,'  ed. 

forces.    They  meet  in  so  far  as  they  toL  tL  p.  31,  kc) 
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led  psychologists  to  consider  more  closely  the  conditions 
under  which  a  mathematical  treatment  is  at  all  possible, 
and  to  recognise  that  exact  and  accurate  measurements 
must  precede  all  application  of  an  abstract  calculus. 
Herbart's  ideal  was  that  of  a  psychical  mechanics;  he 
opposed  ^  the  idea  of  a  union  of  physiology  and 
psychology.      And  yet   this   was  just   the   direction  in 


^  In  a  very  interesting  note  at 
the  end  of  the  introduction  to  the 
second  part  of  his  larger  work  on 
psychology,  Herbart  explains  his 
position  with  regard  to  physiological 
psychology.  It  refers  to  certain 
extracts  which  he  makes  from 
Rudolph's  'Qrundriss  der  Physiol- 
ogie/  in  which  that  eminent  physi- 
ologist referred  to  Herbart's  *  Lehr- 
buch  der  Psychologie. '  "  It  is  not 
only  a  metaphysical  but  also  a 
logical  error  to  confound  psycho- 
logical and  physiological  research. 
Psychological  phenomena  are  not 
in  space,  but  space  itself,  with  all 
that  appears  in  it,  is  a  psycholog- 
ical phenomenon,  and,  indeed,  one 
of  the  first  and  most  difficult  facts 
for  psychology,  which,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  it,  would  behave  very  im- 
properly if  it  began  by  discussing 
the  forces  in  the  nerves ;  for  the 
question  is  not,  where  sensations 
come  from,  but  how  sensations 
acquire  the  form  of  space.  Now,  I 
maintain  further,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  lifeless  and  living 
matter — that  is,  between  physics 
and  physiology — cannot  be  under- 
stood until  we  know  mind  by  means 
of  psychology,  for  in  all  the  count- 
less elements  of  the  organised  body 
— in  plants  as  well  as  in  animals — 
there  is  an  analogue  of  mental  de- 
velopment which  cannot  possibly 
be  found  on  the  surface  of  phen- 
omena. We  observe  internally  a 
fragment  of  our  own  mental  exist- 
ence. This  fragment  is  developed 
into  scientific  knowledge  through 


speculative  psychology  based  on 
metaphysics.  This  knowledge 
meets  another  equally  metaphy- 
sical science,  natural  philosophy, 
with  its  conception  of  matter — 
that  is,  of  such  matter  as  we  know 
through  chemistry  and  dynamics. 
Then  only  can  the  question  be  put, 
how  such  matter  must  be  con- 
stituted, so  that  its  separate  ele- 
ments are  determined,  not  only 
through  their  original  quality,  but 
also  through  a  development  analo- 
gous to  the  mental  one,"  &c.  The 
section  closes  with  the  following 
characteristic  passage  :  "  Those 
who  favour  empiricism  can  learn 
from  the  present  state  of  physi- 
ology how  much,  or  rather  how 
little,  mere  experience  can  do. 
Physiology,  as  an  empirical  doc- 
trine, has  attained  a  height  which 
nobody  can  despise.  Moreover,  it 
proceeds  in  the  light  of  modem 
physics.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
eagerly  sucked  up,  as  the  sponge 
sucks  up  water,  that  philosophy 
of  nature  which  knows  nothing, 
because  it  began  by  construing  the 
universe  a  priori.  Towards  this 
error  no  science  has  proved  so 
weak,  so  little  capable  of  resist- 
ance, as  physiology.  The  talk 
about  life  has  become  the  Dead 
Sea  in  which  all  spirit  of  philo- 
sophical research  is  drowned,  so 
that,  if  a  resurrection  is  at  all  to 
be  hoped  for,  it  must  be  bom  anew 
in  quite  unbiassed  minds"  ('Werke,' 
vol.  vi.  p.  65,  &c) 
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whi/eh  an  exact  or  scientific  treatment  of  mental  ^le- 
lioiiuiiui  could  meet  with  any  success  at  alL  It  was  in 
the  mlu)olH  of  physiology,  in  those  of  Johannes  Miiller 
and  of  Weber,  that  philosophers  had  to  learn  how  to 
attack  the  Ijorderland  of  bodily  and  mental  phenomena. 
84.  The  firnt  who  approached  the  subject  from  this  point 

}¥*wUig¥  of  view  was  Hermann  Lotze.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
K,  H,  Webor,  and  had  been  led  to  psychological  re- 
weareheH  from  two  independent  starting-points :  first  from 
tb«  study  of  the  medical  sciences  which,  under  the  hands 
(if  his  great  master,  had  largely  benefited  by  the  ap- 
pUoutiou  of  the  exact  methods  of  the  physical,  the 
measuring,  and  calculating  sciences,  but  also  from  an 
t^ntirely  opposite  quarter.^  "  A  lively  interest  in  poetry 
and  art  had  led  him  to  philosophy."  He  was  attracted 
by  that  great  body  of  ideas  which,  through  the  systems 
of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  had  become  permanently 
domiciled  in  German  culture.  In  this  great  realm  he 
could  move  "  with  some  freedom,"  for  it  had  not  be- 
come crystallised  into  a  definite  system  of  doctrine: 
exact  studies  had,  moreover,  easily  convinced  him  "  how 
absolutely  untenable  was  the  form  into  which  Hegel  had 
cast  that  valuable  possession." 

'  Tlie  quotations  in  the  text  are  He  acknowledges  two  great  personal 

taken  from  Lotze's  polemical  pam-  influences,  that  of  C.  H.   Weisse, 

plilet,     '  Streitscliriften '    (Leipzig,  which,    as    it    were,   touches   the 

1857),  pp.  6,  7.     As  already  men-  |   kernel  of  his  convictions,  and  that 

tione<l  (irupra,  p.  407  note),  Lotze  had  '   of  the  study  of  medicine,  which, 

been  miMUnderstood  by  his  critics,  |   in   his    case,   was  intimately   con- 

of  whom  some  represented  him  as  I   nected   with  that  of  the  physical 

a  materialist,  others  as  a  follower  of  i   sciences.     He  admits,  as  did  Her- 

Herl>art.      In   refuting  the  latter  bart,   having  passed    through   the 

charge  he  explains  his  position  to-  magnificent     portal    of    Leibniz's 

wards  the  idealistic  systems  of  the  Monadology  to  a  general  arrange* 

fir»t  half  of  the  nineteenth  centur}*.  ment  of  his  philosophical  opinions. 
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We  must  bear  in  mind  this  twofold  source  of  Lotze's 
reflections  if  we  want  to  estimate  correctly  the  value  of 
his  early  criticisms  regarding  the  then  prevalent  treat- 
ment of  such  questions  as  life  and  mind  in  the  medical 
sciences.  On  the  one  side  he  had  the  object  of  clear- 
ing the  way  for  purely  mechanical  explanations.  We 
learnt  in  an  earlier  chapter  how  he  was  one  of  those 
who  successfully  chased  out  of  biology  the  vague  idea  of 
a  vital  force.  And  when  he  approached  the  problem 
of  mind  and  body,  we  find  him  insisting  on  the  presence 
of  a  psycho-physical  mechanism  which  rules  ^  the  inter- 


^  The  opinion  of  Lotze  regarding 
the  relation  of  soul  and  body,  or 
rather  of  psychical  and  physical  phe- 
nomena, has  been  stated  by  him, 
variously,  as  parallelism,  occasional- 
ism, pre-established  liarmony,  and 
was  ultimately  crystallised  in  the 
term  psycho-physical  mechanism. 
The  question  is  fully  discussed  in 
the  articles,  "  Leben  und  Lebens- 
kraft,"  "Instinct,"  "Seele  und 
tSeelenleben,"  which  he  contributed 
to  R.  Wagner's  *  Handworterbuch 
der  Physiologie.*  They  are  re- 
printed in  Lotze 's  *  Kleine  Schrif  ten,' 
ed.  D.  Peipers,  4  vols.  (Leipzig, 
1885-91).  He  there  says,  "The 
<jonception  of  a  psycho-physical 
mechanism  can  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows :  As  ideas,  volitions,  and  other 
mental  states  cannot  be  compared 
>vith  the  quantitative  and  special 
properties  of  matter,  but  as,  never- 
theless, the  latter  seem  to  follow 
upon  the  former,  it  is  evident  that 
two  essentially  different,  totally 
disparate,  series  of  processes,  one 
bodily  and  one  mental,  run  par- 
allel to  each  other.  In  the  intensive 
quality  of  a  mental  process,  the 
extensive  definit«ne8s of  the  material 
process  can  never  be  found  ;  but  if 
the  one  is  to  call  forth  the  other, 


the  proportionality  between  them 
must  be  secured  through  a  connec- 
tion which  appears  to  be  extrinsic 
to  both.  There  must  exist  general 
laws,  which  ensure  that  with  a 
modification  a  of  the  mental  sub- 
stance a  modification  b  of  the  bodily 
substance  shall  be  connected,  and  it 
is  only  in  consequence  of  this  inde- 
pendent rule,  and  not  through  its 
own  power  or  impulse,  that  a 
change  in  the  soul  produces  a 
corresponding  one  in  the  body " 
(vol.  i.  p.  193).  Lotze  destroyed 
the  idea  of  vital  force,  but  he 
only  chased  the  conception  of 
the  soul  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
psycho- physical  mechanism,  and  he 
maintains  that  natural  and  medical 
science  have  no  interest  in  pursuing 
the  question  beyond  that  limit, 
"however  interesting  the  further 
discussion  of  this  subject  may  be  to 
speculative  psychology"  (vol.  i.  p. 
197) — "  for  it  is  quite  indifferent  to 
medicine,  wherein  the  mysterious 
union  of  body  and  soul  consists,  as 
this  is  the  constant  event  which 
lies  equally  at  the  bottom  of  all 
phenomena.  But  it  is  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  medicine  to 
know  what  affections  of  the  soul 
are  connected  in  that  mysterious 
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action  of  external  and  internal  phenomena,  of  stimulus 
and  sensation. 
26.  There  existed  indeed  another  side — that   which  we 

Two  aides  of 

Jj**ei  may  call  the  philosophical ;  it  does  not  at  present  enter 
into  the  course  of  our  narrative,  which  deals  only  with 
the  extension  of  scientific  or  exact  thought,  and  with 
mental  phenomena  and  the  inner  life  in  so  far  as  they 
form  a  province — ^perhaps  a  very  restricted  province — of 
the  whole  of  nature.  This  province  Lotze  was  among 
the  first  to  proclaim  distinctly  to  be  one  which  natural 
science  had  to  conquer  and  to  cultivate.  He  is  careful 
to  explain  that  it  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
psychology,  and  at  the  end  of  his  long  discourse  on  the 
"soul  and  its  life,"  which  formed  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  great  physiological  encyclopsedia  pub- 
lished in  the  middle  of  the  century,  he  clearly  marks 
out  "physiology  of  the  soul  as  an  exposition  of  the 
physical  and  mechanical  conditions  to  which,  according 
to  our  ol)8ervation,  the  life  of  the  soul  is  attached,"  ^  as 
one  of  the  several  problems  of  psychology.  It  formed  a 
counterpart  to  the  physiology  of  the  body,  of  the  physical 
side  of  our  existence,  and  was,  like  it,  to  become  a  natural 
— t.r.,  a  mechanical — science.  Subsequently  he  collected 
the  whole  of  his  reflections  belonging  to  these  two  de- 
partments in  two  treatises  on  the  'General  Physiology 
of  Bodily  Life'  (1851),  and  on 'Medical  Psychology'  or 
'The  Physiolog>'  of  the  Soul'  (1852). 

As  little  as  it  now  enters  into  our  programme   to 

manner   with    what    affections    of  :  less  speculations  referring  to  that 

the  body.     Unfortunately,  medical  ;  connection  itaelf"  (p.  197).    Cf.also 

science  has  only  too  often  lost  sight  '  '  Medicinische  Psydbologie,'  p.  78. 
of  this  its  proper  problem  over  fruit-  ^ '  Kleine  Werke,'  toL  iL  p.  204. 
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follow  up  the  philosophical  i^easonings  of  Lotze  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  psycho-physical  mechanism,  so  little  were 
these  at  the  time  of  their  appearance  heeded  by  many  of 
his  readers,  some  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  converted 
to  or  confirmed  in  a  purely  materialistic  conception  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  inner  or  mental  world.  Lotze  had 
banished  "vital  forces"  from  biology;  why  not  follow 
him,  and  banish  all  other  higher  principles,  and  revive 
— as  Carl  Vogt  did  ^  —  the  dictum  of  Cabanis  about 
the  analogy  between  the  functions  of  the  brain  and 
the  kidneys  ?  Why  shoidd  the  "  anima "  of  Stahl  not 
have  the  same  fate  as  the  "  vital  force  "  of  Bordeu  and 
Bichat  ? 

This  was  a  misconception  of  what  Lotze  had  intended. 
He  had,  indeed,  banished^  the  principle  of  life  as  a 
factor  useless  in  physiological  explanations ;  but  not  the 
principle  of  organisation,  which  must  have  presided  over 
the  beginning  of  all  organic  forms.  This  might  be 
neglected  by  physiologists,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
origins  but  only  with  existing  relations.  It  was  quite 
different  with  mental  phenomena,  which,  manifesting 
themselves  alongside  of  physical  processes,  required  to  be 
dealt  with  and  recognised  as  actually  existing  and  con- 
current events.^     Herbart's  psychical  mechanism  might 


^  On  this,  see  the  account  g^ven 
in  Lange's '  History  of  Materialism  * 
(Engl.  transL,  vol.  ii  p.  285)  and 
Lotze's  reference  to  it  in  'Med. 
Psychol.,*  p.  43. 

*  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
legitimate  attack  upon  *  vital  force ' 
has  marked  in  our  days  that  line  of 
reasoning,  which  has  by  the  law  of 
inertia  carried  many  of  our  con- 
temporariec  far  beyond  the  correct 


limit  on  to  a  negation  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  soul"  (ibid.,  p.  41). 

•  These  various  points  are  very 
fuUy  discussed  in  Lotze*s  earliest 
philosophical  work,  'Metaphysik' 
(Leipzig,  1841),  pp.  251,  255,  259 ; 
and  again  in  the  *  Med.  Psychologie  *' 
(1852),  p.  78.  Referring  to  the 
last  chapter,  in  which  I  dealt  with 
the  development  of  the  theories  of 
life  and  organisation,  two  points 
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be  an  imrealieable  ideal  in  that  it  dealt  with  iuner 
phenomena  as  unconnected  with  outer  ones ;  a  psycho- 
physical mechanism  was  a  nearer  approach  to  a  true 
description  of  reality,  and  could  not  he  narrowed  down 
to  a  purely  physical  occurrence ;  moreover,  the  unity 
of  mental  life  was  a  special  property  which  had  to 
he  recognised  and  defined. 

Lotze  luuiself,  after  formulating  the  conception  of  a 
psycho-physical  mechauiam,  and  utilising  the  elaborate 
and  fundamental  experiments  and  observations  of  Weber 
as  illnstrationB  of  what  was  meant,  made  an  important 
contribution  towards  an  analysis  of  a  compound  phyaico- 
psychical  process.  He  look  up  the  problem  which 
Berkeley  had  attacked,  of  the  formation  of  our  space 
perception.  It  had  been  introduced  into  Geiman 
psychology  mainly  through  Herlmrt  with  reference  to 
the  Kantian  doctrine  that  space  is  a  subjective  form. 
Through  Lotze,  and  subsequently  through  Helmholtz,  it 
has  been  shown  to  have  not  only  a  psychological  but 
likewise  a  physiological  importance :  it  is  a  problem  of 
psycho- physics. 

Tiiere  exists  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  bringing  home  to 
the  popular  mind  the  fact  that  a  special  problem  is  in- 
Fint,   it  U  clear   i 


may  be  nuMd. 
that  Lotae  waa 
fore  CUude  Bernnrd  aud  ullier  more 
raceut  tbinkers  mentinneil  above. 
Seconiily,  it  i»  very  evident  that 
Lotze  belougB  to  tbe  pre-  D&riFiiiiaii 
school  of  thouglit.  In  fact,  he  doea 
not  relish  the  genetic  aspect.  The 
liiatorical  begiuoinga  of  ideas  are 
for  him  do  iDdicntiua  of  tlieir  value 
and  currectDGKn.  He  aa;8  on  tliU 
jioint :  "The  geneaia  of  a  concep- 
tion in  DO  argument  for  it<  Tftlidity ; 


n  the  ever  indiatioct  manner  in 
which  language  operates  ia  forming 
ita  wordf,  it  may  form  the  correcteat 
conceptioua  in  juat  aa  iDUorreol  a 
manner  aa  the  nioet  erroneous  ouea. 
What  ia  important  a  whether  tbe 
couceptioi),  formed  anyhow,  can 
justify  itaelf"  ('Med.  Peycho!.,' p. 
41).  I  aball  aa  auother  occuioD 
have  to  refer  more  fully  to  this 
marked  absence  of  the  hiatoricsl 
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volved  in  the  maimer  in  which  our  senses  of  sight  and 
touch  combine  and  arrange  simple  sensations  into  the 
whole  of  a  well-ordered  perception  of  space;  for  we  do 
not  become  able  to  appreciate  the  fact  of  the  slow 
and  gradual  growth  of  this  perception,  which  takes 
place  in  the  early  days  of  our  infancy,  till  long  after 
we  have  actually  gained  full  possession  of  it.  Some- 
thing similar  exists  with  regard  to  language  and 
thought:  we  only  hear  of  grammar  and  logic  long 
after  the  main  difficulties  of  speech  and  thinking  have 
been  unconsciously  mastered,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  existence  of  other  languages  than  our  own,  and 
of  an  erroneous  logic  as  exemplified  in  errors  of  cal- 
culation and  of  measurement,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
grammar  and  logic  would  have  been  so  early  developed. 
As  it  is,  the  physiological  problem  of  the  formation  of 
our  space  perception  was  actually  first  forced  upon 
naturalists  by  the  observation  of  pathological  cases,  such  ^ 
as  the  acquisition  of  sight  in  later  life  through  couchiug^-^  . 
the  existence  of  colour  blindness,  and  a  variety  of  optical 
delusions  which  still  serve  as  indispensable  test  cases  for 
the  various  theories  that  have  been  propounded.  Only 
when  something  turns  out  to  be  palpably  wrong  do  we 
begin  to  inquire  what  constitutes  the  right  side  of  many 
things. 

Thus  the  cases  of  Cheselden  and  Wardrop  and  the 
colour  blindness  of  Dalton  set  physiologists  thinking 
about  the  genesis  of  our  space  and  colour  perceptions. 
A  very  great  impetus — perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all       27. 

Wheat* 

— was  given  by  Wheatstone's  invention  of  the  stereo-  stones 

^  "  stereoecope. 

scope  in  1838  ;  an  instrument  which,  as  it  were  through 
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•  i 


a  kind  of  deception,  gave  to  perfectly  flat  sarfaces  the 
vivid  appearance  of  depth  and  distance.  And  here  we 
may  note,  in  passing,  how  it  was  ahnost  entirely  left 
to  foreign  thinkers  to  utilise  this  remarkable  invention 
for  the  benefit  of  the  theory  of  vision  and  the  science 
of  psycho-physics;^  Whewell  having  characteristically 
omitted  this  epoch-making  fact,  as  in  his  well-known 
history  he  omitted  to  notice  many  other  contemporary 
British  contributions  to  science. 

I^hilosophers,  who  are  accustomed  to  find  hidden 
problems  where  ordinary  persons  only  see  common-sense, 
had  already  approached  the  question  of  the  genesis  of  our 
space  perception  from  two  definite  points  of  view,  which 
we  may,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  identify  with  the 
names  of  Kant  and  Herbart.  The  genetic  view  associ- 
ated by  the  physiologists  with  the  name  of  Kant,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  prepared  by  Locke,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume,  was  this,  that  what  we  know  of  external  things 
depends  upon  the  peculiarities   of  our  own   perceiving 


^  Sir  Charles  Wheatotone  (1802- 
1875),  to  whom  neveral  inventionfl 
of  equal  Hcientific  and  practical 
intereHt  are  due,  invented  the 
mirror  •  stereoscope  in  1833.  A 
notice  of  it  was  given  in  Mayo's 
'  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology,' 
but  neither  its  theoretical  nor  its 
practical  importance  was  recognised 
till  Wheatstone  published  his  paper 
in  the  'Phil.  Trans.' in  1838.  He 
there  refers  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci  as 
having  l)een  the  only  one  before  him 
to  notice  the  difference  of  binocular 
and  monocular  vision.  Since  Wheat- 
stone's  invention  became  known  and 
was  j)erfected  by  Brewster,  Moser, 
and  others,  and  especially  since 
Helmholtz  entered  the  field  with  his 
extensive  and  original  researches  in 


optics,  it  has  been  found  that 
ancient  as  well  as  more  recent 
philosophers  had  approached  the 
subject  very  closely ;  and  many 
references  are  given  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  '  Physiologische 
Optik  '  (1896),  p.  840.  The  inven- 
tion of  photography  about  the  same 
time  (1835,  by  Daguerre,  after  ex- 
tensive and  prolonged  experiments 
by  himself  and  Niepce,  published  in 
1839  by  Arago),  which  was  of  great 
importance  to  optical  theory,  was 
also  for  some  time  singularly  little 
appreciated  by  theorists.  See 
Rosenberger,  *  Gesch.  d.  Physik,' 
vol.  iiL  p.  316.  See  also  Helmholtz's 
lecture  '*Ueber  das  Sehen  des 
Menschen  "  (1855). 
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and  thinking  self,  on  sensations,  and  on  their  arrange- 
ment or  orderly  presentation.      The    sensations   them-       ss. 

liOcalisatioD 

selves  are  the  substance,  the  spatial  arrangement  Jf^^^**" 
of  them  the  form,  of  our  perception  of  external 
things.  The  question  was  gradually  put  more  and 
more  clearly,  How  we  come  to  localise  certain  of  our 
sensations  at  definite  places  in  the  totality  of  a  spatial 
arrangement  ?  Herbart  added  another  important  reflec-  ^ 
tion,  which  really  dated  from  Leibniz.  Impressed  with 
the  unity  of  all  mental  existence,  and  claiming  this  as 
the  characteristic  property  of  our  inner  life,  he  asked  the 
question.  How  can  the  oneness  or  simplicity  of  this  inner 
existence,  as  it  were,  expand  itself  without  losing  its 
unity,  into  the  orderly  variety  of  a  spatial  contemplation  ? 
For  the  purpose  of  an  answer  to  this  question  he  fixed 
on  the  phenomenon  of  motion.  The  conception  of  an 
orderly  arrangement  of  sensations  or  things  in  space  is 
gained  in  great  measure  by  the  aid  of  definite  move- 
ments of  the  sensitive  organs,  which  are  accompanied 
by  definite  sensations  of  motion  —  e.g.,  by  muscular 
sensations. 

The  first  of  these  two  questions  may  be  expressed  in 
the  words.  Given  the  subjective  form  of  a  space  percep- 
tion, either  complete  in  its  geometrical  arrangement  (the 
nativistic  hypothesis)  or  gradually  acquired  in  the  early 
moments  of  our  conscious  life  (the  empiric  hypothesis), 
who-  do  we  make  ourselves  familiar  with,  and  at  home  in, 
this  form  of  perception  ?  And  secondly,  By  what  special 
properties  or  local  signs  do  we  localise  or  place  each 
single  sensation  in  its  right  and  orderly  position  ?  The 
first  is  the  problem  of  space  construction,  the  second 
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29. 
Lotze's 
"local 
digns." 


30. 
Fechner. 


that  of  localisation  of  things  in  space.  Lotze  was  one  of 
the  first  to  attempt  detailed  answers  to  these  questions. 
In  particular  he  propounded  the  theory  of  "  local  signs," 
which  with  certain  modifications  has  been  adopted  by 
subsequent  writers  on  the  subject.  The  combination 
of  physiological,  optical,  and  psychological  investigations 
in  Helmholtz's  great  work  on  'Physiological  Optics' 
has  brought  definiteness  and  mathematical  precision 
into  many  of  the  questions  suggested  by  philosophers 
and  naturalists  before  him.  Through  it  and  its  great 
companion,  the  *  Physiological  Acoustics,'  psycho-physics 
has  to  a  large  extent  become  an  exact  science. 

A  great  step  in  the  direction  of  drawing  psychical 
phenomena  into  the  circle  of  the  exact  sciences  was  taken 
independently  by  Gustav  Theodor  Fechner ;  ^  in  fact,  it  is 


J  G.  T.  Fechner  (18011887)  was 
a  unique  figure  in  German  liter- 
ature, science,  and  philosophy. 
Beyond  his  own  country  he  is  only 
very  imperfectly  known  and  appre- 
ciated. He  was  self-taught,  and 
living  aU  his  life  somewhat  outride 
the  conventional  categories  of  Ger- 
man acailemic  activity,  he  made 
a  position  for  himself  which  has 
only  become  intelligible  to  a  larger 
public  through  the  issue — after 
his  death^-of  Prof.  Wundt's  ora- 
tion. Prof.  Kuntze's  (his  nephewV) 
charming  bit>graphy  (1S92),  and 
Prof.  Lasswitz's  monograph  on 
Fechner  ^Stuttgart,  lS96s  in 
which  for  the  first  time  a  co- 
herent exposition  of  his  philo- 
s«:>phical  teaching  is  attempted. 
Prof.  Wundt  has  also,  in  many 
pasi«ages  of  his  work  on  psy- 
chology, and  thrDUgh  the  second 
eiiiion  of  the  *  Psychophysik,'  con- 
tributed largely  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  Fechners  views  and 
merits.       He    descended   on   both 


sides  from  ancestors  whose  position 
was  that  of  highly  esteemed  Pro- 
testant pastors ;  he  studied  medi- 
cine like  Lotae,  and  was  the  frieod 
and  coUeague  of  Lotze's  teachers, 
Weber  and  Weisse.  In  his  auto- 
biographical record,  communicated 
by  Kuntze,  he  confesses  having  be- 
come almost  an  atheist  under  the 
influence  of  his  medical  stadies, 
until  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  philosophy  of  Scbelling,  Oken, 
and  Steffens,  which  dazzled  him, 
touched  the  poetical  and  mystical 
side  of  his  nature,  and,  though  he 
hardly  understood  it,  had  a  lastii^ 
influence  on  him.  The  simultan- 
eous occupation  with  the  best 
scientific  literature  of  the  day  (he 
translated  French  text-books  such 
as  those  of  Biot  and  Th^nard,  and 
verified  Ohm's  law  experimentally), 
however,  forced  upon  him  the  scep- 
tical reflection  whether,  ^of  all 
the  beautiful  orderiv  connectioo 
of  optical  phenomena,  so  dearly 
expounded  by  Biot,  anything  could 
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to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  term  Psycho-physics, 
which  in  the  present  chapter  I  have  used  in  a  more 
general  sense.  Fechner  worked  independently  of  Lotze 
and  Helmholtz  on  the  lines  of  E.  H.  Weber.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  influenced  by  either  Kant 
or  Herbart.  In  1860  he  published  his  'Elemente  der 
Psychophysik/  which  was  to  be  an  exact  treatise  on  the 
relations  of  "  mind  and  body,"  founded  upon  a  measure- 
ment of  psychical  quantities. 

Herbart's  attempt  to  submit  psychical  phenomena  to 
the  exact  methods  of  calculation  had  failed  through  the 
want  of  a  measure  for  psychical  quantities.  Lotze  had 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  psycho-physical  mechanism — 
i.c,f  a  constant  and  definite  connection  between  inner 
and  outer  phenomena,  between  sensation  and  stimulus. 
E.  H.  Weber  in  his  important  researches  on  "  Touch  and 
Bodily  Feeling "  had  made  a  variety  of  measurements  of 
sensations,  and  shown  that  in  many  cases  stimuli  must 
be  augmented  in  proportion  to  their  own  original  inten- 
sity in  order  to  produce  equal  increments  of  sensation. 
These  observations  lent  themselves  to  an  easy  mathe- 
matical generalisation.     Fechner  was  the  first  to  draw 

have  been  found  out  by  Oken> 
Schelling's  method?"  This  mix- 
ture or  alternation  of  exact  science 
and  speculation,  of  faithfulness  and 
loyalty  to  facts  as  well  as  to  theory, 
runs  through  all  Fechner's  life, 
work,  and  writings.  Much  of  his 
poetry,  of  his  fanciful  and  para- 
doxical effusions,  is  meant  seriously, 
and  is  really  more  coherent  than  it 
appeared  to  his  readers,  some  of 
whom  knew  him  only  under  his 
pseudonym  of  Dr  Mises.  He  lived, 
thought,  and  worked  truly  on  the 
borderland  of  nature  and  mind,  of 


this  world  and  another,  of  science 
and  poetry,  of  reality  and  fiction. 
Like  Lotze,  he  wanted  the  genuinely 
historical  sense.  Like  Lotze,  too, 
he  received  from  others  only  sug- 
gestions which  he  elaborated  in- 
dependently in  his  own  original 
fashion.  As  little  as  Lotze  does 
he  seem  ever  to  have  attempted 
to  realise  and  understand  any  other 
philosophical  system  than  his  own. 
To  both,  the  ultimate  problem  was 
capable  only  of  a  subjective  solu- 
tion.    Cf.  vol.  i.  p.  200. 
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the  attention  of  philosophers  to  the  existence  of  this  re- 
lation in  a  variety  of  instances,  and  collected  a  large 
number  of  facts  to  prove  its  general  correctness.  He 
conceived  the  idea  of  measuring  sensations  by  their 
accompanying  stimuli,  a  mode  of  measurement  based 
upon  that  relation  which,  under  the  name  of  Weber's 
law  or  formula,  he  introduced  as  a  general  psycho- 
physical proposition.  The  intervals  in  the  numerical 
scale,  the  diflferences  in  the  magnitude  of  stars,  the 
facts  established  by  Weber  relating  to  our  estimate  of 
differences  of  touch,  of  weight,  and  of  temperature ; 
lastly,  the  relation  of  "  fortune  physique  "  and  "  fortune 
morale,"  known  to  Euler  and  Lagrange,  could  all  be 
utilised  towards  proving  the  general  accuracy,  within 
certain  limits,  of  the  psycho  -  physical  formula.  The 
work  gave  rise  to  many  discussions^  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  quantity  applied  to  psychical  pheno- 
mena, as  to  methods  of  measurement,  and  as  to  the 
significance  to  be  attached  to  the  new  branch  of  research 


^  In  addition  to  the  'Elemente 
der  Psychophysik '  (1860),  of  which 
a  second  edition  appeared  in  1890, 
the  author  enlarged,  discussed,  and 
defended  his  special  ideas  and 
theories  in  three  further  publica- 
tions. The  year  1877  produced  *  In 
Sachen  der  Psychophysik,'  the  year 
1882  the  *  Revision  der  Hauptpunkt« 
der  Psychophysik,*  and  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  (1887)  there  ap- 
peared, in  the  *  Philosophische 
Studien '  of  Prof.  Wundt,  his  last 
contribution,  "  Ueber  die  psychi- 
schen  Maasprincipien  und  das 
Webersche  Gesetz,"  which  Prof. 
Wundt  declares  to  be  *'  the  clearest 
and  most  complete  exposition  of 
the  problem  which  he  gave  in  the 
course  of  the  forty  years  during 


which  he  was  occupied  with  it." 
(See  the  obituary  oration,  reprinted 
in  Kuntze's  'Biography,'  p.  860.) 
The  attacks  on  Fechner  came  from 
many  quarters.  In  the  polemi- 
cal treatise  of  1877  he  notices 
how  the  views  of  his  critics  — 
Helmholtz,  Aubert,  Mach,  Bern- 
stein, Plateau,  Delbocuf,  Bren- 
tano,  Hering,  Langer  —  agree  as 
little  among  themselves  as  with 
his  own.  He  sums  up  with  fine 
humour :  **  The  tower  of  Babel  was 
not  finished,  because  the  builders 
could  not  agree  how  to  build  it; 
my  psycho-physical  structure  may 
remain  standing,  because  the  work- 
men cannot  agree  how  to  pull  it 
down  '*  (*  In  Sachen,'  &c.,  p.  216). 
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as  well  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Weber-Fechner 
law  of  psycho-physical  dependence. 

We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Wundt  of  Leipzig   for  a  „   si. 

^     °  Wundt, 

complete     and    exhaustive    examination    of    the    new 
province  of  exact  science.^     He  enlarged  its  boundaries, 


'  The  peychological  school,  of 
which  Prof.  Wundt  can  be  con- 
sidered the  head  or  centre,  has  been 
contrasted  by  M.  Ribot,  in  his 
'  Psychologie  Allemande  Contempo- 
raine'  (Ist  ed.,  1879),  with  the 
English  school,  ahd,  in  the  ex- 
position in  the  text,  I  have  taken 
a  similar  view.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  unjust  not  to  note  that  in 
England,  prior  to  the  publication  of 
Prof.  Wundt's  principal  writings,  a 
development  of  psychology  in  the 
same  direction  had  already  begun. 
The  principal  representative  of  this 
development  is  Prof.  Alexander 
Bain  (born  1818),  whose  two  great 
works,  *  The  Senses  and  the  Intel- 
lect' (1855)  and  *The  Emotions 
and  the  Will  *  (1869),  appeared  even 
before  Fechner's  *  Psychophysik,' 
and  were  characterised  by  J.  S. 
Mill  as  "an  exposition  which  de- 
serves to  take  rank  as  the  foremost 
of  its  class,  and  as  marking  the 
most  advanced  point  which  the  a 
posteriori  psychology  has  reached," 
being  "  the  most  genuinely  scientific 
analytical  exposition  of  the  human 
mind  which  the  a  posteriori  psy- 
chology has  up  till  this  time  pro- 
duced "  (*Edinb.  Rev.,*  October 
1859,  reprinted  in  'Dissertations 
and  Discussions,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  99, 
100).  Bain  carried  out  what  had 
been  called  by  Thomas  Brown  **  the 
physical  investigation  of  the  mind," 
and  was  probably  the  first  English 
psychologist  who  enriched  the  older 
associational  psychology  by  an  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  teachings  of  physi- 
ology ;  the  germ  of  his  theory  being 
contained  in  a  passage  cited  by  him 
from  Johannes  MiiUer :  in  fact,  he 


appreciated  the  well-known  dictum 
of  the  latter,  "psychologus  nenio 
nisi  physiologus. ' '  Shortly  after  the 
appearance  of  Prof.  Bain's  works, 
the  overmastering  influence  of  the 
evolutionist  school  in  England, 
headed  by  Mr  Spencer  and  sup- 
ported by  Darwin,  and  the  i)ro- 
nounced  opposition  with  which  the 
psycho-physical  school  started  in 
Germany,  cast  somewhat  into  the 
shade  the  steady  development,  in 
this  country,  of  the  exact  science  of 
jisychology  by  those  who  formed  the 
direct  succession  to  the  older,  purely 
introspective,  school  of  Scottish 
thinkers.  As  I  am  not,  in  the  pres- 
ent chapter,  treating  of  jwychology 
and  philosophy,  but  of  the  attempt 
to  gain,  by  the  methods  of  the 
exact  sciences,  a  conception  of  the 
phenomena  of  animation  and  con- 
sciousness, I  leave  for  another  oc- 
casion the  appreciation  of  the 
English  school  of  psychology.  The 
members  of  this  school  considered 
physiology  as  an  aid  to  iMychological 
research,  whereas  most  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  modem  German 
school  were,  to  begin  with,  physi- 
ologists or  physicists,  and  only 
became  subsequently  psychologists 
or  philosophers.  Characteristic  of 
this  school  are  two  points :  the 
opposition  they  made  from  the 
start  to  the  existing  methods,  and 
their  prominent  use,  not  only  of  ob- 
servation, but  of  experiment.  The 
less  ostentatious  development  of 
Elnglish  thought  would,  no  doubt, 
have  led  in  the  end,  but  for  the 
reasons  given  above,  to  like  results. 
An  opposition  similar  to  that  so 
marked  in  Germany  was,  however, 
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taking  in  the  ground  covered  by  Lotze's  medical 
psychology  as  well  as  by  Helmholtz's  physiology  of 
hearing  and  seeing;  added  a  large  number  of  measure- 
ments of  his  own,  some  of  them  quite  original,  such  as 
those  referring  to  the  time-sense,  many  of  them  in  con- 
firmation and  extension  of  Fechner's  collection  of  facts ; 
invented  new  methods  and  new  apparatus;  brought  the 
whole  subject  into  connection  with  general  physiology,  as 
also  with  the  more  exclusively  introspective  psychology 
of  the  older,  notably  the  English  and  Scottish,  schools ; 
and  pointed  to  the  necessary  completion  which  these  in- 
vestigations demand  from  the  several  neighbouring  fields 
82.  of  research.  Through  his  labours  "  physiological  psycho- 
logiai         logy"  as  an  independent  science  has  for  the  first  time 

psychology.        ^^  * 

become  possible.  The  influence  of  his  great  work  on 
this  subject,  as  also  of  his  teaching  and  demonstra- 
tions, has  been  very  stimulating.  With  its  place  in  the 
history  of  philosophical  thought  I  shall  have  to  deal  in  a 
later  portion  of  this  history.  At  present  I  will  merely 
refer  to  the  leading  ideas  and  contributions  it  contains  to 
our  scientific  reasoning  on  the  psycho-physical  problem. 

Wundt  approached   psychological    research  from   the 
side  of  physiology ;  ^  his  earlier  writings  referred  to  the 


taken  up  in  England  in  single  in- 
stances— e.g.f  by  G.  H.  Lewes  and 
Dr  H.  Maudsley,  the  former  in 
favour  of  Positivism,  the  latter  on 
the  foundation  of  his  *  Physiology 
and  Pathology  of  Mind '  (Ist  ed., 
1867). 

'  The  researches  of  Wundt  and 
the  earlier  work  of  Fechner  re- 
mained practically  unknown  in 
this  country  up  to  the  time  of 
the  appearance  of  the  periodical 
*  Mind/    edited    by    Prof.    Croom 


Robertson,  in  1876,  under  the 
generous  patronage  of  Prof.  Bain. 
Even  Lotze  and  Herbart  were 
hardly  known  in  this  coimtry. 
A  similar  disregard  of  English 
psychology  existed  in  Qermany. 
The  foremost  writers  on  the  his- 
tory of  modem  philosophy,  such  as 
Erdmann  and  Ueberweg,  wrote  as 
if  modem  philosophic  —  including 
psychologicfld  —  thought  existed 
only  in  Qermany.  Even  the 
singularly  impartial  and  unbiassed 
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physiology  of  the  senses,  to  physiology  proper,  and  to 
such  phenomena  of  psychical  or  inner  life  as  can  be 
traced,  not  only  in  man,  but  also  in  the  brute  creation. 
He  thus  seems  to  have  approached  psychology  with  the 
true  instinct  and  methods  of  an  exact  student  of  nature. 
In  the  course  of  years  his  psycho-physical  studies  took 
more  and  more  the  character  of  an  experimental  psycho- 
logy, and  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  great  work  he 
describes  it  as  such,  maintaining  that  the  designation  of 
physiological  psychology  has  rather  a  historical  meaning.^ 


author  of  the  *  History  of  Material* 
ism/  Albert  Lange,  does  only  scant 
justice  to  the  labours  of  the  Eng- 
lish school,  J.  S.  Mill  being,  in 
fact,  the  only  English  philosophical 
writer  of  the  middle  of  the 
.century  who  was  appreciated  in 
Germany.  The  last  twenty -five 
years  have  entirely  altered  this 
state  of  things.  French  and 
American  writers,  such  as  M. 
Ribot,  Prof.  M'Cosh,  and  more 
recently  Prof.  James,  treat  im- 
partially of  the  rival  claims  of 
German  and  English  thinkers. 
'Mind'  has  preserved  its  fairness 
in  admitting  contributions  from 
opposite  sides ;  and  latterly  there 
has  been  started  by  the  publishing 
house  of  Frommann  of  Stuttgart, 
under  thei  editorship  of  Prof. 
Falckenberg,  a  series  of  very  use- 
ful monographs  on  recent  thinkers, 
whose  voluminous  or  scattered 
writings  make  it  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  comprehehsive  and  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  main  drift  of 
their  doctrine.  Ever  since  some 
provinces  of  philosophy  were  con- 
quered by  exact  research,  unity 
of  plan  has  been  to  a  great  ex- 
tent sacrificed  ;  the  natural  science 
of  mind  is  becoming  split  up  into 
fragments  like  that  of  life.  Prof. 
Lasswitz  has  given  us  for  the 
first   time  a  coherent  account  of 

VOL.  II. 


Fechner's  philosophy,  and  although 
Prof.  Wundt  had  already  put  forth 
in  his  *  System  der  PhUosophie' 
(1st  ed.,  1890)  a  statement  of  his 
systematic  views,  the  monograph  by 
Edmund  Konig  (1901)  is  very  help- 
ful in  fixing  the  historical  position 
of  Wundt  and  the  genesis  of 
his  doctrine.  I  refer  to  these 
volumes  for  a  bibliography  of 
the  thinkers  discussed. 

^  In  the  introduction  to  the 
*  Physiologische  Psychologie '  (4te 
Aufl.,  vol.  i.  p.  9)  Prof.  Wundt 
says,  "The  conception  of  experi- 
mental psychology  has  been  ex- 
panded beyond  its  original  limits, 
as  we  now  comprehend  under  it 
not  only  those  parts  of  psychology 
which  are  directly  accessible  to 
experiment,  but  the  whole  of 
psychology ;  as  it  makes  a  direct 
use  of  the  experimental  method 
wherever  this  is  possible,  and  an 
indirect  use  in  all  other  instances 
through  applying  the  results  gained 
in  the  former,  and  through  render- 
ing internal  observation  more  acute. 
.  .  .  The  designation  of  physio- 
logical psychology,  which  originated 
in  the  peculiar  historical  anteced- 
ents of  our  science,  is  one-sided. 
.  .  .  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
experimental  method  lies  in  this, 
that  it  alone  makes  reliable  inner 
observation  possible." 

2  E 
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Whilst  his  methods  are  exact  and  definite,  his  aim  is, 
nevertheless,  wide  and  comprehensive ;  for  not  only  is  the 
animal  creation  studied  as  a  valuable  field  for  enlarged 
psycho -physical  research,  but  also  the  psychology  of 
infancy  and  of  human  societies  (ethnical  psychology)  are 
drawn  into  the  circle  of  a  scientific  psychology.  At  the 
same  time  his  exposition  is  directed  towards  the  totality  ^ 
of  the  phenomena  of  life  and  mind,  it  being  his  ultimate 
object  to  arrive  at  some  appropriate  conception  of  the 
whole  of  human  existence.  In  this  respect  his  scientific 
labours  form  a  counterpart  to  those  of  naturalists  like 
Hmnboldt  and  Darwin,  who  did  so  much  to  direct  the 
attention  of  natural  science  to  the  whole  of  nature,  her 
history  and  economy.  It  seems  to  me  that  Prof.  Wundt 
has  similarly  introduced  into  the  psycho-physical  study 
of  nature  the  prominent  consideration  of  the  mental  side 
of  life  in  its  totality,  starting,  as  Darwin  and  Himiboldt 
did,  from  a  large  accumulation  of  detailed  observations. 

This  regard  for  the  whole  problem  distinguishes 
Wundt*s  writings  from  those  of  other  eminent  psycho- 
physicists,  such  as  Helmholtz,  who  deals  brilliantly  and 
exhaustively  with  certain  special  problems,  or  Fechner, 
who  relegated  the  discussion  of  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions to  a  series  of  half -poetical  treatises,  which  are  full 
of  suggestion  rather  than  close  scientific  reasoning.     But 

^  '  Physiologische      Psychologie '  totality  of  l^e  phenomena  of  life, 

(4te  Aufl.,  vol. Lp.  2):  "Our  science  and,   if    possible,   to  gain  in    thia 

has  accordingly  the   task,  first,  to  way  a  comprehensive  conception  of 

investigate  those  vital  phenomena  human  existence."      See  also   his 

which,  lying  in  the  middle  between  essay    "  Philosophie    und   Wisscn- 

outer  and  inner  experience,  require  schaft "   in   a  volume  of  *  Essays  * 

the flimultaneous application  of  both  (Leipzig,    1885),   p.    1;   also   'Die 

methods  of  observation,  outer  and  Aufgaben      der      experimenteUen 

inner;  and  secondly,  to  throw  light  Psychologie,'  ibid.,  p.  127,  kc 
from  the  points  thus  gained  on  the 
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Wundt  diflfers  quite  as  much  from  Lotze,  who  also  strove       ss. 

^  '  Wundt, 

to  arrive  at  a  view  of  the  totality  of  human  life  and  its  JJS^^Sie 
significance.  Lotze  belonged,  in  spite  of  the  original  ^™p*«*<*' 
and  independent  view  which  he  took  of  the  psycho- 
physical problem,  to  the  older  school  of  philosophers. 
Wundt  belongs  quite  to  the  modem  school.^  Fechner 
forms  the  transition.  Lotze  begins  his  psychology,  and 
even  his  physiology  of  the  soul,  with  a  lengthy  disserta- 
tion on  the  unity  of  the  soul  as  a  special  being,  just 
as  Herbart  begins  his  psychology  with  metaphysics. 
This  metaphysical  introduction,  these  definitions  relating 
to  the  essence  of  the  soul,  its  imity,  and  its  location,  are 
absent  in  the  modern  psychology.  Instead  of  founding 
psychology  on  experience,  metaphysics,  and  mathematics, 
Wundt  founds  it  on  experience  (including  experiment), 
physiology,  and  mathematics.  In  consequence  of  this 
altered  foundation  a  new  problem  has  arisen,  precisely 
as  a  new  problem  arose  for  biologists  when  they  dis- 
carded vital  force  as  a  meaningless  and  useless  encum- 
brance.    For  the  older  biologists  life  was  the  exhibition  , 


^  See  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  *  System  der  Philo- 
sophie'  (Leipzig,  1897),  p.  ix :  **  I 
have  always  tried  to  co-operate  in 
the  endeavour  to  secure  for  psycho- 
logy an  independent  position  as 
an  empirical  science  outside  of 
philosophy,  and  to  see  that  she 
should  not  lack  the  support  of  the 
scientific  method  in  so  far  as  this 
could  be  transferred  to  her.  .  .  . 
As  I  started  from  natural  science 
and  then  came  to  philosophy 
through  occupation  with  empirical 
psychology,  it  would  have  appeared 
to  me  impossible  to  philosophise 
in  any  other  way  than  in  corre- 
spondence with    this   sequence  of 


the  problems.  But  I  quite  well  un- 
understand  that  the  position  may 
be  different  for  him  who  begins  with 
philosophy  and  then  makes  occa- 
sional excursions  into  the  regions 
of  science  or |  psychology."  Com- 
pare with  this  what  Lotze  says  in 
the  Introduction  to  his  *  Streit- 
schriften'  (1857),  or  the  following 
passage  from  one  of  his  last  essays 
('Contemp.  Rev.,'  January  1880), 
"  Except  in  rare  cases,  a  prolonged 
philosophical  labour  is  nothing  else 
but  the  attempt  to  justify,  scientif- 
ically, a  fundamental  view  of  things 
which  has  been  adopted  in  early 
life." 
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of  vital  force.  This  having  been  dropped,  the  question 
arose  for  modem  biology,  What  is  life  ?  We  thus  find 
thinking  biologists  of  the  modem,  exact  school  aiming  at 
a  mechanical  definition  of  life.  Many  answers  have  been 
attempted,  such  as  that  it  is  the  action  of  a  very  com- 
plex chemical  molecule,  of  dynamical  equilibrium,  of  meta- 
bolism, of  a  special  form  or  organisation,  &c.  Similarly, 
when  the  word  soul  dropped  out  of  psychology  in  its 
older  metaphysical  meaning  as  a  separate  being  or  entity, 
when  it  was  used  to  mean  only  the  simi-total  of  the 
inner  or  psychical  phenomena,  a  new  problem  arose  for 
the  psycho-physicist  or  experimental  psychologist.  The 
problem  now  was  to  give  some  definition  of  the  unity 
and  unified  totality  of  all  inner  or  mental  phenomena. 
The  older  metaphysical  psychology,  as  also  for  the  most 
part  the  so-called  empirical  psychology,  answered  this 
question  by  placing  the  conception  of  an  independent 
entity,  the  soul,  person,  or  self,  at  the  opening  of  their 
discussions.  Modem  exact  psychology  cannot  do  this. 
For  it  the  unity  of  the  inner  life  and  its  unified  totality 
has  become  a  problem.  This  problem  Prof.  Wundt  faces 
84.       fully  and  fairly.     He  asks  himself  the  question.  Wherein 

The  unity  of  . 

conscious-  cousists  the  Unity  of  consciousness,  wherein  the  totality 
of  all  mental  life,  individual  and  collective?  Armed 
with  the  methods  of  exact  research,  he  tries  to  extract 
from  the  whole  array  of  mental  phenomena  an  idea  of 
their  essence  as  distinguished  from  external  or  natural 
phenomena,  and  of  their  collective  meaning  and  signif- 
icance. In  so  doing  he  enters  the  domain  of  philosophy, 
and  his  results  belong  to  the  realm  of  philosophical 
thought.     When  dealing  with  that  large  section  of  my 
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subject  I  shall  have  to  take  up  Wundt's  theories  where 
I  now  leave  them. 

Through  the  efforts  and  widespread  influence  of  Prof. 
Wundt,  the  inner  or  psychical  phenomena  have  been 
drawn  into  the  circle  of  exact  research ;  a  large  portion 
of  psychology  has  become  natural  science.  It  is  quite 
consistent  with  this  that  some  of  the  disciples  of  the 
modern  school  should  have  assimied  towards  the  new 
branch  of  natural  science  the  attitude  which  has  be- 
come habitual  among  those  who  cultivate  other  natural 
sciences.  All  these  sciences  are  based  upon  observation, 
aided  if  possible  by  experiment ;  none  of  them,  however, 
has  succeeded  in  rising  to  the  rank  of  an  exact  science 
without  the  aid  of  some  generalisation  which  admitted 
of  clear  expression  in  a  few  definite  conceptions,  being 
the  more  valuable  in  the  degree  that  it  lent  itself  to 
a  clothing  of  mathematical  language.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  centuries,  notably  the  nineteenth,  several  of 
these  fundamental  principles  —  such  as  the  laws  of 
motion,  gravitation,  atomism,  vibratory  motion,  the  con- 
ception of  energy,  natural  selection,  metabolism — have 
attained  in  various  degrees,  some  almost  perfectly,  to 
this  state  of  definiteness,  and  the  sciences  built  up 
by  their  aid  have  accordingly  acquired  the  character 
of  certainty.  Psycho -physics  having  through  Weber, 
Lotze,  Fechner,  and  Wundt  gradually  evolved  the  notion 
of  a  partial  parallelism  of  physical  and  psychical  pheno- 
mena, the  conception  of  a  mathematical  dependence  or 
of  function  could  be  introduced  between  the  measur- 
able external  processes  and  the  hidden  internal  events 
which  we  term  mental;  the  whole  of  the  latter  being 
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looked  upon  as  concomitant  occurrences,  as  "Begleit- 
erscheinungen "  or  "  Epi-phenomena "  of  the  more  ac- 
cessible though  very  complex  phenomena  of  the  nervous 
system  and  its  centres;  whereby  it  had  to  be  noted, 
that  whilst  the  external  visible  processes  exhibit  that 
continuity  in  time  and  space  which  is  characteristic  of 
all  physical  phenomena,  the  epi-phenomena  were  subject 
to  discontinuous  appearance  and  disappearance,  to  sudden 
growth  and  collapse.  Having  got  hold  of  this  partial 
formula,  which  in  some  cases  admits  even  of  a  rigorous 
mathematical  expression,  psycho-physics  had  no  pressing 
need  of  investigating  its  meaning  any  further,  or  of  in- 
quiring into  the  supposed  independent  existence  or  signif- 
icance of  the  "  epi-phenomena  "  as  such ;  similar  general 
inquiries  into  the  origin  of  gravitation,  of  atoms,  of  the 
essence  of  energy  or  inertia,  having  proved  to  be  of  little 
or  no  use  in  furthering  astronomy,  chemistry,  thermo- 
dynamics. It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  a  perfectly 
tenable  scientific  attitude.  Such  an  attitude  has  notably 
been  taken  up  by  Dr  Hugo  Mlinsterberg,  and  by  what 
we  may  term  the  Freiburg  school  of  psycho -physics. 
Also  there  is  no  doubt  that  through  a  series  of  very 
cleverly  contrived  experiments — particularly  those  re- 
ferring to  the  muscular  sense  and  the  time  sense — a 
good  deal  of  light  has  been  thrown  upon  such  mental 
processes  as  association  of  ideas,  attention,  apperception, 
and  voluntaiy  effort,  which  have  thus  been  brought 
into  closer  correspondence  with  changes  taking  place  in 
86.       the  nervous  system.     In  fact,  a  parallelism  of  neurosis 

Doctrine  of 

parallelism,  and  of  psychosis  has  been  more  and  more  established. 
This    doctrine    of    psycho  -  physical    parallelism,    also 
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called  the  conscious  automaton  theory,  is  the  central 
conception  in  psychology  as  a  natural  science,  or,  as 
I  have  termed  it,  of  the  psycho  -  physical  view  of 
nature.  It  was  prepared  ^  by  earlier  thinkers,  such  as 
Descartes,  and,  in  a  difiTerent  form,  by  Spinoza,^  and  by 
Leibniz's  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony.^  It  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  physiological  theorj-  of  reflex 
action,^  and,  independently,  by  psycho -physics  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word,  as  founded  by  Weber  and 
Fechner.  But  the  possibilities  of  the  automaton  theory' 
were  not  scientifically  tested  till  towards  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  centur}\     In  this  country,  two  thinkers 


^  The  doctrine  of  peycho-physical 
parallelism  and  ito  historical  genesis 
is  given  by  Huxley  in  his  address 
before  the  British  Association  Meet- 
ing at  Belfast  in  1874,  "  On  the 
Hypothesis  that  Animals  are  Auto- 
mata, and  its  History,"  in  which  he 
goes  back  to  Descartes  and  Charles 
BtMiuet.  A  good  account  of  the 
theory  is  also  g^ven  by  Prof.  Wm. 
James  in  the  5th  chapter  of  his 
*  Principles  of  Psychology  ' ;  and  it 
is  fully  discussed  by  Pruf.  James 
Ward  in  his  Gifford  lectures, 
'  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,'  vol. 
11.  pt.  ui. 

'  The  passage  from  Spinoza  which 
is  constantly  quoted,  and,  as  Prof. 
Ward  says,  usually  in  ignorance  of 
the  context,  is  in  '  Ethica,'  part  iL 
prop.  7  :  "  Ordo  et  connexio  ide- 
arum  idem  est  ac  ordo  et  connexio 


*t 


rerum. 

'Leibniz,  as  Huxley  {loc,  eU.) 
tells  us,  also  invented  the  term 
"  automate  spirituel "  and  appplied 
it  to  man. 

*  Du  Bois  •  Reymond,  in  his 
"Eloge"  of  Johannes  Miiller,  has 
shown  that  the  principle  of  reflex 
action  dates  back  to  Descartes, 
who  also  introduced  the  term  re- 


flex.  Next  in  time  came  Willis 
(*De  motu  musculari,'  Amsterdam, 
1682).  The  subject  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  to  such  an  extent, 
that  Prochaska  (1784)  got  for  a 
long  time  the  credit  of  having 
established  the  notion  of  reflex 
action,  and  even  his  work  had  to 
be  rediscovered  by  Eduard  Weber 
(1846),  after  the  principle  of  the 
transition  of  a  reaction  from  the 
afferent  to  the  efferent  nerves  in 
the  central  organs  had  been  prom- 
inently put  forward  by  Legallois 
(1811).  Marshall  Hall  (1835),  and 
Johannes  Miiller  (1835).  In  more 
recent  times,  Prof.  Pfliiger*s  **  Laws 
of  Reflex  Action,'*  and  his  and  G. 
H.  Lewes's  theory  of  the  presence 
of  consciousness  in  the  spinal  cord, 
have  formed  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  and  much  ex|)erimental 
work.  A  gixxl  historical  account 
will  be  found  in  the  13th  Le^'on 
of  M.  Ch.  Kichet^s  '  Physiologic 
des  Muscles  et  des  Nerfs  (Paris, 
1882),  and  a  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject  in  Prof.  Wundt's  *Physi- 
ologische  Psychologic,*  ch.  xxi., 
where  especially  the  difference  be- 
tween automatic  and  reflex  move- 
ment is  brought  out. 
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of  eiuiueiice,  Huxley  and  Clifford,'  have  made  the  theory 
accessible  to  the  popular  uuderstanding,  without,  however, 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  study  of  mental 
phenomena,  inasmuch  as  they  approached  the  aubjeet 
from  the  side  of  natural  science^ — -the  former  more  from 
that  of  physiology,  the  latter  from  that  of  the  mechanical 
Bciencea  Prof,  Wimdt  treats  the  aubfect  exhaustively 
in  many  passages  of  bis  works,  notably  in  the  last 
chapter  of  his  great  work  on  '  Physiological  Psychology,' 
in  which  he  broadly  defines  "  the  psycho-physical  view 
as  that  view  winch  starts  from  the  empirically  well- 
established  thesis,  that  nothing  takes  place  in  our  con- 
BciousnesB  which  does  not  find  its  foundation  in  definite 
physical  proeesBes.     The  simple  sensation,  the  connection 

'  Altlmugh  neither  Huiley  uor 
Clifford  added  Miything  new  to  tbe 
conception  of  pBrttUeliBm  ns  con- 
tained in  the  nritiugn  of  man;  ear- 
lier Coiitiaeiital  pliiloBuphera,  the 
fact  that  they  ware  driMn  from 
their  purely  Buientiflc  pueitiona  to 
discUBs  the  subject,  and  were  not 
psychologiata   and    metaphyi ' 


by  profeseion.  gave  their  expi«i- 
tionK,  wliich  are  (jtherwiae  aa  freali 
aa  they  are  immature,  a  peculiar 
charm.  Being  bath  iiiaHlere  in 
ntyle.  they  nt  nnce  enriched  the 
vocabulary  with  new  terma  which 
have  eince  become  clastic  Tlie 
word  "epi- phenomenon,"  an  equiv- 
alent for  tlie  (ierniBQ  '  Begleit- 
encheinung,'  whiah  in  of  independ- 
ent origin  but  expresses  Huilej*>! 
real    enrichment 


thought. 


I.  Clifiord  actually  !□ 
his  peyohological  atomieoi  goea  the 
length  of  Baying,  "  Reason,  in- 
t«lli^nce,  and  volition  are  pro- 
perties of  a  complex  which  is  made 
up  of  elements,  themselves  not 
rational,  not  intelligent,  not  con- 
sciouB  "  rsea  ■  Hind,'  vol,  iii.  p.  67). 
In  Ihe  physical  theory  of  atoms  it 
has  been  truly  said  that  you  cannot 
get  anything  out  of  the  atoms  that 
you  have  not,  to  begin  with,  put  into 
them.  Clifford's  dictum  remindi 
one  of  Cnrlyle's  delinitioD  of  the 
object  of  political  economy,  which 
has  to  solve  the  problem,  "  Given 
a  community  consistinif  oi  fools  and 
knaves,  bow  to  produce  efficiency 
and  honesty  by  their  combined 
action  t "  Clifford's  solution  of  the 
p«ycho]agical  deadlock  is  the  "  Mind. 


I   also   the   direct  |  stuS"'  theory,  the  theory  that  all 


J  bring  home  the  absurdity 
of  the  whole  theory.  The  thingH 
<if  nature  being  first  considered 
Hi  "phenomena"  —  t.r.,  as  "ap- 
peariDg"  U)  some  one, — tbe  dome 
one  is  next  looked  upon  as  a 
secondary    phenomenon,    an    e]ii- 


is  the  pheuomeuai  correlate 
of  tlie  eleineuta  o 
ford's  essay  "Oo  the  Nature  of 
Things  in  thenuelvM"  is  reprinted 
in  ■  Lectures  and  Bsuys'  (1879), 
vol.  ii.  p.  71   tn- 
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of  sensations  and  perceptions,  their  associations,  finally, 
the  processes  of  apperception  and  volition,  are  accom- 
panied by  physiological  nerve-processes.  Other  bodily 
processes,  such  as  the  simple  and  complex  reflex  actions, 
do  not  enter  directly  into  consciousness,  but  they 
form  important  auxiliary'  processes  of  tlie  phenomena  of 
consciousness."^  It  is,  accordingly,  quite  consistent, 
from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  \iew,  to  test  this 
central  conception  of  exact  psychology,  and  to  refrain 
from  introducing  any  purely  psychical  conceptions  so 
long  as  the  possibilities  of  the  conception,  that  mental 
phenomena  are  only  concomitant  occurrences  of  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  nervous  system  and  centres, 
have  not  been  exhausted.  Investigations,  with  or 
without  this  definite  purpose,  have  been  ver}'  largely 
prosecuted  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
have  l)een  in  part  purely  anatomical,  in  part  physio- 
logical, the  latter  again  either  referring  to  pathological 
or  to  normal  cases.  Systematic  courses  of  experiments 
have  been  begun  at  Leipzig  and  taken  up,  according  to 
a  well-defined  special  programme,  by  Dr  Miinsterberg  at 
Freiburg,  who  in  the  researches  of  his  labomtory  has,  berg.' 
more  distinctly  than  any  other  philosopher,  adopted  the 
theory  as  a  working  hypothesis.* 


Sd. 

MUnster^ 


1  *  PhysiologUche  Psychologie '  (4 
Aufl.)»  vol.  ii.  p.  644. 

'  The  principal  writiiigs  of  Dr 
Miinsterberg,  in  which  his  psycho- 
physical  researches  are  contained, 
are:  1,  'Die  WiUenshandlung,* 
Fraibui^g,  1888;  2,  'Beitrage  zur 
IBBxperimentellen  Psychologie,'  4 
parte,  1889-92 ;  3, '  Ueber  Aufgaben 
udA  Methoden  der  Psychologie,' 
biing  part  2  of  the  'Schriften  der 


Gesellschaft  fiir  Psychologiijiche 
Forschung,'  1891.  Tliese  writings, 
although  starting  from  the  position 
prepared  by  the  Lei])7ig  school  of 
psycho-physical  research,  are  largely 
polemical,  and  directed  against 
some  of  Prof.  W^undt's  princi])al 
theories.  They  have  received  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention 
in  Germany  and  America  and  in 
this  country,  and  also  a  good  deal 
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It  can  hardly  be  saiil  that  this  course  of  study  has 
done  more  than  make  a  start,  and  even  those  who  are 
inclined  to  consider  it  a  very  one-sided  attempt  are 
bound  to  admit  that  it  has  a  promising  future.  Thus 
Prof.  Wm.  James,  whose  '  Principles  of  Psychology '  treat 
of  the  subject  from  many  and  very  different  points  of 
view,  refers  to  these  experiments  in  a  characteristic 
passage  as  follows :  "  "Within  a  few  years,  what  one 
may  call  a  microscopic  psychology  has  arisen  in  Germany, 
carried  on  by  experimental  methods,  asking  of  course 
every  moment  for  introspective  data,  but  eliminating 
their  uncertainty  by  operating  on  a  large  scale  and  taking 
statistical  means.  .  .  .  Their  success  has  brought  into 
the  field  an  array  of  experimental  psychologists,  bent  on 
studying  the  elements  of  mental  life,  dissecting  thein 
out  from  the  gross  results  in  which  they  are  embedded, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  reducing  them  to  quantitative 
scales.  .  .  .  The  mind  must  submit  to  a  regular  siege,  in 
which  minute  advantages,  gained  night  and  day  by  the 


of  opposition.  The  late  editor  of  '< 
'  Mind,'  Prof.  Croom  RoberUou, 
rejwrted  pretty  fiiUj  upon  Miiitalar- 
berg'B  work  in  the  XSth  Yoluma 
o(  the  first  serieB  of  '  Mind,'  aud 
drew  especial  attention  to  tbe 
conSrmation  which  certain  views 
contained  in  tbe  writing*  of  the 
Britirih  AMOciationiaC  school  have 
received  through  Dr  Miinsterherg's  i 
expusiLiuns.  I'rof.  E.  B.  Titcliener 
criticised  Dr  Miinsterberg's 
pcrimouts  aud  Iheoriee  aomawhiit 
severely  in  the  16th  volume  of  the 
first  series  of  'Mind,'  p.  S21  tqq, 
As  the  subject  is  still  under  dis- 
cussion, and  as  in  more  recent  writ- 
ings of  I>r  MUnslcrberg,  who  is  now 
profensor  at  Harvard  University, 
hia   studies    have    shown   quite  a 


diSbrent  side  from  tliat  exliibited 
by  the  above-uamed  earlier  writ- 
ings, it  is  irapotwible  in  this  history 
to  do  more  than  refer  to  them 
BB  marking  a  distinct  phase  in 
modem  psycho  -  physical  thought. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Prof. 
Wundt  agrees  with  much  of  the 
outcome  of  the  important  move- 
ment he  originated  ;  see  his  article 
in  '  Fhiloaophische  Studien,'  vol.  vL 
p.  3S2,  and  a  very  valuable  paper  by 
Prof.  J.  Warf  ('Mind.'  2nd  series, 
vol.  ii.  p.  51  tqg.),  entitled  "Modem 
Psychology:  aRaBexion."  Aathese 
discussions  refer  more  to  tbe  philo- 
sophical value  than  to  the  purely 
scientific  aspect  of  psycho- physuH, 
they  would  lead  us  beyond  the 
regions  of  purely  scientific  tbouaht. 
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forces  that  hem  her  in,  resolve  themselves  at  last  into 
her  overthrow.  There  is  little  of  the  grand  style  about 
these  new  prism,  pendulum,  and  chronograph  philo- 
sophers. They  mean  business,  not  chivalry.  What 
generous  divination  and  that  superiority  in  virtue  which 
was  thought  by  Cicero  to  give  a  man  the  best  insight 
into  nature  have  failed  to  do,  their  spying  and  scraping, 
their  deadly  tenacity  and  almost  diabolical  cunning,  will 
doubtless  some  day  bring  about.  .  .  .  The  experimental 
method  has  quite  changed  the  face  of  the  science,  so  far 
as  the  latter  is  a  record  of  the  mere  work  done." 

It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  remark  that  it  has  never 
been  the  object  of  any  science,  and  can,  therefore,  no 
more  be  the  object  of  exact  psychology,  to  deal  with 
everything  at  once,  and  that  psycho-physical  science  has 
quite  as  much  right  to  postpone  the  question,  What  is 
mind  ?  ^  as  biological  science  has  had  to  postpone,  or 
even  to  eliminate,  the  question.  What  is  life  ?  But  this 
comparison  reveals  also  the  essential  difference  between 
the  exact  science  of  life  and  the  exact  science  of  mind. 
Of  life  we  know  only  through  the  observation  of  living 
beings,  but  of  mind  we  have  not  only  the  apparent 
knowledge  of  its  unity,  which  introspection  forces  upon 


^  "  Sensation,  Retentiveness,  As- 
sociation by  ContiKuity, — these  are 
to  be  our  ultimate  and  sufficient 
psychological  conceptions :  the 
facts  of  feeling  and  conation  are 
resolved  into  facts  of  sensation ; 
and  all  mind-processes  held  to  be 
not  merely  conditioned,  but  ex- 
plained by  brain-processes,  which 
they  accompany  as  epi-phenomena 
or  '  Begleit-erscheinungen.'  It  is 
not  so  long  since  the  world  was 


shocked  at  Lange's  mot  about  a  psy- 
chology without  a  soul,  but  the 
*  modem  *  psychology  is  a  psychol- 
ogy without  even  consciousness. 
'  Content  of  consciousness '  as  much 
as  you  like,  but  consciousness  itself, 
consciousness  as  activity,  is  not  our 
affair ;  we  leave  that  to  metaphy- 
sics, say  our  *  modem'  teachers.'* 
(Prof.  J.  Ward,  on  "Modern  Psy- 
chology," 'Mind,' 2nd  series,  vol.  ii. 
p.  5.5). 
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US,  but  we  have  also  a  large  array  of  external  facts  which 
have  been  appropriately  defined  by  the  term  "  the  ob- 
jective mind."  There  are,  in  fact,  two  properties  with 
which  we  are  familiar  through  common-sense  and  ordin- 
ary reflection  as  belonging  specially  to  the  phenomena 
of  our  inner  self-conscious  life,  to  the  so-called  "epi- 
phenomena"  of  the  higher  organic  or  nervous  systems, 
and  these  properties  seem  to  lie  quite  beyond  the  sphere 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  exact 
87.       research.     The  first  of  these  properties  is  the  peculiar 

Phenomenon 

ofcentraiisa.  unity  exhibited  by  the  higher  forms  of  organic  existence, 
and  still  more  evident  in  the  phenomena  of  mental  or 
inner  life.  Instead  of  unity,  it  might  perhaps  be  better 
to  call  it  centralisation.  Now,  the  more  we  apply  mathe- 
matical methods,  the  more  we  become  aware  of  the  im- 
possibility of  ever  arriving  at  a  comprehensive  unity  by 
adding  units  or  elements  together.  The  sum  of  atoms  or 
molecules,  however  artfully  put  together,  never  exhibits 
to  our  reasoning  that  appearance  of  concentration  which 
the  higher  organisms  or  our  conscious  self  seem  to  exhibit. 
In  this  circumstance  lies  the  difficulty  of  ever  arriving  at 
any  really  satisfactory  definition  of  life — which  definition 
eminent  physiologists  have,  as  we  have  seen,  felt  com- 
pelled ultimately  to  relegate  to  the  realm  of  the  idea. 
In  the  last  chapter  I  showed  how  modem  research  into 
the  phenomena  of  life  has  impressed  upon  our  thoughts 
the  ubiquity,  the  continuity,  and  the  unique  character  or 
singularity  of  life,  without  being  able  to  fix  upon  any  one 
satisfactory  mechanical  definition  of  life.  But  as  we 
ascend  in  the  scale  of  living  things  we  become  aware  of 
another  property :  they  are  centred — i.e.,  they  exhibit  a 
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kind  of  unity  vrhich  owtnol  l>e  itofitteii>  ^  unity 
which,  even  wh^i  «{y{^ftrent)y  K>st  in  the  i>eri<><«  of  un- 
consciousness, fe  able  to  re»e«taWirf\  itwK  hy  the  \\»u\iev- 
ful  and  indefinable  property  calleti  *"  memory  *' — a  oeutw 
which  can  only  be  wry  imi>erfeotl>y*  l<x>ali!f«Hl  — a  b^gethev 
which  is  more  than  a  matltematical  sum ;  in  f^ot,  n\^  Hwe 
to  the  conception  of  individuality — that  wliioli  oauuot 
be  divided  and  put  together  «^?aiu  out  of  it«  |>arl*^. 

The  second  property  is  still  more  i>emarkal>le.     The 
world  of  the  "  epi-phenomena,"  of  the  inner  proceesew 
which  accompany  the  highest  forms  of  nervous  develf»p- 
ments  in  human  beings,  is  capable  of  untimited  growth : 
and  it  is  capable  of  this  by  a  pi^ocess  of  becoming  ex- 
ternal :  it  becomes  external,  and,  as  it  \vcn%  porpettiateR       or. 
itself  in  language,  literature,  science  and  art,  IcgiBlrttioti,  HmtahH 
society,  and  the  like.     We  have  no  analogue  of  this  in  ♦"'♦"^ 
physical  nature,  where  matter  and  energy  are  cotiPiatit 
quantities,  and  where  the  growth  and  nitdtiidicatinn  of 
living  matter  is  merely  a  conversion  of  cxiRting  tiintief 
and  energy  into  special  altered  forms  without  increaflo  or 
decrease  in   quantity.     But   the  quantity  of   the   inner 
thing  is  continually  on  the  increase ;  in  fact,  this  increase 
is  the  only  thing  of  interest  in  the  whole  world. 

Now,  no  exact  scientific  treatment  of  the  phenomena 
of  mind  and  body,  no  psycho-physical  view  of  nature,  is 
complete  or  satisfactory  which  passes  by  and  leaves  un- 
defined these  two  remarkable  properties  of  the  inner  life, 
of  the  epi-phenomena  of  nervous  action,  of  consciousness. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  Prof.  Wundt  is  the  only  psychr^  w. 
physicist  who,  starting  from  science  and  trying  to  pene-  ^^-^"^^  ^^ 
trate  by  scientific  methods  into  the  inner  or  psychic  J^^**^"» 
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world,  has  treated  the  subject  comprehensively,  and  fairly 
and  fully  tried  to  grapple  with  these  two  facts  peculiar 
to  the  inner  world — its  centralised  unity  and  its  capacity 
of  unlimited  growth  through  a  process  of  extemalisation. 
He  has  done  so  by  his  philosophical  theory  of  "  ap- 
perception and  will,"  and  of  the  "growth  of  mental 
values,"  two  conceptions  which  lead  us  into  the  realm 
of  philosophical  thought.^ 

But,  before  closing  this  chapter,  which  deals  with  the 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  an  inner  life  and  the  inter- 
action of  body  and  mind  by  the  methods  of  exact  research, 
it  is  well  to  note  that  long  before  psychology  existed  as 
a  natural  science,  a  large  amount  of  knowledge  had  been 
accumulated  by  a  different  method.  Especially  in  this 
country — ever  since  the  time  of  Locke — there  has  existed 
a  very  large  and  influential  school  of  thinkers  who  studied 
the  inner  phenomena  by  what  has  been  appropriately 
termed  the  inner  sense;  every  observer  recording  his 
own  inner  experience  and  leaving  it  to  others,  by  doing 
the  same,  to  confirm  or  correct  his  statements.  Psy- 
chology, carried  on  through   self-observation  or  by  the 


*  It  would  serve  no  good  pur- 
pose to  string  together  a  list  of 
quotations  from  Prof.  Wundt's 
voluminous  writings  in  which  these 
two  central  ideas  of  his  philosophy 
find  expression,  especially  as  there 
is  no  one  passage  to  be  found  in 
which  his  highest  abstractions  and 
final  c<.>n elusions  find  an  adequate 
expression,  still  less  one  which  could 
be  conveniently  rendered  in  the 
English  language.  Konig  has,  it 
seems  to  me,  done  much  to  make 
Wundt's  view  more  easily  under- 
stood, and  I  must  content  myself 
at  present  with  referring  to  his  little 


volume,  notably  to  the  extracts 
g^ven  on  pp.  134,  141,  and  167, 
which  explain  more  clearly  the 
theory  of  apperception  and  will. 
On  the  theory  of  the  "growth 
of  mental  values,"  see  especially 
Wundt,  *  System  der  Philosophic ' 
(2  Aufl.,  pp.  307,  696),  "  MenUl 
life  is,  extensively  and  intensively, 
governed  by  a  law  of  growth  of 
values :  extensively,  inasmuch  as  the 
multiplicity  of  mental  developments 
is  always  on  the  increase  ;  inten- 
sively, inasmuch  as  the  values 
which  appear  in  these  develop- 
ments increase  in  degree"  (p.  304). 
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intioBpective  method,  had  grown  to  laige  dimensions  in       40. 

Intitwp6C« 

Sootland  and  in  England,  long  before  Herbart  and  Beneke  tiTencthod. 
in  Germany  gave  it  a  similar  direction.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  writings  of  the  introspeetiTe  school  in  Germany, 
which  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  century,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  material  accumulated  by  British  psycho- 
logists. And  even  the  psycho -physical  method  itself 
would  cany  us  only  a  little  way  if  its  results  and  obser- 
vations could  not  continually  be  checked,  supplemented, 
and  interpreted  by  what  we  already  know  by  introspec- 
tion. One  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  the  Eng- 
lish school  of  psychology  has  said,  and  many  will  agree 
with  him,^  "  In  our  desire  to  know  ourselves — to  frame 
some  conception  of  the  flow  of  our  feelings  and  thoughts 
— we  work  at  first  by  introspection  purely ;  and  if  at  a 
later  stage  we  find  means  of  extending  and  improving 
our  knowledge,  introspection  is  still  our  main  resort — the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  psychological  inquiry :  it  is  alone 
supreme,  everything  else  subsidiary.  Its  compass  is  ten 
times  all  the  other  methods  put  together,  and  fifty  times 
the  utmost  range  of  psycho-physics  alone." 

A  history  of  Thought  must  accordingly  contain  some 
account  of  the  view  which  our  century  has  taken  of  the 
introspective  method  and  the  value  of  the  inner  sense  as 
a  means  of  enlarging  our  knowledge.^     This  discussion 


^  See  Prof.  Bain's  essay  in  '  Mind,* 
2nd  series,  yol.  iL  p.  42 :  "  The 
respective  Spheres  and  mutual 
Helps  of  Introspection  and  Psy- 
cho-physical Elxperiment  in  Psy- 
chology.' 


states,  has  l^een  not  only  to  develop 
a  clearer  view  of  physiological  i)6y- 
chology,  but  also  to  define  more 
clearly  the  object  of  paychoh>fi:^» 
proper  —  that  is,  of  the  science 
which  deals  witli  the  facts  revea1e<l 


^  One  result  of  the  modem  psycho-  I  by  introspection.  When,  in  the 
physical  view,  or  of  the  doctrine  of  |  middle  of  the  century,  the  physiol- 
parallelism  of  physical  and  mental      ogy  of  the  senses   attracted    the 
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will,  in  a  future  volume,  form  one  of   the  appropriate 

links  which  join  Bcieiice  to  philosophy — which  lead  us  on 

fi-om  exact  to  speculative  thought.     At  present  I  have 

to  refer  to  another  and  very  extensive  field  of  research, 

into    which    the    natural    as    well    as     the    speculative 

philosopher  have  been  led  from  opposite  aides,  and  which 

especially  affords  a  hopeful  prospect  for  an  enlai^meut 

of  the  psycho-physical  view  of  nature.     If  the   natural 

philosopher  cannot  consiBtently  and  fairly  enter  into  the 

mysteries    of    an    inner   consciousness    from    which    his 

opponent — the  speculative   philosopher- — starts,  he  may 

perhaps  do  so  by  a  roundaliout  way  or  a  side-door. 

As  I   stated   above,  the   inner  world,   the   psychosis, 

which  intermittently  accompanies  the  neurosis,  the  epi- 

atteotioD  □[  paycbaliigistB  iu  all  the  or  whetber 
throe  eountriea,  it  becanm  cuBtum- 
wj  to  introduce  purely  paycholog- 
ioil  treatises  b;  bq  expuHtJon  at 
the  poycho-phytiiual  reUtiocs,  in- 
troducing into  paj-chology  chaptBra 
trom  {ihysiology.  The  conaaquence 
of  this  boe  been  that  modern  works 
oa  pBfchology  have  grown  to  in- 
ordioate  length,  and  frequently  ex- 
hibit a  dual  aspect  and  method. 
Quite  recently  it  has  therefore  been 
insisted  on  that  peycbology  cao  be 
written  either  fi'om  the  phyaio- 
logical  or  from  tbe  purely  j»ycho- 
lojjical  point  of  tigw.  A  good  ex- 
ample oi  the  latter  w  Prof.  G.  F. 
Stout'a  'Analytic  PByqbology'  (2 
vols.,  1896).  "  Phy Biological  re- 
aulta,"  he  naya  {vol.  i.  p.  37),  "are 
likely  (0  be  valuable  only  in  pro- 
portJOD  aa  they  are  controlled  and 
criticiaed  bj  [laychologica!  analyaie. 
This  holda  good  apart  from  con- 
aidemtion  of  auch  metapliyaical 
queetiona  as  whether  the  brain- 
proceea  is  tbe  aole  real  agency,  and 
conadouaneas  a  mere  function,  or 
consequence,   or  epi-phei 


reality  of  which  the  coirelaled 
brain-procetu  is  a  phenomenon,  or 
whether  they  are  two  aspects  of 
the  aame  fact.  Whatever  may  be 
our  attitude  to  auch  quealioos,  the 
paychologiat  liu  still  his  own  work 
tu  do  on  bia  own  linea ;  and  for  the 
aake  of  phyaiology  itaelt,  ao  far  aa 
it  entertains  the  hope  of  throwing 
light  on  the  mechiuiiBUi  of  bnua- 
aaea,  he  must  attempt  to  do 
It  is  idle  to  require  psychol- 
ogy to  wait  for  Che  progreaa  of 
physiology.  Such  a  demand  ia 
logically  parallel  to  a  demand  that 
hiatory  or  biography,  or  the  prac- 
tical estjmate  of  character  and 
anticipation  of  men's  actions  in 
ordinary  life,  ahall  come  to  a  atand- 
still  until  they  have  a  aufficient 
physiological  basis.  On  this  view. 
CarlylB  should  have  abstained 
from  writing  his  'French  Rerol- 
ution,'  because  he  did  not  know 
wliat  precise  configuration  and 
motion  of  brain  particles  deter- 
mined the  actions  of  the  mob  who 
stormed  the  Bastille." 
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phenomenon  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, is  not  only  characterised  by  a  peculiar  unity  or 
centred  connectedness  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the 
external  and  physical  world ;  it  has  also  become  external  4i. 
or  objective,  it  has  detached  itself  from  the  subjective  ti^®"^ 
and  hidden  source  from  which  it  sprang,  and  can  be 
studied  as  such  in  the  great  creations  of  language,  litera- 
ture, society,  science,  art,  and  religion.  Why  not  study 
its  nature  and  its  life  in  these  great  and  imdeniable 
manifestations,  and  instead  of  beginning  at  the  hidden 
source,  the  unknown  and  indefinable  centre,  try  to  reach 
this  by  beginning  at  the  periphery,  measuring  out  the 
great  circle  and  learning  what  it  contains  ? 

Ancient  philosophy,  which  found  its  consummation  in 
the  writings  of  Aristotle,  had  already  begun  this  work, 
and,  in  establishing  the  rules  of  grammar  and  logic,  had 
furnished  the  material  for  many  modem  speculations. 
What  the  ancients  had  only  begun,  modern  thinkers  of 
the  most  opposite  schools  have  been  induced  to  continue 
on  more  methodical  lines,  and  with  the  more  or  less 
distinct  object  of  learning  something  definite  regarding 
that  mental  life  and  imity  which  they  have,  with  little 
success,  tried  long  enough  to  reach  by  various  direct 
roads,  such  as  introspection,  speculation,  physiological 
and  psycho-physical  experiment.  Accordingly  we  find 
springing  up  almost  simultaneously  in  the  three  coun- 
tries, ever  since  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  study  of  mankind  or  of  human  culture  in  all  its 
historical  forms.  Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  Montesquieu, 
and  the  French  physiocrats,  studied  society  and  the  great 
fabric  of  industry  and  commerce ;  Cabanis  and  the  "  Id^- 
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logues"  pointed  to  the  importance  of  the  philosophical 
study  of  language  and  grammar ;  the  idealistic  school  in 
Germany  ended  by  leading  to  the  study  of  the  objective 
mind  in  history,  art,  and  philosophy;  the  school  of 
Herbart  in  Waitz,  Lazarus,  and  Steinthal  led  into 
"  Volkerpsychologie  "  and  "  Sprachwissenschaft " ;  and  it 
is  well  known  how  in  our  days  the  synthetic  philosophy 
of  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  in  England  has  entered  on  the 
study  of  sociology  on  the  large  scale.  We  hear  on  all 
sides  of  natural  histories  of  mankind,  of  society,  of  re- 
ligion, &c.,  and  they  appear  either  in  the  modest  attire  of 
the  other  and  older  natural  histories  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to,  preparing  the  groimd  by  patient  and  un- 
biassed collection  of  facts,  or  they  attach  themselves  to 
certain  philosophical  theories,  such  as  are  furnished  by 
the  dialectics  of  Hegel,  or  by  the  evolutionary  doctrine  of 
Darwin  and  Spencer,  in  connection  with  which  we  shall 
meet  them  in  a  future  section  of  this  work.  For  it  has 
been  found  here,  as  it  had  been  in  the  older  natural 
histories,  that  the  accumulation  of  facts  and  materials 
was  of  little  use  unless  some  leading  idea  was  at  hand 
by  which  it  became  possible  to  regulate  and  arrange 
them. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  psycho-physical  problem — the 
question  of  the  interaction  of  mind  and  body,  of  soul  and 
nature,  of  the  inner  and  the  outer  worlds — is  being 
attacked  from  two  entirely  different  sides, — ^from  the 
side  of  the  individual  and  from  that  of  the  collective 
life  of  the  human  being :  the  mental  principle  is  being 
studied  in  its  inner  and  hidden  exisfeenoe  as  the  unifying 
and  centralising  factor  of  individiial  life^  or  in  ite  ex- 
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ternal  manifestations  in  history,  society,  science,  art, 
industry,  and  religion, — in  fact,  in  the  history  of  culture 
and  civilisation.  If  Bishop  Berkeley  has,  with  some 
propriety,  been  called  "  the  historical  starting-point "  of 
psycho-physical  investigation  of  the  first  kind,  the  im- 
portance of  that  of  the  second  and  wider  kind  is 
nowhere  more  clearly  and  definitely  expressed  than — 
over  a  century  ago — in  the  writings  of  Johann  Gott-  itastl^y 
fried  Herder.^     His  influence  in  this  direction  was  very  Serder. 


^  The  influence  of  Herder  (1744- 
1803)  on  Qerman  literature  and 
thought  was  fuUy  acknowledged  by 
his  contemporaries,  as  is  testified 
by  the  frequent  references  to  him 
in  the  biographies  of  nearly  all  the 
eminent  men  who  lived  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  as  also 
in  the  voluminous  correspondence 
which  he  carried  on  vrith  many 
eminent  contemporaries.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  overpowering  and 
one-sided  influence  which  the  criti- 
cal, and,  later,  the  transcendental, 
schools  of  thought  gained,  not- 
ably at  the  German  universities, 
Herder's  ideas  would  have  been 
more  generally  acknowledged  as 
forming,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
the  starting-point  of  many  lines  of 
research  which  were  not  exclus- 
ively controlled  by  the  ruling 
philosophies,  and  which  gradually 
and  imperceptibly  united  at  a  later 
date  to  form  the  more  modem 
current  of  G^man  thought. 
Herder  was  much  more  allied 
with  the  historical  studies  refer- 
ring alike  to  nature,  literature, 
and  culture,  than  with  the  critical 
and  metaphysical  systems,  being 
also  well  acquainted  with  con- 
temporary English  thought,  as, 
itUer  aliaf  with  the  curious  writ- 
ings of  Lord  Monboddo.  Through 
Madame   de   Stael,  who   was   in- 


timate with   Herder,  his  writings 
were     early    known     in     France, 
whereas      Carlyle's      studies      in 
Qerman    literature,  though    most 
valuable    and     original    in    their 
way,  do  not  g^ve  that  prominence 
to  Herder's  writings  which   they 
deserve.       In  more  recent  times, 
after    the    indefatigable    Diintzer, 
through    the    publication    of    his 
correspondence,    had    done    much 
to   revive    the    interest    in    Her- 
der, full    justice    has    been    done 
to    his    great    merit    by    Rudolf 
Haym,  whose  great  work,  *  Herder 
nach    seinem    Leben    und    seinen 
Werken'    (2   vols.,   Berlin,    1885), 
is    a    perfect    mine    of    informa- 
tion.    The  side  of  Herder's  influ- 
ence   which     is    not    sufficiently 
dwelt  on  by  Haym,  but  which  in- 
terests us  most  at  present, — what 
we   may  call   his    anthropological 
view, — had  already  been  exhaust- 
ively dealt  with  by   Dr  Heinrich 
Boehmer     in     his     little  -  known 
'Geschichte  der  Entwickelung  der 
Naturwissenschaftlichen      Weltan- 
schauung in  Deutschland '  (Gotha, 
1872),    who    especially    draws    at- 
tention to  the  psycho-physical  ideas 
of  Herder.     It  has  been  truly  said 
that  there  is  hardly  any  modem 
idea  which  has  found  widespread 
application  that  cannot  be  traced 
in  the  writings  of    Herder ;    but 
Herder   had    no    method,  having 
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great,  and  would  have  been  greater  had  he  not  lived  at 
a  time  when  the  study  of  the  human  mind  by  the  purely 
introspective  or  speculative  methods  had  absorbed  all 
philosophical  interest  in  England  and  Germany.  His 
opposition  to  the  (abstract)  subjective  philosophy  of 
Kant  and  Fichte  made  him  unpopular;  he  was  only 
half  understood  at  the  time ;  and  only  towards  the  end 
of  our  century  have  his  ideas  been  recognised  as  con- 
taining the  clear  conception  of  psycho-physics  on  the 
large  scale — i.e.,  of  the  natural  history  of  humanity,  the 
genesis  and  evolution  of  the  objective  mind. 

Herder  was  a  pupil  of  Elant  during  his  pre-critical 
period.  He  was  still  more  influenced  by  great 
naturalists  like  Haller,  Buffon,  Camper,  Sommering, 
Forster,  and  Blumenbach,  who  through  physiology,  com- 
parative anatomy,  and  ethnology,  attempted  to  bring  the 
study  of  the  human  race  and  its  mental  development  into 
connection  with  that  of  the  brute  creation,  of  the 
surrounding  plant-life,  of  the  characteristics  of  climate 
and  soil,  and  of  the  great  natural  features  of  sky  and 
landscape.  He  did  not  believe  that  we  could  study 
the  great  forces  of  nature  and  mind  from  inside  or  in 
the  abstract — ^he  desired  to  follow  Haller*s  physiology,  to 
complete  and  continue  it  into  psychology.     Irritability,^ 


characteriBtically  maintained  that 
method  is  frequently  only  a  con- 
vention, and  he  was  deficient  in 
critical  acumen.  The  German  mind 
had  to  go  through  the  severe  dis- 
cipline of  the  school  of  mathemati- 
cal and  critical  thought,  and  to 
amass  an  enormous  volume  of  ex- 
perimental and  historical  know- 
ledge, before  the  brilliant  conception 
of  Herder  in  his  great  work  *  Ideeu 


zur  Qeschichte  der  Menschheit '  (4 
pts.,  1784-87)  could  be  partiaUy  re- 
alised by  A.  von  Humboldt  in  his 
'Kosmos'  (1841-59),  and  by  Lotze 
in  his  '  Microcosmus '  (1856-64). 
See  especially  the  preface  to  the 
latter. 

'  See  above,  p.  471,  on  a  similar 
development  of  Haller^s  teaching 
through  Cabanis  in  France  some- 
what later  in  time. 
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the  highest  physical  phenomenon  of  matter,  was  to  be 
the  starting-point  of  this  psychology.  In  an  early 
essay  on  understanding  and  sensation  (1778)  he  wrote: 
"According  to  my  thinking  there  is  no  psychology 
possible  which  is  not  at  every  step  definite  physiology. 
Haller's  physiological  work  once  raised  to  psychology, 
and,  like  Pygmalion's  statue,  enlivened  with  mind,  we 
shall  be  able  to  say  something  about  Thought  and 
Sensation."  ^ 

But  this  psycho-physiological  view  was  not  limited  to 
the  study  of  the  individual :  it  widened  out  and  em- 
braced the  whole  of  mankind ;  nature  on  a  large  scale 
had  to  be  observed ;  historical  records  had  to  be  collected 
on  all  sides ;  origins  had  to  be  studied  and  the  elementary 
forces  followed  up  in  the  beginnings  of  poetry,  art,  and 
religion.  Materials  were  gathered  everywhere  from  his- 
torians, chroniclers,  travellers,  primitive  records,  and  the 
"voices  of  the  peoples."  All  this  was  to  furnish  the 
materials    for   a   "  History    of    Mankind."      "  In    many 

^  "Vom   Erkeunen    und    Emp-  '   modem   Darwinian  ideas,  such  as 

finden    der    menschlichen    Seele "  those  of  the  struggle  for  existence, 

(1778),    in    the    9th    vol.   of    the  i   andeven  of  automatic  selection.  See 

Works    of    Herder    (*  Abtheilung  Prof.  J.  Sully's  appreciative  article 

zur    Philosophie   und  Geschichte,'  '   on  Henler   in  the  *Encyc.  Brit.' 

1828).    To  give  an  idea  of  Herder's  (9th    ed.),    and    notably   Fr.    von 

anticipation  of  modem  views,  see  Barenbach,  '  Herder  als  Vorgiinger 

p.    10:     "We    cannot    penetrate  Darwin's*  (Berlin,  1877).      Haym 

deeper  into  the  genesis  of  sensa-  |   {*  Herder,'  vol.  iL  p.  209)  objects  to 

tion  than  to  the  remarkable  pheu-  this  extreme  view  of  Herder  as  a 

omenon   called   by  Haller   'Reiz.'  ,  forerunner  of  Darwin  on  the  ground 

The  irritated  fibre  contracts  and  that,  according  to  the  former,  no 

expands  again  ;  perhaps  a  *  stamen,'  I  animal  in  its  development  ever  for- 

the  first  glowing  sparklet  of  sensa-  i  sook  that  adjustment  of    organic 

tion,   towards  which  dead  matter  ,  forces  peculiar  to  it,  nature  having 

has  purified  itself  by  many  steps  kept  each  being  within  the  limits 

and  stages  of  mechanism  and  or-  of  its  type.     Accordingly,  Herder's 

ganisation. "    Many  passages  could  evolutionism  would  be  more  akin  to 

be  quoted  from  Herder's   *Ideen,'  that  of  K.   E.  von  Baer  than  to 

Ac.,  and  other  writings,  anticipating  i  that  of  Darwin  and  HaeckeL 
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43.       parte,"  he  says,^   "my  book  shows  that  one  cannot  as 

Hit 'History  ^  '  ^    '  ^ 

ofiunkiDd/  yet  write  a  philosophy  of  human  history,  but  that  per- 
haps one  may  write  it  at  the  end  of  our  century  or 
of  our  chiliad." 

And  indeed  the  whole  of  our  own  centurj'  has  been 
busy  in  carrying  out  this  prophetic  programme  of 
Herder's,  consciously  as  planned  by  him  in  Germany — 
unconsciously  and  independently  in  other  countries.  As 
a  counterpart  to  the  introspective  labours  of  Kant  and 
their  followers,  a  large  array  of  naturaliste,  historians, 
philologisto,  and  ethnologiste  have  in  the  spirit  of  Herder 
ransacked  every  comer  of  the  globe  and  every  monument 
of  history  with  the  distinct  object  of  tracing  there  the 
physical  basis  and  the  workings  of  that  inner  and  hidden 
principle  which  we  call  the  human  mind.  In  doing  this, 
they  or  their  numerous  followers,  who  belonged  to  a 
generation  which  knew  not  Herder,  have  strayed  far  away 
from  the  common  starting-point,  and  have  frequently  lost 
themselves  in  the  bewildering  details  of  special  research. 
Alx)ve  all,  in  the  country  to  which  Herder  belonged,  a 
separation  set  in  early  in  the  century  between  what  have 
Ijeen  termed  the  natural  and  the  mental  sciences.  The 
former  came  more  and  more  under  the  sway  of  the 
mathematical  spirit,  which,  as  I  showed  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  turned  the  eyes  of  ite  votaries  away  from  their 
own  national  scientific  literature  to  that  of  their  neigh- 
bf^urs — first  to  France,  latterly  to  England.  The  mental 
sciences,  on  the  other  hand, — history,  philology,  the  social 
sciences, — came  under  the  influence  of  exactly  those  phil- 
osophical ideas  which  Herder  never  understood  nor  assimi- 

^  See  the  preface  to  the  first  part  of  the  '  Ideen,'  1784. 


44. 

Heparation 
of  natural 
aud  mental 
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lated :  ^  the  critical  spirit  of  Kant,  and  the  constructive 
canons  of  his  successors,  each  of  these  distinct  and  separate 
movements,  supplied  exactly  what  was  wanting  in  the 
prophetic,  not  to  say  dithyrambic,  utterances  of  Herder ; 
they  supplied  coherence  and  method.  Earlier  chapters 
of  this  book  have  shown  how  the  mathematical  spirit 
has  permeated  and  revolutionised  the  natural  sciences, 
and  latterly  how  it  has,  in  the  science  of  psycho-physics, 
led  philosophers  back  to  the  problem  which  Herder  had 
adumbrated  at  the  end  of  the  previous  century.  A 
second  large  department  t)f  my  task  will  consist  in 
showing  how  what  in  Germany  are  called  the  mental 
sciences  have  been  developed  independently  of  the 
natural  sciences,  how  the  study  of  the  mind  as  such — 


^  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  Herder  was  occupied  to  a  great 
extent  with  those  publications  in 
which  he  gave  expression  to  the 
opposition  which  he  consistently 
maintained  to  the  critical  writings 
of  his  master  Kant.  His  two  princi- 
pal works  referring  to  this  are '  Eine 
Metakritik  zur  Kritik  der  Reinen 
Vernunft'  (2  parts,  1799)  and  *Kal- 
ligone'  (1800).  Kant  had  reviewed 
the  first  volume  of  Herder's  greatest 
work,  the  'Ideen,'  anonymously, 
criticising  the  absence  of  logi(»l 
acumen  and  clear  definitions,  and 
alflo  the  attempt  towards  a  genetic 
as  opposed  to  a  critical  treatment 
of  the  intellect,  the  former  being 
an  enterprise  "which  transcends 
the  powers  of  human  reason,  whe- 
ther the  latter  gropes  with  physi- 
ology as  a  leader,  or  attempts  to 
soar  with  metaphysics."  In  the 
second  part  of  the  '  Ideen  '  Herder 
had  taken  up  a  polemical  attitude 
to  Kant's  teachings,  and  Kant  had 
again  reviewed  it,  dwelling  upon 
the  uncritical  manner  in  which 
Herder  had  built  up  his  hypotheses 


on  unsifted  material  gathered  from 
all  sides.  In  the  '  Metakritik  * 
Herder,  irritated  by  what  he  con- 
sidered the  arrogance  of  the  Kant- 
ian school,  undertook  to  put  into 
systematic  form  his  criticism  of 
Kant*s  principal  work,  following 
to  a  great  extent  the  suggestions 
thrown  out  by  a  mutual  friend  of 
himself  and  Kant,  Johann  Oeorg 
Hamann  (1730-80),  and  falling  back 
upon  the  earlier  philosophies  of 
Spinoza  and  Leibniz  on  the  one 
side,  and  upon  the  common-sense 
philosophy  of  the  Scottish  school  on 
the  other,  seeking  for  a  solution 
of  the  problems  raised  by  both, 
not  in  abstract  reasoning,  but  in 
the  realism  of  the  concrete  and  the 
historical  sciences.  In  the  *Kal- 
ligone,'  Herder  similarly  attacks 
Kant's  ecsthetical  philosophy  (*  Kri- 
tik der  Urtheilskraft,'  1790),  which 
had  been  enthusiastically  received 
in  Herder's  immediate  neighbour- 
hood by  Schiller.  A  full  account  of 
these  controversies  will  be  found  in 
the  2nd  vol.  of  Haym's  work. 
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in  its  individual  and  collective  existence— has  proceeded 
when  separated  from  that  of  nature.  This  survey  will 
start  with  exactly  that  movement  of  thought  which  was 
so  distasteful  to  Herder,  the  critical  inquiry  of  Kant, 
and  it  will  follow  this  up  to  the  point  when  in  our  days 
a  junction  has  again  been  attempted,  not  imlike  in  spirit 
to  that  dreamt  of  by  Herder,  though  very  much  more 
accurate  and  precise  in  method.  There  is,  moreover,  one 
special  problem  where  this  has  been  markedly  the  case ; 
one  phenomenon  stands  out  pre-eminently;  it  belongs 
equally  to  the  realm  of  nature  and  of  mind.  After 
being  independently  attacked  by  philosophers,  naturalists, 
travellers,  philologists,  and  latterly  by  physicists,  it  has 
revealed  itself  as  the  psycho-physical  problem  'par  ex- 
ceUence ;  and  it  is  exactly  that  which  Herder  himself 
45.       treated  with  special  attention.     This  phenomenon  is  that 

The  problem 

ofuwguage.  of  human  speech — the  problem  of  language.^ 


^  The  problem  of  language  and 
the  queution  of  it«  origin  inde- 
(iendently  occupied  thinkere  in  the 
three  coun tries  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  France 
the  followers  of  Locke,  notably 
CondilLac  (*  EsKai  sur  I'origine  des 
connaissances  humaines/  vol.  ii.), 
wrote  on  the  subject,  while  Rousseau 
op{K>sed  them  ('Sur  I'in^galit^ 
parmi  les  homnies,'  1754).  In 
Germany  the  Pastor  Siissmilch,  of 
whom  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in 
the  next  chapter,  wrote  an  elab- 
orate work  to  prove  the  divine 
origin  of  language  ('  Beweis  dass 
der  Ursprung  der  Menschlichen 
Sprache  Gottlieb  sei/  Berlin,  1776). 
In  onler  to  settle  the  question  the 
Academy  of  Berlin  offered,  in  the 
year  1769,  a  prize  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  En  supposant  les  hommes 
abandonnds  2i  leurs  facult<$8  natu- 


reUes,  sont-ils  en  ^tat  d'in venter 
le  langage?  et  par  quels  moyens 
parviendront-ils  d'eux-mdmeskcette 
invention  ? "  a  problem  which  Her- 
der characterised  as  a  "  truly  philo- 
sophical  one,  and  one  eminently 
suited  for  me."  He  had  already — 
foUowing  Hamann — thought  much 
about  the  subject,  and  he  proposes, 
in  his  prize  essay,  which  was  sub- 
sequently  crowned  by  the  Academy, 
"  to  prove  the  necessary  genesis  of 
language  as  a  firm  philosophical 
truth."  A  short  time  after  Her- 
der had  written  his  essay  (1771), 
there  appeared  in  England,  by 
James  Burnett,  Lord  Monboddo,  a 
work  '  On  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Language'  (1773),  in  which  he 
refers  to  the  ideas  of  James  Harris 
in  his  work  *  Hermes ;  or  a  Philo- 
sophical Enquiry  concerning  Lan- 
guage   and    Universal    Grammar' 
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lu  no  department  of  knowledge  has  the  scientific 
spirit  worked  a  greater  change  than  in  the  science  of 
langiu^e.  With  the  exception  of  suggestions  by  Leibniz, 
who  clearly  saw  the  necessity  of  founding  the  theory  of 
language  on  a  broader  basis  than  the  small  number  of 
classical  and  modem  tongues  then  current  afforded, 
and  of  some  glimpses  of  a  correcter  view  such  as  those 
contained  in  the  much  ridiculed  writings  of  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  we  find,  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
hardly  any  attempt  towards  a  methodical  treatment  of 
the  great  problem.  Philosophical  theories  and  vague 
etymologies,  amounting  frequently  to  little  more  than 
punning  with  words,  brought  the  subject  into  ridicule. 
Herder  has  the  great  merit  of  having  urged  the  im- 
portance of  the  study  of  language  and  literature  in 
primitive  forms  ^  as  the  great  gateway  into  anthropology 


(1 751 ).  The  question  attracted  con- 
siderable attention,  partly  through 
the  eccentricities  of  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  of  which  it  has  been  well 
said  that  they  appeared  more 
ridiculous  to  his  own  than  they 
would  to  the  present  age,  ])artly 
through  the  controversy  which 
arose  shortly  after  on  the  publi- 
cation of  Home  Tooke's  celebrated 
'"Eirta  irr9p6tvra^  or  the  Diversions 
of  Purley'  (1786).  Herder  was 
acquainted  with  Monboddo's  work, 
having  occasioned  a  translation  of 
it  to  be  made  and  written  a  preface 
(1787) ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  taken  any  notice  of  Home 
Tooke  (1736-1812),  who,  as  the 
historian  of  the  science  of  lang- 
uage (Theodor  Beufey,  '  Geschichte 
der  Sprachwissenschaft,'  Munchen, 
1869)  says,  would,  for  his  novel 
ideas  and  method,  deserve  to  be 
put  at  the  entrance  of  the  modem 
linguistic  epoch,  had  he  been  able 


to  avail  himself  of  a  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit. 

^  This  refers  to  the  second  great- 
est work  of  Herder,  his  collec- 
tion of  popular  songs,  published 
under  the  significant  title  of 
"  Voices  of  the  Peoples  "  (*  Stimmen 
der  Volker  in  Lie<lem,*  1778),  a 
work  which  had  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  German  literature  oa 
well  as  on  modern  philological 
studies.  See  Bcnfey,  loc,  cit.f  p. 
316,  &c.  That  the  publication  of 
the  'Percy  Ballads'  (1766),  of  Ma«'- 
pherson's  '  Ossian/  and  of  Ijowth's 
*  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry  * 
(1753),  formed  a  great  stimulus  to 
Herder  in  his  historical  and  poetical 
studies  is  shown  by  Haym  in  many 
extracts  and  passages,  also  in  the 
prefaces  of  Herder  himself  and  of 
his  editor,  Joh.  von  Miiller  (Herder's 
'  Werke,'  1828,  *Zur  schiinen  Liter- 
atur  und  Kunst,'  vols.  vii.  and  viii.) 
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and  the  science  of  humanity.  Through  his  writings 
there  rose  two  distinct  views  both  fruitful  for  thought,  the 
philosophico- historical  and  the  strictly  scientific.  His 
immediate  successors,  or  rather  those  who  imconsciously 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  his  writings,  took  up  the  former 
line.  The  great  development  of  classical  philology  in 
the  school  of  Wolf,  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit  and  the 
new  field  of  oriental  philology,  for  a  time  threw  the 
purely  scientific  aspect  into  the  background.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  with  Wilhelm  von  Himiboldt  and  his 
philosophical  interests  in  comparative  philology,  we  find 
his  brother  Alexander  giving  a  large  share  of  his 
attention  to  the  unknown  languages  of  the  New  World, 
of  which  he  has  been  called  "  the  scientific  discoverer." 
46.  But  the  real  beginnings  of  an  exact  treatment  of  the 

treatment,  problem  of  spccch  wcrc  laid  by  one  who  did  not  come 
under  the  conscious  influence  of  Herder,  though  he  came 
under  that  of  Goethe.  By  Johannes  Miiller  it  was 
carried  further,  and  it  was  completed  by  some  of  his 
most  illustrious  pupils  and  followers — Bonders,  Briicke, 
Helmholtz,  and  Czermak  of  Vienna.  Through  the 
anatomical  and  physiological  labours  of  these  and  other 
naturalists,  joined  to  the  physical  analysis  of  musical 
notes  and  sounds  contained  in  the  great  work  of 
Helmholtz  on  Acoustics,  aided  by  such  instrimients  as 
the  laryngoscope  or  throat-mirror,  and  the  wonderful 
inventions  of  the  phonograph  and  phonautograph,  the 
organ  of  speech  is  now  known  to  be  a  complicated  wind 
instrument  by  which  pure  notes  and  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  nasal,  labial,  dental,  palatal,  guttural,  and  other 
sounds  can  be  produced  which  form   the  phonetic  ele- 
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ments  of  speech.  Simultaneously  the  discovery  by  Broca, 
in  1861,  of  the  speech  centre  in  the  brain  marked  an 
epoch  on  the  physiological  side.^  A  new  science,  called 
Phonetics  or  Phonology,  has  sprung  up,  and  is  now  47. 
universally  admitted  to  have  created  the  modern  science 
of  language.*  In  addition  to  this  physiological  and 
physical    basis,    the    superstructure    of    the    science    of 


^  This  localisation  places  the 
speech  centre  in  "a  very  circum- 
scribed  portion  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  and  more  especially 
of  the  left.  This  portion  is  situate 
on  the  upper  edge  of  the  Sylvian 
Fissure,  opposite  the  island  of 
Reil,  and  occupies  the  posterior 
half,  probably  only  the  posterior 
third,  of  the  third  frontal  convolu- 
tion "  (Broca,  *  Bulletins  de  la 
Socidt^  anatomique,'  1861).  The 
discovery  resulted  from  the  ex- 
amination of  the  brain  of  patients 
who  had  been  afflicted  with  "  aph- 
asia," which  is  accompanied  with 
"a  lesion  of  the  posterior  half  of 
the  third,  left  or  right,  frontal  con- 
volution, nearly  always — nineteen 
times  out  of  twenty — of  the  left 
convolution."  The  phenomenon 
of  aphasia  has  ever  since  been 
one  of  the  great  psycho-physical 
]}roblem8  bringing  together  the 
most  refined  and  intricate  physi- 
ological, psychological,  and  linguis- 
tic analyses.  To  begin  with,  we 
have  to  distinguish  motor  aphasia 
and  sensory  aphasia.  "  Our  know- 
ledge of  this  disease  has  had  three 
stages :  we  may  talk  of  the  period 
of  Broca,  the  period  of  Wernicke, 
and  the  period  of  Charcot.  Wer- 
nicke (1874)  was  the  first  to  dis- 
criminate those  cases  in  which  the 
patient  eanrtot  even  understand 
speech  from  those  in  which  he  can 
understand,  only  not  talk  ;  and  to 
ascribe  the  former  condition  to 
lesion  of  the  temporal  lobe.     The 


condition  in  question  is  loord-deaf- 
nesSf  and  the  disease  is  auditory 
aphasia,  .  .  .  The  minuter  analy- 
sis of  the  facts  in  the  light  of 
individual  differences  constitutes 
Charcot's  contribution  towards 
clearing  up  the  subject"  (James, 
*  Principles  of  Psychologj','  vol.  i. 
p.  64). 

^  In  the  modem  science  of  lan- 
guage we  have  one  among  the 
many  cases  where  a  historical  or 
philosophical  science  is  becoming 
an  exact  science  by  attaching  itself 
to  physics  and  physiology.  On 
the  other  side  we  have  the  great 
movement  initiated  by  Darwin  in 
the  purely  natural  sciences,  which, 
as  was  shown  above,  relies  on  the 
historical  collection  of  facts  and 
the  judicious  critical  sifting  of  evi- 
dence. "  It  is  phonology,"  says 
Prof.  Sayce  (*  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Language,'  2  vols.,  1880, 
chap,  iv.),  "  which  has  created  the 
modem  science  of  language,  and 
phonology  may  therefore  be  forgiven 
if  it  has  claimed  more  than  right- 
fully belongs  to  it  or  forgotten  that 
it  is  but  one  side  and  one  branch 
of  the  master  science  itself.  .  .  . 
It  is  when  we  pass  from  the  out- 
ward vesture  of  speech  to  the 
meaning  which  it  clothes,  that  the 
science  of  language  becomes  a  his- 
torical one.  The  inner  meaning 
of  speech  is  the  reflection  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  development 
of  the  human  mind  must  be  stud- 
ied historically.' 


'J 
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langiu^e  has  likewise  been  stated  to  be  no  longer  a 
historical  or  a  philosophical,  but  to  have  become  a 
physical,  science.  It  is  true  that,  as  with  other  natui-al 
sciences,  so  also  in  this  case,  the  morphological,  genetic, 
and  biological  aspects  can  be  specially  studied ;  also 
analogies  can  be  drawn  between  geology  and  glossology 
as  to  their  mode  of  inductive  reasoning.  The  great 
authority  who  first  took  up  this  novel  position  was  the 
late  Prof.  August  Schleicher  of  Jena,  and  the  same  has 
to  a  great  extent  been  simultaneously  adopted  by  Max 
Mtiller  in  his  celebrated  'Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Language.'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Schleicher 
wrote  on  the  'Morphology  of  Language'  in  the  same 
year  m  which  the  *  Origin  of  Species '  appeared,  and  that 
he  recognised  very  early  the  importance  of  Darwin's 
work  for  the  science  of  language.^  This  became  still 
more  evident  on  the  publication,  twelve  years  later, 
of  the  '  Descent  of  Man,'  and  of  *  The  Expression  of  the 


^  On  August  Schleicher  (1821- 
68)  see  a  very  valuable  article  in 
the  'Allgemeine  Deutsche  Bio- 
graphie'  (vol.  xxxi.  p.  402  sqq.)  by 
Johiemnes  Schmidt.  Very  different 
currents  of  modem  thought,  such 
as  we  shall  in  the  sequel  frequently 
have  to  represent  as  opposed  to 
each  other,  the  studv  of  the  classical 
and  of  the  modem  languages,  of 
critical  and  comparative  philology, 
the  historical  and  the  exact  spirit, 
Hegelianism  and  Darwinism — 1.«., 
logical  and  mechanical  evolution 
— the  influence  of  Grimm,  Ritschl, 
Hud  Bopp,  of  botany  and  gram- 
mar, combined  to  generate  in  this 
remarkable  man  the  conception 
of  linguistic  as  a  natural  science 
in  contradistinction  from  phil- 
ology as  a  historical  science.     The 


principal  works  in  which  he  de- 
veloped his  original  view  were : 
*Die  deutsche  Sprache'  (1860); 
'Compendium  der  vergleichenden 
Orammatik  der  indogermanischen 
Sprachen*  (1861);  *Die  Darwin'sche 
Theorie  und  dieSprachwissenschaft' 
(1863) ;  and  '  Ueber  die  Bedeutung 
der  Sprache  fiir  die  Naturgeschichte 
des  Menschen '  (1865).  Schleicher's 
ideas  have  been  taken  up  in  France, 
notably  by  Abel  Hovelacque  ('La 
Linguintique,'  4*™®  ed.,  1857),  who 
says  of  him  that  "he  had  com- 
pletely liberated  himself  from  meta- 
physical aspirations"  (p.  6).  On 
the  one  -  sidedness  of  the  purely 
physical  theory  of  language  see 
Sayce,  *Introd.  to  the  Science  of 
Language'   (1880),   vol.   i.   p.   76, 
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Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals'  a  year  after.  These 
writings  did  more  than  apy  others  to  impress  upon 
philosophers  the  genetic  or  historical  view,  the  existence 
of  an  unbroken  chain  or  transition  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  and  the  highest  forms  of  animal  structures,  and 
culminated  in  the  well-known  expression  of  Darwin,  that 

*  in  a  series  of  forms  graduating  insensibly  from  some 
ape-like  creature  to  man  as  he  now  exists,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  fix  at  any  definite  point  when  the  term 

*  man '  ought  to  be  used."  ^  This  dictimi  has  been  the 
theme  on  which  endless  variations  have  been  played 
down  to  the  present  day — Prof.  Ernest  Haeckel's  address 
to  the  Congress  of  Zoology  at  Cambridge  in  1898  being 
the  latest  summary  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  problem. 
But  the  problem  has  also  a  psycho-physical  side,  and  this 
aspect  is  concentrated  in  the  problem  of  language.  Even 
those  philologists  who,  like  August  Schleicher  and  Max 
Miiller,  look  upon  the  science  of  language  as  a  natural 
science,  bring  in  at  this  point  the  accumulated  and 
weighty  evidence  of  the  historical,  psychological,  and 
philosophical  researches  into  the  growth  and  development 
of  himian  speech  and  human  thought,  as  absolutely 
negativing  the  possibility  of  a  gradual  transition  from  the       48. 

^  ^  ^  J  &  The  dividing 

brute  to  the  human  creation.     To  the  latter,  language,  "ne  between 

"      "      man  and 

which  he  considers  to  be  the  union  of  definite  concepts  **™*®- 
with  definite  names,  is   the  Eubicon   which   cannot  be 
crossed,*  the  chasm  which   divides  that  portion  of  the 


1  'Descent  of  Man,'  let  ed.,  vol. 
i.  p.  235. 

^  See  Max  Miiller,  'The  Science 
of  Thought,'  pasnnii  notably  chap, 
iv.  p.  177,  where  he  quotes  and 
maintains  his  dictum  of  1861  ( '  Lec- 


tures on  the  Science  of  Language,' 
vol.  i.  p.  403) :  **  Language  is  our 
Rubicon,  and  no  brute  will  dare  to 
cross  it."  Referring  to  Schleicher, 
he  says  (p.  164) :  **  Professor 
Schleicher,  though  an  enthusiastic 
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living  creation  which  is  capable  of  an  unlimited  develop* 
ment  and  an  external  realisation  of  its  inner  life  from 
that  which  has  no  mental  history  or  development :  it  is 
the  point  of  discontinuity  in  the  physical  development. 
The  study  of  language  in  its  physical  and  mental  aspects 
— i.e.,  in  phonetics  and  in  sematology — affords,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  the  only  means  of  penetrating  from 
outside  into  the  inner  world  of  thought:  it  is  the 
psycho-physical  problem  par  excellence — the  "  Science  of 
Thought" 

Inasmuch  as  in  this  latest  development  of  psycho- 
physics  the  whole  of  the  accumulated  material  and 
most  of  the  arguments  have  been  drawn  from  the  his- 
torical and  philological  researches  of  such  thinkers  as 
Schlegel,  W.  von  Humboldt,  Bopp,  Grimm,  and  their 
followers,  who  were  without  exception  trained,  not  in 
the  mathematical  but  in  the  philosophical  schools  of 
Thought  which  ruled  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  century, 
the  further  consideration  of  their  ideas  belongs  properly 
to  that  portion  of  this  work  which  will  deal  specially 
with  philosophical  thought  and  its  application  in  such 
separate  branches  as  are  presented,  inter  alia,  by  the 
historical  sciences. 


admirer  of  Darwin,  observed  oDce  language  as  it  was  felt  by  Prof, 
jokingly,  but  not  without  a  deep  Schleicher,  who,  though  a  Dar- 
irony,  *  If  a  pig  were  ever  to  say  to   i   winian,  was  also  one  of  our  best 


me,  "  I  am  a  pig,"  it  would  ipso 
facto  cease  to  be  a  pig. '  This  shows 
how  strongly  he  felt  that  language 
was  out  of  the  reach  of  any  animal, 
and  constituted  the  exclusive  or 
specific  property  of  man.  I  do  not 
wonder    that    Darwin    and    other 


students  of  the  science  of  language. 
But  those  who  know  best  what 
language  is,  and  still  more,  what 
it  presupposes,  cannot,  however 
Darwinian  they  may  be  on  other 
points,  ignore  the  veto  which,  as 
yet,  that  science  enters  against  the 


philosophers  belonging  to  his  school      last  step  in  Darwin's  philosophy." 
should  not  feel    the    difficulty  of  1 
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It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words       49. 

"  ''  ^  Stunmaiy. 

the  leading  conceptions  which  the  psycho-physical  view  of 
nature  has  forced  upon  us.  In  the  last  chapter  I  showed 
how  the  study  of  life  has  in  the  course  of  our  century 
more  and  more  brought  out  the  conviction  that  life  is  a 
continuous,  a  ubiquitous,  and  a  unique  phenomenon; 
an  exhaustive  or  even  a  working  definition  of  life  being 
so  far  hardly  possible.  In  this  chapter  we  have  learnt, 
by  following  the  psycho  -  physical  lines  of  research,  to 
distinguish  another  and  peculiar  side  of  the  higher  forms 
of  living  matter,  that  which  is  commonly  called  the 
mental,  inner,  or  self-conscious  side.  This  appeared, 
when  viewed  externally,  as  a  discontinuous  epi-pheno- 
menon — "  eine  Begleiterscheinung  " — of  some  very  com- 
plex physiological  processes  and  anatomical  arrangements 
of  living  matter,  and  as  such  it  exhibits  a  property  with 
which  we  are  otherwise  not  familiar  in  the  visible  pheno- 
mena of  nature — namely,  discontinuity.  Viewed  exter- 
nally, the  inner  phenomena,  which  we  comprise  under 
the  term  "  mind,"  appear  and  disappear,  their  continuity 
being  preserved  in  association  with  the  permanence  of 
the  external  substratum  or  basis  to  which  they  are 
attached,  and  internally  regained  by  the  indefinable  pro- 
perty of  memory.  But  inasmuch  as  we  have  not  only  an 
external  but  also  an  internal  knowledge  of  at  least  some 
of  these  epi-phenomena,  we  have  had  forced  upon  us  an 
entirely  diflerent  view  of  this  inner  life,  of  mind.  To 
the  inner  view  there  exists  in  self-conscious  beings  a 
centre  of  relatedness — a  special  kind  of  unity  which  we 
call  individuality  or  personality ;  and  this  inner  unity  is 
capable  of  being  externalised  or  made  objective  in  the 
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mental  life  of  mankind,  language  being  the  great  instru- 
ment by  which  this  is  accomplished.  In  this  external 
or  objective  existence— which,  however,  is  only  intel- 
ligible to  beings  which  form  a  part  of  it — that  con- 
tinuity is  regained  which  in  the  existence  of  every 
individual  is  continually  being  interrupted  and  in  danger 
of  being  lost.  Psycho-physical  research  reveals  to  us 
the  existence  of  a  unity  different  from  that  visible  in 
merely  external  or  physical  nature, — a  centred  unity 
which  is  something  else  than  the  sum  of  parts  in  a 
mathematical  whole.  Through  this  process  of  cen- 
tralisation and  extemalisation  there  has  been  formed 
in  the  physical  world,  or  in  nature,  a  new  world — 
the  world  of  mind,  which  is  continually  growing  in 
contrast  to  the  former,  which  only  changes  without 
increasing  or  losing  its  two  constituents,  matter  and 
energy. 

This  new  world  within  the  old  one,  this  creation  of 
man,  forms  indeed  a  portion  of  nature — it  is  the  micro- 
cosm in  the  macrocosm.  It  might  be  investigated  by 
the  usual  methods  of  exact  research ;  and  the  science  of 
anthropology,  with  its  many  branches,  proposes  to  study 
it  in  the  same  way  as  natural  history  in  modem  times 
has  studied  the  social  life  of  certain  animals,  such  as 
bees,  ants,  and  beavers.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  exact 
methods  do  not  lead  very  far,  and  have  continually  to 
appeal  to  the  interpretations  of  psychology,  gained  by 
personal  experience  and  introspective  methods,^  it  seems 


1  Prof.  E.  Hering  ('Ueber  das 
Qeddchtniss  als  eine  allgemeine 
Funktion  der  organischen  Materie,' 
Vienna,   1870)  says:   '^So  long  as 


the  physiologist  is  only  a  physicist 
he  stands  in  a  one-sided  position 
to  the  organic  world.  This  one- 
sidedness    is    extreme    but    quite 
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more  practical  to  range  the  whole  of  these  researches 
within  that  great  realm  of  thought  which  starts  with  a 
distinct  recognition  of  conscious  individual  life  as  its 
source  and  centre.  As  such,  in  fact,  these  researches 
have  been  till  quite  recently  carried  on,  and  the  main 
lines  of  their  recent  development  belong  accordingly  to 
philosophic  as  distinguished  from  scientific  or  exact 
thought. 

The  three  great  facts,  however,  which  even  the  exact       50. 

^  *  '  The  three 

treatment  of  mental  phenomena  has  impressed  upon  us  p*JPj^^^"by 
— namely,  the  existence  of  centralised  material  systems,  l\^y^^, 
termed  "individuals,"  the  discontinuity  of  their  inner 
life  as  viewed  from  outside,  and  the  phenomenon  of  its 
growing  external  manifestation — have  driven  natural 
philosophers  to  form  some  explanation,  or  at  least  to 
venture  upon  a  definition  of  this  hidden  principle, 
which  shows  itself  in  the  highest  forms  of  living  matter, 
and  which,  though  discontinuous  to  the  external  observer, 
acquires  in  the  aggregate  of  human  society  a  continuous 
and  ever  growing  reality  and  development.     Two   dis- 

legitimate.  As  the  crystal  to  complex  whose  external  and  in- 
the  miDeralogist,  the  vibratuig  ternal  movements  are  causally  &n 
string  to  the  student  of  acoustics,  rigidly  connected  amongst  each 
so  also  the  animal,  and  even  man,  other,  and  with  the  movements 
is  to  the  physicbt  only  a  piece  of  of  the  environment,  as  the  work- 
matter.  That  the  animal  experi-  1  ing  of  a  macliine  is  with  tlie 
ences  pleasure  and  pain — that  with  |  revolution  of  its  wheels  (p.  4).  .  .  . 
tlie  material  life  of  the  human  j  Thus  the  physiologist  as  physicist, 
frame  are  connected  the  joys  and  j  But  he  stands  behind  the  scene, 
sorrows  of  a  soul  and  the  vivid  and  while  he  painfully  examines 
intellectual  life  of  a  consciousness  ;  '  the  mechanism  and  the  busy  doings 
this  cannot  change  the  animal  and  I  of  the  actors  behind  the  drop- 
human  body  for  the  physical  scenes,  he  misses  the  sense  of  the 
student  into  anything  other  than  |  whole  which  the  spectator  easily 
it  is — a  material  complex  subject  recognises  from  the  front.  Could 
to  the  unalterable  laws  which  the  physiologist  not,  for  once, 
govern  also  the  stone  and  the  change  his  position  ? "  (p.  5. ) 
substance  of  the  plant,  a  material 
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tinct  views  have  been  evolved  by  modem  science  on 
thia  matter. 

The  one  emphasises  the  fact  of  the  difleontinnity  of 
mental — i.e.,  conscious — life,  regards  it  aa  an  ultimate 
fact,  aa  a  mysterj-  beyond  which  we  cannot  travel.  This 
idea  presents  itself  in  various  forms,  and  has  been 
notably  insisted  on — with  very  varying  philosophical 
inferences — by  Du  Bois-Eeymond  in  Germany,  by  Mr 
A.  ft,  Wallace,  and  quite  recently  by  the  late  Prof.  8t 
Geoi^e  Mivart  in  England. 

The  other  takes  refuge  in  the  hypothesis  of  un- 
conscious or  subconscious  mental  life,  and  again  with 
very  different  philosophical  inferences  assumes  that  all 
physical  existence  has  an  inner  side  which  only  under 
certain  favourable  conditions  rises  into  the  light  of  self- 
knowledge  or  consciousness.  The  late  W.  K.  Clifford's 
"  mind-stuff"  theoiy,  as  also  the  speculations  of  i'echner 
and  of  Prof.  Haeckel,  are  types  of  this  view,  which  has 
l>een  consistently  and  connectedly  elaborated  in  Hart- 
manii's  '  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious.' 

These  speculations  can  be  summed  up  under  the  title 
"  The  Creed  of  Science,"  and  as  such  will  occupy  us  later 
on  in  one  of  the  chapters  on  the  Philosophical  Thought 
of  the  century. 

By  many  natural  philosophers  it  is  fett  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  to  arrive  scientifically  at  any  definite 
conclusions  on  these  last  questions.  Sufficient  facte  have 
'■  not  been  collected ;  or  even  if  collected,  they  have  not 
yet  been  classified  aud  tabulated.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  vast  materials  referring  to  the  collective 
life  of  mankind.      Leibniz  had  in  his  time  foretold  the 
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necessity  of  extensive  statistical  information  before  build- 
ing theories.  In  one  instance,  that  of  language,  his 
advice  was  followed  with  signal  success. 

But  even  some  of  the  purely  physical  sciences,  like 
meteorology,  are  still  almost  entirely  limited  to  statist- 
ical information. 

Statistics  have  thus  become  a  very  important  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  before  taking  leave  of  the  exact 
lines  of  thought,  it  will  be  well  to  note  more  precisely 
the  part  which  these  have  played  in  our  age,  as  also  the 
methods  by  which  they  proceed.  This  will  be  the 
object  of  the  next  chapter,  which  will  accordingly  deal 
with  the  Statistical  View  of  Nature. 


C48 


14IAPTER  XII. 

ON    niK   HTATI8TICAL   VIEW   OF   NATURE. 

I  UAVU  ui»\Y  tu^uted  of  the  several  grand  and  general 
4iipivU  muter  which  the  objects  of  nature  can  be 
ttvUiu^tilloally  i^egarded,  and  have  tried  to  show  how 
i\\K^\  HHjKHJts,  not  unknown  to  former  ages,  have  never- 
IhoU^HH,  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  become 
uuu'o  dethuto,  and  accordingly  more  useful,  as  means  for 
vU^Horibing,  nioasuring,  and,  in  many  cases,  predicting 
)»h(niomena.  It  is  true  that  the  two  last  chapters, 
which  dealt  with  the  phenomena  of  Life  and  Mind, 
had  to  Uxko  notico  of  a  principle  or  of  principles  which 
havo  hanlly  yot  nxHnnHl  any  scientific  definition  at  all, 
Hiul  \\\\\v\\  in  the  pi\>giv88  of  the  sciences  which  deal 
with  tluMu  havo  phiViMl  nithor  a  negative  part.  It  has 
Ihhmi  mainly  by  oliminating  the  conceptions  of  life  and 
r  \»f  unud  as  sjHvial  agencii^.  factors,  or  entities  that  the 
biMiUi  Hcioutitic  stuvlv  of  living  and  conscious  Wings  has  pro- 
o»«m»*«»Tu.u*  mx\Hj»od ;  by  ?^howiug  niort*  and  more  how  an  accurate 
atul  U8of\d  kuvnYU\lgi*  of  much  of  their  nature  and 
U^hc4\iouv  OvUi  Iv  i::;uiuHl  with  the  aid  of  the  metho^ls 
avU^j^twl  iu  oil\ov  8i*iontitio  iuv|uirio!*i.  which  we  may  call 
uuvb;uvio<^l. 
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Scientific  inquiry  in  biology  and  psycho-physics  has 
thus  advanced  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  earlier 
chapters,  where  it  was  shown  how  several  positive 
scientific  conceptions  have  been  gained,  defined,  and  ap- 
plied. These  conceptions  are  all  generalisations  based 
upon  definite  observable  facts  of  nature,  such  as  attrac- 
tion, atomic  constitution,  motion  (rectilinear,  periodic, 
and  rotational),  energy,  form,  and  change  of  form,^  and 
they  have  given  rise  to  great  branches  of  science,  con- 
taining special  methods  of  thought  and  reasoning.  They 
have  all  shown  themselves  accessible,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  mathematical  treatment,  and  have  con- 
sequently been  the  means  of  introducing  the  exact 
scientific  spirit  into  large  fields  of  research,  into  ever 


^  The  statement  in  the  text  is  not 
strictly  correct ;  for  of  the  six 
definite  conceptions  mentioned  we 
really,  even  in  single  cases,  only 
see  two  exemplified — viz.,  motion 
and  form.  Neither  attraction,  nor 
the  atom,  nor  energy,  nor  develop- 
ment is,  even  in  single  cases, 
observable,  though,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  energy,  they  are  very  early 
and  very  familiar  abstractions. 
This  remark  may  suggest  that 
motion  and  form  are,  at  least 
for  the  present,  the  simplest  and 
most  obvious  conceptions  into 
which  we  can  analyse  or  resolve 
all  external  observations,  and  that 
consequently  kinetics  and  mor- 
phology may  be  the  fundamental 
sciences,  the  first  in  natural  phil- 
osophy, the  latter  in  natural  his- 
tory or  biology  in  the  widest  sense. 
That  a  kinetic  view  will  gradually 
supervene  in  natural  philosophy  is, 
I  think,  generally  admitted.  It 
seems  less  generally  conceded  that 
morphology  will  supervene  in 
biology  ;  especially  as  all  the  rage 


is  just  now  for  evolution  and 
development.  But  as  development 
must  start  from  something,  it  is 
likely  that  it  will  lead  back  to 
morphology.  As  tending  in  this 
direction  I  read  the  expositions  of 
Lotze,  Claude  Bernard,  and  the 
"  Organicists."  Organisation  must 
mean  a  certain  arrangement,  and 
arrangement  is  ultimately  the  same 
as  order,  structure,  or  form.  It 
may  mean  something  more — viz., 
unity  or  centredness ;  but  this  is 
a  conception  not  capable  of  a  purely 
mechanical  or  geometrical  defini- 
tion ;  we  know  of  it  only  through 
introspection.  A  great  deal  has 
been  written  on  Morphology  and 
Morphogenesis  by  that  very  sug- 
gestive author,  Hans  Driesch ;  see 
a  list  of  his  writings,  aupra,  p.  456 
note.  I  here  only  refer  to  them  ; 
for,  being  myself  unable  clearly  to 
apprehend  his  main  drift,  I  hesitate 
to  quote  him  as  confirming  the 
argument  of  this  note.  The  reader 
must  judge  for  himself. 
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wideDing  circles  of  phenomena  and  evemte.  This  baa 
been  most  decidedly  the  case  witli  the  Bciences  in  which 
the  law  or  formula  of  gravitation  hag  become  the  lead- 
ing principle  As  we  advanced  on  the  other  lines  of 
thought,  marked  Uy  the  conceptions  of  atomism,  of  the 
various  fomis  of  motion  and  of  energy,  this  subjection 
to  precise  formula-  liecame  less  perfect,  more  com- 
plicated and  hypothetical,  whilst  the  atudy  of  the 
typical  fomiB  of  natural  objects,  and  even  more  of 
their  genesis  and  developments,  opened  out  a  field  tor 
much  conjecture  and  fanciful  reasoning,  amid  which 
little  more  than  the  general  outlines  of  a  definite  theory 
could  be  established.  Lsfltly,  in  applying  these  various 
conceptions  to  the  phenomena  of  the  living  and  self- 
conscious  creation,  we  have  struck  upon  the  limitii^ 
ideas  of  life  and  mind,  of  which,  from  a  purely  external 
point  of  view,  little  more  can  be  said  than  that  they 
indicate  to  us  tlie  existence  among  natural  objects  of  a 
unity  of  a  different  kind  fi-om  that  which  we  can  under- 
stand niechaiiioally  as  the  sum  of  many  parts.  In  the 
higher  foniis  this  unity  revealed  itself  to  us  through  the 
analogy  of  fnir  own  inner  life  aa  a  peculiar  kind  of 
centralisation,  discontinuous  when  viewed  from  outside, 
but  iHiuaessing,  when  viewed  from  another  side,  a  con- 
tinuity, connectedness,  and  capacity  of  unlimited  gi^owth 
of  ilB  own  which  is  the  special  object  of  the  psycho- 
logical an<l  historical  sciences.  These  characteristics  be- 
long to  the  great  realm  of  philosophical  as  distinguislied 
from  exact  scientific  thought. 

Before  entering  on  this  other  great  branch  of  our 
subject,   wo   may    well    pause   for    a   moment   and   cast 
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a  general  and  unbiassed  glance  at  the  world  outside, 
leaving  our  study,  our  observatory,  our  laboratory,  our 
dissecting-  or  our  measuring-room,  and  ask  ourselves 
the  simple  question,  By  the  work  carried  on  in  these 
various  secluded  places,  in  the  "sapientum  templa 
Serena,"  how  much  of  the  world  outside  have  we  really 
learnt  to  comprehend,  or  even  only  to  describe  and 
picture  to  ourselves  correctly  and  completely?  The 
answer  is  hardly  encouraging.  The  first  thing  we 
notice  in  stepping  out  of  our  door  is  a  phenomenon 
still  as  incalculable  as  it  has  ever  been,  and  yet  bound 
up  with  the  enjoyment  of  our  lives  and  the  success 
of  our  work  as  much  as  ever — the  weather.  What  do 
we  know  of  it  which  is  practically  reliable  and  useful  ? 
The  reply  must  be,  "  Next  to  nothing."  Some  general 
astronomical  and  some  more  detailed  physical  and 
chemical  relations  permit  us  to  describe  a  few  general 
meteorological  and  a  few  recurring  seasonable  events,  but 
scarcely  with  more  practical  detail  and  certainty  than  the 
unscientific  ancients  or  the  untaught  children  of  nature 
of  to-day.  We  know  in  general  the  cause  of  storms,  of 
changes  of  temperature,  of  the  seasons,  of  rain,  hail, 
drought,  and  cold,  but  we  do  not  know  much  more  of 
the  exact  when  and  where  of  these  various  changes 
than  did  our  forefathers.  The  natural  atmosphere  and 
climate  which  surround  us  are  still  elements  of  con- 
jecture and  uncertainty. 

Assume,  however,  that  we  go  a  step  further,  and 
having  accustomed  ourselves  to  take  the  weather,  good 
or  bad,  as  it  is,  enter  into  the  artificial  atmosphere  and 
surroundings  of   practical  life,  of  industry,  trade,   and 
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commerce,  of  polities  and  society,  in  which  moet  of  ns 
have  to  spend  the  larger  portion  of  the  working  hours  of 
our  existence.  We  can  again  pnt  the  question.  What  do 
we  know  with  certainty  of  the  changes  and  vidssitndes 
of  this  artificial  atmosphere  which  sorronnds  ns :  what 
of  the  chances  of  a  fall  or  rise  in  prices,  of  increased 
or  lessened  demand,  of  impending  lahoor  tronUes,  of  the 
risks  even  of  famine,  lire,  shipwreck,  disease,  or  war  ? 
Again  we  may  say  that  in  general  we  know  the  proxi- 
mate causes,  natural  or  artificial,  which  may  bring  them 
about,  but  the  exact  when  and  where  of  their  oecunence 
is  9*j  slightly  known  to  us  that  such  knowledge  is  of  little, 
if  of  any,  practical  value,  and  proceeds,  moreover,  where 
it  exists,  more  from  general  good  sense  and  practical 
experience  than  from  the  discoveries  of  science.  Indeed, 
the  latter  have,  through  the  wonderful  applications  in 
the  inventions  of  arts  and  crafts,  tended  to  make  our 
artificial  atmosphere  more  complex,  liable  to  more  rapid 
and  more  drastic  changes,  and  accordingly  its  features 
less  permanent  and  less  calculable  and  reliable. 
3.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  increase  of  scientific 

iD  u»e  ciju-  knowledge  and  the  general  diffusion  of  scientific  thought 
in  the  course  of  the  centurv,  uncertaintv  is  still  the 
main  and  dominant  characteristic  of  our  life  in  nature 
and  society :  the  atmosphere  and  climate  of  each  are  as 
fickle  and  changeable,  as  incalculable  and  unreliable,  as 
ever.  Neither  the  great  law  of  gravitation  nor  the 
tixeil  proportions  of  chemistry,  neither  the  intricate 
doc'triue  of  undidations  nor  the  conception  of  energy, 
neither  the  knowleilge  of  typical  forms  of  nature  nor  that 
ivf  their  orderly  evolution,  has,  in  the  hands  of  those  who 


cr«te. 
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govern,  regulate,  and  fashion  the  practical  work  of  life 
and  society,  become  an  instrument  of  personal  use  and 
daily  importance.  Statesmen,  legislators,  organisers  of 
men,  captains  of  industry,  contractors,  practical  engineers, 
colonisers,  pioneers,  and  leaders  of  all  kinds  are  still 
mostly  ignorant  of  these  scientific  ideas.  They  regard 
them  from  a  distance,  themselves  relying  mainly  on 
common -sense,  on  personal  experience,  or  on  the  innate 
but  indefinable  impulses  of  individual  genius;  pro- 
fessional, scientific  knowledge  is  only  one,  and  hardly  the 
most  important,  of  the  many  agencies  with  which  they 
deal  and  which  they  have  to  take  into  account. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact  that  the  ordinary  routine        4. 

Scientific 

of  life  is  a   very  different  process  from   the   ways  of  spirit  in 

J  ^  *f  businesi. 

science,  we  must  admit  that  the  scientific  spirit  very 
largely  pervades  the  business  of  to-day.  You  cannot 
enter  any  commercial,  shipping,  or  general  trading  office 
without  being  struck  with  the  number  of  carefully  pre- 
pared charts,  tables,  and  statistical  registers  of  all  kinds 
of  curves  showing  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices,  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption,  the  stocks  and  values  of  metals, 
coal,  grain,  chemicals,  cotton,  and  produce  of  every  kind ; 
and  in  quite  recent  years,  not  only  material  things  of  all 
sorts,  but  the  intangible  thing  called  energy  —  after 
supplanting  the  older  term  horse-power — ^has  become  the 
subject  of  elaborate  tabular  and  graphical  registration. 
The  streets  of  even  the  smaller  towns  in  every  civilised 
country  show,  besides  the  sign-boards  of  shops,  offices, 
and  banks,  an  increasing  array  of  insurance  firms,  whose 
whole  business  depends  on  elaborate  calculations,  based 
on  long  tables  of  births,  deaths,  marriages,  shipwrecks. 
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and  other  casualties.  The  daily  newspapers  bring  us 
weather  charts  with  isothermic,  isobaric,  aud  other  lines, 
on  which  they  found  weather  predietioua  or  atorm 
warnings.  Surely,  if  counting,  measuring,  and  calculat- 
ing are  the  elementary  proceasee  of  the  scientific  method, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  latter  has  permeated  our 
practical  life  to  an  enormous  extent.  Thus  the  question 
can  be  asked,  If  the  calculating  spirit  is  so  general,  how 
does  it  come  about  that  in  its  application  to  life  and 
commerce  it  has  led  to  bo  much  grasp  but  to  so  little 
certainty ;  whereas  in  science  itself  it  has  led  to  so  much 
actual  and  reliable  knowledge  ?  How  does  its  application 
in  practice  differ  from  that  in  theory  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  it  will  introduce  us  to 
a  8i>ecial  branch  of  science,  to  a  special  form  of  scientific 
thought  which  again  is,  if  not  a  creation  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  yet  one  of  its  characteristic  developments. 

That  which  everywhere  oppresses  the  practical  man 
is  the  great  number  of  things  and  events  which  pass 
ceaselessly  before  him,  and  the  flow  of  which  he  cannot 
arrest.  What  he  requires  is  the  grasp  of  large  nunibere. 
The  successful  scientific  explorer  has  always  been  the  man 
who  could  single  out  some  special  thing  for  minute  and 
detailed  investigation,  who  could  retire  with  one  definite 
object,  with  one  fixed  problem  into  his  study  or  labor- 
atory and  tliere  fathom  and  unravel  its  intricacies,  rising 
by  induction  op  divination  to  some  rapid  generalisation 
which  allowed  liim  to  establish  what  is  termed  a  law 
or  j^neral  aspect  from  which  he  could  view  the  whole 
or  a  large  part  of  nature.  The  scientific  genius  can 
"  stay  the  uioment  fieeting " ;  he  can  say  to  the  object 
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of  his  choice,  "Ah,  linger  still,  thou  art  so  fair";  he 
can  fix  and  keep  the  star  in  the  focus  of  his  telescope, 
or  protect  the  delicate  fibre  and  nerve  of  a  decaying 
organism  from  succumbing  to  the  rapid  disintegration 
of  organic  change.  The  practical  man  cannot  do  this; 
he  is  always  and  everywhere  met  by  the  crowd  of  facts, 
by  the  relentlessly  hurrying  stream  of  events.  What 
he  requires  is  grasp  of  numbers,  leaving  to  the  pro-        6. 

The  science 

fessional  man  the  knowledge  of  detail.     Thus  has  arisen  of  urge 
the  science  of  large  numbers  or  statistics,^  and  the  many 
methods    of  which   it  is  possessed.     It  will   form   the 
subject  of  the  present  chapter. 


numbers. 


1  Gottfried  Achenwall  (1719- 
1772)  is  commoDly  termed  the 
"father"  of  statistics.  This,  how- 
ever, is  hardly  correct,  either  in 
relation  to  teaching  or  to  the 
practical  part  of  the  subject,  or  even 
so  far  as  the  name  is  concerned. 
In  connection  with  administration 
statistics  existed  in  antiquity. 
They  were  taught  by  the  celebrated 
professor,  Conring,  the  elder  con- 
temporary and  rival  of  Leibniz, 
and  the  name  occurs  in  the 
seventeenth  century  in  the  *  Micro- 
scopium  statisticum,  quo  status 
imperii  Romano  •  Germanici  rep- 
ncsentatur  auct.  Heleno  Politano' 
(1672).  By  Achenwall  and  his 
successor,  Ludwig  August  Schlozer 
(1735-1809),  statistics  were  treated 
in  connection  with  history.  The 
latter  says,  **  Statistics  are  history 
standing  still,  and  history  is  sta- 
tistics put  in  motion."  See  on 
this  subject,  Wegele,  'Geschichte 
der  deutschen  Hiatoriographie  * 
(Munchen,  1885),  p.  793;  also 
Roscher,  *  Geschichte  der  National- 
Oekonomik  *  (ibid.,  1874),  p.  466. 
A  very  valuable  and  exhaustive 
account    of    the    etymology    and 


gradual  change  of  meaning  of  the 
words  "statist"  and  statistics  will 
be     found      in      Dr      V.      John, 

*  Geschichte  der  Statistik,'  1.  Theil. 
(Stuttgart,  1884),  pp.  3-14.  He 
divides  the  history  of  the  subject 
down  to  Quetelet  into  that  of  the 
"  German  University  Statistics," 
following  in  the  lines  of  Conring, 
Achenwall,  and  Schlozer,  also  called 
the  "  Gottingen  School,"  and  that 
of  statistics  as  an  exact,  an 
enumerative  science,  which  he  calls 
the  modem  science  of  statistics.  It 
appears  that  in  English  also  the 
two  meanings  of  the  word  are  ex- 
emplified in  the  older  use  uf  the 
term  "statist"  by  Shakespeare 
("Hamlet,"  v.  2.;  "Cymbeline,"  ii. 
4. )  and  Webster,  in  which  sense  it 
meant  simply  "statesman";  and  the 
modem  title  *  Statist,'  for  a  statis- 
tical and  financial  periodical.  Nor 
must  we  forget  tliat  England  has  in 
her  *  Liber  judiciarius  seu  censualis 
Willelmi   I.,   regis  Anglia?,'   called 

*  Domesday  -  book '  (1083-86),  as 
David  Hume  says,  "the  most 
valuable  piece  of  antiquity  pos- 
sessed by  any  nation "  {*  Hist,  of 
England,*  chap,  iv.) 
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The  giasp  of  large  numbere,  the  methodical  array  of 
figures  and  the  registration  of  events,  would  in  itself  be 
of  little  use  were  it  not  for  a  fundamental  assumption 
which  appeals  to  common-sense  and  has  been  confirmed 
by  science,  though  it  is  hardly  anywhere  expressly  stated 
— namely,  the  belief  in  a  general  order,  in  a  recurrent 
regularity  or  a  slow  but  continuous  change  and  orderly 
development  of  the  things  and  events  of  the  world. 
Science,  in  the  difi'erent  aspects  which  we  have  so  far 
passed  in  review,  tries  to  give  a  definite  expression  to 
this  general  Order,  to  this  all-pervading  rule  and  regu- 
laiity.  Statistics  and  the  practical  use  of  them  limit 
themselves  to  the  Imre  fact  that  such  order  and  regular- 
ity do  exist,  though  the  formula  or  reason  for  them 
may  be  unknown  or  unknowable.  It  may  also  be  well 
to  note  that  this  belief  in  a  general  order  is  common  to 
all  schools  of  thought,  be  they  ancient  or  modem,  pagan 
or  Christian,  i-eligious  or  scientific,  optimist  or  pessimist 
The  dictum,  "  est  modus  in  rebus,"  is  the  fundamental 
axiom  of  all  thought  and  all  practice ;  and  the  statistical 
view  of  nature,  which  merely  puts  into  form  and  figure 
this  geneml  axiom  or  truism,  has  accordingly  been  ap- 
pealed to  as  much  by  those  who  uphold  a  divine  order 
of  things  as  by  others  who  insist  on  a  natm-al  or 
mechanical  one.  In  the  school  of  Quetelet,  through 
whose  influence  statistical  knowledge  has  been  so 
greatly  furthered  in  the  course  of  our  century,  the 
regular  recurrence  of  events  and  the  stability  of  large 
numbers  has  been  sometimes  used  as  the  Iiaais  for  a 
fatalistic  and  pessimistic  view,  whereas  nearly  a  hundred 
years  before  Quetelet,  statistics  had  been  elaborated  by 
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the  Pastor  Siissmilch  in  Prussia,  in  a  celebrated  book 
bearing  the  title  *  On  the  Divine  Order/  with  a  tendency 
towards  optimism,  and  as  a  proof  of  an  overruling 
Providence.^ 

Although  it  is  generally  admitted  by  writers  on  stat- 
istics that  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  they  have 
existed  ever  since  the  existence  of  governments  which  re- 
quired to  know  the  number  of  their  population,  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  country,  and  its  means  of  subsist- 
ence or  defence,  there  is  a  general  opinion  current  that 
what  we  now  call  the  statistical  methods  in  science  and 
in  practice  were  introduced,  or  at  least  expressly  recom- 
mended, by  Lord  Bacon  under  the  name  of  the  "  Method        7. 

Bacon '8 

of  Instances."     This  method,  which  consisted  in  a  kind  "Method of 

Instance." 

of  tabulating  of  numbers  of  facts  referring  to  any 
special  subject  under  investigation,   has  been  criticised 


^  The  difference  seems  to  narrow 
itself  down  to  this,  that  one  class 
of  writers  refers  everything  to  a 
physical,  the  other  to  a  moral, 
order.  M.  Maurice  Block,  an 
eminent  writer  on  statistics,  dis- 
cusses this  question,  passing  a  num- 
ber of  modern  authors  under 
review  in  the  fifth  chapter,  §  3, 
of  his  excellent  'Trait(S  theorique 
et  pratique  de  Statistique,'  (2'"« 
ed.,  Paris,  1886).  Referring  to 
the  theological  statistician,  A.  von 
Oettingen,  and  comparing  him  with 
Quetelet,  he  says  (p.  146):  "Sous 
certains  rapports,  Topinion  de  M. 
le  professeur  de  thdologie  Alex- 
andre d'CEttingen,  pourra  parattre 
I'oppos^  de  celle  de  Quetelet, 
mais  elle  nous  semble  en  diffdrer 
beaucoup  moins  que  le  savant  pro- 
fesseur  ne  le  croit.  .  .  .  Nous 
pouvons  caract^riser  en  peu  de 
mots  ce  que  MM.  d'CEttingen  et 
Quetelet  ont  de  commun  et  com- 


ment ils  different :  ils  ont  de 
commun  le  fond  de  la  science  ;  iU 
constatent  I'un  et  I'autre  la  t6- 
gularit(S  du  mouvement  des  faits  ; 
ils  ne  diffdrent  que  imr  Tinter- 
pr^tation :  Quetelet  voit  des  lois 
naturelles  Ih.  oU  M.  le  profee^eur 
d'CEttingen  voit  des  lois  morales 
iuHtituties  par  Dieu.  Aussi  Tun 
nomme-t-il  son  livre  Phys»i(iue 
sociale,  et  Tautre  Ethique  suciale. » 
M.  d'CEttingen  est  un  croyaiit  qui 
aime  h  s'appuyer  sur  la  science. 
II  dit,  page  13  do  la  premiere 
^ition  :  *  Dans  les  sciences  connne 
dans  la  religion,  ce  que  Thomme 
invente  ne  pent  etre  que  faux, 
tandis  que  les  v^ritds  qu'il  de- 
couvre,  sont  uniquement  des  faits 
ou  des  lois  qui  rayonnent  du 
Crdateur.*  "  The  reconciliation  of 
either  physical  or  moral  order  with 
the  existence  of  freewill  is  not 
a  statistical  but  a  philosophical 
problem. 
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by  writers  like  Whewell,  von  liebig,  Stanley  Jevons, 
and  many  others,  and  shown  to  be  of  very  doubtful 
value;  the  example  given  by  Bacon  himself — the  re- 
search into  the  nature  of  heat — being  especially  un- 
fortunate and  badly  chosen.  In  spite  of  this,  it 
is  noteworthy  that,  up  to  quite  recent  times,  the 
Baconian  method  is  continually  referred  to,  mainly  by 
writers  who  are  desirous  of  introducing  what  they  call 
the  exact  methods  of  research  into  other  sciences 
than  those  of  external  nature.  A  good  example  of  this 
kind  is  given  by  Walter  Bagehot,  and  as  it  serves  to 
make  an  important  point  more  intelligible  than  a  gen- 
eral statement  would,  I  will  here  give  it  in  full.  He 
speaks  of  the  Enumerative,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  ''All- 
case  method,"  and  then  continues:  "A  very  able  Ger- 
man writer^  has  said  of  a  great  economical  topic — 
banking — *  I  venture  to  suggest  that  there  is  but  one 
way  of  arriving  at  such  knowledge  and  truth,  namely, 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  facts  of  the  case:  by 
the  facts  I  mean  not  merely  such  facts  as  present 
themselves  to  so-called  practical  men  in  the  common 
routine  of  business,  but  the  facts  which  a  complete 
Jiistorical  and  statistical  inquiry  would  develop.  When 
such  a  work  shall  have  been  accomplished,  German 
economists  may  boast  of  having  restored  the  principle 
of  banking — that  is  to  say,  of  German  banking,  but 
not  even  then  of  banking  in  general.  To  set  forth 
principles  of  banking  in  general,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  master  in  the  same  way  the  facts  of  English,  Scottish, 
French,   and  American    banking  —  in    short,    of   every 

1  Prof.  Cohn  in  *  Fortnightly  Review,'  Sept.  1878. 
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countrj  where  banking  exists.  .  .  .  The  only,  but  let  us 
add  also  the  safe,  ground  of  hope  for  political  economy, 
is  following  Bcu^on's  exhortation  to  recommence  afresh 
the  whole  work  of  economic  inquiry.  In  what  condi- 
tion would  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  zoology  be,  and 
other  branches  of  natural  science  which  have  yielded 
such  prodigious  results,  if  their  students  had  been  linked 
to  their  chains  of  deduction  from  the  eissumptions  and 
speculations  of  the  last  century  ? ' "  To  this  Bagehot 
replies:  ''The  method  which  Mr  Cohn  suggests  was 
tried  in  physical  science  and  failed.  And  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  he  should  not  have  remembered  it  as 
he  speaks  of  Lord  Bacon,  for  the  method  which  he 
suggests  is  exactly  that  which  Lord  Bacon  himself 
followed,  and  owing  to  the  mistaken  nature  of  which 
he  discovered  nothing.  The  investigation  into  the 
nature  of  heat  in  the  *  Novum  Organum '  is  exactly  such 
a  collection  of  teucts  as  Mr  Cohn  suggests,  but  nothing 
comes  of  it.  As  Mr  Jevons  well  says.  Lord  Bacon's 
notion  of  scientific  method  was  that  of  a  kind  of  scien- 
tific book-keeping.  Facts  were  to  be  indiscriminately 
gathered  from  every  source  and  posted  in  a  kind  of 
ledger,  from  which  would  emerge  in  time  a  clear  balance 
of  truth.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  less  likely  way  of 
arriving  at  discoveries."  ^ 


^  '  The  Poetulates  of  English 
Political  Economy'  (1886),  p.  17, 
&c.  He  further  remarks :  "  If  we 
wait  to  reason  till  the  *  facts '  are 
complete,  we  shall  wait  till  the 
human  race  has  expired.  I  think 
that  Mr  Cohn,  and  those  who  think 
with  him,  are  too  '  bookish  '  in  this 
matter.     They  mean  by  having  aU 


the  *  facts '  before  them,  having  all 
the  printed  facts,  all  the  statistical 
tables.  But  what  has  been  said 
of  nature  is  true  of  commerce. 
'Nature,'  says  Sir  Charles  LyeU, 
'has  made  it  no  part  of  her  con- 
cern to  provide  a  record  of  her 
operations  for  the  use  of  men ' ; 
nor  does  trade  either  —  only  the 
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Ill  fact,  the  eight  chapters  of  this  work  ^vhich  have 
dealt  with  the  various  abstract  views  from  which  natural 
phenomena  have  been  considered  in  recent  times,  form 
an  elaborate  refutation  of  the  so-called  Baeouian,  of  the 
enumerative  or  "all  case,"  method.  It  was  the  light  of 
the  idea  which  brought  life  and  order  into  the  "  rudis 
indigestaque  moles "  of  badly  collected  facts,  and  in 
many  cases  even  led  for  the  first  time  to  their  usefnl 
and  intelligent  enumeration.  But  now  we  come  to  a 
further  important  question.  Allowing  that  in  certaiu 
large  but  nevertheless  secluded  spheres  of  science  a  few 
general  ideas  have  been  found  to  apply  and  work 
wonders  of  calculation,  pi'edio^Q,  and  useful  appUea- 
pbenomeDA  which 
form  our  natural  and  i 
far  no  acientific  formulf 
prehensive  i 
ations  and  graphioci 
sociology,  I 
have  instinctivi 
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result  to  spring  from  them  ?  Had  they  been  conducted 
under  the  influence  of  no  useful  general  idea,  our  answer 
would  indeed  have  to  be  in  the  negative.  But  if,  as 
practice  shows,  they  have  been  of  use,  if,  in  fact,  they  ^ 
prove  to  be  in  many  oases  quite  indispensable,  we  may  ^ 
ask,  What  is  the  idea,  the  abstract  thoi^ht,  which 
dominates  them  ?  I  will  give  the  answer  at  once  and 
then  fix  the  aspect  with  which  the  present  chapter  has 
to  deal.     It  is  the  conception  and  doctrine  of  averages. 

Although  to  the  general  reader  nothing  may  seem  to  > 
be  simpler  than  a  process  of  counting  and  of  registration, 
the  science  of  statistics,  the  systematic  collection  of  large 
numbers,  and  the  fixing  of  averages,  is  comparatively 
young :  it  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  Sully  in  France,  followed  by  Richelieu 
1  Colbert,  had  organised  what  may  be  called  the  first 
statistical  bureau.'  It  emanated  from  the  same  spirit 
^  which  called  into  existence  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Characteristically  for  the  two  other  nations 
irith  which  we  are  mainly  concerned  in  this  history,  the 


ki  1L  Block  (foe.  eU.,  p.  25}  saya  : 
t  fnncB   Sully  KTsit  d^jh  or- 

MDBiddrd     comiiie     \e 

oat  Sully  demnii^uit 

rBTiiide,   la    luariiie. 

Iin  gnmd   nniuljre 

I'MnuniBtrstioH, 

inveBtig&tioiiit 


demiere  tompa,  bien  des  ^^mcnta 
utiles  k  rhietoire  et  que  U  atatia- 
Cique  pounvit  ^gslement  utiliaer." 
The  Bomans,  who  its  antiquity  may 
be  re;;arded  m  the  foreruDnera  of 
the  French  iu  adminUtrative  ability 
uid  bueiueea-like  conduct  of  State 
abira,  aeem  also  to  have  developed 
an  eitcDaJTe  ayatem  of  regiatratinn. 
Tiie  questioD  haa  been  fully  treated 
by  the  late  Prof.  Hildebraad  of 
Jena  in  the '  Jahrbuch  f  iir  Nationale 
Okonomie  uad  Statiatik'  (1866),  in 
ma  article  entitled  "  Die  Amtliche 
BaTblkerunga<Btatietik    ini      alten 
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10.       labour  of  statistics  was   taken  up  in  Gennany  by  the 

StetiBticsin  ^  , 

Pnuice,  o^T'  Universities,  whereas  in  England  it  fell  to  the  lot  chiefly 
Bngfind.  Qf  a^  single  person — the  celebrated  Sir  William  Petty, 
the  creator  of  the  term  "  Political  Arithmetic."  Thus,  as 
in  science  generally,  so  in  statistics,  France  marched 
ahead  with  her  systematic  and  administrative  genius; 
Germany  followed  in  the  person  of  Professor  Conring,^ 
who  introduced  the  matter  as  a  subject  of  university 
teaching;  whilst  Sir  William  Petty ^  wrote  his  essay 
with  the  practical  object  of  disproving  an  opinion  then 
much  current  in  England,  and  which  has  periodically 
cropped  up  in  the  writings  of  journalists  at  home  and 
abroad — the  threatened  decline  of  the  English  nation. 


^  Hermann  Conring  (1606-81), 
Professor  of  Medicine  and  Phil- 
osophy at  Helmstiidt,  lectured  on 
"  Staatskunde,  Notitia  Rerum  Pub- 
licarum,"  from  about  1660. 

'  About  the  same  time  when 
lectures  on  "The  Science  of  the 
State  '*  were  begun  in  Germany  by 
Conring,  Sir  William  Petty  (1623- 
87)  in  England,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Royal  Society,  occupied  him- 
self for  practical  reasons  with  similar 
subjects,  collecting  his  views  in  a 
tract  called  'Political  Arithmetic' 
about  the  year  1677,  besides  con- 
tributing various  papers  to  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions '  and 
publishing  several  'Essays'  (1681- 
86).  The  'Political  Arithmetic' 
would  have  been  printed,  but  for 
the  French  policy  of  Charles  II.,  to 
whom  it  was  presented  in  manu- 
script.  It  was  not  published  till 
1690,  after  the  author  s  death,  on  a 
permission  "given  at  the  Court 
of  Whitehall  on  the  seventh  day 
of  November,"  by  Lord  Shel- 
bume,  the  son  of  the  author. 
In  the  preface,  he  characteristic- 


ally says :  "  I  have  thought  fit  to 
examine  the  following  Persuasions  ; 
which  I  find  too  current  in  the 
world,  and  too  much  to  have 
affected  the  minds  of  some,  to  the 
prejudice  of  all — viz.,  That  the 
rents  of  lands  are  generally  fallen  ; 
that  therefore,  and  for  many  other 
reasons,  the  whole  kingdom  grows 
every  day  poorer  and  poorer.  That 
formerly  it  abounded  with  gold  ; 
but  now,  there  is  a  greot  scarcity, 
both  of  gold  and  silver.  That  there 
is  no  trade,  nor  employment  for  the 
people;  and  yet  that  the  land  is 
xwder-peopUd.  That  taxes  have 
been  many  and  greai.  That  /re- 
land  and  the  Planlaiions  in 
America^  and  other  additions  to 
the  Crown,  are  a  burden  to  Eng- 
la,nd.  That  Scotland  is  of  no  (id- 
vantage.  That  trade,  in  general, 
doth  lamentably  decay.  That  the 
Hollanders  are  al  our  heds^  in  the 
race  for  naval  poxoer ;  the  French 
grmo  too  fast  upon  both  ;  and  appear 
so  rich  and  potent,  that  it  is  but  their 
clemency  that  they  do  not  devour 
their  neighbours** 
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And  as  in  science,  so  also  in  statistics,  Germany  in  time 
followed  the  example  of  France  by  introducing  organis- 
ations similar  to  that  of  the  "  Cabinet  complet  de  poli- 
tique et  de  finances  "  of  Sully.  It  was  notably  during 
the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great  that  the  population 
statistics  were  regularly  and  systematically  collected  in 
Prussia,  this  enterprise  being  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
publication  of  J.  P.  Sussmilch's  ^  *  Treatise  on  the  Divine 
Order.'  In  England — with  a  notable  exception  to  be 
mentioned  immediately — the  line  of  research  opened  out 
by  Sir  William  Petty  was  not  followed  up,  and  Mac- 
Culloch,  when  publishing,  at  the  beginning  of  our  cen- 


»  Johann  Peter  Sussmilch  (1707- 
67)  published,  in  the  year  1741,  a 
book  with  the  following  title  :  '  Die 
gottliche  Ordnung  in  den  Verander- 
ungen  des  menschlichen  Qeechlechts, 
aue  der  Geburt,  dem  Tode  und  der 
Fortpflanzung  desselben  erwiesen 
von  Johann  Peter  Susemilch,  Pre- 
diger  beym  hochloblichen  Kalck- 
steinischen  Regiment.  Nebet  einer 
Vorrede  Herm  Christian  Wolfifens.* 
The  book,  as  well  as  the  author, 
was  for  a  long  time  but  little  ap- 
preciated ;  for  although  the  former 
was  dedicated  to  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  must  presumably,  to 
judge  from  the  several  editions 
which  appeared,  have  been  made 
use  of  in  the  statistical  labours  of  the 
Prussian  administration,  the  author, 
not  having  been  connected  with  any 
university,  had,  for  a  long  time, 
little  influence  on  the  so-called 
"university  school"  of  statistics. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
all  prominent  writers  on  statistics, 
such  as  Wappdus,  Roscher,  von 
Oettingen,  Knapp,  and  V.  John,  in 
Qermany,  M.  Block  and  others  in 
France,  as  also  Italian  writers  on 
statistics,  have  taken  increased 
interest  in  the  book.    Dr  V.  John 


('Qeschichte  der  Statistik,'  vol.  i. 
p.  241,  &c.)  gives  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  work.  He  calls  the 
author  ''  the  first  statistician  in  the 
modem  sense,"  the  precursor  of 
Quetelet,  and  says,  moreover,  "It 
is  easily  explained  how  the  philos- 
opher Siissmilch  would  vanish  into 
the  background  as  soon  as  the  con- 
ception of  the  encyclopaedists,  that 
only  matter  in  motion  exists  and 
no  mind,  came  to  be  generally  ac- 
cepted, and  that  the  politician 
Siissmilch  should  utterly  disappear 
in  the  turmoil  of  the  French 
Revolution."  Von  Oettingen,  who, 
on  the  other  side,  agrees  in  accept- 
ing with  Siissmilch  the  existence 
of  a  Divine  or  moral  order,  says  of 
the  latter,  that  "he  has  become, 
through  his  magnificent  labours, 
the  founder  of  the  science  which 
we  now  call  moral  statistics,"  inas- 
much as  he,  "for  the  first  time, 
recognised  the  intrinsic  regularity 
in  the  apparently  most  accidental 
human  phenomena  and  actions,  and 
tried  to  establish  it  by  inductive 
methods "  ('  Moralstatistik,*  8rd 
ed.,  1882,  p.  21).  That  he  was 
known  to  Herder  and  appreciated 
by  him,  we  saw  awpra,  p.  586  note. 
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tury,  his  '  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,' 
had  hardly  any  eiuiilar  work  to  refer  to  during  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  exception  just  referred  to  was  "  The  Tables  of 
Mortality,"  which  date  back  to  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  in  a  more  regular  form  to  1603. 
11.  They  were  analysed  by  John  Graimt,  captain,  in  1661, 
A  H«iLey.  jti  a  tract  with  the  title  '  Natural  and  Political  Obser- 
vations upon  the  Bills  of  Mortality,' '  Of  Gi-aunt's  * 
work,  M.  Maurice  Block  says  that  the  difficulties  of 
preparing  such  a  table  at  that  time  were  so  great 
that  it  might  wellnigh  be  considered  a  performance 
of   genius.      The    invention    once    made,    improvement 


'  The  tract  wu  presented  bi  the 
Ruyal  Society  in  1662,  and  printed 
by  order  of  the  latter  in  ISOG,  the 
author  becoming  a  (elluw  at  Uie  re- 
quest of  the  king.  V.  John  gives 
a  full  account  of  the  book,  and  ad 
much  of  the  author  as  he  could 
collect  from  the  scanty  records 
of  him  which  exist  (/so.  eU.,  pp.  161- 
178).  He  was  boni  iu  1820,  was  a 
manof  burineiw.and  latterly  became 
connected  with  the  Qresliam  College 
and  with  sundry  mutters  pertajning 
to  the  adminiatratiou  of  the  City. 
He  died  in  1S74.  In  1676  a  new, 
sixth,  edition  of  the  tract  was  puh- 
liahed  l>y  Sir  W.  Petty,  whom  both 
Halley  and  Evelyn  erroneously 
referred  to  as  the  author. 

' 'Statistique,'p.l94.  Siissmilch, 
■  century  after  Graunt,  says  that 
the  material  for  the  determinalioD 
of  the  'MvinB  Order'  eiistad  in 
the  parish  r^^tera  since  the  time 
of  the  BeformatioD.  "  fiut  who,"  he 
exclaims,  "made  uae  of  it  for  thia 
purpooe  tiefore  Orauut!  The  dis- 
covery was  just  H  easy  as  that  of 
America,   but   the  Columbui   wns 


lacking"  (quoted  by  V.  John,  Ivt. 
cit..p.  177).  The  author,  however, 
who  suggested  to  Siiasmilch  the  re- 
searches which  led  to  the  celebrated 
'  Divine  Order,'  was  not  John 
Graunt,  but  Dr  William  Derham 
(1657-1739),  an  eminent  divine  and 
natural  philosopher,  who  jiublished 
in  1713  his  '  Pbysico-Theology  ;  or 
a  Demonstration  of  the  Beiug  and 
Atiributee  of  God  from  Hie  Works 
of  Creation,'  a  book  which  ran 
through  six  editions  in  ten  years, 
being  translated  into  French  and 
severikl  times  into  German.  This 
book  contained,  as  Siissmilch  him- 
self says,  besides  numerous  notes,  a 
collection  of  the  observations  of 
other  English  authors  on  the  lists 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marrtnf;:es. 
Oti  fallowing  up  the  clue  given  by 
it  he  arrived  ultimately  at  Graunt 
and  Petty,  of  whom  the  former 
hail,  as  he  says,  broken  the  ice, 
whereas  Petty  had  mainly  dis- 
cussed the  influence  of  the  changes 
of  population  io  politics  (V.  John, 
'Statistik,'  p,  213). 
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was  easy ;  the  invention  was  the  difficulty.  The 
next  great  name  connected  with  this  subject  was 
the  astronomer  and  mathematician  Edmund  Halley,^ 
who  had  before  him,  in  addition  to  John  Graunt's 
work,  the  figures  of  birth  and  mortality  during 
the  five  years  1686  to  1691  collected  by  Kaspar 
Neumann  for  the  city  of  Breslau,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Silesia.  Tables  of  mortality,  based  upon 
several  thousands  of  life  annuities,  were  prepared  in 
Holland  by  order  of  the  Grand  Pensioner,  John  de 
Witt,  and  used  in  1671  as  the  basis  for  a  loan  in 
the  form  of  annuities.*  The  growing  practice  of 
life  insurance,  as  is  well  known,  attaches  a  great 
interest  to  these  tables  of  mortality,  which  have  been 
slowly  perfected  in  the  course  of  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years ;  it  having  been  reserved  for  the  labours 


^  For  a  long  time  it  was  Dot 
known  how  Halley  came  into 
poBseseion  of  Kaspar  Neumann's 
mortality  -  tables ;  but,  in  recent 
times,  mainly  through  examination 
of  the  local  records  of  the  city  of 
Breslau  by  Bergius  and  others,  and 
notably  by  the  aid  of  S.  Griitzer 
(*  Edmund  Halley  und  Kaspar 
Neumann,'  Breslau,  1883),  it  has 
become  almost  certain  that  Neu- 
mann's registers  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  by  no 
less  a  person  than  Leibniz,  who 
corresponded  with  Neumann  on 
the  one  side  as  well  as  with  the 
secretaries  of  the  Royal  Society  on 
the  other.  Some  of  the  original 
documents  have  been  traced  in 
the  archives  of  the  Society  by  Dr 
Bond  and  Prof.  Burdon  Sanderson. 
It  is  well  known  that  Leibniz  him- 
self attached  great  importance  to 
accurate    statistical    knowledge  of 


all  kinds,  and  considered  the  collec- 
tion of  such  to  be  one  of  the  main 
duties  of  the  various  academies 
which  he  planned  or  founded. 

^  "  Le  grand  pensionnaire  de 
Hollande,  Jean  de  Witt,  se  fondant 
sur  les  calculs  de  probabilit^s  en- 
seign^  par  Chretien  Huygens,  se 
servit,  comme  ^^ments  d'observa- 
tion,  des  resultats  constat^  sur 
quelques  milliers  de  rentiers  via- 
gers.  II  presenta  sa  table  auz 
^tats  g^D^rauz  le  25  avril  1671, 
pour  servir  de  base  h  un  emprunt 
fait  sous  la  forme  d'annuit^  via- 
g^res.  Cette  table  cit^e  par  M.  de 
Baumhauer,  se  trouve  dans  les 
registres  des  ^tats  de  Hollande, 
annee  1671 "  (Block,  loc.  cit.,  p. 
196).  A  translation  of  this  docu- 
ment appeared  in  *  Contributions 
to  the  History  of  Insurance  *  by  F. 
Hendriks, '  Ass.  Mag.,'  vol.  ii.,  1852. 
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of  <iuit«    recent   wrilere '    to    place    the    whole    matter 
upon  a  thoroughly  sclentitic  basis.     But  it  ie  not  these 
Decessary   technical   refinemenba   that   interest   us    most 
at  present ;   rather  let  as  take  note  how  the  needs  of 
governments,  ax   well   aa   the   uncertaiotj  and  risks  of 
life,  have  automatically  led  to  the  definition  and  study 
of   three   distinct  statistical   conceptions,   which   in   our 
age    govern    a    very    large    part    of    all    our    practical 
eiiterprisee.      These    three    conceptions   are    the   proba- 
/  bility  of  future  events  based  upon  long  series  of  past 
wtum.    '    experiences,   the    idea    of    reducing   or    averaging    risks 
^^*  by  "  amicable  "  co-operation,  and   the  "  equitable  "   dis- 

^^M  tribution  of  the  burdens  of  such  co-operation  according 

^^H  to   the   individual    unite   who   co-operate.'      It   will   at 

I   ' 
H 

I  ^ 

m 

L 


'.  Knaiij)  cr<»ted 
le  iiiore  rigorou*  uiathe- 
iiiktiukl  Uiwtuwiit  of  tbe  subject 
bf  hill  TkriouH  |>ublicBtiui»,  dRtinx 
from  the  year  18S8  with  hi>  tract 
'  U«bcr  dio  EmiittelUDg  der  Stcrb- 
llchkeit  euR  den  Au(xetchnuiig«D 
lUr  Beviilkerungi  -utttiittik.'  M. 
Bluok  (too.  oil.,  \i.  232]  Mtja  :  "  Ce 
livre  a  f»it  unevdritAble  neuieliuii 
panul  lea 

da  DourellL 
il  a  liiiunf  h  ow  plerres  uue  ordoD' 
•  ili«]Kw[tlon  qui  lea  con- 
■tltueat  uu  monument."  In  the 
yenr  1874  he  publUhod  hU '  Theorie 
das  B«v<ilkenjuf;>WGchKl>.'  Man}' 
other  write™  have  followed  in  the 
If  Iraok,  amDUit  whom  I  nill  oulf 
mention  BnQker.  Sutler,  and  Lexi«, 
I  gr>|ibiiial  method  is  Urgely 
emi'lofefl  by  theite  authure,  amoiigst 
1  Zeuner  resorts  to  a  repre- 
tiun  in  three  diinenBians  with 
■ume  very  elegant  reiults.  See  hia 
'  Abhandlungen  lur  mathematiacheD 


ytatittik'  [Leipzig.  1669].  A  his. 
torica!  and  critical  review  of  these 
aud  older  writings  is  given  in  the 
iBdt  ■  camed  work  of  Knapj),  p. 
S3,  Ac.  See  also  Prof,  liiLi's 
'  Einleitung  in  die  Tlieorie  der 
Bevolkeruogs-Htatiatilt '  (Straeburg, 
187E1. 

■  This  a  not  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss the  social  nnd  moral  aspects 
of  ca-operation,  which  by  future 
historiaDB  will  possibly  be  looked 
uiion  u  one  of  the  vary  few  novel 

ilitical  ideas  which  our  centuiy 
iTolved  or  at  leaflt  elaboraled 
in  a  practical  form ;  the  older  co- 
operative attempts,  much  as  were 
made  under  the  influence  of  the 
ideals  of  the  great  Revolution  by 
Fourier,  Siuiit  Simon,  and  Babeuf 
in  France,  and  by  Robert  Owen  in 
this  country,  not  having  contained 
the  elemente  of  permanent  euccaia. 
These  elements  seem  to  belong 
almost  eiolusively  to  the  line  of 
develojiment  started  by  the  "Roch- 
dale Pioneera," 
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once  be  seen  how  all  arrangements  which  are  based 
upon  these  three  conceptions  —  viz.,  probability,  co- 
operation, and  equitable  distribution  —  lead  us  away 
from  the  study  of  individual  cases  to  that  of  totals 
and  averages;  how  they  merge  the  interests  of  single 
persons  and  the  peculiarities  of  single  cases  in  those 
of  the  aggregate  of  a  large  number  and  the  properties 
of  the  average  event  or  the  "  mean "  man.  Their 
value  and  success  depend  on  the  consideration  and 
participation  of  large  numbers,  and  they  have  accord- 
ingly only  aiisen  during  the  latter  days  which  have 
witnessed  the  steady  growth  of  modem  populations 
and  the  bewildering  complication  of  modem  business. 
The  moral  or  social  aspect  which  has  simultaneously 
been  evolved  during  our  period  does  not  for  the 
moment  concern  us.  We  are  concerned  at  present 
only  with  the  fact  that  statistics  as  the  science  of 
large  numbers  and  of  averages  has  been  increasingly 
drawn  into  use.  In  fact,  we  might  call  our  century 
— in  distinction  from  former  centuries — the  statistical 
century. 

The  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  elaborate  countings, 
to  registrations  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  to  lists 
of  exports  and  imports,  to  records  of  consumption  and  pro- 
duction of  food-stuflFs  and  many  other  items,  forced  upon 
those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  gathering  and  using  of 
these  data  the  observation  that  all  such  knowledge  is  in- 
complete and  inaccurate.  Owing  to  the  variability,  within 
certain  limits,  of  recurring  events  and  the  errors  of  count- 
ing and  registration,  we  have  to  content  ourselves  always 
with  approximation  instead  of  certainty.     Error  bulks 
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very  largely  in  all  statiBtics,  and  vitiates  them :  and  as 
regaids  coming  evoite,  our  minds  are  in  a  state  of  ex- 
pectation rather  than  of  aesnrsnce.  Bat  events  can  be 
mot«  or  lees  probable,  errors  can  be  greater  or  smaller, 
cumulative  or  compensatory,  and  our  expectations  may 
be  well-  or  ill-founded.  And  so  there  has  aris^i  the 
science  of  Probabilities  and  of  Chances,  and  the  Theory 
of  Error,  two  subjects  intimately  interwoven.  The 
former  arose  in  the  seventeenth  eentory  out  of  the 
frivoloae  or  vicious  practice  of  betting  and  gambling,' 
whilst  the  latter  was  founded  when  astronomical  observa- 
taons  accumulated,  and  the  question  presented  itself  how 
to  combine  them  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  most  reliable 
result.  The  greatest  mathematicians  and  philosophers, 
such  as  Pascal,  Huygeas,  and  Leibniz,  the  Bemoullis,  De 
Moivre,  Laplace.  Gauss  and  Poisson,  have  bestowed  mocb 
thought  on  the  subject,^  which  has  nevertheless  been  very 
differently  judged — praised  beyond  measure  by  some,  and 
ridiculed  by  others ;  sometimes  pronounced  to  be  merely 
common-sense  put  in  figures,  and  then  again  wrapped  up 


'  Se«  Kipra,  Tol.  i.  p.  120  *}f. 

*  Id  *dditkm  to  Uic  igferencCT 
giveo  in  voL  i.,  lite  foDoiiiDg  m  at 
uafarvavx.  The  hielorj  of  the 
Tbeory  of  Probatnlitks.  u  atated 
above,  has  beeii  writtco  b;  Inac 
TodbnDtcr.  Thu  binofy  bringi 
the  (ubject  doiTD  to  the  wntiogi 
of  Laplace,  whose  two  works 
QWDtionei]  in  the  teat  itill  re- 
main the  two  RUndard  work* 
oD  ibe  acieDce.  Id  qaile  Tccent 
times  tbe  hiatorj  ha*  been  written 
aiKt  bmigbt  op  to  date  by  Prof. 
Eioittel  Cniber  in  hia  *  Entwiek- 
■fauf  dcr  Wahrarfaeinlidikfita- 
Tbtarit   iiiw]    ibre  AnwoidnngeD,' 


(Leipzie,  18M).  TIm  bUor  wetk  ■ 
written  on  a  diltei«nt  priDcqiie  fran 
that  of  Todhimtw.  Whtr— i  Tad- 
hunter  deal*  in  aepante  dufitcra 
with  tlie  work  of  tbe  foRomt 
matbematidanB  on  tbia  rabjaet, 
Prof.  Cmber  {prea  an  ioAtfmimA 
hiatoriol  and  critieal  analjoi  of  tbe 
diflereot  develiptDcnta  of  tbe 
^eory  aod  it«  appUcatiooa-  Qvite 
reoeoUj  tbe  lAme  aotbor  baa  pab- 
liibed  an  iadependeot  inatiae  mi 
the  object  [Udyof,  1M3]. 
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in  appalling  mystery.^  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that 
the  Theory  of  Probability  increasingly  pervades  scientific 
as  well  as  statistical  work  in  our  age,  and  that  in  the 


^  In  spite  of  the  encomium  on 
the  theory  of  probabilities  quoted 
in  vol.  i.  p.  123,  Sir  John  Herschel 
gave  only  a  qualified  adherence  to 
one  of  its  principal  applications 
(see  'Brit.  Assoc  Rep.,'  vol.  i.  p. 
165).  The  two  foremost  adverse 
critics  of  the  theory  were  Auguste 
Comte  in  France  and  John  Stuart 
Mill  in  England.  In  the  second 
volume  of  the  'Philoeophie  Posi- 
tive' (1st  ed.,  1835,  p.  871)  the 
former  explains  why  he  omitted 
to  deal  with  so  important  a  sub- 
ject in  his  mathematical  philosophy. 
"Le  calcul  des  probability  ne  me 
semble  avoir  ^t^  r^llement,  pour 
ses  iUustres  inventeurs,  qu'un  texte 
commode  h.  d'ing^nieux  et  difficiles 
probl^mes  num^riques,  qui  n'en  con- 
servent  pas  moins  toute  leur  valeur 
abstraite,  comme  les  th^ries  ana- 
lytiques  dont  il  a  ^t^  ensuite  I'occa- 
sion,  ou,  si  Von  veut,  I'origine. 
Quant  k  la  conception  phuoso- 
phique  sur  laquelle  repose  une  telle 
doctrine,  je  £&  crois  radicalement 
fausse  et  susceptible  de  conduire 
aux  plus  absurdes  cons^uences. 
Je  ne  parle  pas  seulement  de 
Tapplication  ^videmment  illusoire 
qu  on  a  souvent  tent^  d*en  faire 
au  pr^tendu  perfectionnment  des 
sciences  sociales :  ces  essais,  n^ces- 
sairement  chim^riques,  seront  car- 
acterises  dans  la  derniire  partie  de 
cet  ouvrage " :  and  in  the  fourth 
volume  (1839,  p.  512),  "La  seule 
aberration  de  ce  genre  .  .  .  c'est 
la  vaine  pretention  d'un  grand 
nombre  de  g^m^tres  a  rendre 
positives  les  Etudes  sociales  d'apr^ 
une  subordination  chim^rique  h 
r  illusoire  th^rie  math^matique 
des  chances.  .  .  .  Quelque  gros- 
si^re  que  soit  ^videmment  une 
telle  illusion,  elle  ^tait  n^anmoins 


essentiellement  excusable,  quand 
Tesprit  ^minemment  philosophique 
de  rUlustre  Jacques  Bernoulli 
con^ut,  le  premier,  cette  pens^ 
g^n^rale,  dont  la  production,  2i  une 
telle  ^poque,  constituait  r^llement 
le  pr^eux  et  irrecusable  symptdme 
du  besoin  pr^maturd  pour  ce  temps, 
mais  qui  n'y  pouvait  dtre  ^prouv^ 
mdme  ainsi  que  par  une  intelligence 
vraiment  sup^rieure.  '*  John  Stuart 
Mill,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
*  Logic,'  has  devoted  a  whole  chapter 
to  the  subject,  in  which  he  corrects 
a  statement  made  by  him  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  book,  attributing 
a  "  fundamental  fallacy "  to  the 
ailments  of  Laplace  and  other 
mathematicians,  but  nevertheless 
takes  an  unfavourable  view  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  calculus.  In 
more  recent  times  the  subject  has 
been  exhaustively  treated  from  a 
logical  point  of  view  by  Mr  John 
Venn  in  his  work,  *The  Logic  of 
Chance'  (3rd  ed.,  London,  1888), 
and  by  Stanley  Jevons  in  'The 
Principles  of  Science '  (vol.  i.  ch.  x.) 
The  doubts  with  which  Mill,  and 
still  more  Comte,  regarded  the 
subject,  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
pelled in  works  on  Logic  ;  and  the 
increasing  use  to  which  the  methods 
for  the  correction  of  error  have 
been  put  in  many  branches  of 
science  have  convinced  mathema- 
ticians of  its  applicability.  The 
ninth  edition  of  the  *Ency.  Brit.' 
contains  an  excellent  article  on 
"  Probabilities  "  by  M.  W.  Crofton. 
Among  the  clearest  and  safest 
guides  in  this  intricate  subject 
must  be  counted  the  late  Prof. 
Augustus  de  Morgan,  whose  pro- 
found treatise  in  the  *Ency. 
Metrop.'  (vol.  ii.),  as  well  as  his 
*E8aaj  on  Probabilities'  (London, 
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courao  of  the  last  hundred  yeara  much  hiiB  been  done  to 
make  it  more  easily  underetood. 

James  Bernoulli  had  alieady  in  his  celebrated  book 
which  bears  the  title.  'De  arte  conjectandi,'  promised 
to  show  the  applitJAtion  of  the  mathematical  doctrine 
of  probability  to  political,  moral,  and  economical  sub- 
jects,' but  the  fourth  and  last  part  of  the  book  which 
was  to  give  this,  remained  unfinished.  It  was  left  to 
hiH  successors,  uotably  to  Daniel  Bernoulli,  to  take  np 
thiti  aide  of  the  question.  But  the  first  practical  states- 
man   whii — as   we   are   told   by  Condorcet  ^ — held   the 


1338),  ttlll  nuk  with  tha  heal 
thkl  tuu  Iweii  writteu.  Stanley 
JetiilM  lunu  up  bin  opinion  in  ihe 
vforda  :  "  Thin  theory  appeuB  to  me 
the  Dobleat  creation  of  Uie  huiiiaa 
iatalleoC,  and  it  pH»aee  tny  cooeap- 
tiuu  how  two  men  poflBssaing  such 
high  iutelligencF  w  Auguato  Comte 
and  J,  S.  Mill  could  bare  been 
(ound  depraciating  it,  or  even 
vitialf  attempting  in  i]ueatiou  ita 
validity.  To  eulogise  the  theory 
15  aa  needleBK  u  to  eulogiia  reuou 
ilBell  "  I'  Principles  of  Science,'  vol. 


227). 


')  James  Bernoulli  (1654. 17DE) 
waa  the  eldest  of  the  celebrated 
family  of  maChematiciaus.  Douicl, 
bii  nephew,  lived  half  a  century 
later  (1700-82).  Tha  'An  CoD- 
jectandi'  van  pubtisbed  poathum- 
ously  in  1713  tiy  Nicholu,  another 
neplinw  of  the  author.  lu  a  letter 
to  l^lbnia  the  author  taya:  "Ab- 
■otvi  jam  uuuiioam  libri  partem, 
wd  deeit  adhuc  pnecipua,  i^ua 
arlia  ooujeotaudi  pripci|HA  etiam 
•d  civilia,  ntoralia,  et  luouuouiiiw 
applicar*  docou."  Daniel  Bernoulli, 
a*  wa  Mw  above  (voL  1.,  chap.  r.  p. 
i34),  waa  the  talhar  of  the  kinetic 
Ibiory  of  ga"»«,  ot  whivh  more 
hnraancr.  Re  ww  al»  tlie  lirat 
(■I    luake   a    dletiuctlon    betweon 


mathematical  and  moral  eipectiL- 
tion, — H  difference  which  led 
Laplace  to  diatinguiBh  between 
"fortune  physique  and  "fortune 
morale,"  to  wbicb  reference  was 
made  in  conaectiou  with  Fectiner'a 
psTcho- physical  measureroenta. 

'  '  Essai  iUT  I'ttpplication  de 
VAnalyge  li  U  Probability  dee  De- 
cisions, Kenduee  h  la  pluraliti! 
des  voii'  (Paria,  1735)  :  "  Un 
grand  hanime,  diint  ie  regretterat 
ti>ujourg  lee  le<;ODB,  lei  eiemplea, 
et  surtout  TaiDitid,  £tait  perauad^ 
que  le«  viJriti^  des  eciencee  nioralee 
B[  politiques,  K>nt  suHCeplihlee  de 
la  mSme  certitude  que  cetles  qui 
furmeut  Ie  eyetime  dea  Bciencea 
physique*,  et  mime  que  les 
branches  de  cea  iciencee  qui,  comma 
raatronoiuie,  paroiuent  approcher 
de  la  certitude  matb^matJque. 
CetM  opinion  lui  iJtait  chire,  parce 
qu'elle  conduit  h  I'eeperance  con- 
aolaate  que  I'eep^  bumaiue  fera 
u^cessairement  de*  progrc*  vera  te 
bi)Qheur  et  la  perfection,  cunuoe 
elle  en  a  fait  dans  la  eonnoie- 
sanoe  da  la  viiril^-"  It  is  evident 
from  this  extract  that  Condureel 
(1743-94)  thought  that  his  friend 
Turgot  shared  hia  own  well-known 
opinions  as  to  tha  unlimited  per- 
fectibility of  the  boman  race. 
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view  that  morals  and  politics  might  derive  the  same 
benefit  from  the  science  of  calculation  as  the  physical 
sciences  had  already  experienced,  seems  to  have  been 
Turgot.  To  show  the  importance  of  this  view,  Con- 
dorcet  ¥nx)te  his  much  quoted  but  little  read  essay  on 
the  application  of  analysis  to  decisions  based  on  the 
plurality  of  votes.  In  his  Introduction  the  author 
laments  that  his  friend,  on  whose  suggestions  he  had 
commenced  his  work,  did  not  live  to  see  it  finished.^  It 
would  have  been  interesting  to  know  whether  so  emi- 
nent a  practical  philosopher  as  Turgot  is  considered  to 
have  been,  would  have  been  encouraged  by  his  friend's 
specimen  of  political  algebra,  or  whether  he  would  have 
held  the  opinion  of  Mill,  who  saw  in  these  "appli- 
cations of  the  calculus  of  probabilities  .  .  .  the  real 
opprobrium  of  mathematics."* 


^  {Loc.  cit.f  p.  i.)  "Si  rhumanit^ 
n'edt  pas  eu  le  malheur,  longtemps 
irreparable,  de  le  perdre  trop  tdt, 
cet  ouvrage  eUt  M  moins  impar- 
fait :  ^lair^  par  see  conseils,  j'aurois 
YU  mieuz  ou  plus  loin,  et  j'auroia 
avanc^  avec  plus  de  confiance  des 
principes  qui  auroient  ^t^  lea  siens. 
Privd  d'un  tel  guide,  il  ne  me  reste 
quli  fair^  h.  sa  m^moire  rhommage 
de  mon  travail,  en  faisant  tous  mes 
efforts  pour  le  rendre  moins  indigne 
de  Tamiti^  dont  il  m'honoroit." 

^  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
writings  of  Condorcet,  through  the 
useless  accumulation  of  formula) 
with  very  little  substance  behind 
them,  contributed  to  bring  the 
whole  theory  into  discredit.  An- 
other still  more  eminent  contem- 
porary mathematician,  D'Alembert, 
after  having  occupied  himself  at 
considerable  length  with  problems 
in  probabilities,  formed  an  un- 
favourable opinion  of  the  usefulness 


of  the  calculus.  Gouraud  (quoted 
by  Todhunter,  p.  293)  says  :  "  Quant 
au  reste  des  math^maticiens,  ce  ne 
fut  que  par  le  silence  ou  le  d^ain 
qu'il  r^pondit  aux  doutes  que 
d'AIembert  s'^tait  permis  d'dmettre. 
M^pris  injuste  et  malhabile  oti  tout 
le  monde  avait  2t  perdre  et  qu'une 
posterity  moins  privenue  ne  devait 
point  sanctionner."  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Laplace,  in  his 
historical  account  at  the  end  of  his 
'Essai  Philoeophique,'  does  not 
refer  either  to  Condorcet  or  to 
D'Alembert.  J.  S.  Mill  (*  Logic,* 
vol.  ii.  p.  66)  says  :  **  It  is  obvious, 
too,  that  even  when  the  proba- 
bilities are  derived  from  observation 
and  experiment,  a  very  slight 
improvement  in  the  data,  by  better 
observations,  or  by  taking  into 
fuller  consideration  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case,  is  of  more 
use  than  the  most  elaborate  appli- 
cation of  the  calculus  to  probabil- 
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So  far  as  the  formal  part  of  the  subject  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  left  to  Laplace  to  place  it  on  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  it  has  ever  since  rested.  He  brought 
together  the  ideas  of  his  predecessorB,  notably  of 
De  Moivre,  the  two  Eernoullis,  Sterling,  Bayes,  and 
Lagrange,  ae  well  as  his  own  extensive  researches,  in 
hie  great  analytical  theory  of  Probability,  which  ap- 
peared in  1812,  and,  with  several  additions  and  an 
elaborate  introduction,  in  two  subsequent  editions  during 
his  lifetime.  This  work  has  been  justly  considered  a 
monument  of  human  genius,  and  stands  worthily  beside 
the    great    '  M^canique    Celeste '    of    its    author.       The 


iUet  founited  un  the  dnta  in  their 
previoua  >iAt«  o(  inferiority.  The 
neglect  of  thii  obvious  reflection 
luu  given  rise  to  miupplicAlioiu  of 
the  caiculua  of  prut«lnlitiu  which 
have  maiic  it  the  rekl  opprobriuDi 
o(  mathematiCB.  It  i*  aufficient  to 
refer  In  the  npplicfttioaa  made  <if  it 
to  the  credibilit;  of  witueesen,  anij 
to  the  eorrectnem  of  Ihe  verdicta  of 
juriee."  I  have  alremd;  referred  to 
the  petition  which  Cotnte  took  up. 
De  Morfcan,  with  bis  uaual  clenmen 
uid  wisdom,  nt  the  end  of  his 
"Tbeoi7  of  Probabilities"  ('Eocy. 
Hetrop.,'  vol.  ii.  p.  470),  whilst  re- 
ducing to  u  very  narrow  province 
these  applications  of  the  calculus  of 
prubaliilitien,  aays  :  "  There  are  cir- 
uumetAncas  coanedfid  with  the 
mathemathical  theorj  of  independ- 
ent evidenra  which  it  iiia;^  be  useful 
to  examine,  In  thia,  as  in  several 
□tber  preceding  inveatigations,  it  is 
not  BO  much  our  with  to  deduce 
and  impose  reaulU,  as  ta  inquire 
whether  til eeeresultB  really  coincide 
with  the  methods  of  judging  which 
our  reuou,  unaaueted  by  exact 
coQiparison,  haa  already  made  ua 
Adopt.  The  uae  of  the  proceaa  is, 
that  both  our  theory  and  our  pre- 


conceptinne  Ihut-  either  assist  or 
de«(ruy  each  other:  in  the  former 
case  we  feel  able  to  trust  thia 
acieiicB  tor  /iirtker  direclioni ;  in 
the  latter,  a  uaeful  new  inquiry  ia 
opened.  For  when  we  consider  the 
very  imposing  character  of  the  firat 
principles  of  the  science  of  proba- 
bilities, and  the  mathematJcol 
necesaitj  which  connects  those 
simple  firat  principles  with  their 
results,  we  feel  convinced  that, 
even  on  the  supposition  that  the 
main  conclueione  of  the  present 
treatise  are  altogether  fallacious, 
there  must  ariae  a    necessity  for 


the 


why   I 


mrlkodicid  treatment  of 
notions  should  lead  to  teaultn  in- 
consiatent  with  the  voffoc  applica- 
tiua  of  them  on  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  rely.  For  it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  oppoaitioo  to  the 
principTea  laid  down  in  this  treatise 
ia  always  conducted  on  other 
principles ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
frequently  happens  that  it  ia  only 
a  result  of  t.hemaelvea  obtained 
without  calculation,  which  is  ar- 
rayed against  aritlunetical  deduc- 
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labours  of  mathematicians  since  Laplace  in  the  field  of 
probabilities  have  consisted  mainly  in  commentaries  on 
and  simplifications  of  his  expositions,  and  in  a  great 
improvement  in  the  formal  methods,  due  mostly  to 
English  workers.^  At  present  we  are  not  interested 
in  the  pm^ely  mathematical  side  of  the  subject,  which 
for  some  minds  has  a  great  fascination,  but  rather  in 
the  question :  To  what  extent  have  the  anticipations  of 
such  men  as  Condorcet,  Turgot,  and  Laplace,  as  to  the 
practical  value  of  these  researches,  been  realised  ?  in  how 
far  have  they  proved  to  be  "  the  happiest  supplement 
to  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  the  human  mind "  ?  ^ 
This  idea,  though  ridiculed  by  some,  has  as  often  cropped 


^  The  problems  suggested  by  the 
calculus  of  probabilities  gave  rise, 
collaterally,  to  several  important 
mathematical  developments,  not- 
ably the  combinatorial  analysis, 
the  calculus  of  finite  differences, 
and,  in  the  hands  of  Laplace,  the 
theory  of  generating  function  and 
the  recurrent  series.  A  large  part 
of  Laplace's  great  work  is  taken 
up  with  this  purely  mathematical 
device.  It  has  in  more  recent 
times  been  supplanted,  especially 
under  the  hands  of  English  mathe- 
maticians,  by  the  calculus  of  oper- 
ations, of  which  the  germ  is  to  be 
found,  according  to  Laplace,  in  a 
suggestion  of  Leibniz  (see  'Essai 
Philosophique  sur  les  Probabili- 
tes,'  p.  65). 

^  "La  th^rie  des  probability 
n'est,  au  fond,  que  le  bon  sens 
r^uit  au  calcul :  elle  fait  appr^ier 
avec  exactitude  ce  que  les  esprits 
justes  sen  tent  par  une  sorte  d'in- 
stinct,  sans  qu'ils  puissent  souvent 
s'en  reudre  compte.  Elle  ne  laisse 
rien  d'arbitraire  dans  le  choix  des 
opinions  et  des  partis  2i  prendre, 
toutes  les  fois  que  Ton  peut,  h,  son 


moyen,  determiner  le  choix  le  plus 
avantageux.  Par  \h,  elle  devient 
le  supplement  le  plus  heureux  h 
I'ignorance  et  h,  la  faiblesse  de 
Tesprit  humain.  Si  Ton  consid^re 
les  m^thodes  analytiques  aux- 
quelles  cette  thdorie  a  donn^ 
naissance,  la  v^rit^  des  principes 
qui  lui  servent  de  base,  la  logique 
tine  et  delicate  qu'exige  leur  emploi 
dans  la  solution  des  probl^mes,  les 
etablissemens  d'utilite  publique  qui 
s'appuient  sur  elle,  et  Textension 
qu  elle  a  re^ue  et  qu'elle  peut 
recevoir  encore,  par  son  application 
aux  questions  les  plus  importantes 
de  la  Philosophic  naturelle  et  des 
sciences  morales ;  si  Ton  observe 
ensuite  que  dans  les  choses  mdmes 
qui  ne  peuvent  dtre  soumises  au 
calcul,  elle  donne  les  aper9U8  les 
plus  si!brs  qui  puissent  nous  guider 
dans  nos  jugemens,  et  qu'elle  ap- 
prend  h  se  garantir  des  illusions 
qui  souvent  nous  ^garent,  on  verra 
qu'il  n'est  point  de  science  plus 
digne  de  noH  m^itatious,  et  qu'il 
soit  plus  utile  de  faire  entrer 
dans  le  syst^me  de  I'instruction 
publique  "  {loe,  cU.y  p.  273  ct  ieq.) 
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up  again  in  the  course  of  the  century,  and  is  at  present 
occupying  the  attention  of  distinguiflhed  thinkers.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  give  some  account  of  these  prac- 
tical applications. 

Of  these,  four  notably  attract  our  attentiou.  First, 
the  theory  of  error,  prominently  associated  with  the 
name  of  Gauss.  Secondly,  the  writings  of  Adolphe 
Quetelet,  and  the  great  impetus  given  by  him  to 
statistical  research.  Thirdly,  the  peculiar  development 
of  the  Atomic  theory  known  as  the  Kinetic  theory 
of  gases,  which  gave  to  many  scientific  investigations 
what  Clerk  -  Maxwell  termed  tlie  statistical,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  historical  or  descriptive,  character.  Lastly, 
the  Darwinian  ideas  which  deal  with  the  great  and 
increasing  numbers  of  living  things,  and  the  changes 
inherent  in  their  growth  and  development.  These 
have  led  to  statistical  enumerations  and  registrations 
which,  beginning  with  Mr  Francis  Gallon's  researches 
into  the  phenomena  of  heredity,  are  at  the  present 
moment  being  continued  on  special  lines  by  I'rof.  Xarl 
Pearson. 

That  Error  is  subject  to  law,  or,  to  express  it  mathe- 
matically, to  regularity,  is  a  reflection  which  forced  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  thinkers  who  occupied  themselves 
with  the  doctrine  of  chances,  and  of  statisticians  who 
collected  registers  of  large  numbers  of  events.  Let 
special  known  sources  of  error  be  eliminated  or  allowed 
for  in  every  instance,  there  still  remains  a  very  lai^e, 
practically  an  infinite,  number  of  unknown  sources  of 
error  which — where  we  have  to  do  with  simple  m^ni- 
tude — may  increase  or  reduce  our  result  by  mutually 
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destroying  or  augmenting  each  other.  The  repeated 
measurement  of  a  physical  quantity,  of  the  position  of  a 
fixed  star;  the  arrangement  of  the  bullet  marks  on  a 
target;  the  grouping  of  the  impressions  made  on  the 
sand  by  a  stone  let  fall  vertically  from  the  same  point 
at  a  considerable  height ;  even  the  countings  by  a  large 
number  of  skilled  persons  of  the  same  number  or  the 
estimates  of  the  same  distance  or  height  of  an  object,  of 
the  weight  of  a  heap  of  materials :  all  these  statements 
will  show  a  certain  regularity  around  the  mean  number 
which  we  consider  to  be  the  most  probable  or  correct 
one.  Small  errors  will  be  more  frequent  than  large  ones ; 
very  large  ones  will  be  practically  absent ;  and  the  mean 
will  be  the  result  of  a  mutual  destruction  or  compensa- 
tion of  many  small  sources  of  erroi*  acting  both  ways. 
Mathematicians,  from  the  time  of  Lagrange  and 
Bernoulli,  have  tried  to  put  into  a  mathematical 
formula  this  regularity  in  the  distribution  of  error; 
and,  since  Laplace  and  Gauss  approached  the  subject 
from  diflFerent  points  of  view,  they  have  arrived  at 
a  definite  analytical  expression^  for  the  distribution 
of  errors  of  increasing  magnitude  around  a  fictitious 
centre  or  mean  which  is  considered  in  every  instance 
to  be  the  most  probable  quantity.  Practical  trials 
on  a  very  large  scale  have  been  made  by  Bessel, 
Encke,  Quetelet,  Faye,  and  others,  and  they  have  in 
every  case  yielded  a  satisfactory  approximation  to  the 
figure  given  by  the  theoretical  formula;  so  that  at 
present  little  doubt  as  to  its  usefulness  exists  in  the 
minds  of    those  who    employ  it   for    the   purposes    of 

^  This  is  the  well-known  "curve  of  Error." 


method  of  brt  St^pntm,  irtt  vei  br  Cob  m  1793. 

psfaGafaod  b;  '■■y**-  m  1895  m  tm  m^aam  *te  s 

Sew  Iblfaod  nf  Pi  I iiti^  Oe  Orttk  a<  a  Oamek,'  a^ 

chbocMrifjr  ^BEinKd  bf  L>^aee.  Csoob.  and  hbt  "'^ 
HqasBS  WBten  to  chia  dsjr.'     It  majr  fae  1 
I  of  the  I 


in  Pm/.  Kda^nortli'a  wtMa  oa 
"Hw  L«K  »(  Emir"  i*  lh«  Sai^ 
plsnent  b>  tint  Iwt  afitiaa  ei 
tJiH  'Edc;.  Brit.'  (raL  sxtSL, 
1tM2,  p.  -:t80.  kc.)  rnL  Ckre- 
Utid  Abba,  in  a  "MMorinl  MM 
on  tbn  DicUiiid  of  (<aM  ■qowaa" 
('Amaricaa  Joonul  of  MatlM- 
(BMlia.'  1S71).  bw  drawn  Mtantaca 
t«  the  bet,  that  tinadj  in  1S08 
Pnt  &  Atlnin  of  X«ir  Bnawrid 
had  arrircd  u  w>  eipreaaoa  for  tfaa 
law  of  vmr  idcatiDd  witfc  ibe 
fumnU  MX*  gcDn^j  acecptcd, 
witbmit  koowing  of  ubwh'*  and 
tcgeadr«'ai«aeard(a.  Soia  paper 
b;  Prof.  Glauher  in  tha  3>th  ToL, 
p.  75,  at  tiaa  "FraiMaetiaa*  (4  tiw 
BoTmllatrc  ■----.— 
logiatl  and 

baaed  ban  been  ■iibmitted  to  re- 
peated ami  Tcrv  narfhiDg  criti' 
cunu,  man;  riijid  proott  haniiig 
been  atteoipCed,  and  rrery  ■ob' 
ee<iueDt  writer  having.  Mcmlaglj, 
succeeded  in  ducoreriDg  Hams  in 
the  login  of  hk  predaeesaon.  In 
'   I  with  another   subject, 


of  takJH  A*  aritknctial  | 
bntlaTChlM.    PkwCO    '  ' 
uHn-  olid  (Isc  rat^  pL  I 
tmet  tbU(^a«,  is" 

■Cntko  of    tha    i 
aqaai'ia,  uowadad  to  the 
cal    owui    a    dafaitc 

mg  the  raliTaet,  wlueh  b 
■bowed  the  great  taaoaa 
Mitbon.    The  porpoae  Hmed  ai 


-itr. 

not  been  attuned,  becaiue  it  cannot 
be  attained,  Nev<rtbele*a,  thae 
inTeeCigatioiu  have  their  worth  be- 
cause their  aSbrrl  dear  Inaight  ioto 
the  nature  of  all  avenge  nluea  and 
into  the  poeitioa  which,  the  arith- 
metical   are  rage     occupies     amaag 
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method  of  taking  the  arithmetical  mean  in  detennining 
what  figure  to  accept  in  a  number  of  slightly  differing 
computations.  Where  more  than  one  quantity  is  to  be 
determined — for  instance,  where  from  a  series  of  obser- 
vations dotted  on  a  chart  the  continuous  curve  which 
marks  the  course  of  a  planet  or  comet  is  to  be  deduced 
— the  simple  method  of  averaging  cannot  be  applied. 
Every  set  of  three  complete  observations  suffices,  as 
Gauss  has  shown,  to  determine  the  elements  or  con- 
stants of  an  elliptical  orbit.  But  astronomers  try  to 
get  as  many  observations  as  possible,  and  none  of  these 
is  a  repetition  of  the  same  observation — as,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  repeated  weighings  of  a  substance  in 
chemistry,  of  the  measurings  of  a  length  in  surveying, 
or  the  counting  of  a  number  in  statistics:  on  the  con- 
trary, each  is  the  independent  ascertainment  of  definite 
positions  in  a  moving  object.  It  is  clear  that  the 
method  of  averaging  must  be  more  general  than  the 
common-sense  method  of  taking  the  arithmetical  mean, 
but  must  —  where  the  latter  is  applicable  —  coincide 
with  it.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  following  rule 
answers  this  purpose.  Fix  the  average  constants  or 
elements  so  that  the  sum  of  the  squsures  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  observed  and  calculated  positions  is  a 
minimum.  In  mathematical  language  this  results  in  the 
algebraical  determination  of  the  constants  in  an  equation. 

Whereas  the  labours  of  Gauss  and  the  school  of 
astronomers  which  he  headed  in  Germany  were  mostly 
occupied  in  the  mathematical  proof  of  this  rule,  and 
in  its  applications  in  astronomical  and  geodetic  com- 
putations, the  doctrine  of  probabilities  acquired  a  larger 
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meaning  and  attracted  much  popular  attention  in  France 
and  Belgium  through  the  dominating  intJuence  of  Lap- 
lace. He  had  not  only  collected  in  his  abstract  and 
ver)'  difficult  '  Analytical  Theory  of  Probabilities '  all 
that  himself  and  others  had  done  in  this  line  of  research, 
but  he  had  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  adopt«d  in  his 
'  Celestial  Mechanics '  tried  to  bring  the  substance  of 
the  theory  home  to  the  non-mathematical  student  in 
hia  '  Eesai   Philosophique  but  lea   Probability.' 

The  analytical  formulic  of  probabilities  can,  he  main- 
tained, "  be  regarded  as  the  necessary  complement  of  the 
sciences  which  are  founded  on  a  mass  of  observations 
which  are  subject  to  error.  They  are  indeed  indispens- 
able for  solving  a  large  number  of  questions  in  the 
natural  and  moral  sciences.  The  regular  causes  of 
events  are  mostly  either  unknown  or  too  complicated  to 
be  submitted  to  calculation :  frequently  also  their  effect 
is  disturbed  by  accidental  and  irregular  causes,  but  it 
always  remains  impressed  on  the  events  produced  by 
all  these  causes,  and  it  brings  about  changes  which 
a  long  series  of  obsei-vationa  can  determine.  The 
analysis  of  probabilities  shows  these  modifications :  it 
assigns  the  probability  of  their  causes,  and  it  indicates 
the  means  of  increasing  their  probability  more  and 
moie."'  Then,  referring  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
weather,  Laplace  proceeds :  "  Moreover,  the  succession 
of  historical  events  similarly  shows  us  the  constant 
action  of  the  great  moral  principles  in  the  midst  of 
the  diverse  passions  and  interests  which  agitate  society 
in   every  direction.      It  is  remarkable  how  a  science 

'  'Ebmj  Philosophitiue,'  p.  271. 
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which  began  with  the  consideration  of  play  has  risen 
to  the  most  important  objects  of  human  knowledge." 

In  1823,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  works  of  so. 
Laplace  and  other  French  writers,  this  application  of 
the  theory  of  probabilities  was  taken  up  by  Adolphe 
Quetelet,  who  collected  his  researches  in  his  cele- 
brated work,  *  Sur  THomme  et  le  Ddveloppement  de  ses 
Facult^s,   ou    Essai    de   Physique   sociale.'^       Quetelet 


^  In  addition  to  this  work,  which 
was  published  at  Brussels  in  1836 
in  two  small  volumes,  and  which 
Quetelet  (1796-1874)  describes  as 
a  'r^sum^  de  tous  mes  travaux 
ant^rieurs  sur  la  statistique,' 
he  published,  besides  a  great 
number  of  memoirs,  a  series 
of  *  Lettres  sur  la  Th^rie  des 
Probabilit^s '  (begun  in  1837,  pub. 
1845,  Eng.  trans,  by  0.  G.  Downes, 
1849),  and  as  a  continuation  of 
the  former  work  in  1848,  'Du 
Svst^me  social  et  des  Lois  qui  le 
regissent.'  Less  known  than  those 
of  Quetelet,  but  about  the  same 
time,  and  independently,  there  ap- 
peared in  France  the  writings  of 
A.  M.  Querry,  beginning  with  the 
publication  in  1829 — in  collabora- 
tion with  A.  Balbi — of  '  Statistique 
compar^e,  et  I'^tat  de  Tinstruc- 
tion  et  du  nombre  des  crimes,' 
and  in  1833,  'Essai  sur  la  sta- 
tistique morale  de  la  France.' 
The  term  "moral  statistics"  ap- 
pears here  for  the  first  time. 
Quetelet  was  the  inventor  of  the 
term  "  Social  Physics."  Guerry 
employed  graphical  methods,  and 
published  in  1864  '  Statistique 
morale  de  I'Angleterre  compart 
avec  la  statistique  morale  de  la 
France.'  M.  Block  ('Statistique,* 
p.  43)  attributes  to  Guerry  and 
Charles  Dupin  the  general  intro- 
duction of  the  graphical  method 
in  statistics  ;  geometrical  represent- 
ations having  been  adopted  at  the 


end  of  the  eighteenth  century  by 
Wm.  Playfair  in  England,  and, 
before  him,  by  Crome,  professor 
at  Giessen,  in  1782,  and  tabular 
synoptical  statements  going  back 
to  the  Danish  writer  J.  P. 
Anchersen,  in  his  '  Descriptio 
Statuum  Cultiorum  in  Tabulis' 
(Copenhagen  and  Jjeipzig,  1741) ; 
see  V.  John,  *  Geschichte  der 
Statistik,'  p.  88.  Referring  to 
Guerry,  V.  John  (p.  367)  says : 
"Quetelet  is  incontestably  to  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
new  science  (viz.,  moral  statistics), 
for  the  rival  works  of  the 
French  lawyer  Guerry  appeared 
only  partly  before  Quetelet's,  and 
are  excelled  by  the  latter  in  the 
use  made  of  the  material.  In- 
dependently of  this  formal  dif- 
ference, the  two  authors  have 
quite  different  conceptions  of  the 
new  science.  Guerry  regards  its 
object  as  consisting  mainly  in  col- 
lecting data  in  order  to  gain  an 
opinion  of  the  moral  status  of  a 
country.  Thus  he  looked  upon 
moral  statistics  as  auxiliary  to  the 
history  of  civilisation.  Quetelet 
went  beyond  this,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  the  first  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  moral  level  of  a 
population,  and  in  as  much  as  in 
his  criminal  statistics  of  Belgium, 
1833,  he  had  already  given  ex- 
pression to  the  fundamental  idea, 
*  Society  bears  the  germs  of  crime 
in  itself.' " 
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21. 
The  "  mean 


was  astronomer-royal  of  Belgium  and  the  founder  of 
the  Observatory  at  Brussels.  Having  opened  his  career 
by  some  memoirs  on  geometrical  subjects,  he  directed 
his  attention  to  questions  of  meteorology  and  statis* 
tics,  which  he  was  probably  the  first  to  extend 
into  the  region  not  only  of  the  physical  but  also 
of  the  moral  attributes  of  man,  studying  the  phe- 
nomena of  crime,  suicide,  and  disease  as  revealed  by 
the  criminal  courts  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
other  countries. 

Subsequently  it  was  mainly  through  his  influence  that 
a  series  of  international  statistical  congresses  was  held 
in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  a  greater  uniformity 
in  the  methods  of  research  and  registration  attempted 
and  partially  attained. 

Quetelet's  statistical  inquiries  centre  in  the  conception 
of  the  average  or  mean  man  who,  in  a  very  geometrical 
fashion,  is  looked  upon  as  an  analogue  of  the  centre  of 
gravity^  of  a  body,  being  the  mean  around  which  the 
social  elements  oscillate.     "  If  one  tries,"  he  says,  "  to 


^  Quetelet  defines  the  object  of 
1^8  work  as  follows  ( *  Sur  1' Homme/ 
vol.  i.  p.  21):  **L*objet  de  cet 
ouvrage  est  d'^tudier,  dans  leurs 
effets,  les  causes,  soit  naturelles, 
soit  perturbatrices  qui  agissent  sur 
le  d^veloppement  de  Thomme ;  de 
chercher  i  mesurer  rinfluence  de 
ces  causes,  et  le  mode  d'apr^  lequel 
elles  se  modifient  mutuellement. 
Je  n'ai  point  en  vue  de  faire  une 
thdorie  de  I'homme,  mais  seulement 
de  constater  les  f  aits  et  les  phdnom- 
dnes  qui  le  concement,  et  d'essayer 
de  saisir,  par  Tobserration,  les  lois 
qui  lient  ces  ph^nom^nes  ensemble. 
L'homme  que  je  consid^re  ici  est, 


dans  la  soci^t^,  Tanalogue  du  centre 
de  gravity  dans  les  corps  ;  il  est  la 
moyenne  autour  de  laquelle  oscillent 
les  ^Mmens  sociaux  :  ce  sera,  si  Ton 
veut,  un  etre  fictif  pour  qui  toutes 
les  choses  se  passeront  conf  or  mo- 
ment auz  resultats  moyens  obtenus 
pour  la  socidt^.  Si  Ton  cherche  h. 
^tablir,  en  quelque  sorte,  les  bases 
d'une  physique  sodale,  c'est  lui 
qu'on  doit  considdrer,  sans  s'arreter 
aux  cas  particuliers  ni  aux  anom- 
alies, et  sans  rechercher  si  tel  in- 
dividu  pent  prendre  un  d^veloppe- 
ment  plus  ou  moins  grand  dans 
Tune  de  ses  facultds." 
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establish  in  some  way  the  foundation  of  Social  Physics, 
it  is  the  mean  man  whom  one  must  consider  without 
stopping  at  particular  and  anomalous  cases  and  without 
investigating  whether  some  individual  can  take  a  de- 
velopment more  or  less  great  in  one  of  his  faculties.^ 
.  .  .  After  having  considered  man  at  different  epochs 
and  among  different  peoples,  after  having  successively 
determined  the  different  elements  of  his  physical  and 
moral  condition,  •  •  •  we  shall  be  able  to  fix  the  laws 
to  which  he  has  been  subjected  in  different  nations 
since  their  birth — that  is  to  say,  we  shall  be  able  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  every  part 
of  the  system."^  In  an  astronomical  fashion  Quetelet 
speaks  of  the  perturbing  forces  and  variations,  and  of 
the  "  stability  of  the  social  system,"  ^  and  compares  the 
new  science  of  society  to  the  mechanics  of  the  Heavens.* 
The  influence  of  Laplace  and  his  school  is  evident  in 
every  page  of  Quetelet's  work.  Whilst  speaking  of  the 
"variability  of  the  human  type  and  the  mean  man 
among  different  peoples  and  in  different  centuries,''  he 


*  *Sur  I'Homme,*  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  23. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  888.  Quetelet  speaks  of 
the  annual  and  diurnal  periods,  and 
continues  :  "  Les  causes  reguU^ree 
et  piriodiqtie8f  qui  dependent  ou  de 
la  p^riode  annuelle  ou  de  la  p^riode 
diume,  ezercent  sur  la  society  des 
effets  plus  prononc^  et  qui  varient 
dans  des  limites  plus  larges,  que 
les  effets  combing  non  p^Hodiquea^ 
produits  annuellement  par  le  oon- 
cours  de  toutes  les  autres  causes 
qui  agissent  sur  la  socidt^ ;  en 
d'autres  termes,  le  syst^me  social, 
dans  sa  mani^re  d'dtre,  paralt  dtre 


plus  dissemblable  2i  lui-mSme 
pendant  le  oours  d'une  ann^  ou 
mSme  pendant  I'espace  d'un  jour, 
que  pendant  deux  ann^  con> 
si^utivee,  si  Ton  a  egard  &  I'ac- 
croissement  de  la  x>opuiation.  La 
p^riode  diume  semble  ezercer  une 
influence  un  peu  plus  prononc^ 
que  la  p^riode  a/nnwUcj  du  moins 
en  ce  qui  conceme  les  naissancee. 
La  p^riode  annuelle  produit  des 
effets  plus  sensibles  dans  les 
eampagnes  que  dans  les  vilUa,  et 
il  paitttt  en  6tre  de  mSme  des 
causes  en  g^n^ral  qui  tendent 
&  modifier  les  faits  relatifs  It 
rhomme." 
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anticipates  discussions  which  came  fifty  years  later.^ 
His  aim  is  to  arrive  at  a  precise  knowledge  of  things 
hitherto  vilely  known  and  merely  sketched  by  artists 
and  literary  persons ;  but  he  evidently  looks  beyond  the 
study  of  the  average  man  to  that  of  individual  departures, 
as  of  special  interest  to  the  physician,'  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  disease,  and  he  significantly  recommends 
what  he  calls  the  "  study  of  maxima."  *  He  regards  the 
''mean  man  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed 
as  the  type  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  all   that  is 


^  Vol.  u.  p.  270 :  "  Les  anciens 
ont  repr^ent^  avec  un  art  infini 
rhomme  physique  et  moral,  tel 
qu'il  existait  alors ;  et  la  plupart 
des  modemes,  frappds  de  la  perfec- 
tion de  leurs  ouvragee,  ont  cm 
qu'ils  n'avaient  rien  de  mieuz  h 
f aire  que  de  les  imiter  servilement ; 
ils  n'ont  pas  compris  que  le  type 
avait  chang^ ;  et  que,  tout  en  les 
imitant  pour  la  perfection  de  I'art, 
ils  avaient  une  autre  nature  2i 
^tudier.  De  Ui,  ce  cri  universel, 
'  Qui  nous  d^vrera  des  Grecs  et  des 
Romains ! '  De  12i  cette  scission 
violente  entre  les  classiques  et  les 
romantiques  ;  de  Ik  enfin,  le  besoin 
d'avoir  une  litt^rature  qui  fAt  v^rit- 
ablement  V^epreition  de  la  aoeUti, 
Cette  grande  revolution  s'est  ac- 
compile,  et  elle  foumit  la  preuve  la 
plus  irr^usable  de  la  variability  du 
type  humain  ou  de  I'homme  moyen 
chez  les  diffi^rens  peuples  et  dans 
les  diffi^rens  sidles."  It  is  inter- 
esting  to  see  from  this  quotation 
that  the  opposition  to  a  one-sided 
classical  education  emanated  at 
that  time  from  the  romantic  move- 
ment, whereas  in  our  days  it  is  the 
scientific  movement  wliich  forms  the 
opposition. 

»  Vol.  iL  p.  281 :  "Comme  dans 
le  plus  grand  nombre  de  cas,  le 
malade  ne  pent  printer  aucune 


observation  satisfaisante  faite  sur 
sa  propre  personne,  ni  aucune  des 
^^mens  qui  lui  sont  particuliers, 
le  m^ecin  se  trouve  force  de  la 
ramener  &  T^helle  commune,  et  de 
Tassimiler  k  Thomme  moyen  ;  ce 
qui  au  fond  semble  printer  le 
moins  de  difficult^  et  d'incon- 
v^niens ;  mais  pent  causer  aussi  de 
graves  meprises  dans  quelques  cir- 
constances ;  car  c'est  encore  le  cas 
de  faire  observer  ici  que  les  lois 
g^ndrales  relatives  aux  masses  sont 
essentiellement  fausses  dtant  ap- 
plique k  des  individus :  ce  qui 
ne  veut  pas  dire  cependant  qu'on 
ne  pent  les  consulter  avec  fruit :  et 
les  dcarts  sont  toujours  considdr- 
ables." 

»  Vol.  ii.  p.  284  :  "  II  ne  faut  pas 
confondre  les  lois  de  ddvelopj)ement 
de  rhomme  moyen  a  telle  ou  telle 
epoque,  avec  les  lois  de  ddveloppe- 
ment  de  Thumanitd.  EUes  n  out 
en  gdndral  que  peu  de  rapport  entre 
elles :  ainsi  je  serais  tr^  disposd  k 
croire  que  les  lois  de  ddveloppement 
de  rhomme  moyen  restent  k  peu 
pr^  les  memes  aux  diffdrens  sidcles, 
et  qu'elles  ne  varient  que  par  la 
grandeur  des  maxima.  Or,  ce  sont 
justement  ces  maxima,  relatifs  h 
I'homme  ddveloppd,  qui  donnent, 
dans  chaque  si^le,  la  mesure  du 
ddveloppement  de  I'humanitd/' 
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good."^  And  further,  "one  of  the  principal  things 
accomplished  by  civilisation  is  to  draw  closer  and 
closer  the  limits  within  which  the  different  elements 
oscillate  which  are  characteristic  of  man."^ 

There  was,  however,   another   idea    besides    that  of       ss. 

Social  stat- 

the  mean  man  which   followed  in   the  course  of  this  uticsMid 

flreewill. 

mathematical  or  astronomical  treatment  of  social 
statistics — namely,  the  seeming  negation  of  the  scope 
of  freewill  and  of  moral  responsibility,  which  seemed 
inconsistent  with  the  regularity  of  the  statistical  rec- 
ords. In  his  treatise,  *  Sur  I'Homme,'  Quetelet  had 
drawn  attention  to  the  regular  recurrence  of  crime 
— of  the  tendency  to  crime  —  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  society;  which,  through  its 
physical  and  moral  constitution,  "prepares  crime,  the 
guilty    being    only    the    instrument    which    carries    it 


1  Vol.  u.  p.  287:  "J'ai  dit  pr^- 
c^emment  que  rhomme  moyen  de 
chaque  dpoque  repr^nte  le  type  du 
ddveloppement  de  rhumanit^  pour 
cette  ^poque ;  j'ai  dit  encore  que 
rhomme  moyen  ^tait  toujours  tel 
que  le  comportaient  et  qu'exi- 
geaient  les  temps  et  les  lieuz  ;  que 
sea  quality  se  d^veloppaient  dans 
un  juste  ^uilibre,  dans  une  par- 
faite  harmonie,  ^alement  dloign^ 
dea  ezcds  et  des  d^fectuosites  de 
toute  esp^e;  de  sorte  que,  dans 
les  circonstances  oil  il  se  trouve,  on 
doit  le  consid^rer  comme  le  type  de 
tout  ce  qui  est  beau,  de  tout  ce  qui 
est  bien."  P.  289 :  "  Un  individu 
qui  rdsumerait  en  lui-mdme,  k  une 
dpoque  donn^,  toutes  les  qualites 
de  rhomme  moyen,  repr^nterait 
U  la  fois  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  grand, 
de  beau  et  de  bien." 

«  Vol.  ii.  p.  342 :  "  Un  des  prin- 
cipaux  faits  de  la  civilisation  est  de 
resserrer,  de  plus  en  plus,  les  limites 


dans  lesquelles  oscillent  les  diffdrens 
dl^mens  relatifs  U  I'homme.  Plus 
les  lumi^res  se  r^pandent,  plus  les 
hearts  de  la  moyenne  vont  en 
diminuant ;  plus,  par  cons^uent, 
nous  tendons  U  nous  rapprocher  de 
ce  qui  est  beau  et  de  ce  qui  est 
bien.  La  perfectibility  de  I'esp^ce 
humaine  risulte  comme  une  cons<5- 
quence  udcessaire  de  toutes  nos 
recherches.  Les  d^fectuosit^s,  les 
monstruosit^  disparaissent  de  plus 
en  plus  au  physique ;  la  fr^uence 
et  la  gravity  des  maladies  se 
trouvent  combattues  avec  plus 
d'avantage  par  les  progr^  des 
sciences  mddicales ;  les  quality 
morales  de  Thomrae  n'^prouvent 
pas  de  perfectionnemens  moins 
sensibles  ;  et  plus  nous  avancerons, 
moins  les  grands  bouleversemens 
politiques  et  les  guerres,  ces  fl^uz 
de  I'humanit^,  seront  U  craindre 
dans  leurs  effets  et  dans  leurs 
consequences." 
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ss. 

Baekle. 


out",  society,  as  it  were,  exacting  a  certain  proportion 
of  crime,  as  it  does  of  suicide,  poverty,  physical  and 
mental  disease,  for  the  maintenance  of  its  equilibrium 
and  as  an  "alarming"^  tribute  to  its  stability.  The 
extreme  consequences  which  seemed  to  flow  from  this 
doctrine  were  not  drawn  by  Quetelet,  who  believed  in  a 
gradual  though  slow  development  of  hiunan  society,  and 
in  moral  as  well  as  physical  causes  and  influences.  They 
were  drawn,  however,  by  what  we  may  term  the  mathe- 
matical school  of  social  philosophers,  who  relied  greatly 
upon  the  figures  collected  by  Quetelet  and  confirmed  by 
others.  In  this  coimtry  the  statistical  labours  of  Quetelet 
were  made  known  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  a  brilliant 
article  ^  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review '  on  the  "  Translation 
of  Quetelet's  Letters  to  Prince  Albert  on  the  Theory  of 
Probabilities."  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  r^arded 
as  detrimental  to  the  moral  aspect  of  hiunan  history  till 
Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  in  his  celebrated  *  History  of 
Civilisation,**  made  use  of  Quetelet's  statistics  in  sup- 


1  *Sur  I'Homme,'  vol.  ii  p.  241. 

2  Cf.  voL  ii.  p.  262 ;  also 
'Syst^me  Social'  (1848),  p.  95, 
and  the  '  Mdmoire  sur  la  Statistique 
Morale'  (1848). 

'  Vol.  xcii  p.  18. 

*  The  *  Hiatory  of  Civilisation,* 
voL  i.,  appeared  in  1857,  and  was 
very  soon  translated  in  Germany, 
running  in  a  short  time  through 
five  editions.  There  the  statistical 
theories  of  Quetelet  had  not  made 
that  impression  which  they  made 
in  some  other  countries.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
philosophy  of  Kant,  to  which 
Buckle  himself  referred  in  a  long 
passage  in  his  ''Introduction,"  had 
long  before   Quetelet   accustomed 


thinkers  to  abandon  the  popular 
conception  of  freewill,  which  sees 
in  it  merely  the  absence  of  causal 
determinateness,  in  favour  of  the 
causal  connection  of  so-called  free 
actions  with  the  motives  and  the 
moral  character.  The  subject  has 
been  very  fully  discussed  by  F.  A. 
Lange  in  his  weU-known  'History 
of  Materialism '  (Eng.  trans,  by 
Thomas,  voL  iiL  p.  196,  kc.) 
Lange  refers  to  a  remark  of  the 
well  •  known  political  economist. 
Prof.  Adolph  Wagner,  who,  in  his 
work  '  Die  Oesetzmassigkeit  in  den 
scheinbar  willkiihrlichen  mensch- 
lichen  Handlungen '  (Hamburg, 
1864,  p.  xiii,  &c.),  mentions  the 
fant  that  Quetelet*s  writings  had 
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port  of  one  of  hia  favourite  theses — viz.,  that  the 
course  of  hiatorical  progress  depends  on  the  combined 
action  of  the  external  physical  surroundings  and  of 
the  intellectual  side  of  human  nature.  Apart  from 
intellectual  modifications  the  moral  side  is  a  con- 
stant. In  the  course  of  the  discussions  following 
the  appearance  of  Buckle's  History,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, it  was  conclusively  shown  that  statistical 
figures  prove  neither  one  view  nor  the  other:  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive  treatises 
on  moral  statistics  comes  from  the  orthodox  peu  of 
Alexander  von  Oettingen,  a  Professor  of  Theology,  just 
as  we  saw  that  the  first  great  work  on  political  arith- 
metic in  Germany  came  from  the  pastor  Siisamilch 
a    century   earlier.      Philosophical   writers    like    Lotze' 


not  received  the  atteatioa  ineiitol : 
"  ThU  TBproacli  does  not  quiW 
bit  the  right  point.  .  .  .  Wagner 
might,  in  fact,  buve  been  led  by 
Buckle  ...  to  see  that  Oenuui 
ptiiloBophf  in  the  doctrine  uf  the 
freedom  of  the  will  hu  for  once 
an  advantage  which  permits  it  to  re- 
gard tbeae  new  studies  with  equan- 
imit;  ;  for  Buckle  aupporta  bimBelf 
above  &L1  upon  Kant,  adducing  hia 
testimony  fur  the  empirical  necea- 
aity  of  human  actions,  and  leftving 
aside  the  traosceadental  theory  of 
freedom.  Although  all  that  ma- 
terialism can  draw  from  moral 
statittits  .  .  .  for  the  practical 
value  of  a  materialistic  tendency 
of  the  age  u  against  idealitm  haa 
thus  been  conceded  by  Knot,  it 
is  by  DO  means  indiiTereat  whetiier 
monl  statistics,  and,  as  we  may 
put  it,  the  whole  of  BtatisticB,  is 
pUced  in  the  foreground  of  an- 
thropulogio!  study  or  not ;  for 
moral  statistics  direct  the  view 
outwards  upon  the  real  measurable 


facts  of  life,  while  the  Qerman 
philosophy,  despite  its  cleamMs  as 
to  the  nullity  of  the  old  doctrine 
of  freewill,  still  always  prefer*  to 
direct  its  view  inwards  upon  the 

'  Lotze's  delirerances  on  this 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  seventh  book  of 
the  '  Microcmmus  '  (Eng.  trans,  by 
Hamilton  and  Jones,  vol.  iL  p.  200, 
&c. ),  and  also  in  the  '  Logik '  of 
1874  (Book  IL  chap.  8).  In  the 
former  passage  he  says :  "  The  db- 
like  with  which  we  hear  of  laws 
of  psychic  life,  whilst  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  regard  bodily  life  sa 
subordinate  to  it«  own  laws,  arises 
partly  because  we  require  too 
much  from  our  own  freedom  of 
will,  partly  because  we  let  our- 
selves be  too  much  imposed  upon 
by  those  laws.  If  we  do  uot  find 
ourselves  involved  in  the  declared 
struggle  between  freedom  and 
neoeoaity,  we  are  Ire  no  means 
averse  to  r^arding  the  ootions  of 
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84.       and  Drobisch^  have  long  ago  reduced  to  their  proper 

OritSoiBixi  of  1     >       • 

J!*^^?    measure   the   pretensions    of   statistics,  and  it  is  now 

of  statistics.  ^ 

generally  admitted  that  in  the  sciences  dealing  with 
human  nature  and  society,  as  in  those  which  inves- 
tigate purely  physical  phenomena,  observations,  figures, 
and  measurements  rarely  if  ever  sufl&ce  to  establish  a 
valid  generalisation ;  but  that,  if  such  be  suggested  by 
other  processes  of  thought,  notably  through  attentive  re- 
flection on,  and  analysis  of,  single  and  accessible  cases, 
statistics    supply  the   indispensable  material  by  which 


men  as  determined  by  circum- 
stances :  in  fact,  aU  expectation  of 
good  from  education  and  aU  the 
work  of  history  are  based  upon 
the  conviction  that  the  will  may 
be  influenced  by  growth  of  insight, 
by  ennoblement  of  feeling,  and  by 
improvement  of  the  external  con- 
ditions of  life.  On  the  other  side, 
a  consideration  of  freedom  itself 
would  teach  us  that  the  very 
notion  is  repugpiant  to  common- 
sense  if  it  does  not  include  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  worth  of  motives, 
and  that  the  freedom  of  willing 
can  by  no  means  signify  absolute 
capacity  of  carrying  out  what  is 
willed."  And,  further,  he  remarks 
on  ''the  extreme  overhastiness 
with  which  the  statistical  myth 
has  been  built  up  from  deductions 
which  cannot  be  relied  ux>on.  We 
have  yet  to  obtain  from  exacter 
investigations,  the  true  material 
for  more  trustworthy  conclusions 
— material  which  should  take  the 
place  of  the  statistical  myth  above 
referred  to." 

^  Before  Lotze,  and  as  early  as 
1849,  M.  W.  Drobisch,  the  Her- 
bartian,  had  reviewed  Quetelet's 
Memoir,  'Sur  la  Statistique  morale,' 
&c. ;  and  later  (1867),  after  the 
publication  of  A.  Wagner's  work,  he 
came  back  to  the  subject  in  an  im- 


portant tract,  *  Die  moralische  Stat- 
istik  und  die  menschliche  Willens- 
freiheit,'  which  should  be  read  by 
every  one  who  desires  to  form  just 
views  on  the  subject.  "  In  all 
such  facts,"  says  iJrobisch,  "there 
are  reflected  not  natural  laws  pure 
and  simple,  to  which  man  must 
submit  as  to  destiny,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  moral  conditions  of 
society,  which  are  determined  by 
the  mighty  influences  of  family 
life,  of  the  school,  the  Church, 
of  legislation,  and  are,  therefore, 
quite  capable  of  improvement  by 
the  will  of  man"  (Zeitsch.  fiir 
exacte  Philos.,*  vol.  iv.  p.  329). 
After  all  that  has  been  said  by 
Quetelet,  Buckle,  and  others,  the 
words  of  Schiller  (*  Wallenstein's 
Tod,'  ii.  3)  still  remain  the  best 
statement  of  the  problem  : — 

"Des  Mensclieii  Tliaten  und  Gedanken, 

wisjit ! 
Sind   nicht  wie   Meeres   blind   bewegte 

Wellen. 
Die  innre  Welt,  sein  If  icrocosmus,  ist 
Der   tiefe   Schacht,  aus   dem   sie   ewig 

quellen. 
Sie  sind   nothwendig,  wie  des  Baumes 

Prucht; 
Sie    kann    der    Zufkll   gaukelnd    nicht 

verwandeln, 
Hab'ich  des  Menschen  Kern  erst  unter- 

sucht, 
So  weiss  ich  auch  sein  Wollen  and  sein 

Handeln." 
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these  generalisations  can  be  tested,  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  leading  canons  of  thought  and  research,  and  in  rare 
cases  to  that  of  the  expression  of  a  law  of  nature.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  the  complicated  phenomena  presented 
in  meteorology,  agriculture,  and  economics  are  concerned, 
the  suggestions  leading  to  so-called  laws  have  in  every 
case  been  got  elsewhere — from  astronomy,  chemistry, 
psychology,  history,  &c. ;  arid  the  work  of  science  has 
subsequently  consisted  largely  in  gathering  the  necessary 
statistical  materials  by  which  to  prove,  amplify,  curtail, 
or  refute  them.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  found  that 
even  elaborate  series  of  observations  had  not  been  per- 
formed in  such  a  manner^  as  would  permit  of  the 
necessary  inferences  being  drawn  from  them.  Similarly 
biologists  after  Darwin  have  had  to  rearrange  the  collec- 
tions made  by  those  who  came  before  the  epoch  marked 
by  that  great  name. 


^  This  refers  as  much  to  statist- 
ical  figures  as  to  the  knowledge 
accumulated  in  many  of  the  natural 
sciences.  Especially  it  refers  to  the 
statistical  material  upon  which 
Quetelet  based  his  startling  and 
epoch-making  assertions :  the  earlier 
critics  bad,  as  V.  John  observes 
('  Geschichte  der  Statistik,*  p.  364), 
dealt  with  the  deductions  which 
Quetelet  had  drawn,  without  deal- 
ing with  the  empirical  material 
itself.  It  was  therefore  of  great 
importance  that  Prof.  Rehnisch  of 
Gottingen  for  the  first  time  sub- 
mitted the  figfures  themselves  to  a 
searching  anidysis.  He  did  this 
in  the  years  1875-76,  in  his  articles 
in  the  'Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophie 
und  Philosophische  Kritik,'  through 
which  it  became  evident  that  the 
inferences  were,  as  Lotze  had 
already  suggested,  to  say  the  least, 


premature.  "In  the  memoir *Sur 
le  Penchant  au  Crime'  (1831),  only 
four  years,  and  in  the  work  'Sur 
THomme,'  only  six  years  (1826-31) 
of  the  *compte  gdndral/  furnished 
the  data  upon  which  the  astound- 
ing regularity  with  which  crime 
repeats  itself  was  maintained  "  (V. 
John,  p.  865).  Rehnisch  adds  many 
other  examples  of  the  extreme  in- 
completeness of  the  records  upon 
which  the  theory  of  Quetelet  is 
built  up.  More  recent  labours 
have  therefore  been  to  a  large 
extent  directed  towards  gathering 
more  complete  statistical  data,  as 
well  as  towards  improving  the 
mathematical  methods  themselves 
to  which  not  only  these  but  also 
the  population  and  mortality 
statistics  have  been  submitted,  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  average 
figures. 
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With  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  phenomena  of 
human  society,  the  name  of  Adolphe  Qaetelet  will 
always  be  associated;  jet  the  mathematical  or  exact 
school  was  not  the  onlj  one  which  in  the  course  of 
the  first  half  of  the  centnry  had  approached  the  subject. 
»._^  Notablj  in  Grermanj,  under  the  ruling  influence  of 
philosophical,  historical,  and  critical  studies,  a  school 
of  research  had  grown  up  calling  itself  the  his- 
torical. If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  mathematical 
view  lies  in  the  conception  of  a  certain  uniformitj 
and  stability  of  social  phenomena,  the  other  school 
looked  more  to  historical  changes  and  developments, 
opposing  the  doctrine  of  the  movement  or  of  the 
dynamics  to  that  of  the  statics  of  society.  Its  in- 
spiration came  from  a  different  quarter,  and  wiU 
occupy  us  in  a  later  portion  of  this  work.  For  the 
moment  it  suffices  to  remark  how  here  also,  in  the 
study  of  economics  and  social  phenomena,  the  develop- 
mental or  genetic  view  has  gradually  dispelled  the 
earlier  search  for  recurrent  forms  and  regularities, 
which  we  may  term  the  morphological  aspect :  the 
physiology  has  succeeded  the  anat<Hny  of  society. 

But  statistical  methods,  with  the  accompanying  doc- 
trines of  probability  and  averages  and  the  theory  of 
error,  have  not  only  been  extensively  and  usefully 
employed  where  large  numbers  of  similar  facts  and 
events  crowd  in  upon  our  observation,  and,  as  it  were, 
overwhelm  us  by  their  multitudes,  as  in  astronomy, 
meteorology,  economics,  and  political  arithmetic:  they 
have  also  shown  them^lves  applicable  by  what  we 
may  term   the   inverse  method.     Quetelet,  when  deal- 
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ing  with  long  columns  of  human  statistics,  felt  a 
relief  in  studying  the  average  or  mean  man.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  in  many  instances  what  nature  and 
experience  show  us  is  only  the  average  itself — our 
senses  and  our  intellect  being  too  coarse  to  penetrate 
to  the  numberless  individual  cases  out  of  which  the 
sum  or  the  average  is  made  up  ?  May  not  even  the 
simplest   phenomenon    or   thing  in  nature    be   in   fact       se. 

Application 

an  aggregate,  a  total,  and  its  apparent  behaviour  and  ^^  physics, 
properties  merely  a  collective  effect?  Both  the  kinetic 
and  the  atomic  view  of  natural  objects  and  phenomena 
seem  to  favour  this  way  of  regarding  things, — the 
former  showing  us  in  many  cases  motion  and  unrest 
where  at  the  first  glance  we  saw  only  rest,  and  the 
latter  dissolving  apparently  continuous  and  homogene- 
ous structures  into  crowds  or  assemblages  of  many 
particles. 

Thus  the  apparently  steady  pressure  of  gases  is  now 
known  to  be  in  reality  the  violent  bombardment  of 
the  wall  of  the  containing  vessel  by  their  mole- 
cules; and  the  most  homogeneous  and  transparent 
crystal  is  revealed,  by  its  optical  properties,  as  an 
assemblage  of  very  minute  particles,  held  together  by 
forces  which  may  be  overcome  by  mechanical  or 
chemical  agencies.  Eegarded  from  this  point  of  view, 
our  knowledge  of  natural  objects  is  merely  statistical: 
it  deals  with  aggregates;  it  is  a  collective  knowledge. 
And  if  we  further  consider  that  the  sameness  of  the 
numberless  constituent  particles  is  by  no  means  proved, 
this  collective  knowledge  turns  out  to  be  merely  con- 
cerned with  averages :    it  is  statistical,  not  individual, 
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information 
knowledge 


which 


<  we  fieeto  to  possess;  it  i 
an    economist    may 


of    the 


of  a  society  or  of  the  properties  of  the 
"  mean "  man.  If  such  be  the  case,  the  theory  of 
large  numbers  and  the  calculus  of  probabilities  must 
be  applicable  and  useful  in  dealing  with  thoee 
phenomena  which,  through  their  minuteness  and  great 
number,  elude  our  detailed  examination. 

The  tirst  to  introduce  this  conception  of  treat- 
ing a  very  large  assembl^e  of  moving  things  by  the 
method  of  averages  was  Joule,'  who,  adopting  Daniel 
Bernoulli's  conception,  calculated  the  average  velocity 
which  a  particle  of  hydrogen  gas  must  possess  in 
order  to  explain  the  total  effect  which  shows  itself 
as  a  definite  gas  pressure  at  a  definite  temperature. 
Hia  result  was  that  this  averse  speed  must  be  6055 
feet  per  second  in  order  to  be  equal  to  the  pressure 
of  one  atmosphere  at  the  zero  temperature  of  ihe 
Centigrade  scale.  The  speed  of  the  particles,  however, 
cannot  be  assumed  to  be  equal,  owing  to  continual 
encounters ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  Clausius  and 
Clerk-Maxwell  for  introducing  the  more  refined  statis- 
tical methods  of  the  theory  of  probabilities.  They 
calculated  the  mean  free  path,  and  showwl  tliat 
former  calculations  of  the  average  speed  were  in  the 
main  correct.  The  kinetic  theory  of  gases  afforded  an 
opportimity  of  brilliantly  applj-ing  the  conceptions  of 
averages  or  means  and  of  the  differences  of  frequencies 
as  the  measure  of  the  probability  of  certain  occurrences. 
In  this  case — as  was  first  shown  by  Joule's  figures — we 

'  See  ivpra,  vol,  i.  p,  ^3^,  and  vol  u,  p,  110. 
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have  to  do  with  billions  and  trillions  of  particles,  moving 
with  velocities  varying  from  zero  to  many  thousands 
of  miles  per  second:  we  have  therefore  to  do  with 
niunbers  which  practically  mean  infinity — that  is  to 
say,  we  have  to  do  with  that  condition  of  things 
where  alone  the  laws  of  probability  become  strictly 
correct.^ 

In  this  case,  any  deductions  which  can  be  made  as  to 
the  average  condition  or  collective  behaviour  of  an  in- 
finitely large  ajssemblage  of  particles,  whose  individual 
members  move  about  with  infinitely  varying  velocities 
at  infinitely  varying  speeds  in  infinitely  varying  direc- 
tions, must  be  realised  in  the  well-known  laws  of 
gaseous  bodies  referring  to  pressure,  volimie,  expansion, 
molecular  structure,  and  heat,  assuming  the  latter  to  be 
merely  the  sensible  effect  on  our  nerves  of  very  numer- 
ous impingements  of  infinitesimally  small  particles.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  mathematical 
methods  applied  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  instances, 
that  the  average  behaviour  and  collective  properties  of 


1  p.  G.  Tait  (*Heat/  1884,  p. 
355)  says  :  "  It  is  to  Clausius  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  earliest 
approach  to  an  adequate  treatment 
of  this  question.  He  was  the  first 
to  take  into  account  the  collisions 
between  the  particles,  and  to  show 
that  these  did  not  alter  the  pre- 
viously obtained  results.  He  has 
also  the  great  credit  of  introducing 
the  statistical  methods  of  the 
theory  of  probabilities,  and  of  thus 
giving  at  least  approximate  ideas  as 
to  the  probable  length  of  the  mean 
free  path — i.e. ,  the  average  distance 
travelled  over  by  a  peulicle  before 


it  impinges  on  another,  and  thus   i  path." 


has  its  course  changed.  He  thus 
explains  also  the  slowness  of  diffu- 
sion of  gases,  and  their  very  small 
conductivity  of  heat.  Clerk-Max- 
well shortly  afterwards  improved 
the  theory  by  introducing,  also  from 
the  statistical  point  of  view,  the 
consideration  of  the  variety  of 
speed  at  which  the  different  par- 
ticles are  moving ;  Clausius  having 
expressly  limited  his  investigations 
by  assuming  for  simplicity  that  all 
move  with  equal  speed.  Clerk- 
Maxwell  explained  gaseous  friction, 
and  gave  a  more  definite  determina- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  mean  free 
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snch  mnvjng  crowtls  turn  out  to  be  exactly  thnae  laws 
K  which  Boyle,  Charles,  Gay-Lussae,  Daltoa,  and  Avogadro 
•1  "9-  had  found  out  by  direct  experiments  with  gaaeoua  bodiea. 
James  Cleric  -  ^[axweU  was  the  ^rat  to  recognise  the 
great  importance  of  the  atatiatical  methods,  and  to 
apply  them  in  an  exhaustive  manner.^  And  we  witneas 
here  the  same  spectacle  which  presented  itself  ia  the 
history  of  the  theory  of  prohabillties.  Problems  which 
are  to  iie  solved  hy  the  mere  application  of  a  few  ralea 
dictatefl  by  common-»enae  and  an  exercise  of  commoa 
loffic,  present  in  their  complexity  such  a  moltttode 
of  traps,  snares,  and  pitfalls,  that  it  required  the  aoc- 
cf«eive  application  of  the  highest  intellects  t*»  free  the 
reasonin)^  from  insidious  errors,  and  put  the  results  oa 


'  Thf  niiinn«r  in  which  Joule 
tiMit  wiUi  ifaa  proMeni  »f  a  \txge 
nnrwil  'if  mmiag  jArtiele*  in  hi* 
mvnHrir  »f  ISfil  •*><  run  RtHctt; 
(latiattaal,  imumueh  u  he  demit 
with  an  narage  veludtj  at  the 
molwnilm,  »oi  wumed  thai  nil  the 
tdoImuIm  nf  X  gM  KMived  with  the 
fiMiM  vel'ieity.  Claualiu,  in  hi* 
memuir  it  IS.'i?,  [nw)e  um  nf  m- 
aumptNffls  which  were  more  in 
eofifHrmit*  with  nature  i  be  hul. 
woordlom,  Ui  tmpUiy  lbs  oblenlus 
of  pr»b*Mllli«.  Clnk  ■  Haiwelt'a 
iMK'upatiuii  with  tlie  mibject  iUIm 

from  the  je«r  1866,  — '—  ' ' 

hit  pmlier,  "Illurtr 
DrniDiic  TTHNirT  nl  i 
(|>u1ill-lie<l  in  the  '  Plili.  Mag.,'  4th 
mnn,  "">1.  ni«.  p.  19,  ri«>rliil«il  in 
'HdeDtiflo  I'apeni.'  vol,  I.)  He 
ahnwMl  that  "the  Tetuciliea  are 
(1l*tHliut«iI  ftmoag  the  pvtJolea 
»«.w.li»^^*    ■■ 

li<rt» 


|e  trnm  0  Ui  m, 


Tlie    velovitiea 
liut  the  number 


(i(  thoae  hsTU^  gre>c  Telocitte*  b 
eomtnratitelj  mtiilL"  If  we  leave 
out  Jnole'a  inipertect  attempt  to 
■mplof  the  Htatutieal  method,  ons 
of  the  first  Kf^ie^ioim  of  tlw 
method  <vf  BTerageB  to  a  phjia- 
eal  pmbletD  ■■  to  be  fonod  in 
Sir  a.  a.  Stolue'e  paper  "On 
tlx  Cumpontlion  of  Sti^uaa  of 
Polariiied  Light  from  difiomt 
Sounvt"  ['Catnb.  Phil.  TVaoa..' 
1858),  where  he  ahows  "what 
will  be  the  average  effect  of  a  *er7 
great  number  of  speoal  toumta 
vl  ligbt ;  tbua  giving  one  of  the 
earlieet  illuntrBtiouH  of  the  uae, 
in  phfiic*.  uf  the  alatiatic>l  metboda 
nf  probabilities.  .  .  .  From  this 
point  of  Tiew  the  uniformity  of 
optical  phendmena  become*  qnite 
■lutlogoiu  to  the  Btatiitical  apeciM 
of  uniformity,  which  ii  now  found 
to  aocouBt  for  the  behariour  o(  the 
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80. 
Irreversi- 


undisputed  and  indisputable  bases.^  In  proportion  as 
this  has  been  done  the  calculated  results  have  proved 
to  be  in  closer  and  closer  accord  with  observed  facts.  I 
will  here  mention  only  one  of  the  latest  achievements 
in  this  line  of  research  and  reasoning.  Assuming — as 
the  atomic  and  kinetic  theories  do — that  all  external 
phenomena  of  bodies  can  be  reduced  to  the  collective 
or  mean  effect  of  a  practically  infinite  variety  of  tur- 
bulent movements  of  a  very  large  number  of  particles,  it 
must  be  possible  to  give  a  mechanical  explanation  of 
that  remarkable  property  of  all  phenomena  of  nature, 
first  noticed  by  Lord  Kelvin,  that  they  are  essentially  ^jJJ^' 
irreversible — i.e.,  that,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  they  p'''^*^- 
take  place  in  a  certain  direction  which  we  may  define  as 
an  equalisation  of  existing  differences  of  level,  tempera- 
ture, electric  pressure,  and  similar  inequalities.  In  order 
to  fix  this  remarkable  property  of  all  natural  phenomena, 
physicists  found  themselves  obliged  to  introduce,  along- 
side of  energy  and  mass  (which  are  both  assumed  to 
conserve  or  maintain  their  total  quantity),  a  third  some- 
thing which  is  the  measure  of  the  degree  in  which  an 
existing  distribution  of  mass  and  energy  can  be  con- 
sidered to  be  capable  of  external,  visible,  finite  activity 


^  Those  who  are  interested  in 
seeing  how  difficult  it  is  to  link 
together  the  common-sense  argu- 
ments of  the  theory  of  probabilities 
in  a  consistent  chain  of  unimpeach- 
able logic,  should  read  the  report 
on  the  various  attempts  to  prove 
Clerk-Maxwell's  law  (mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  note)  contained  in 
Prof.  O.  E.  Meyer's  'Kinetische 
Theorie  der  Gase '  (2nd  ed.,  Bresiau, 
1899),  especially  p.    46,  &c.,  and 

VOL.  II. 


'Mathematical  Appendix,'  p.  17; 
and  the  great  number  of  memoirs 
referred  to  on  p.  60  of  that  book. 
Nevertheless  Tait  speaks  of  the  still 
remaining  difficulties  in  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases  as  having  been 
"  greatly  enhanced  by  an  apparently 
unwarranted  application  of  the 
theory  of  probabilities  on  which 
the  statistical  method  is  based." 
('  Properties  of  Matter,'  2nd  ed., 
1890,  p.  291.) 

2  P 
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— i.e.,  of  its  availability  to  do  work.'  The  infinitesimally 
Bmall  motions  of  an  immense  crowd  may  be  exerted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  total  ap  to  a  Bnite  movement  per- 
ceptible to  our  senses  and  accessible  to  our  handling,  or 
they  may  so  mutually  annul  each  other  as  to  present  in 
their  finite  sum  and  aggregate  the  appearance  of  rest  and 
inaction,  however  turbulent  their  behaviour  might  appear 
to  an  observer  gifted  with  powers  of  perception  millions 
of  times  more  delicate  than  oiira.  Lord  Kelvin  intro- 
duced the  conception  of  the  availability  of  energy* 
Clausius  that  of  entropy  (or  energy  which  is  hidden 
away),  to  measure  this  condition  of  any  natural  system. 
Has  the  statistical  view  any  conception  to  put  at  the 
base  of  this  remarkable  property  of  natural  phenomena  ? 
It  has,   and   we  must  assign   to    Clerk  -  Maxwell '   the 


te. 


^  Or 


luprv,  cb«p.   viL   p.  128, 

('■-'■, 


'■  motivitj 
"  energy  for  motire  power "), 
thU  being  "tli«  posMHion,  tiie 
wte  of  which  ia  calUd  di«i- 
patioo.''  Sm  tuyra,  chap,  rii., 
p.  Its ;  klao  ThoiDioD  {Lord 
Kelvin),  'Popular  Addreeeet,'  voL 
i.  p.  III. 

•  The  contributiona  of  Clerk- 
Maiwcll  tu  this  topic  are  n«t«b[T 
two,  iDdepeodenll;  of  the  Iw^er 
view  which  he  took  of  ttatitticaJ, 
■a  compared  with  hiitorical.  koow- 
leilge,  of  which  I  treat  farther  on 
in  thia  chapl^.  First,  in  the  cod- 
clading  remark"  of  ha  treatiw  on 
the  -Theory  of  Heat'  ("On  the 
limitatian  of  the  Secon<)  Law  of 
ThenDa<t7naraica ")  he  introduced 
hia  (amoua  coDoeption  ut  a  "aort- 
ing  demon.'  the  DMaiuiDg  of  which 
fanciful  device  waa,  to  imprta*  upon 
the  (todent  of  the  djiiMnical  theory 
of    beat,   £nt    the  fact  that  the 


>f  our  Eenaea  ;  and  wcohI, 
that  the  rettoration  of  dil]W«aeea 
of  l«mpentui«,  or  of  availaHii^ 
of  energy,  ia  nroply  a  matter  irf 
airangement  or  order.  Dot  of  an 
inocaae  of  the  intrinsic  eoergj 
of  the  ■y«t«ia.  The  »ibjeci  hac 
been  freqaently  refertvd  U\  notaUy 
by  Loni  KelTin,  who  nyt  {"  On  the 
.Sorting  Demon  of  Clerk-MaiweH." 
Royal  Inatitulion.  February  1S79. 
Reprinted  in  *  Popular  Leclui^a 
and  Addremeo,'  vol.  L  p.  137,  &c|; 
"  Dinipation  of  energy  follows  in 
nature  frum  the  fortuitoiu  coo- 
coune  of  abODtt.  The  hat  rootiTity 
is  esKntially  not  re«torable  other- 
wiae  than  by  an  apncy  deafing 
with  indiTidual  atoon ;  aod  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  atoma 
lo  reatof*  motility  is  eneotially  a 
piticeM  of  anortment,  tending  du 
way  all  of  one  kind  or  ebai.  that 
way  all  of  aoother  kind  or  claaa" 
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^ 


credit  of  having  first  intlieated,  and  to  I'rof.  Boltzmaim' 
— aided  by  many  other  emiuent  natural  philoaophers 
- — that  of  having  definitely  established,  this  highly 
suggestive  explanation  or  illustration.  The  doctrine 
of   chances,   to   which    artifice    the    statistical    view    of 


(p.  13B).  "The  ooneeption  uf  the 
'  Eorliag  deoinD '  U  nierely  mechan' 
ii:il,  &nd  U  of  great  value  in  purely 
physical  science.  It  wu  nut  in- 
vented to  help  UB  to  d«al  with 
qiie«lioD<  regarding  the  influence 
of  life  and  mind  un  the  motions 
uf  matter,  ijueationa  eaoentially  !«■ 
yand  the  range  of  mere  dynaniica  " 
(p.  141).  The  other  coatributiou 
through  which  Clerk  -  Maxwell's 
name  has  become  celebrated  in  this 
coanectiaa  is  to  be  found  in  the 
so-called  Maxwell- Boltzmann  law 
of  the  (listribution  of  kinetic  energy 
in  a  mass  of  moving  partiolea. 
The  ditcuaaioD  of  tlie  subject 
dates  froui  the  first  memoir  of 
Clerk- Mai  well,  quoted  above  ;  and, 
after  Prof.  Boltzmann  had  treated 
of  the  same  Rubject  in  186S, 
and  Mr  Wal«on  in  1876,  Clerk- 
Maxwell  returued  to  it  in  a  paper 
"  Oo  Energy  in  a  System  of 
Material  PoinU "  ('Camb,  Phil. 
Soc,'  vol.  liL)  In  the  year  1SS4 
Prof.  Bryan  presented  the  Snd 
part  of  his  Report  on  "Our 
Knowledge  of  Thermodynamics " 
('Brit.  Assoc  Rep.,'  1SB4,  p.  84, 
Ac.],  in  nhich  he  gires  an  account 
of  all  the  different  iuveAtigatione 
referring  to  this  suhject,  up  to 
that  date.  Tim  van  followerl  by 
a  long  discussion  of  the  subject 
io  the  pages  of  'Nature'  (vol.  li.), 
in  which  UesBra  Bryan,  BokEmann, 
Burbury,  Culverweil,  Larmor,  and 
H.  W.  Watson  tiiuk  part,  and 
which  gave  Prof.  Boltzmann  the 
opportunity  of  pviug  a  final  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion  (p.  415). 

'  Prof.    BoltEmann's    investdgs- 
tiona  connect«d  with  the   secund 


law  of  thermodynamics  and  the 
kinetic  theory  of  ga«ea  cover  the 
last  thirty -five  years.  He  ban 
BUCOF«ded  in  putting  the  whole 
problem  more  and  more  into  a 
strictly  accuratCi  as  also  into  a 
popularly  intelligible,  form.  Un- 
fortunately his  V017  numerous  con- 
tributions ore  scattered  in  variou* 
periodical  publications,  and  have 
not  yet  appeared  in  a  collected 
edition.  Host  of  them  appeared  in 
the  Proceedings  and  Transaotions 
uf  the  Vienna  Academy,  among 
which  the  Address  delivered  on 
the  2Dth  May  1686  can  be 
apacially  recommended.  Since 
then,  and  after  the  oorreapondence 
in  'Nature'  referred  tn  in  the 
last  note,  he  has  published  hii 
lectures  'Torleaungen  tiber  Gas- 
Theorie '  (2  voU.,  Leipzig,  1888-88). 
He  tliere  (vol.  iL  p.  2fl0,  note) 
gives  a  list  of  the  most  important 
literature  on  the  subject,  and  also 
a  genera]  summary  regarding  the 
application  of  the  theory  of  prob- 
abilities to  the  distribution  of  the 
kinetic  energy  of  a  crowd  of 
moving  partidea.  In  this  con- 
nection he  also  deals  with  the 
conseiiuences  of  the  atomic  hy- 
pothesis, the  irreversibility  of  all 
natural  prooeascA,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  second  law  t«  the 
history  of  the  universe.  He  there 
says  (p.  2G3):  "The  fact  thai 
the  closed  system  of  a  linit« 
number  of  molecules,  if  it  liad 
originally  an  orderly  condition,  and 
has  then  lapsed  into  a  disorderly 
one,  must  finally,  attar  the  lapse 
civably  long  period, 
orderly  conditions,  is 
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phenomena  reduces  us,  distinguiahes  between  probable 
and  improbable  events  or  arrangemente  of  a  crowd 
of  elementa — i^.,  between  such  aa  are  of  an  average 
and  such  as  are  of  an  exceptional  character.  Any 
highly  improbable  arrangement — though  possible — will 
be  followed  by  a  gradual  settling  down  to  more  prob- 
able or  average  arrangements.  And  as  in  nature  yoa 
are  forced  to  introduce  the  conception  of  availability,  ao 
in  the  calculus  of  chances  you  can  introduce  a  certain 
mathematical  quantity  which  is  the  measure  of  the  proba- 
bility.    The  more  improbable,  i.e.,  exceptional,  the  begin- 


□ot  a  refutatitni,  but  >  confimisUoD, 
of  our  theory.  But  one  muit  nut 
coiuider  the  matter  tbtu :  aa  if 
twu  ga«e«  .  .  .  which  were  iaitislly 
uaiuiied,  then  b«c&iae  miieil,  after 
a  few  clay*  n^io  uniniicd,  th^o 
again  miied,  tc.  We  find,  rather, 
tbat  .  .  ■  only  after  t,  period 
which,  evBD  compared  with  10  10  '" 
yean,  ia  enormously  great,  a  per- 
ce|>tible  unmixiDg  would  lake  place. 
That  this  ia  practically  eijuiralent 
to  never,  we  see,  if  we  oonsider 
that  in  thia  period  there  would 
be,  aoeording  to  the  lawa  of  prob- 
ability, many  years  in  which,  by 
mere  chnDce.  all  tbe  inhalntanta  of 


the 


A  building! ;  whereas 
e  companiea  are  in  ao 
good  on  agreement  with  facta  that 
they  do  not  consider  auch  cases  at 
all.     If  even  a  much  utialler  iui- 

Erobabilitj    were    not    practically 
lentical  with  imjxMaibility,  nobody 


latter  agun  by  day."  And  further 
{p.  266)  r  "  If  we,  therefore,  repre- 
sent tbe  world  under  the  figure  of 
■n  enormously  targe  mechanical 
ijateni,   compoaed    of   enormously 


atoDU,  which  started 
from  a  very  perfectly  ordered 
condition,  and  exist  still  mainly 
in  an  orderly  condition,  we  arrive 
at  consequenceg  which  actually 
itand  in  perfect  harmony  with 
observed  facta";  and  (p.  258), 
"  That  in  nature  the  transition 
from  a  ])robab1e  to  an  improbable 
condition  does  not  happen  aa  fre- 
quently as  the  reverse,  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  OMumption  of  a 
very  improbable  initial  state  of  the 
whole  surrounding  universe,  in 
consequence  of  which  any  arbitrary 
system  of  interacting  bodiea  is,  in 
general,  in  an  improbable  condition 
to  begin  with.  But  one  might 
say,  tliat  here  and  there  the 
trannition  from  probabte  to  im- 
probable conditions  must,  after 
all.  be  obAervable.  .  .  .  From  the 
numbem  regarding  the  inconceiv- 
ably great  isrity  of  a  transition 
from  probable  to  improbable  con- 
ditions, happening  in  obeervable 
dimensions  and  during  an  ob- 
servable period,  it  i«  explained 
bow  such  a  process  within  what 
we,  oosmologically,  call  a,  single 
world,  or,  specially,  our  world,  ia 
«o  extremely  rare  tbat  any  experi- 
ence of  it  in  excluded." 
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ning  you  choose,  the  greater  your  distance  from  the 
average  or  most  probable  condition  into  which,  in  the 
long-run,  things  must  settle  down;  the  more  play  for 
the  equalising  and  levelling  down  of  coming  events. 
The  world — or  at  least  that  part  of  the  world  accessible 
to  our  observation,  and  the  playground  of  our  activity — 
shows  a  large  amount  of  available  energy,  or,  expressed 
in  a  purely  statistical  manner,  it  started  from  a  highly 
improbable  condition,  and  it  is  descending  or  running 
down  into  a  more  probable  or  average  condition.  The  ^^  si. 
doctrine  of  availability  or  of  its  reverse,  of  entropy  ^||^Jj 
— i.e.,  of  the  loss  of  availability — turns  out  to  be  a  p«>i»biuty. 
theorem  of  probabilities;  and  the  refined  mathematical 
researches  of  Prof.  Boltzmann  and  others  show  that 
these  two  conceptions  can  be  made  to  cover  each  other. 
Moreover,  we  can  bring  home  to  the  popular  under- 
standing the  difiference  between  the  exceptional  con- 
dition, with  its  large  amount  of  available  energy,  and 
the  average  condition,  with  its  large  amount  of  self- 
destructive  and  wasted  energy  (or  entropy),  by  the 
simile  of  order  and  disorder.  For  every  arrangement  of 
a  crowd  of  things  or  beings  which  is  orderly,  there  are 
innumerable  arrangements  which  are  disorderly;  every 
one  knows  how  easily  the  orderly  arrangement  lapses 
into  disorder,  and  nobody  expects  by  mere  haphazard 
or  chance  movements  to  produce  order  out  of  disorder. 
There  are  thousands  of  ways  by  which  a  stone  can  fall 
from  the  peak  of  a  mountain  to  the  lower  levels,  but 
only  one  direction  which  would  take  it  up  again  to  the 
top.  A  tree  has  been  suggested  as  the  picture  of  the 
course  that  natural  movements  take :  for  the  one  position 
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in  the  tnink,  where  all  branches  and  all  roots  meet, 
there  are  in  both  directions  nuniberleBa  wayB  of  rami- 
fication or  dissipation  into  the  twigs  or  the  root-fibrea. 
The  statietical  view  measures  the  chances  of  an  orderly 
arrangement  compared  with  disorder,  of  a  commanding 
unique  position  compared  with  the  average  or  mean 
position,  by  saying  the  odds  are  infinity  to  one  against 
it.  The  orderly  exceptional  position  and  arrangement 
of  a  crowd  does  not  possess  more  actual  energy,  but  its 
energj-  is  directed,  arranged,  it  has  become  available — 
get-at-able. 

And  what  is  it  that  changes  disorder  into  order  ?  It 
•1  is  a  process  of  selection.  Maxwell  imsgined  a  sorting 
demon  endowed  with  powers  of  perceiving  and  dividing 
the  immeasurably  small  movements  of  a  gaseous  body — 
i.e.,  of  a  crowd  oE  particles  in  turbulent  to  and  fro  move- 
ment. Such  a  being  could,  by  mere  selection  and 
separation  of  the  slow  and  fast  moving  particles,  bring 
order  into  disorder,  converting  the  unavailable  energy 
into  available  energy.  It  would  be  a  process  of  mere 
sifting  and  arranging,  such  as  ia  apparently  carried  out 
in  the  living  creation  and  by  organic  structures.^  And 
Maxwell  went  a  step  further,  and  conceived  the  idea 
I   TheinflueuGeoi 


'  See  lupra,  chnp.  i.  p.  137,  Dote, 
where  the  aeleclire  kcUod  of  certtuu 
orgutiaioa  ia  referml  to  in  connec- 
tion with  Prof.  Japp'g  Aildre«a  to 
tlie  Brit.  Aaauc.  b  1S98.  Lord  Kel- 
vin wjB  ("On  the  DisBipition  of 
Eaergy."  1882,  'Popular  Lecture« 
and  AddresBse,'  vol.  li.  p.  403,  tc. ) : 
"It  ia  conceivable  that  aaiouLt  life 
might  have  the  attribute  of  ueing 
the  heat  of  aurrouading  matter,  at 
ita  natursl  temperature,  at  a  eource 
o(  energy  for  mechanical  efi^l.  .  .  , 


nimal  or  vegetable 

infinitely  beyond 
the  tange  of  any  acientiflc  inquiry 
hitherto  intAred  on.  Ita  power  of 
directing  the  motion!  of  moving 
particles,  in  the  demonstrated  doily 
miracle  of  our  human  free-will,  and 
m  the  growth  of  generation  aft«r 
generation  of  plants  from  a  single 
seed,  are  infinitely  different  from 
any  possible  result  of  the  fortuitous 
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that,  after  all,  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  of  natural 
phenomena  and  natural  things  may  be  only  statistical, 
not  historical  or  individual.  "In  dealing,"  he  says,^ 
"  with  masses  of  matter,  while  we  do  not  perceive  the 
individual  molecules,  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  the 
statistical  method  of  calculation,  and  to  abandon  the 
strict  dynamical  method  in  which  we  follow  every 
motion  by  the  calculus.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
inquire  how  far  those  ideas  about  the  nature  and  the 
methods  of  science  which  have  been  derived  from 
examples  of  scientific  investigation  in  which  the 
dynamical  method  is  followed,  are  applicable  to  our 
actual  knowledge  of  concrete  things,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  of  an  essentially  statistical  nature,  because  no 
one  has  yet  discovered  any  practical  method  of  tracing 
the  path  of  a  molecule,  or  of  identifying  it  at  different 
times."  And  elsewhere^  he  says:  "The  statistical 
method  of  investigating  social  questions  has  Laplace 
for  its  most  scientific  and  Buckle  for  its  most  popular 


1  *  Theory  of  Heat,'  8th  ed.,  p. 
329. 

a  'Life  of  Clerk .  Maxwell  by 
Campbell  and  Oarnett.'  Chap.  xiy. 
contains  a  paper  with  the  title, 
"Does  the  progress  of  Physical 
Science  tend  to  give  any  advantage 
to  the  opinion  of  Necessity  (or 
Determinism)  over  that  of  the 
Contingency  of  Events  and  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will?"  In  it  (p. 
435)  there  occurs  the  following 
passage :  "  The  doctrine  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  when  ap- 
plied to  living  beings,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  soul  of  an 
animal  is  not,  like  the  mainspring 
of  a  watch,  the  motive  power  of 
the  body,  but  that  its  function  is 


rather  that  of  a  steersman  of  a 
vessel  —  not  to  produce,  but  to 
regulate  and  direct,  the  animal 
powers."  He  then  speaks  of  the 
"powerful  effect  on  the  world  of 
thought"  which  the  developments 
of  molecular  science  are  likely  to 
have,  considering  the  "most  im- 
portant effect  on  our  way  of  think- 
ing to  be  that  it  forces  on  our 
attention  the  distinction  between 
two  kinds  of  knowledge,  which 
we  may  call  for  convenience  the 
Dynamical  and  Statistical."  The 
paper  from  which  the  extracts  in 
the  text  are  taken  is  dated  1873. 
Clerk-Maxwell  was  then  forty-one 
years  of  age. 


dteaeteristi^  Mid  tfae  uaaba  «l  pcnons  bninng  tlic 
([imp  it  M(  down  onder  tliat  efaanctcnstie.  Una  ii 
the  nw  maloiil  Iram  whkii  tlie  sUtat  codnrons 
to  dednoe  genenl  theoraa*  in  ■otaobgy.  Other 
MadeoU  of  tranm  nature  proeeed  oo  a  diSbrenk 
plan.  They  obaerve  individtuU  men,  aaoertaiB  Ibeir 
hiftory,  axuiljse  tlieir  motives,  and  onnpate  tiuir  ez- 
p«ctittj(jn  of  what  ibey  will  do  with  their  actual  cod- 
duet  .  .  .  However  imperfect  this  study  of  man  may 
be  in  practice,  it  iit  evidently  the  only  perfect  method  in 
principle.  ...  If  we  betake  otmelvm  to  the  statistical 
meth/K),  we  do  m  confessing  that  we  are  onabie  to 
follow  the  details  of  each  iDdividual  case,  and  expecting 
that  tJio  effectA  of  widespread  causes,  though  very  differ- 
ent in  each  individual,  will  produce  an  average  result  on 
the  whole  nation,  from  the  study  of  which  we  may 
eittimate  the  cliaracter  and  propeneitieB  of  an  imaginary 
Ijeing  called  the  Mean  Man.  Now,  if  the  molecular 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  Ixidies  is  true,  all  our 
knowlud(|!o  of  matter  is  of  <i  statistical  kind.  A  con- 
Htituent  molecule  of  a  body  has  properties  very  different 
from  those  of  the  body  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
SDiallcHL  portion  of  a  body  which  we  can  discern  con- 
siiiLH  of  a  vast  number  of  molecules,  and  all  we  can 
learn  about  the  group  of  molecules  is  statistical  in- 
formation. .  .  .  Hence  those  uniformities  which  we  ob- 
iinrve  in  our  C3C[)eriiiient8  with  quantities  of  matter  con- 
taining millions  of  millions  of  molecules  arc  imiformities 
of  thu  same  kind  us  thoHo  explained  by  Laplace  and 
wondered   at    by  lluckle,  arising  from  the  slumping  to- 
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gether  of  multitudes  of  cases,  each  of  which  is  by  no 
means  uniform  with  the  others.  .  .  .  Much  light  may 
be  thrown  on  some  of  these  questions  by  the  consider- 
ation of  stability  and  instability.  When  the  state  of 
things  is  such  that  an  infinitely  small  variation  of  the 
present  state  will  alter  only  by  an  infinitely  small 
quantity  the  state  at  some  future  time,  the  condition 
of  the  system,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion,  is  said  to  be 
stable;  but  when  an  infinitely  small  variation  in  the 
present  state  may  bring  about  a  finite  difference  in  the 
state  of  the  system  in  a  finite  time,  the  condition  of  the 
system  is  said  to  be  unstable.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
existence  of  imstable  conditions  renders  impossible  the 
prediction  of  future  events,  if  our  knowledge  of  the 
present^state  is  only  approximate  and  not  accurate.  It 
has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart  that 
physical  stability  is  the  characteristic  of  those  systems 
from  the  contemplation  of  which  determinists  draw  their 
arguments,  and  physical  instability  that  of  those  living 
bodies,  and  moral  instability  ^  that  of  those  developable 
souls  which  furnish  to  consciousness  the  conviction  of 
free-wiU."  * 


^  There  is  an  awkward  miBprint 
in  the  first  edition  of  'The  Life,' 
which  is  corrected  in  the  second 
edition. 

^  Clerk  -  MazweU  frequently  re- 
verts to  this  subject,  in  an  article 
on  "  Molecules,"  contributed  to  the 
ninth  edition  of  the  'Ency.  Brit.' 
(reprinted  in  *  Scientific  Papers/ 
vol.  ii.),  he  contrasts  historical  and 
statistical  knowledge  as  follows  (p. 
373) :  "  The  modem  atomists  have 
adopted  a  method  which  is,  I 
believe,  new  in  the  department  of 


mathematical  physics,  though  it 
has  long  been  in  use  in  the  section 
of  statistics.  When  the  working 
members  of  Section  F  (of  the  Brit. 
Assoc)  get  hold  of  a  report  of  the 
census,  or  any  other  document  con- 
taining the  numerical  data  of 
economic  and  social  science,  they 
begin  by  distributing  the  whole 
population  into  groups  according  to 
age,  income-tax,  education,  religious 
belief,  or  criminal  convictions.  The 
number  of  individuals  is  far  too 
great  to  aUow  of  their  tracing  the 


«02 


iicfEnwic  iBOCOffi: 


vi0:^>ii  fA  fMionl  ytf$fA»»»s  uxi  the  nosiBtieal  manner  of 
d^^liA^  wiib  Umm  civjnrds  of  wmrn^  fMortieks.  kftTe  tfaos 
UiiirfAw:0sd  into  natanJ  piiik«opbT  two  di^tinel  and  nord 
er^im^i/femtioni  not  knoim  to  fonuer  ages :  firsts  the  con- 
nuUimtif/ti  tbat  our  knowledge  of  things  and  phenomena 
in  ttaUnrfs  m  not  historical,  bat  that  it  is  that  d  the 
Uii^n  or  avt^mge  and  of  the  total  effects  prodnced  bj  an 
iniioens^lj  lar)^  number  of  flini^j  imperceptible  events 
upon  our  itenses  which  are  too  coarse  to  receive  €fr  deal 
with  individual  occurrences ;  secondlj,  the  consideration 
tliat  our  knowledge  is  not  pnrelj  mechanical,  inasmuch 


in  tfrAnf  Vf  rndum  tkmr  klxMir 
w\i\un  hurnMs  llmiu,  ttMj  cyioeeo- 
truus  t\tmr  MiUsntitm  tm  *  «ni»Il 
utiut^jtr  iff  MtlSdAl  is^tftijm.  The 
viu^iDl^  Dumljer  r/f  iii4indttft]»  io 
MAn  fsrtfuit.  Mid  lUfi  th«  Turyiog 
iiUt«  f/f  ««ch  indiirMuAl,  is  the 
^frititMry  tlMUitn  fn/ta  which  they 
work.  Thin,  of  tumn;  Uk  not  the 
only  m«!th/¥l  of  ntudyinf^  hunum 
riAtur*;,  We  tOAy  o^jnerre  the  <yin- 
rluct  of  indivi/luftl  men  and  cfimjiare 
It  with  thftt  c^niduct  which  tbeir 
\frHy\ttun  character  and  their  preiient 
cfrcurnittariceM,  according  t/»  the  best 
exUttii((  theory,  would  lead  ua  to 
n%\t*ifX.  Thr^e  who  jiractiiie  this 
rnothoil  endeavour  to  improve  their 
knowlerl((e  of  the  elements  of 
human  nature  in  much  the  same 
way  an  an  aNtn>nomer  corrects  the 
elements  of  a  nlanet  hy  comparing 
its  actual  piMition  with  that  de* 
dueed  from  the  received  elements. 
The  Htudy  of  human  nature  by 
parentN  and  HchrKilmasters,  by  his* 
UiHanM  and  Mtatesmen,  is,  there* 
fore,  to  be  dlNtinguished  from  that 
(:arrie4l  on  by  registrars  and  tabu* 
lators,  and  by  those  statesmen  who 
put  their  faith  in  figures.    The  one 


I 


may  be  called  the  historical  and 
the  other  the  statistical  method. 
The  equatioDs  of  dymunics  com- 
plete expreas  the  Uws  of  the 
bistoncal  method  as  applied  to 
matter,  bat  the  application  of  thew 
equations  implies  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  the  data.  Bat  the 
smallest  portion  of  matter  which 
we  can  lubject  to  experiment  con- 
sists of  millions  of  molecales,  not 
one  of  which  ever  becomes  sensible 
to  us.  We  cannot)  therefore,  ascer- 
tain the  actual  motion  of  any  one 
of  these  molecules  ;  so  that  we  are 
obliged  to  abandon  the  strict  his- 
torical method  of  dealing  with  large 
groups  of  molecules.  The  data  of 
the  itaiistical  method,  as  applied  to 
molecular  science,  are  the  sums  of 
large  numbers  of  molecular  quan- 
tities. In  studying  the  relations 
between  quantities  of  this  kind,  we 
meet  with  a  new  kind  of  regularity, 
the  regularity  of  averages,  which 
we  can  depend  upon  quite  suffi- 
ciently for  all  practical  purposes, 
but  which  can  make  no  claim  to 
that  character  of  absolute  precision 
which  belongs  to  the  laws  of 
abstract  dynamics." 
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as  besides  the  purely  mechanical  movements  and  their 
summation,  it  must  contain  a  reference  to  the  nature  of 
our  own  faculties — a  principle  which  indicates  to  what 
extent  the  elementary  movements  come  under  our  control 
or  escape  it.  There  must  be  a  principle  which  measures 
the  availability  and  usefulness — for  our  powers — of  natural 
processes,  marking  off  what  is  orderly  for  our  senses  and 
accessible  to  our  powei:s,  from  what  is  disorderly  and  in- 
accessible. This  principle  the  founders  of  the  science  of 
Thermodynamics— r-Rankine,  Clausius,  and  Thomson — had 
empirically  established;  Thomson  having  foreseen  its 
far-reaching  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature  and 
the  applications  of  industry.      The  statistical  view  of  . 

natural   phenomena   forced   upon  us  by    atomism   and  iSd  m^^. 
kinetics   has   shown  us  that  it  is   not    a   purely   me-  l^gj.''^'" 
chanical^  principle.     It  is  one  belonging  to  the  theory 
of    averages    and   probability.      The   scientific   view  of 
nature  is   thus,  as   Clerk-Maxwell  says,  neither  purely 
historical  nor  purely  mechanical — it  is  statistical.^ 

To  this  view  of  the  scientific  treatment  of  natural 
phenomena  Clerk-Maxwell  has  attached  a  further  con- 


84. 


^  Clerk-Maxwell,  in  a  review  of 
Tait'8  **Thermodynamic8"  (*Scien. 
tific  Papers,'  vol.  ii.  p.  670) :  **  The 
truth  of  the  second  law  is  therefore 
a  statistical,  not  a  mathematical, 
truth,  for  it  depends  on  the  fact 
that  the  bodies  we  deal  with  consist 
of  millions  of  molecules,  and  that 
we  never  can  get  hold  of  single 
molecules." 

'  Any  one  who  has  had  occasion 
to  observe  the  internal  work  of  any 
large  industrial  or  manufacturing 
organisation,  will  have  noticed  the 
twofold  way  in  which  important 
occurrences  are  looked  at  by  the 


commercial  and  the  technical 
chiefs.  As  regularity  is  in  many 
instances  the  condition  of  success, 
any  break  of  its  routine  is  care- 
fully  examined  and  criticised.  In 
such  cases  the  technical  man  will 
look  to  the  proximate  mechanical 
causes  for  an  explanation,  whereas 
the  commercial  man,  unable  to 
reflect  on  the  technical  and  mechani- 
cal conditions  of  the  special  case, 
will  always  refer  to  his  statistics  of 
the  past  as  a  guide  in  judging  the 
immediate  difficulty  that  is  before 
him. 
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idderation,  which  is  interesting  inasmncii  as  rC  shows 
that  that  which  I  called  above  the  inv^se  method  of 
statistics  does  not  involve  ideas  identical  with  those 
whidi  the  diirect  method  —  as  applied  in  ordinaiy 
ecmomic  and  social  statistics — involves.  In  the  direct 
processes  of  statistics,  which  we  may  class  tmdi»  the 
all-case  or  ennnierative  method,  we  riaev  from  a  large 
number  of  individual  facts  and  data  which  aze  all 
different,  to  the  conception  of  certain  oniform  avKage*, 
to  recnrring,  or  continnonslf  and  slowly  changing,  totak^ 
snch  as  we  handle  daily  in  sciences  Eke  meteorologyr 
in  moral,  economic,  and  indnstnal  statistscsL  The 
averages  are  nowhere  represented  by  the  individaals, 
and  the  r^nlarity  of  the  totals  does  not  appesr  in 
dealing  with  single  instances,  or  with  such  restnctcd 
numbers  as  come  nnder  the  personal  control  of  any 
of  ns ;  hence  the  general  nselessness  of  statistics  in 
handling  individual  cases  or  predicting  special  occur- 
rences, Bnt  the  statistical  view  of  natural  phenomena, 
as  appliefl  to  the  atomic  constitution  of  bodies,  leads 
ns  nltimately  U)  the  conception  that  the  smallest  con- 
stitnents  of  matter,  the  atoms,  exhibit  a  regularity  and 
recurrent  uniformity  of  structure  which  reminded  Sir 
John  Ilerschel  of  manufactured  articles.  The  attempt 
to  redius/fi  the  somewhat  numerous  types  of  these  ulti- 
mate elements  Uf  purely  geometrical  configurations  of 
the  hfjfjfKy^emnffMH  elements  of  one  substance  has  indeed 
failcf],  though  it  is  being  continually  revived  But 
allowing  that  there  exist  some  sixty  or  seventy  distinct 
fonns  (tf  Tnatt>er  or  atomic  structures,  these  structures 
w^rrri  Ut  Ixj  alike  and   stable  wherever  we   meet  with 
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(hem ;  our  observations  ranging  over  very  lai-ge  distances 
in  space  and  time,  from  the  pai'ticleB  immediately  before 
us  in  artiBcial  Hanies  to  the  vibrations  of  atoms  of  distant 
stars,  which  must  have  taken  millions  of  yeara  to  reach 
ns.  "  I  do  not  think,"  says  Clerk-Maxwell/  "  that  the 
perfect  identity  which  we  observe  between  different  por- 
tions of  the  same  kind  of  matter  can  be  explained  on  the 
statistical  principle  of  the  stability  of  the  averages  of 
large  numbers  of  quantities,  each  of  which  may  differ 
from  the  mean,  .  .  .  For  if  the  molecules  of  some  sub- 
stance, such  as  hydrogen,  were  of  sensibly  greater  mass 
than  others,  we  have  the  means  of  producing  a  separation 
between  molecules  of  different  masses,  and  in  this  way 
we  should  be  able  to  produce  two  kinds  of  hydrogen, 
cue  of  which  would  be  somewhat  denser  than  the  other. 
•As  this  cannot  be  done,  we  must  admit  that  the  equality 
which  we  assert  to  exist  between  the  moleeiUea  of  hydro- 


Theory  uf  Heat,'  p.  S29,  kc. 
Vt.  also  muij  pasaogea  in  the 
■rtjclea  on  "  Atom,"  "  Moleoule." 
ion  ot  Bodies,"  &C.,  re- 
printeil  in  the  second  Tiilunie  of 
'Scientific  Papera';  titter  alia,  p. 
483:  "But  the  equality  of  the 
constants  of  the  molecules  is  a  tact 
of  a  very  different  order.  It  arisen 
from  a  [larticular  distribution  uf 
matter,  a  collocation,  to  use  the  ei- 
prenniun  of  Dr  Chalmem,  of  things 
which  ne  bave  no  difficulty  in 
imaginiog  to  have  been  arran);ed 
othK^ine.  But  many  uf  the 
ordinary  instanceB  of  collocation  are 
•djustmenla  of  constantA,  which  are 
not  only  arbitrary   '      ' '   " 


but    i 


^^    poin 
^m    are 


Illy 

lodo 

are  beneScial  to  living  beings,  and 

therefore  inatancea  of  benevolent 


design,  it  is  re]ilied  that  those  varia- 
tions which  are  not  oouducire  to 
the  growth  and  multiplication  ot 
living  beings  tend  to  tbeir  destruc- 
tion, and  Co  the  removal  thereby  of 
the  evidence  of  any  adjuatment  not 
beneficial.  The  constitution  of  an 
atom,  however,  is  such  et>  to  render 
it,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  iudepend- 
ent  of  all  the  dangers  arising  from 
the  struggle  for  existeooe.  Plaus- 
ible reasons  may,  no  doubt,  be  as- 
signed for  believing  that  if  the 
oimstanla  had  varied  from  alum  to 
abim  through  any  seasible  range, 
the  bodies  formed  by  aggregatea  ot 
such  atoms  would  not  have  been  lo 
well  fitted  for  the  construction  of 
the  world  as  the  bodies  which 
actually  exist.  But  as  we  have 
no  eigierieuce  of  bodies  formed  of 
such  variable  atoms,  this  must  re- 
main a  bare  conjecture." 


] 
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gen  applies  to  each  individual  molecule,  and  iiot  merely 
to  the  average  of  groups  o(  millionB  of  molecules." 
And  Clerk-Maxwell  goes  on  to  show  how  the  fact  that 
the  molecules '  "  all  fall  into  a  limited  number  of  classes 
or  species  with  no  intermediate  links  ...  to  connect 
one  species  with  another  liy  uniform  gradation,  produces 
that  kind  of  speculation  with  which  we  have  become  so 
familiar  under  the  name  of  theories  of  evolution,  it  being 
quite  inappUcable  to  the  case  of  the  molecules.  The 
individuals  of  each  species  *  of  molecules  are  like  tuning- 
forks  all  tuned  to  concert  pitcli,  or  like  watches  regulated 
to  solar  tima"* 

■   ■  Theory-  of  He»t, '  p,  330, 

'  Ibid.,  p.  331. 

'  The pawuMquoUH  from  Clerk- 
Maxwell  •  wntinita,  uid  the  iofer- 
eaoe»  dntwn  b;  hloi,  nere  criticuBd 
hy  Cliflbrd  ia  >  Iwtura  delivered 
ID  lg7i  with  the  title,  "The 
First  ind  the  L««t  CatMtmphe. 
A  CritJaiHin  of  name  receut  Specula- 
tions about  the  Duration  of  the 
Universe"  (reprinted  in  'Lectures 
and  Eaitays,'  vol.  i.  p.  191  ujit.] ;  and. 
quite  reoently,  Prat.  Ward  has,  in 
bis  QiObrd  lectures,  reviewed  both 
Maxwell's  and  Clifford's  argumenU 
('Naturalism  and  AgnosijciEQi,'  vol. 
i.  p.  M,  &C.)  An  Prof.  Ward  sajs, 
the  ideas  ol  Herschel  aud  Clerk- 
Hatwell  "  are  far  niore  due  t»  theo- 
logical ttal  than  to  the  bare  logic  of 
tJie  facta."  It  is,  therefore,  out  of 
place  to  diicusa  here  Oie  philoKiphi- 
cal  conxequenoes  of  the  ideas  of  the 
inunutslqlity  or  of  ^e  gradual 
evoluljuti  of  the  ultiuiate  elemeiits 
of  matter.  In  a  former  chapter 
(tee  pp.  390  tgo.  and  360,  note,  of 
this  volume)  1  referred  to  the 
theoriet  of  the  evolutJoo  of  tJie 
difhrent  chemical  elemenle  as 
iVy  have  been  put  forward  by 
(wicnu  adentific  aui^oritiee.    The 


inieresi  which  attaches  to  the  pas- 
tagea  quoted  from  Clerk-Maxwell 
is,  that  in  them,  for  the  first  time, 
an  instanoe  was  given  of  the 
ap^licatioQ  of  ftatistical  method* 
in  the  domain  of  abstract  sdence. 
The  reader  maj  gather  from  a 
perusal  of  the  writings  mentioned 
above,  as  also  of  the  preeent 
and  foregoing  cliaptera  of  this 
bistoTj,  that  there  is  an  inherent 
contradiction  [or  as  Eant  would 
say,  antiuomf)  between  the  logi- 
cal methods  and  the  bigbcHt  ob- 
jecte  of  Bcientific  reasoning.  The 
methods  all  tend  in  the  direction 
of  reducing  existing  differmoes  in 
the  things  and  phenomena  of  ni ' 
to  s  small  number  of  data  wnjcn 
are  easilj  grasped  and  calculated, 
whereas  the  observatiou 
natural  forces  increasicgly  upon  v. 
the  eiistenoe  of  ever  greater  dider- 
encea,  changn.  and  varieties.  The 
question  presenta  itself.  Is  it  likely 
IJiataprocBH  thejoindplenf  which 
is  UDiSca.l4on  and  simplification,  will 
ever  lead  lo  a  eompn^nsioD  of 
that  which  increasinglj  rcreaU 
itaelf  to  be  io&iutelir  comiJei  and 
varying  1  Dr  termor  1 
remarks  whicb  bt«r  on  Uiia  rabject 
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The  progress  of  modem  science  has,  however,  given  ss. 
a  great  impetus  to  the  development  of  statistical  or  J^*J^' 
enumerative  methods,  and  notably  to  the  graphical 
registration  of  these  results,  through  the  importance 
which  the  phenomena  of  variation  attained  in  all  theories 
of  evolution,  and  chiefly  in  those  based  upon  natural 
selection.  Quetelet  had  already  pointed  to  the  study  of 
the  maxima  of  the  possible  deviations  from  the  mean  and 
average,  as  of  special  interest  and  value.  Nevertheless, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  aspect  unfolded  in  the 
writings  of  Quetelet  and  his  followers  was  the  idea  of 
uniformity  and  average  sameness.  The  conception  of 
change  and  development  did  not  fit  naturally  and  logi- 
cally  into  their  scheme.^       It   was  not  till  after  the 


(*iEther  and  Matter,*  p.  288): 
**The  processes  by  which  our  con- 
ception of  the  uniformity  of  Nat- 
ure is  obtained  essentially  involve 
averaging  of  effects,  and  lose  their 
efficacy  long  before  the  individual 
molecule  is  reached.  Mechanical 
determinateness  thus  need  not  in- 
volve molecular  determinateness ; 
then  why  should  either  of  them 
involve  determination  in  the  en- 
tirely distinct  province  of  vital 
activity  ?  .  .  .  Every  vital  process 
may  conceivably  be  correlated  with 
a  mechanical  process,  as  to  its  pro- 
gress, just  to  that  extent  to  which 
it  is  possible  experimentally  to 
follow  it,  without  lending  any 
countenance  to  a  theory  that  would 
place  its  initiation  under  the  control 
of  any  such  system  of  mechanical 
relations.  In  other  terms,  there  is 
room  for  complete  mechanical  co- 
ordination of  all  the  functions  of  an 
organism,  treated  as  an  existing 
material  system,  without  requiring 
any  admission  that  similar  prin- 
ciples are  supreme   in    the    more 


remote  and  infinitely  complex 
phenomena  concerned  in  growth 
and  decay  of  structure." 

^  A  fate  overtook  the  theories  and 
writings  of  Quetelet  and  Buckle 
similar  to  that  which  I  had  occasion 
to  notice  above  in  referring  to  the 
great  work  of  A.  von  Humboldt. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  evolu- 
tionist movement,  prepared  by 
Lamarck,  von  Baer,  Spencer,  and 
others,  centring  in  Darwin,  the 
staticflJ  or  morphological  view  had 
in  every  department  of  science  to 
give  way  to  the  kinetic  or  genetic 
view.  This  explains  why  some 
names,  once  celebrated,  like  Hum- 
boldt and  Buckle,  sank  rapidly 
into  oblivion.  Grant  AUen,  in 
his  somewhat  one-sided  but  spirited 
monograph  on  Darwin  ('  English 
Worthies,'  1888),  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  this.  I  give  here  the 
striking  passage,  reserving  for  the 
sequel  of  this  work  the  liberty  to 
difier  in  detail  from  much  in  it 
that  is  too  drastically  expressed : 
*'  There  is  no  department  of  human 
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pulilioatioii  of  Iho  '  Origin  of  Species '  that  the  phenomena 
of  variutiuu — i.t.,  of  delation  from  the  existing  type 
01  iivorHge — torvtni  themeelv^  upon  naturalista  and 
HUtielioians  aa  r«<iiurin^  to  be  specially  observed,  de- 
aoribed.  aud  accounted  for.  Since  that  time  a  new 
tuanth  o!  science  has  sprung  up,  uuknonni  before  even 
by  ikauie- — the  study  of  variation  in  nature.  This,  as  we 
have  seeu  in  a  foruivr  chapter,  is  one  of  the  greac  and 
iiuportaul  aspects  of  nature  brought  prominenlly  before 
the  thiukiog  naturalist  by  Darwin's  and  Wallace's  dis- 
Coveritt*.  and  strongly  niged  forward  by  the  independent 
arguments  of  Mr  Herbert  Spencer.  It  involves  the 
grettt  problems  of  Inheritance  and  Aiiaptatiou.  ^Iiat 
ai'O  the  facts,  and  what  the  causes  of  variatiDn,  of  the 
moving  and  propelling  principle  in  natural  selection  and 
evolution  ?  The  latter  is  a  phmological  problem — the 
former  is  one  of  sUtisCics. 

Ihuugbt  or  huuiBD  kction  which  ktioD  oi  the  d^nuiuc  uid  kinetic 
evolutiuniua  tskirea  nuctl;  wUen  eleniuit  in  oiuTBrHl  nature 
il  oUiotl  beEoni  (be  mJicoI  oi  tb*      Sinncer    uxl    HartnwDO,   Haeck*! 


(ac   to  Bi>c*k]  of  aU  Um   UUie*! 
|ir«-itowuuui      '"        "'        ■■'■  ■ 


tiuauy   thaoriw  iaA  furtji  b«nt 
muia  Com*  «!»  Mt  lMrtk<riA  * 


iv«ly  to  bo  h 


»  U>w~lo  |£m  «h1  ahMMK  of  *h» 

hi^  ;  avan  Mill  tuiuwU.— hm^iu* 
M  **>wn*M*  fWiHfM,— Btih  all   hia 


GtvBC  Uunkan  uf  ti 
UoB.  lika  Bam  and  L;^  f  alt  bonBd 
lu  iwDocM  Ihah  aailiM  imiinitiiaia 
b;  tha  S^\  of  Ihe  M«  DwwmiHi 
hrpotbeMa.    Thoaa  wfao  faOad  faj 

Bk«  Ovlyle  and  Caipraitar.  waa, 
phtkaoBhk^  apMkii^  left  r 
Iwatj   btUad    and    Uta^  « 

Thuaa    who    odIj-    haU 


wlTvt  IBM  the  a 
Lnw  and  Xaa  HaUir,  Intpiawd 
MisnliaMl}  bafac*  tt«  «^^  0*- 
•Luil^t  of  thnr  jv^tgir  MNt> 
|)«titor« "  i/ac.  «L,  p.  IKV 
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The  first  who  seems  to  have  fully  grasped  the  Dar- 
winian problem  from  this  point  of  view  is  Mr  Francis 
Galton,^  who  in  a  series  of  papers,  and  notably  in  his  «7. 
well-known  works  on  *  Hereditary  Genius' (1869)  and 
on  *  Inheritance'  (1889),  made  a  beginning  in  the  statis- 
tical treatment  of  the  phenomena  of  Variation.  The 
novel  point  of  view  which  was  thus  introduced  into 
natural  science  was  perhaps  somewhat  obscured  by  its 
immediate  application  to  a  most  difficult  and  unique 
problem,  which  can  hardly  be  discussed  without  im-* 
porting  what  may  be  called  a  sentimental  bias.  This 
was  the  question  of  the  connection  through  descent 
of  those  rare  occurrences  in  human  nature  which  we 
term  genius.  Mental  phenomena  had  been  almost 
entirely  passed  over^  by  Darwin.  The  results  which 
Mr  Galton  arrives  at,  so  far  as  the  phenomena  of  genius 
are  concerned,  are  of  minor  importance  compared  with 
the  general  methods  which  he  introduced  or  suggested 
for  dealing  with  statistics  of  heredity.  In  these  he 
combined   the  ideas   of   Quetelet  with   that  remarkable 


1  Mr  Francis  Galton  (born  1822, 
a  grandson  of  Erasmus  Darwin) 
had,  like  his  celebrated  cousin, 
begun  his  career  as  a  medical 
student,  and  then  become  a  well- 
known  traveller  and  explorer. 
Subsequently  he  devoted  himself 
to  meteorology,  where  he  drew 
attention  to  the  existence  and 
theory  of  anti- cyclones.  His  first 
publication,  referring  not  to  physi- 
cal  but  to  human  statistics,  ap- 
peared in  *  Macmillan's  Magazine  ' 
in  1865,  in  the  shape  of  two 
articles  on  "  Hereditary  Talent 
and  Character."  Here  he  intro- 
duced the  "theory  of  hereditary 

VOL.  II. 


genius,"  which  was  "usually 
scouted."  He  rightly  claims  "to 
be- the  first  to  treat  the  subject  in 
a  statistical  manner,  to  arrive  at 
numerical  results,  and  to  introduce 
the  *law  of  deviation  from  an 
average '  into  discussions  on 
heredity"  (Preface  to  *  Hereditary 
(Genius,*  published  one  year  after 
Darwin's  great  work  in  which  was 
put  forward  the  hypothesis  of 
Pangenesiet). 

*  As  stated  by  Darwin  himself. 
See  *  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication'  (1868),  vol.  ii.  p. 
353. 

2  Q 
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ffjioeiQlititww  ^  lAiTvJtii's  wldcii  be  pout  iarwwMA  9iL  die 
lesikd  <;if  bk  w(»l^  oa  ^Ihe  Vanation  •of  Aniimalf  and 
PiUfAdUs  iQfiK&er  L^MBMeetoeilioii '  U^6S| — tibe  tfaeiQST  of 
«.  '^  ymii»!midaL'  ** Thk  b jpodieBiB  hasfibm  tfaat  the  vfaole 
'rj«v»ai«tKiii,  ID  tbe  seme  of  erenr  SBpamte  sbm  or  unit, 
fi^iiri>iljttciesft  iudt  Heooe  amies  and  pcflen  gnms,  die 
fesftflued  «eed  <it  egg  as  wdl  as  IjKods,  mdnde  and  eoiiBBt 
<tf  ^  Ujiioltitade  <rf  gemu  tbnnm  off  from  eacii  aepaiale 
dlUhu  ot  the  QFj^ausBL"^  Tbeee  genns  he  caDs  gem- 
luiiUx,  and  admits  tbat  tbey  agree  to  some  extent  with 
l^uflon's  or)gan]e  molecoles,  onlj  that  neitber  in  these  nor 
in  ffpenM^s  pbjsiok^gical  unita  does  it  seem  dear  that 
asuih  **  imUfpfsndent  or  aaton<»noiis "  (Hganic  unit,  say 
each  cell,  tbniws  off  or  C9(mtribates  its  free  gpmmnle  (or 
g^omules),  whieh  is  capaUe  of  reproducing  a  similar 

Tlie  tlieorj  of  Pangenesis  has  not  found  much  favour 
with  biologists.'     For  their  purposes  it  would  be  neees- 

J  /»<:,  eii,,  voh  it  p.  Z!ffi,  ca«ti  off  a  free  gemmiiie,  wfaidi  is 

^  "  i^$yHvAffifytt*  Mi^rtst  thftt  the  cftpiible  of   repix*diiciiis  a  smilar 

w(«^/i«  tfry^ittut  cryrwwU  '^  ft  toulti-  cell "  (p.  377).     "  As  eisdi  ii]iit»  or 

tu/ii*!  '/f  tlttftiiittud  jatU,  which  are  group  of  nmilar  umts  througboat 

Vf  «  irra^  exunt  ind^peodeot  of  the  body,  cssU  off  iu  gemmiiles, 

0t^:U  tA^yttr"  (toe»  cU.t  vot  iL   p.  and  ss  sU  are  oooUined  within  the 


Z*i^./,     iPurwin  then  'juotes  Claude  smallest  egg  or  seed,  and  within 

l^^mard  (\fiti6>  and  Virchow  (1860)  each  spermatoscMm  or  poQen-grain, 

</n  th4;d'M,'trin«of  the ''AUt//Domy "  their     number     and     minuteDess 

tff  t:^\U  :  **  1  «NMunj«  that  the  gem-  must  be  something  inoonoe:\*afale  " 

rAul«»  in  th<;ir  donnatit  state  have  (p.  378). 

a  mutual   affinity  for  each   other,   .       '  Grant    Alien     dismisses     the 

UnuUtifi^  Ut  th^ir  segregation  either  whole     specolation     in     the     fol- 


\uU»  \/\xt\%  ttr  \nUi  the  sexual  ele- 
iiiirfiu"  /p.  374y.  "Physiologists 
r/i  si  ntaih,  an  we  have  neen,  that 
e«x:h  <^ll,  though  U>  a  large  extent 
i\ii\mut\t'.i\t  on  withers,  is  likewise,  to 


lowing  words :  "  The  vcdume  on 
the  variation  of  animals  and 
plants  contained  also  Darwin's  one 
solitary  contribution  to  the  pore 
speculative  philosophy  of  life— his 


a  *'Mr\M\i%  extent,  indef^endent  or  j  'Provisional  Hypothesis  of  Pkn- 
aut'iriom<ms.  I  go  r>ne  small  step  genesis,'  by  wluch  he  strove  to 
farther,  and  sssume  that  each  cell  I  account^  on  philosophical  prindplea, 
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eary  to  define  somewhat  more  clearly  what  those  miits 
or  gemmules  are.  This  has  accordingly  been  attempted 
in  several  other  hypotheses  put  forward  about  the 
same  time  or  somewhat  later;  each  thinker  having 
elaborated,  when  so  inclined,  his  own  femciful  picture, 
following  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  the  line  of 
Spencer's  physiological  units.  We  have  in  Germany 
Nageli's  micellar  theory,  Haeckers  kinetic  hypothesis. 
Prof.  Weismann's  idioplasma  theory,  and  Prof.  Pfliiger's 
theory  of  the  compound  organic  molecule.  All  these 
theories  attempt  to  bring  biological  phenomena  into 
closer  connection  with  the  firmly  established  concep- 
tions current  in  physics  and  chemistry,  where  atomism 
and  kinetics  have  been  so  successfully  used  in  analysing 
and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  putting  together  the  com- 
plex processes  of  nature.  Of  this  I  treated  in  former  w. 
chapters.  But  the  hypothesis  of  Darwin  is  capable  of  ^^^^^ 
another  treatment.  Wherever  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
large,  an  immense  number  of  single  elements  or  units, 
which  in  their  totality  form  certain  phenomena,  there 

for  the  general  facts  of  physical  '   put  forth  expressly  to  meet  the 

and    mental    heredity.        Not    to  .  self -same   difficulty.      But   while 

mince    matters,    it    was    his   one  ;   Darwin's     hypothesis     is     rudely 

conspicuous    failure,   and    is    now  ;   materialistic,     Herbert     Spencer's 

pretty     universally    admitted    as  j   is    built    up    by    an    acute    and 

such.      Let  not  the  love  of    the  ^  subtle  analytical  perception  of  all 

biographer    deceive    us ;    Darwin  the   analogous  facts   in    universal 

was  here  attempting  a  task  ultra  nature.     It  is  a  singular  instance 

vires.      As    alr^uly   observed,   his  i  of    a   crude   and   essentially   un- 

mind,  vast  as  it  was,  leaned  rather  philosophic  conception  endeavour 

to     the     concrete    than    to    the  I  ing    to    replace    a    finished    and 

abstract     side :     he     lacked     the  ;  delicate   philosophical   idea  '*  {loc, 

distinctively      metaphysical      and  eit.,    p.    126).       See    also    many 

speculative  twist.    Strange  to  say,  i  references     to    the    unfavourable 

too,  his  abortive  theory  appeared  I  criticisms    of    Pangenesis    in    the 

some    years    later    than    Herbert  third    volume    of    the    'Life    of 

Spencer's  magnificent  all*sided  con-  Charles  Darwin. ' 
ception    of    *  Physiological   Units,' 
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is  room  for  the  statistical  treatment.  This  treatmeni 
entirely  ignores  the  definite  nature  of  the  component 
units,  and  merely  investigates  those  properties  which 
depend  upon  aggregation  in  large  numbers,  the  average 
or  mean  results,  and  the  chances  of  deviations  or  vari- 
ations. Now,  if  organic  beings  are  supposed  to  be  made 
up  of  immeasurably  large  numbers  of  units  transmitted 
to  them  by  inheritance,  and  capable  of  self-multiplication, 
they  must  be  subject  to  certain  r^ularities,  to  regular 
deviations  or  recurrent  changes;  and,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  selection,  be  it  artificial  or  automatic,  to 
certain  developments  which  can  be  studied  without  a 
precise  knowledge  of  the  biological,  chemical,  or  physi- 
cal nature  of  these  units  themselves,  or  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  their  movements.  Economics,  meteorology,  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases,  deal  in  this  way  with  complex 
phenomena,  the  exact  individual  history  of  which  they 
are  quite  incapable  of  narrating.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
kinetic  theoiy  of  gases  we  had  to  translate  into  statis- 
tical language  the  phenomena  of  pressure,  temperature, 
volume,  available  or  hidden  energy,  &c,  so  in  dealing 
statistically  with  biological  phenomena,  such  as  inherit- 
ance, on  the  l)asis  of  the  theory  of  Pangenesis,  we  have 
to  tmnslate  into  statistical  language  such  phenomena  as 
"  tyiH^B.  sports  of  nature,  stability,  variation  and  in- 
dividuality." "The  won!  man,"  as  Mr  Galton  says,^ 
"  when  rightly  uuderstooil,  becomes  a  noun  of  multitude, 
Ihvuuso  he  is  composed  of  millions,  perhaps  billions,  of 
ooHs.  each  of  wliioli  {K^ssesses  in  some  sort  an  independ- 
ent life,  and  is  ^>an>nt  of  other  cells*     He  is  a  conscious 

t  *  H«mUtirr  l^niut*  {\9m>  pp.  S4f^  S50. 
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whole,  formed  by  the  joint  agencies  of  a  host  of  what 
appear  to  us  to  be  unconscious  or  barely  conscious 
elements.  .  .  .  The  doctrine  of  Pangenesis  gives  excellent 
materials  for  mathematical  formulas,  the  constants  of 
which  might  be  supplied  through  averages  of  facts."  ^ 
Mr  Galton  does  "  not  see  any  serious  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  mathematicians  in  framing  a  compact  formula, 
based  on  the  theory  of  Pangenesis,  to  express  the  com- 
position of  organic  beings  in  terms  of  their  inherited 
and  individual  peculiarities,  and  to  give  us,  after  certain 
constants  had  been  determined,  the  means  of  foretell- 
ing the  average  distribution  of  characteristics  among  a 
large  multitude  of  offspring  whose  parentage  was 
known.^  ...  In  short,  the  theory  of  Pangenesis  brings 
all  the  influences  that  bear  on  heredity  into  a  form  that 
is  appropriate  for  the  grasp  of  mathematical  analysis." 

Evidently  in  the  mind  of  Mr  Galton  the  problem  of       40. 

Problem  of 

heredity  divides  itself  into  two  distinct  problems ;  and  Heredity, 
he  has  himself  laboured  at  the  solution  of  both.  We 
may  call  the  one  the  "  historical "  or  the  "  mechanical " 
problem,  the  other  the  "statistical"  problem,  following 
the  distinction  which  Maxwell  drew  when  dealing  with 
the  kinetics  of  gases.  The  historical  problem  would 
involve  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  nature  of  those 
organic  units  which  the  theory  of  Pangenesis,  in  common 
with  other  similar  theories,  like  those  of  Buffon  and 
Nageli,  assumes,  and  of  the  mechanism  by  which  they 
imite  and  are  transmitted.  If  this  is  impossible,  or  at 
all  events  highly  hypothetical,  the  actual  following  up — 
by  observation  and  experiment — of  the  phenomena  of 

^  *  Hereditary  Genius'  (1892),  p.  356.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  858. 
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I'amuon  in  special  inslanoefi  would  at  least  allow  us  to 
accumulate  many  mtereetrng  life-hiBtonee  of  families  of 
li^TUg  creatureB,  and  might  some  day  lead  to  important 
geuerslis&tiouB.  Mr  Gal  ton  has  hinuelf  made  an 
ttttempt  to  modify  and  further  elaborate  the  hypothesis 
of  PaDgenesis ; '  and  Mr  William  Bat^on  has  given  as. 


'  Mr  Oaltoa  in  1871  advtuBtd 
ocrtaia  objeetioa*  to  tlie  tlieory 
of  Paagaoaw,  baMd  upon  eiperi- 

UMl'  lUAidc  WLth  Uk  uuisfuRioD 
of  blood,  utd  teodiiig  to  aluiw  tliM 
htood  eaanot  be  the  canvr  of  the 
ganni  or  gemmuleii.  See  *  p>per 
re*il  before  the  Rojal  Societ;, 
March  SO,  1871.  Darwin  did  Dot 
Uiink  Puigeneuii  btd  "reoeived  its  I 
deathblow,  Ihough  from  pnaentjng  | 
to  uianj  Tulnerable  pointa.  iti  life 
i*  alwaf »  ill  jeoptioj  "  ('  Life  nf 
Darwin,' vol.  iii.  p.  ISbJ.  In  1875  Mr 
tlalbni  publiHhed  an  article  in  the 
'CuDtemporM-;  Review,'  toI.  iirii. 
p.  80,  eutitled  "  A  Theoir  of  Hereil- 
fty,"  ID  which  he  put  what  ma;  be 
leruiad  the  atomio  theorr  nf  life 
•nH  Itfl  prupaKatiou  into  a  furm  in 
which  it  might  aerre  n  a  working 
formula  for  atatiatical  research. 
It  ia  a  miatake  to  look  upon  any 
■ucli  theor;  a*  a  biological, 
inacbMlical,  or  historical  explaua- 
tioD,  For  atatiatical  purpfMea  only 
the  Mantleat  data  need  be  borruwed 
from  biolog)'.  There  i*,  however, 
one  VBrj  itiiportant  biolouical  cod- 
captiun  which  (ialtoQ  iutrocluoed, 
whiah  ia  nut  cuntajaed  id  DnmiD'e 
"  proviaioDal  hy|iotheaia, "  and  which 
•oroenhat  lat«r  became  celebrated 
UMunlf  throujjh  the  writiags  of 
Prof.  WeiamauD.  Tbia  la  the  dis- 
linotlun  betweea  the  genn-plaiima 
■Dd  the  body-plaama,  the  former 
preaarTinir  the  ooatinuity  of  life 
aod  Iiilieritauee,  wliereaa  the  latter 
fcirm*  the  oharaeter  of  the  indi. 
vidua),  and  ja  probably  alerile.  In 
faot,  OaltoD,  from  a  purely  atatU- 


tical  jxant  of  i-iei  , 
•everal  other  uaturaliata  lUd.  froni 
TBi-iuiu  other  npoct» — the  tlienry 
uf  the  dif&reDtiatiuD  of  the  ger- 
tuiual  from  the  poeonal  portiana 
or  aggngata  of  life  mule  in  the 
"atirp"  or  »um  -  total  of  organic 
units  of  some  kind  which  an  t<>  be 
foiuid  in  the  newly  fo-tilieed  mmm. 
Prof.  J.  A.  Thornton  ('The  Scienoe 
of  Life,'  p.  117)  sivea  the  following 
aucdnct  etatemeat  of  the  conoep- 
tion  of  "etirpe":  "  Rfrt.  Only 
■ome  of  the  genua  within  the  atirp 
■ttaJD  develupuient  in  the  oelle  of 
the  'body.'  It  ia  the  doroinaut 
genoa  which  eo  develop.  Seomd. 
The  letddual  germa  and  their  pro- 
geny form  the  wiual  elcDients  or 
bud'.  The  part  of  the  Etirp 
developed  into  the '  body  '  ia  aliiioat 
sterile.  .  .  .  Tlie  continuity  ii  kept 
up  by  the  undeveloped  midual 
portioD.  Third.  The  direct  deacent 
it  not  between  body  and  body,  but 
between  atirp  nnd  atirp.  The  atirp 
of  the  child  may  be  oonaidered  to 
have  deecended  directly  from  » 
part  of  the  atirpe  uf  each  of  ita 
parente ;  t>ut  then  the  pernotial 
structure  of  the  child  ia  no  more 
than  au  imperfect  representation  of 
hix  own  atirp,  and  the  penonal 
Ktructure  of  each  of  the  parenta  ia 
no  more  than  an  imperfect  repre- 
eentatioD  of  each  of  their  own 
Btirpe.  Thi«  ie  a  definite  expreenon 
of  the  nation  that  the  germinal  cella 
of  the  offspring  are  in  direct  ctnitin- 
uity  with  thoae  of  the  parents.  The 
antitheatH  between  the  'ooma'  and 
the  chain  of  aei-oeUi  ia  emphaeiaed." 
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in  his  *  Materials  for  the  Study  of  Variation,'  a  remark-  4i. 
able  specimen  of  the  historical  treatment  of  the  problem.  Jjjj^ji 
But  the  aspect  we  are  at  present  specially  interested  in 
is  the  other  one  which,  in  the  course  of  Mr  Galton's 
studies,  has  presented  itself  to  him  with  increasing  clear- 
ness, namely,  the  bearing  which  the  general  laws  of 
averages  and  statistics  have  on  the  facts  of  inheritance. 
Thus,  in  his  second  main  contribution  to  the  subject, 
which  appeared  in  1889,  twenty  years  after  the  earlier 
work,  the  statistical  problem  comes  out  much  more 
clearly,  and  quite  separated  from  the  mechanical  or  the 
historical  one.  The  hypothesis  of  Pangenesis  is  retained 
only  as  a  general  scheme  which  suggested  "the  idea 
though  not  the  phrase  of  particulate  inheritance."  It 
was  felt  to  be  no  longer  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  problem,  "  to  embarrass  ourselves  with  any  details  of 
theories  of  heredity  beyond  the  fact  that  descent  either       42. 

"PWrtlcul- 

was  particulate  or  acted  as  if  it  were  so."  And  what  at*"  decent 
is  meant  by  "  particulate "  (i.e.,  "  bit  by  bit ")  is  illus- 
trated in  the  following  expressive  manner :  ^  "  Many  of 
the  modem  buildings  in  Italy  are  historically  known  to 
have  been  built  out  of  the  pillaged  structures  of  older 
days.  Here  we  may  observe  a  column  or  8  lintel  serving 
the  same  purpose  for  a  second  time,  and  perhaps  bearing 
an  inscription  that  testifies  to  its  origin ;  while  as  to  the 
other  stones,  though  the  mason  may  have  chipped  them 
here  and  there  and  altered  their  shape  a  little,  few  if 
any  came  direct  from  the  quarry."  "  This  simile  gives  a 
rude  though  true  idea  of  the  exact  meaning  of  Particulate 
Inheritance — namely,  that  each  piece  of  the  new  structure 

1  'Natural  Inheritance,'  p.  198.  '  Ibid.,  p.  8. 
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is  derived  from  a  correspouding  piece  of  some  older  one, 
as  a  linte!  was  derived  from  a  lintel,  a  column  from  a 
column,  a  piece  of  wall  from  a  piece  of  wall.  .  .  .  We 
appear  to  be  severally  built  up  out  of  a  hoet  of  minute 
particles  of  whose  nature  we  know  nothing,  any  one  of 
which  may  be  derived  from  any  one  progenitor,  hut  which 
are  usually  transmitted  in  aggregates,  considerable  groupe 
being  derived  from  the  same  progenitor.  It  would  seem 
that  while  the  embryo  is  developing  itself,  the  particles 
more  or  less  qualified  for  each  new  post  wait,  as  it  were, 
in  competition  to  obtain  it.  Also  that  the  particle  that 
succeeds  must  owe  its  success  partly  to  accident  of  posi- 
tion and  partly  to  being  better  qualified  than  any  equally 
well-placed  competitor  to  gain  a  lodgment.  Thus  the 
step-by-step  development  of  the  embryo  cannot  fail  to  be 
influenced  by  an  incalculable  number  of  small  and  mostly 
unknown  circumstances."' 

Now,  wherever  we  have  to  do  with  a  very  large 
number  of  unknown  elements  which  combine  to  produce 
a  result,  we  are  introduced  to  those  conditions  with 
which  the  theory  of  avenges  and  probability  deals.  The 
curve  of  error  discovered  by  Laplace  and  Gauss  to 
picture  the  distribution  of  a  large  number  of  observations 
around  the  average  or  mean  position,  which  is  taken  as 
the  moat  probable  or  correct  one,  comes  in  as  a  valuable 
aid,  not  in  studying  the  errors  of  natural  growth,  but  as 
the  graphical  illustration  of  the  deviations  or  A'ariations 
which  cluster  around  what  we  call  the  normal,  or  with 
Quetelet  the  mean,  figure.  Only  the  interest  is  now 
attached  not  so  much  to  specifying  and  defining  the 
'  'Natural  Inherituice,'  p.  9. 
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homme  moyen  as  to  studying  the  deviations  from  this 
ideal  standard.  "  How  little,"  says  Mr  Galton,^  "  is  con- 
veyed by  the  bald  statement  that  the  average  income  of 
English  families  is  £100  a-year,  compared  with  what  we 
should  learn  if  we  were  told  how  English  incomes  were 
distributed."  A  crowd  of  data  furnish  for  the  astronomer 
the  material  out  of  which  he  has  to  choose  the  most 
probable,  the  correct  figure ;  a  crowd  of  observations 
furnish  for  the  naturalist  the  material  from  which  he 
has  to  learn  how  nature  deviates  from  her  types  and 
exhibits  variations  which  are  the  factors  of  change  and 
development.  Thus,  under  the  hands  of  Mr  Galton,  the 
Law  of  Error  becomes  a  Law  of  Distribution,  and  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  "  excogi- 
tated for  the  use  of  astronomers  and  others  who  are 
concerned  with  extreme  accuracy  of  measurement,  and 
without  the  slightest  idea,  until  the  time  of  Quetelet,  that 
they  might  be  applicable  to  human  measures,^  become 
the  only  tools  by  which  an  opening  can  be  cut  through 
the  formidable  thicket  of  difficulties  that  bars  the  path  of 
those  who  pursue  '  the  science  of  man.' " 

Hence  while  most  people  regard  statistics  as  dull, 
they  become  for  the  naturalist  and  student  of  human 
nature  "  full  of  beauty  and  interest " ;  *  there  is  scarcely 
anything  so  apt  to  impress  the  imagination  as  the 
wonderful  form  of  cosmic  order  expressed  by  the  "law 
of  frequency  of  error."  "  It  would  have  been  per- 
sonified by  the  Greeks,  and  deified  if  they  had  known 
of  it."* 


^  'Natural  Inheritanoe,'  p.  35.  '  Ibid.,  p.  62. 

a  Ibid.,  pp.  66,  62.  '  *  Ibid.,  p.  66. 
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4S. 
AppUcation 
•f&e 


Every  mathematical  instrument,  when  applied  to  a 
^ot  novel  purpose  for  which  it  was  not  originallj  in- 
vented, "derives  as  much  benefit  in  its  development 
as  it  confers  through  being  made  use  of."  Thus  Mr 
Gralton*s  application  of  the  theory  of  error  to  the 
facts  of  distribution  and  variation  not  only  enabled 
him  to  bring  method  and  order  into  such  questions 
raised  by  the  Darwinian   theory^  as  natural   selection. 


^  It  is  perhaps  premature  to 
speak  with  great  confidence  of  the 
actual  results  which  have  been 
gained  by  this  novel  branch  of 
scientific  inquiry,  or  of  the  practical 
importance  which  these  results  may 
have  in  the  future  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  great  social  questions. 
Still,  in  a  history  of  thought  it  is 
of  importance  to  note  how,  through 
Mr  Oalton's  writings,  the  problem 
of  Inheritance  has  acquired  quite 
a  new  aspect.  This  finds  expres- 
sion in  his  famous  so-called  "law 
of  filial  regression,"  which  goes 
against  "the  current  belief  that 
the  child  tends  to  resemble  its 
parents "  (p.  104).  In  fact,  all 
opinions  and  theories  which  had 
been  propounded  before  Oalton, 
either  popularly  or  scientifically, 
were  based  upon  a  one-sided  re- 
gard to  the  more  visible  portion  of 
the  ancestry  —  viz.,  the  parents  ; 
whereas,  if  any  general  theory  like 
that  of  "  pangenesis,"  or  of  "  stirps," 
or  of  the  "  difierentiation  of  the 
germ-plasma  and  the  body-plasma  " 
be  made  the  basis  of  discussion,  the 
whole  ancestral  tree  must  be  con- 
sidered to  contribute  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  characters  of  any 
individual.  In  fact,  we  have  be- 
fore us  not  one  pair,  but  an  endless 
line  of  pairs  which  are,  aa  the 
terms  of  a  series,  connected  by  the 
powers  of  the  number  two ;  and 
it    is    then    easily    seen,    without 


going  into  refinements  (which,  how- 
ever, in  the  further  elaboration  of 
the  problem,  may  become  very 
important),  that  the  first  term  of 
the  series,  which  represents  the 
parents,  contributes  only  one-half 
of  the  whole,  that  is,  each  parent 
one  quarter.  It  is  also  evident,  if 
each  parent  only  contributes  on 
the  average  one  quarter,  that  an 
exceptional  bias  in  any  direction 
conmiunicated  by  them  would  be 
balanced  in  the  long-run  by  the 
'opposite  action  of  the  remaining 
ancestry,  and  that,  contrary  to 
ordinary  belief,  inheritance  would 
operate  in  the  direction  of  bring- 
ing each  individual  back  to  the 
average  of  the  whole  lineage.  Mr 
Oalton  first  observed  this  law  of 
regression  to  the  average  by  definite 
countings  with  seeds  and  "  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  ob- 
servations of  human  stature  " ;  and 
he  remarks  that  if  it  was  only  by 
these  experiments  and  observa- 
tions that  the  law  of  regression  had 
been  established,  it  could  not  have 
been  expected  that  the  truth  of 
the  apparent  paradox  would  be 
recognised.  When,  however,  the 
rule  was  once  expressed,  it  was 
"easily  shown  that  we  ought  to 
expect  filial  regression,  .  .  .  two 
different  reasons  for  its  occurrence  " 
existing — "  the  one  connected  with 
our  notions  of  stability  of  type,  the 
other  as  follows :  the  child  inherits 
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regression,  reversion  to  ancestral  types,  extinction  of 
families,  effect  of  bias  in  marriage,  mixture  of  in- 
heritance, latent  elements,  and  generally  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  the  combined  labours  of  the  naturalist 
and  the  statistician;  he  was  also  able  to  put  novel 
problems  to  the  mathematician. 

To  understand  this  latter  point  we  must  realise  the 


partly  from  his  parents,  partly 
from  his  ancestry.  In  every  pop- 
ulation that  intermarries  freely, 
when  the  genealogy  of  any  man  is 
traced  far  backwards,  his  ancestry 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  such 
varied  elements  that  they  are 
indistinguishable  from  a  sample 
taken  at  haphazard  from  the 
general  population.'"  As  to  the 
mathematical  problem  referred  to, 
it  was  submitted  by  Mr  Galton  in 
a  definite  form  to  Mr  J.  D.  H. 
Dickson,  whose  solution  is  given 
in  the  appendix  to  *  Natural  In- 
heritance.' On  this  solution  Mr 
Qalton  remarks  :  "The  problem 
may  not  be  difficult  to  an  ac- 
complished mathematician,  but  I 
certainly  never  felt  such  a  glow 
of  loyalty  and  respect  towards  the 
sovereignty  and  wide  sway  of 
mathematical  analysis  as  when  his 
answer  arnved,  confirming,  by  pure 
mathematical  reasoning,  my  vari- 
ous and  laborious  statistical  con- 
clusions with  far  more  minuteness 
than  I  had  dared  to  hope,  because 
the  data  ran  somewhat  roughly, 
and  I  had  to  smooth  tliem  wiUi 
tender  caution.  ...  It  is  obvious 
from  this  close  accord  of  calcula- 
tion with  observation,  that  the  law 
r)f  Error  holds  throughout  with 
sufficient  precision  to  be  of  real 
service,  and  that  the  various  results 
of  my  statistics  are  not  casual  and 
disconnected  determinations,  but 
strictly  interdependent"  (p.  202). 
Another  passage  indicating  how 
much  the  inferences  from  the  law 


of  regression  run  contrary  to 
popular  opinions  on  inheritance  is 
the  following:  "The  Uw  of  Re- 
gression  tells  heavily  against  the 
full  hereditary  transmission  of  any 
gift.  Only  a  few  out  of  many 
children  would  be  likely  to  differ 
from  mediocrity  so  widely  as  their 
mid-parent,  and  still  fewer  would 
differ  as  widely  as  the  more  excep- 
tional of  the  two  parents.  The 
more  bountifully  the  parent  is 
gifted  by  nature,  the  more  rare 
will  be  his  good  fortune  if  he  be- 
gets a  son  who  is  as  richly  endowed 
as  himself,  and  still  more  so  if  he 
has  a  son  who  is  endowed  yet  more 
largely.  But  the  law  is  even- 
handed  ;  it  levies  an  equal  succes- 
sion-tax on  the  transmission  of 
badness  as  of  goodness.  If  it  dis- 
courages the  extravag^t  hopes  of 
a  gifted  parent  that  his  children 
will  inherit  all  his  powers,  it  no 
less  discountenances  extravagant 
fears  that  they  will  inherit  all  his 
weakness  and  disease "  (p.  106). 
Prof.  Karl  Pearson  ( *  The  Grammar 
of  Science,'  2nd  ed.,  p.  479)  says 
of  the  law  of  ancestral  inheritance  : 
"  If  Darwinism  be  the  true  view 
of  evolution  —  «.e.,  if  we  are  to 
describe  evolution  by  natural  selec- 
tion combined  with  heredity — then 
the  law  which  gives  us  definitely 
and  concisely  the  type  of  the  off- 
spring in  terms  of  the  ancestral 
peculiarities,  is  at  once  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  biology  and  the  basis 
upon  which  heredity  becomes  an 
exact  branch  of  science." 
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44,  ^n^^it  ditfcrfmojs  whir;h  exiiita  between  dealing  with  a 
«MiM»ti/M  v/mt  niirnUn*  of  lifelewi  and  of  livini?  unite.  This 
•SSr  diW'erfmrM?  (if^^imeH  evirlent  if  we  con«ider  that  in  the 
former  ca^e  the  numl^er  of  unitB  i»  unalterable  and 
ttie  unitH  are  indf!8tructible ;  in  the  latter  the  elements 
or  unitH  are  Hubject  to  enormous  increase  and  corre- 
Mfionrlirig  (ksstruction,  generally  with  a  preponderance  of 
the  firKt,  In  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  we  have  to 
r^^nsidcsr,  in  every  finite  system,  the  conservation  or 
fierMiMtence  of  mass  and  motion,  the  two  units  we 
deal  with.  To  these  two  properties  of  an  immensely 
lurg(5  crowd  we  have  to  reduce  the  various  phenomena 
ot  pnjHHure,  temiKsraturo,  volume,  available  or  unavail- 
able erujrgy.  In  the  vast  crowd  of  gemmules  which 
btiild  tip  a  new  organism  or  regenerate  an  existing 
one,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  continual  influx  or 
creation  of  now  units  and  a  continual  extinction  and 
ej(jcti(»n  of  old  or  dead  ones.  Without  venturing  on 
any  theory  as  to  how  this  state  of  things  has  come 
about,  we  may  see  that  the  mathematics  and  statistics 
(»f  HiKih  crowds  must  l)e  different  from  those  referring 
to  Htablo,  lifeless  assemblages.  The  twofold  task 
ariHtm  of  formulating  the  new  problems  and  solving 
them.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  possible  we  shall 
1)0  able  to  deal  mathomaticiiUy  with  the  great  prob- 
lem of  variability ;  and  for  the  practical  application  of 
thoHo  mathematical  formula'  wo  shall  have  to  collect 
long  HorioH  of  facts  and  data  of  measurements — the 
muUM*ial  which  luis  to  l)0  statistically  arranged  and 
siftod,  and  which  is  to  confirm  the  conclusions  and 
test    the    ivsults    whicli    calculation    has    brought   out. 
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Mr  Galton  found  ready,  or  instituted  himself,  vari- 
ous countings  of  large  numbers,  which  formed  valuable 
material  for  his  mathematical  schemes,  and  which 
confirmed  them  in  a  surprising  degree.  Some  very- 
elaborate  series  of  measurements  of  the  varying  dimen- 
sions of  individual  members  in  large  crowds  of  animals 
were  published  by  Prof.  Weldon,  whose  monograph  on 
Crabs  will  always  remain  an  historical  document.^  It 
was  noticed  about  the  same  time  that  the  attempt  to 
bring  the  measured  deviations  from  the  average  into 
a  synmietrical  arrangement  on  the  sides  of  more  or 
less  was  impossible,  and  the  fact  had  to  be  realised 
and  mathematically  expressed  that  special  influences 
tending  towards  change  on  the  intermixing  of  different 
varieties  produced  an  asynmietrical  distribution  or  fre- 
quency:^ in  fact,  nature  works  with  loaded  dice,  pro- 
ducing a  bias  in  certain  directions ;  this  is  the  favour 
which,  according  to  Darwin,  Wallace,  and  Lamarck's 
ideas,  must  meet  the  better  fitted  individuals  and 
exact  from  them  a  smaller  tribute  in  the  inevitable 
process  of  destruction  and  removal. 

We  owe  it  to  Prof.  Karl  Pearson  to  have  first  erasped       45. 

Prof.  Pe»r- 

clearly  and  comprehensively  the  mathematical  problem  "oiu  The 
involved,  and  to  have  solved  it  in  a  manner  useful  for  **^  prow««n« 


^  See  the  '  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society'  since  1890,  notably 
▼ol.  Ivii.,  1895,  p.  360  »qq, 

^  "An  asymmetrical  frequency 
curve  may  arise  from  two  quite 
distinct  classes  of  causes.  In  the 
first  place  the  material  measured 
may  be  heterogeneous,  and  may 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  two  or 
more  homogeneous  materials.  .  .  . 


The  second  class  of  frequency 
curves  arises  in  the  case  of  homo- 
geneous material  when  the  tend- 
ency to  deviation  on  one  side  of 
the  mean  is  unequal  to  the  tend- 
ency to  deviation  on  the  other 
side'*  (Karl  Pearson,  "On  the  Ma- 
thematical Theory  of  Evolution,'' 
*  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,'  1895,  p.  844). 
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biological  research.'  He  has  thus  put  intu  the  hands  of 
naturalists  an  instrument  wherewith  to  describe  graphi- 
cally  the  observed   facts  of   variation  and   other  allied 


'  A  considerable  literatii 
Already  HCCumuUtetl  !□  tliii 
branch  of  etacl  inquiry, 
complete  lialf  of  it  U  givei 
pamphlet  by  Oeorg  DuDcker, 
titled  '  Die  MetLode  der  Vnristi 
BtatUtik'  (Leiprig,  1899).  From 
thU  liHt  (p.  SO)  it  will  be  seen  that 
one  of  the  earliest  workers  in  tlie 
field  of  biological  Htatiatica  vaa 
the  botanist  F.  Ludwig,  whoae 
'  Abachuitte  der  Mathemaliachen 
Botanib'  liave  appeared  in  varioua 
periodicala  abroad  Bince  the  year 
1883.  The  philoauplier,  however, 
to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  fur 
the  mathematical  foundaUoDs  of  the 
whale  theory,  is,  as  noted  above, 
Prof.  Karl  Peareon,  whoae  "Con- 
tributions to  the  Mathematical 
Theory  of  Evolution "  have  been 
appearing  since  the  year  1393  in 
the  Ttbdb.  of  tlie  Kuysl  Society. 
Very  helpful  abatracta  of  these 
coutrihutioaa,  covering  a  large 
field  of  tnatheiuatical  theory,  and 
containing  elaborate  diecuagiDOa  of 
many  of  the  teriuB  recently  in- 
troduced into  biological  acience, 
such  aa  regrewion,  raveraion,  io- 
heritance,  paumiiia,  selection,  &c, 
will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society  {1893,  onwards). 
Also  in  his  collected  eanays,  'The 
Chances  of  Death  and  other  Studies 
in  Evolution  '  (2  vols, ,  1897) ;  and, 
lastly,  io  the  later  cliapters  of  the 
second  eidition  of  hia  'Grammar  of 
Science' (ISeO).  From  the  latter  it 
will  be  seen  what  far-reaching  infer- 
enees  may  eventually  be  drawn 
from  the  quantitative  treatment 
and  mathematical  diuusaion  of 
biological  data  ;  notably  the  results 
so  faj'  gained  "  lead  ua  to  cnnnider 
variation  as  a  permanent  attribute 
of  living  forms,  which  can  hardly 


have  been  substantjally  modified 
aioee  the  beginnings  of  life.  In  the 
same  manner  we  find  heredity  in- 
timately ssaooialed  with  variation 
in  the  individual,  and  not  differing 
very  suhatantially  as  we  pass  from 
oue  character  to  a  secoud,  or  from 
one  Ui  another  form  of  life.  We 
conclude  that  variation  and  inherit- 
ance rather  precede  than  follow 
evolution  ;  they  are,  at  present,  one 
fundamental  mystery  of  the  vital 
unit"  (p.  502).  Prof.  Pearson, 
whoae  training  was  that  of  a 
mathematician  and  a  lawyer,  ap 
preached  the  problems  of  biology 
from  the  exact  point  of  view,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  see  how,  in  many 
ways,  he  comas  to  resulta  similar  to 
those  arrived  at  by  one  of  the  other 
great  representatives  of  modem 
biological  researeh,  Mr  Wm.  Bate- 
aou.  See  hia  '  Materials  for  the 
Study  of  Variation,  treated  wiUi 
especial  regard  to  tiie  discontinuity 
intheOriginof8peciee'(1894).  If 
1  understand  him  rightly,  his  re- 
searches have  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  variation  cannot  be 
the  work  of  natural  selection,  ainoa 
he  lias  given  "  auoh  evidence  as  to 
certain  selected  forms  ot  varia- 
tions" as  to  aff[)rd  "a  presumption 
that  the  disconljnuity  of  which 
species  is  an  expresHton  bos  its 
origin,  not  in  the  environment,  nor 
any  phenomenon  of  adaptation, 


the 


irganisms  themselves,  manifested 
in  the  original  discontinuity  of 
variationa"  (p.  587).  This  ■'dis- 
poses, once  and  for  all,  of  the 
attempt  to  interpret  all  perfection 
and  definitenesa  ot  form  aa  the 
work  of  selection.  ...  It  suggests, 
in  brief,  that  the  discontinuity  of 
species  results  from  tlie  dJaooDUDU- 
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phenomeiia,  such  as  carrplatiaii.  heredity,  regression  and 
Hanmiiia,  and  he  has  shown  how  to  analyse  these  graphi- 
cal tzacii^  so  as  to  indicate  the  sereial  possible  elonenta 
oat  of  which  they  are  compounded,  representing  sepante 
agencies  which  are  at  work  in  nature.  The  mathemati- 
cal inventions  of  Fourier  had  similarly  oiabkd  physicists 
to  analyse  the  complicated  periodicity  of  tidal  eiirve$ 
into  their  elements,  and.  under  the  hands  of  Ohm  and 
Helmholtx,  to  resolve  the  harmonies  of  musics 

We  have  here  arrived  at  the  last  stase  of  the  devel- 
opment  of  the  statistical  view  of  nature.  It  has  i^een 
variously  judged  by  biologists  aconding  to  the  special 
views  they  take  of  their  problems,  and  also  according 


hjQ^iwuirjc"(p.  S4S-U    JfrBftte- 

Um  MMmtinl  meUiodk  "TVere 
k,"  he  nri,  ''  do  oocciDGti  AtH  or 
hatuerij  oC  wboae  rwriatiout  i 
tlmsdf  vocld  DOC   be  jflBREt* 

<xOcted   irotn  a   f«v    iCfc:e»  iag 
cttdcaeiSj-  rtmmmrd  in  nvfcct  <tf 

Act 
takepHt  in  ttiicSaw  nt 

Ufw  da"  \y.  5741  Xo€- 
vrdMUodxn^  ^hti  ccnerml  T««etn- 
Uaoee  ncited  wJutrc^  ictwcc  tiie 
ftdcM  of  Mr  BftXcwxa  tsA  ctf  PkC 
PeanoQ.  iher  diffR-  «>  siixii  ir 
detail  a»  to  l«  led  W  cobIcm 
that  thej  do  mc  imdervsaBd  coe 
anocbcr^s  lai^;««ea.  CY.  W.  Bate- 
•oo,  ^  Hcrei):iT.  DUk  «iuat>.'P.  aod 
odicr  CcneeptioiH  «f  BMiiii3-.~ 
'Roj.  Soc  P^KK./  t(qL  box.  pp. 
19S-SaS;  K.  PnnoB.  -Od  tlie 
Fuodunental  Cooeeffomm  of  Bm4. 
ogj,*^ '  BkNnecnk&.*  toL  L  pp.  3:30- 
544.  Prof.  Peann  »  raev  u  that^ 
for  the  Torfcmg  oat  of  the  thctorr 
of  cTolntioo,  ''btotopcal  eooeepCioB* 
oao  be  aecnratelf  drfnwi.  and  h> 
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— P*\if.  IVafftiK:  regard*  a»  ~«3ata»- 
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of  Tital  «taliitx»"  J7^  $$3L  3^'. 
He.  in  fact,  h^d*  crater  tv"  EUr- 
vinMSD  aa  Ta»dem>xtd  br  IXtrvic 
v1m»  new  kctkcd  vit&  si^a.-^ 
biroor  on  Hizx>tV  xiev,  f.r  ex- 
axapie,  that  '*fls«cna."  a»  dk^ia- 
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BOTvter  and  rahie  of  Prof.  Peanua** 
medwidi^  «ee  alao  the  Addrw*  br 
Pttrf.  WcU<«  to  the  Ziwk«n2 
SeccioB  of  the  Britirii  Aafocutkn 
in  18»!L 
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to  the  degree  in  which  they  appreciate  and  are  able  to 
grasp  mathematical  methods.  The  subject  ia  still  under 
discussion,  and  will  belong  to  the  History  of  Thought  ot 
a  coming  age.  It  is  enough  to  have  indicated  the  latest 
lines  of  reasoning  which  our  century  has  markeil  out, 
and  to  notice  how  they  fonn  a  new  and  remarkable 
instance  of  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  the  exact  or 
mathematical  spirit  in  a  department  of  research  hitherto 
almost  untouched  by  it,  prepared  though  it  has  been  for 
such  treatment  by  one  among  whose  great  endowments 
a  grasp  of  mathematical  reasoning  hardly  formed  a  dis- 
tinctive feature.  In  former  chapters  I  have  had  occasion 
to  show  how  Charles  Darwin  introduced  into  the  science 
of  nature  two  novel  points  of  view- — the  genetic  view 
and  the  process  of  judicial  sifting  of  evidence.  We  may 
now  add  that  he  has  indirectly,  more  than  directly, 
furthered  qidte  as  miich  the  statistical  view  of  natural 
phenomena  through  which  we  have  learned  to  find  and 
trace  law  and  order  in  great  realms  of  phenomena  aud 
events  usually  supposed  to  be  governed  by  what  is 
termed  bUnd  chance.  The  study  of  this  bhnd  chance 
in  theory  and  practice  is  one  of  the  greatest  scientific 
performances  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  whilst  acknowledging  the  great  importance  which 
the  statistical  treatment  of  phenomena  has  acquired  in 
our  age,  and  the  value  of  the  statistical  view  of  many 
large  departments  of  natural  processes  which  escape 
almost  every  other  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  we 
must  not  forget  that  it  is  essentially  one-sided, 

Clerk-Maxwell  has  suggestively  opposed  it  alike  to  the 
mechanical  and  the  historical  views,  of  which  the  former 
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tries  to  describe  the  general  mechanism  under  which, 
the  latter  the  individual  steps  and  incidents  hy  which, 
special  events  or  phenomena  proceed  and  are  character- 
ised. Earlier  chapters  of  this  narrative  attempted  to 
give  an  account  of  the  former,  whilst  the  essentially 
historical  treatment  belongs  to  another  portion  of  the 
work.  The  word  history  has  generally  been  reserved  for 
records  which  deal  with  those  events  in  which  human 
consciousness  has  played  a  large,  if  not  an  overwhelming, 
part,  and  has  been  able  to  assist  the  observer  by  its  own 
accounts  and  representations.  What  should  we  know  of 
himian  life  and  human  interests  without  them,  and  how 
helpless — in  spite  of  minutest  observation — do  we  still 
appear  to  be  in  imderstanding  the  life  of  the  brute 
and  mute  creation,  even  of  the  domestic  animals,  our 
daily  friends  and  companions  ?  But  if  history,  as  opposed 
to  statistics,  really  seems  only  possible  where  the  living 
voice  or  the  surviving  narrative  of  those  who  have  de- 
parted helps  us  to  a  true  understanding  of  its  incidents 
and  its  meaning,  it  also  imposes  upon  us  the  task  of  sift- 
ing its  value  and  trustworthiness  critically.  Mathe- 
matics, logic,  and  statistics  may  do  something  to  exclude 
the  actually  impossible  or  the  highly  improbable  from 
a  vast  mass  of  material ;  but  more  delicate  criteria  are 
required  in  dealing  with  the  accimiulated  testimony  of 
bygone  ages.  With  an  unerring  instinct  of  what,  in 
addition  to  mathematical  measurements,  may  be  required 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  task,  the  nineteenth  century 
has  not  only  nursed  the  scientific  spirit  and  cultivated 
its  methods,  but  with  equal  diligence  and  originality 
those  other  methods  which    lie    at   the  foundation  of 
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all    recent    philoBophical    thought  —  the    methods    of 
criticism. 

And  yet,  before  taking  leave  of  Bcience  and  entering 
on  a  comprehensive  appreciation  of  the  workings  of 
the  Critical  Spirit  with  which  all  our  thought  seems 
to  be  permeated,  I  owe  to  my  readers  the  attempt 
to  answer  one  remaining  question.  If  it  be  true, 
as  the  foregoing  narrative  has  abundantly  insisted, 
that  through  the  increasing  application  of  mathematical 
methods  of  measuring  and  calculating,  our  thought  has 
become  truly  scientific  and  our  knowledge  accurate  and 
useful  for  describing  and  predicting  phenomena,  as  also 
for  manifold  practical  applications,  we  may  be  curious  to 
know  whether  the  refined  instrument,  mathematical 
thought  itself,  has  been  subject  to  such  chai^  and 
development  as  has  been  undergone  by  the  various 
branches  of  science  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  In 
fact,  we  have  to  ask  the  question,  How  has  mathe- 
matical thought  itself  fared  in  the  course  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  ?  The  concluding  chapter  of  the  present 
volume  will  try  to  give  a  reply  to  this  question. 
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CHAPTER    XIIL 

ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MATEOSMATICAL  THOUGHT  DURING 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  venturing  upon  the  last  and  most  abstract  portion  of  l 
the  great  domain  of  Scientific  Thought  of  the  century,  it  thought, 
maj  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  it  is  not  a  history 
of  science  but  a  history  of  thought  that  I  am  writing. 
When  dealing  in  the  foregoing  chapters  with  mani- 
fold discoveries,  drawn  promiscuously  from  the  various 
natural  sciences,  I  have  done  so  only  to  show  how  the 
scientific  mind  has,  in  the  course  of  the  period,  come 
to  regard  the  things  of  nature  from  different  points  of 
view,  and  to  think  and  reason  on  them  differently. 
Such  changes  have  frequently  been  brought  about  by 
the  discovery  of  novel  facts,  but  this  alone  has  not 
generally  sufficed  to  mark  also  a  change  in  the  manner 
of  reasoning  on  and  thinking  about  them.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  natural  species,  of  the  chemical  ele- 
ments or  of  the  smaller  planets,  has  not  necessarily 
made  us  think  differently  about  these  things  in  them- 
selves :  the  theory  and  point  of  view  may  change  without 
any  change  in  the  object  towards  which  they  are  directed, 
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for  the  J  mark  more  the  attitade  of  the  beholder  than 
the  things  which  he  regards.  It  is  true  that  a  Teiy 
small  addition  to  our  actual  knowledge  of  facts,  Uke  the 
sudden  appearance  of  some  characteristic  feature  in  a 
landscape,  maj  sometimes  ^itirely  alter  the  whole  aspect, 
induce  us  to  abandcm  our  aocostcmied  Tiews,  and  call  np 
suddenlj  an  unforeseen  train  of  ideas;  in  such  a  case, 
perhaps,  this  insignificant  discoveiy  becomes  historically 
interesting,  althou^  it  is  mainly  by  the  altered  trains 
of  thou^t  which  it  has  evoked  that  it  has  become 
important  to  us. 

The  difference  of  scientific  knowledge  and  scientific 
thought  is  thus  owing  to  the  two  fectors  which  are 
involved — the  facts  of  science  or  nature  on  the  (me  side 
and  the  scientifically  thinking  mind  on  the  other.  Now 
it  might  appear  as  if  this  difference  vanished  when  we 
approach  the  abstract  science  of  mathematics,  or  at  least 
that  of  number;  for  in  numbering  and  counting  we 
have  really  only  to  do  with  a  process  of  thought,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  science  of  number  were  itself  the 
science  of  thought,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it.  In  fact, 
the  question  arises,  Is  there  any  difference  between 
mathematical  science  and  mathematical  thought  ?  Some 
coHBiderations  might  induce  us  to  think  that  there  is 
not.  On  the  other  side,  I  shall  trv  to  show  in  this 
chapter  that  there  is,  and  that  the  development  of 
mathematics  during  our  period  has  brought  this  out 
very  clearly  and  prominently. 
Popaur  There  is   an  opinion  current  among  many  thinking 

ngu^i^     persons  who  have  not  occupied  themselves  with  mathe* 
matical  science,  though  they  may  be  very  efficient  in 
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calculating  and  measuring,  that  there  is  really  nothing 
new  in  mathematics,  that  two  and  two  always  make 
four,  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  in  a  triangle  always 
make  two  right  angles,  and  that  all  progress  in  mathe- 
matics is  merely  a  question  of  intricacy,  a  never-ending 
process  of  increased  complication  by  which  you  can 
puzzle  even  the  cleverest  calculator.  To  them  the  his- 
tory of  mathematics  would  be  something  analogous  to 
the  history  of  games  like  whist  or  chess,  the  resources  and 
complications  of  which  seem  to  be  inexhaustible.  So  they 
think  ^  that  the  intricacies  and  refinements  of  elementary 
and  higher  mathematics  will  supply  endless  material  for 
training  the  minds  of  schoolboys  or  trying  the  ingenuity 


^  "Some  people  have  been  found 
to  regard  all  mathematics,  after  the 
47th    proposition  of    Euclid,  as  a 
sort  of    morbid    secretion,   to    be 
<x)m  pared  only  with  the  pearl  said 
to  be    generated    in   the   diseased 
oyster,  or,  as  I  have  heard  it  de- 
scribed, *  une  excroissance  maladive 
de   Tesprit  humain.'     Others  find 
its  justification,  its  raison  d'ilre,  in 
its   being  either    the    torch-bearer 
leading  the  way,  or  the  handmaiden 
holding  up   the    train  of  Physical 
Science  ;  and  a  very  clever  writer 
in   a   recent   magazine  article  ex- 
presses lus  doubts  whether  it  is,  in 
itself,  a  more  serious  pursuit,  or 
more  worthy  of  interesting  an  in- 
tellectual human  being,  than    the 
study  of  chess  problems  or  Chinese 
puzzles.      What  is   it  to  us,  they 
«ay,  if  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
■are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  if 
every  even  number  is,  or  may  be, 
the  sum  of  two  primes,  or  if  every 
equation   of  an  odd  degree   must 
have  a  real  root  ?    How  dull,  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable  are  such  and 
such  like  announcements  I     Much 
more  interesting  to  read  an  account 


of  a  marriage  in  high  life,  or  the 
details  of  an  international  boat- 
race.  But  this  is  like  judging  of 
architecture  from  being  shown  some 
bricks  and  mortar,  or  even  a  quar- 
ried stone  of  a  public  building,  or  of 
painting  from  the  colours  mixed  on 
the  palette,  or  of  music  by  listening 
to  the  thin  and  screech  sounds  pro- 
duced by  a  bow  {tassed  haphazard 
over  the  strings  of  a  violin.  The 
world  of  ideas  which  it  discloses  or 
illuminates,  the  contemplation  of 
divine  beauty  and  order  which  it 
induces,  the  harmonious  connexion 
of  its  parts,  the  infinite  hierarchy 
and  absolute  evidence  of  the  truths 
with  which  it  is  concerned,  these, 
and  such  like,  are  the  surest  grounds 
of  the  title  of  mathematics  to 
human  regard,  and  would  remain 
unimpeached  and  unimpaired  were 
the  plan  of  the  uuiverse  unrolled 
like  a  map  at  our  feet,  and  the 
mind  of  man  qualiGed  to  take  in 
the  whole  scheme  of  creation  at  a 
glance"  (Prof.  J.  J.  Sylvester, 
Address  before  Brit.  Assoc.,  see 
'Report,'  1869,  p.  7). 
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of  eenate-honse  ez&miDers  and  examinees,  without  for  a 
moment  considering  the  question  whether  mathematical 
thought  as  distinguished  from  mathematical  problems  is 
capable  of  and  has  undergone  any  radical  and  funda- 
meutsl  chaage  or  development. 

Closely  allied  with  this  is  the  further  question  ae  to 
the  use  of  mathematics.  Two  extreme  >~iew3  have  always 
existed  on  this  point.'  To  some,  mathematics  is  only  a 
measuring  and  calculating  instrument,^  and  their  interest 


'  Uf  the  two  gmttett  matbenali- 
tuu  '>f  uioderu  timCBv  Ncwtoo  tad 
Guisa.  tbe  former  can  be  caibi>deT«d 
aa  II  raproMiitatiTe  of  the  firvC.  the 
l&ttar  uf  Cite  neooikl  cIkh;  neitberof 
Omw  -nat  esolusivelj  «,  ind  New- 
ton's iureutloiu  iu  the  pure  Kience 
of  iuittheiu»lic«  were  probiiblj  e<iual 
to  Ubuih's  vrurk  in  applKd  mathe- 
uinlu.li.  Nawtiui's  reluctuiue  to 
|iubli«)i  tbe  method  of  fluxions  in- 
v*utcil  and  lued  b;  him  amj  per- 
hkiin  be  Mtributcd  to  the  fwt  that 
he  w*«  out  latidfted  with  tbe  logic&l 
louudAtioQ*  of  the  calculus ;  and 
own  to  liare  Mbuiiloued 
hi«  electro-dynamic  tpeculatious,  aa 
he  could  nut  End  a  aatitfactory 
pbyiucttl  basis  {eee  mpru,  p.  67). 
Uthen  who  were  not  troubled  by 
t  logical  i>r  practical  scruples 
stepped  in  and  did  tbe  work,  to  the 
great  benefit  ot  Kuntific  progreea. 
Newton's  pvateat  work,  the  'Priu' 
cipia,'  taiil  tbe  f  ouudatioD  oi  mathe- 
oatical  pbystca ;  Gau»'i  greatest 
work,  the  *  Disiiuiaitioae*  Aritfa- 
metica,'  that  of  higher  arithmetic 
aa  Jiatioguished  (rou  algebra. 
Both  wuru,  writMu  in  the  tyo- 
ihctie  at^vle  of  tbe  ancienta.  are 
iliRluult.  it  not  deterrent,  in  their 
twm,  neither  uf  them  leailiii);  the 
reailer  by  ea*y  >te|>e  to  the 
reault*.  it  took  twenty  or  more 
yean  before  mlber  of  theee  works 
reuaivfd  due   recognition ;   neither 


found  larour  at  once  before  that 
great  tribunal  of  mathematical 
thought,  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Xewtuo'e  early  reputa- 
tion was  establiahed  by  other 
researches  and  inventiona,  notably 
in  optics  ;  Gauss  became  known 
through  bin  Iheuretical  rediacoTei; 
of  Ceres,  tbe  6nt  of  the  minor 
planets  (see  above,  toL  i  p.  183), 
The  country  of  KewtoD  i>  sUtl  pre- 
eminent for  ita  culture  of  mathe- 
matical pbysiL-a,  that  of  Gaosa  for 
the  muet  abstract  work  in  mathe- 
matics. Xot  to  speak  of  living 
authorities.  I  need  only  nientirm 
Stokee  and  L'lerk- Maxwell  on  the 
one  side,  Graesmann,  U'eieretrasa, 
and  Georg  Cantor  on  the  other. 

'  Huxley  sud  :  "  MitthematicB 
may  be  compared  to  a  mill  of 
exquisite  workmanship  which  grinds 
you  stuff  uf  any  degree  of  Gnenen  : 
but,  neienbeleas,  what  you  get  out 
depends  ou  what  you  put  in :  and 
■UK  the  giandect  mill  in  the  world 
will  not  extract  wbeat-flour  from 
peaacoda,  m>  pages  of  formuhc  will 
not  get  a  definiu  renult  out  of 
looee  data  "  ;  aud  on  another  occa- 
sion ha  imd  tliat  mathematics  "ii 
that  study  which  knows  notbing  et 
ubeervatiuu,  nothing  of  induction, 
nothing  of  experiment,  n<)thing  of 
causation."  Tbe  former  stalemeol 
was  endoraed  by  Lord  Eelnn 
(•Pop.   Lectutea,'  ic,  vol.  ii.    p. 
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ceases  as  soon  as  discussions  arise  which  cannot  benefit 
those  who  use  the  instrument  for  the  purposes  of 
application  in  mechanics,  astronomy,  physics,  statistics, 
and  other  sciences.  At  the  other  extreme  we  have 
those  who  are  animated  exclusively  by  the  love  of  pure 
science.  To  them  pure  mathematics,  with  the  theory  of 
numbers^  at  the  head,  is  the  one  real  and  genuine 
science,  and  the  applications  have  only  an  interest  in 
so  far  as  they  contain  or  suggest  problems  in  pure 
mathematics.  They  are  mainly  occupied  with  examin- 
ing and  strengthening  the  foundations  of  mathematical 
reasoning  and  purifying  its  methods,  inventing  rigorous 
proofs,  and  testing  the  validity  and  range  of  applicability 
of  current  conceptions.  We  may  say  that  the  former 
are  led  by  practical,  the  latter  by  philosophical,  interests, 
and  these  latter  may  be  either  logical  or  ontological,^ 


102) ;  the  latter  was  energetically 
repudiated  by  Sylvester  in  his 
famous  Address  to  the  first  section 
of  the  British  Assoc  at  Exeter 
(1869,  *  Report,'  &c.,  p.  1,  &c.) 

^  Gauss  considered  mathematics 
to  be  "the  Queen  of  the  Sciences, 
and  arithmetic  the  Queen  of  Biathe- 
matics.  She  frequently  conde- 
scends to  do  service  for  astronomy 
and  other  natural  sciences,  but  to 
her  belongs,  under  aU  circum- 
stances, the  foremost  place"  (see 
'  Gauss  zum  Gedachtniss,'  by  Sar- 
torius  von  Waltershausen,  Leipzig, 
1856,  p.  79).  Cayley's  presidential 
Address  to  the  British  Association, 
1883,  has  been  frequently  quoted : 
''Mathematics  connect  themselves 
on  one  side  with  common  life  and 
the  physical  sciences ;  on  the  other 
side  with  philosophy  in  regard  to 
our  notions  of  space  and  time  and 
the  questions  which  have  arisen  as 
to  the  universality  and  necessity  of 


the  truths  of  mathematics,  and  the 
foundation  of  our  knowledge  of 
them.  I  would  remark  here  that 
the  connection  (if  it  exists)  of 
arithmetic  and  algebra  with  the 
notion  of  time  is  far  less  obvious 
than  that  of  geometry  with  the 
notion  of  space "  ('  Mathematical 
Papers,'  vol.  xi.  p.  130).  In  addi- 
tion to  founding  higher  arith- 
metic, Gkkuss  occupied  himself  with 
the  foundations  of  geometry,  and, 
as  he  expected  much  from  the 
development  of  the  theory  of  num- 
bers, so  he  placed  "  great  hopes  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  geometria 
titut,  in  which  he  saw  lai^  unde- 
veloped tracts  which  could  not  be 
conquered  by  the  existing  calculus  " 
(SailK)rius,  loe.  eit,,  p.  88). 

*  To  this  might  be  added  the 
psychological  interest  which  at- 
taches to  mathematical  concep- 
tions. The  late  Prof.  Paul  Du 
Bois  -  Beymond    occupied    himself 
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5. 
Twofold 
Interest 
innifttbe- 
BUitics. 


inasmuch  as  number  and  fonn  are  considered  to  be 
the  highest  categories  of  human  thought,  or  likewise  as 
the  idtimate  elements  of  all  reality.  These  two  interests 
existed  already  in  antiquity,^  as  the  word  "  geometry " 


much  with  the  question.  See  the 
following  works:  'Die  Allgeraeine 
Functionentheorie,'  part  i.,  Tub- 
ingen, 1882 ;  '  Ueber  die  Grund- 
lagen  der  ErkenutnisA  in  den  ex- 
acten  Wissenschaften,'  Tiibingen, 
1890  ;  and  his  paper  "Ueber  die 
Paradoxien  des  InfinitarcalcUls " 
{*  Mathematische  Annalen/  vol.  ix. 
p.  149).  In  addition  to  the  two 
main  interests  which  attach  to 
mathematical  research,  and  which 
I  distinguish  as  the  practical  and 
the  philosophical,  a  third  point  of 
view  has  sprung  up  in  modem 
times  which  can  be  called  the 
purely  logical.  It  proposes  to 
treat  any  special  development  of 
mathematical  research  with  the 
aid  of  a  definite,  logically  con- 
nected complex  of  ideas,  and  not 
to  be  satisfied  to  solve  definite 
problems  with  the  help  of  any 
methods  which  may  casually  pre- 
sent themselves,  however  ingenious 
they  may  be.  In  this  way  the 
great  geometrician,  Jacob  Steiner, 
e.g.,  refused  the  assistance  of  ana- 
lysis in  the  solution  of  geometrical 
problems,  conceiving  geometry  as 
a  complete  organism  which  should 
solve  its  problems  by  its  own 
means.  This  view  has  been  much 
strengthened  by  the  development 
in  modem  times  of  the  theory  of 
Groups ;  a  group  of  operations 
being  'defined  as  a  sequence  of  such 
operations  as  always  lead  back 
again  to  operations  of  the  same 
kind.  Mathematical  rigorists  in 
this  sense  would  look  upon  the 
use  of  mixed  methods  or  opera- 
tions not  belonging  to  the  same 
group  with  that  kind  of  disfavour 
with  which  we  should  regard   an 


essayist  who  could  not  express  his 
ideas  In  pure  English,  but  was 
obliged  to  import  foreign  words 
and  expressions.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  that  the  country  which  has 
offended  most  by  the  importation 
of  foreign  words  —  namely,  Ger- 
many— is  that  in  which  this  purism 
in  mathematical  taste  has  found 
the  most  definite  expression.  (See, 
inter  alioy  Prof.  Friedrich  Engel's 
Inaugural  Lecture,  "Der  Gesch- 
mack  in  der  neueren  Mathematik," 
Leipzig,  1890,  as  also  Prof.  F. 
Klein's  suggestive  tract,  *Ver- 
gleichende  Betrachtungen  iiber 
neuere  Geometrische  Forschungen,' 
Erlangen,  1872.) 

^  The  literature  of  this  subject 
is  considerable.  I  confine  myself 
to  two  works.  The  late  eminent 
mathematician,  Hermann  Hankel, 
of  whom  more  in  the  sequel  of 
this  chapter,  besides  showing  much 
originality  in  the  higher  branches 
of  the  science,  took  g^reat  interest 
in  its  philosophical  foundations 
and  historical  beginnings.  In  1870 
he  published  a  small  but  highly 
interesting  volume,  *  Zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  Mathematik  in  Alter- 
thum  und  Mittelalter'  (Leipzig, 
Teubner).  We  have,  besides,  the 
great  work  of  Prof.  Moritz  Cantor, 
*Vorle8ungen  iiber  Geschichte  der 
Mathematik,'  in  three  large  volumes 
(Leipzig,  Teubner).  It  brings  the 
history  down  to  1758.  Referring 
to  the  two  interests  which  led  to 
mathematical  investigations,  Hankel 
says  (p.  88) :  "  From  the  moment 
that  Greek  philosophers  begin  to 
attract  our  attention  through  their 
mathematical  researches,  the  as- 
pect  which   mathematics    present 
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and  the  well-known  references  to  mathematical  ideas 
in  the  schools  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  indicate.  An 
ancient  fragment^  which  enumerates  briefly  the  Grecian 
mathematicicms,  says  of  Pythagoras, "  He  changed  the  oc- 
cupation with  this  branch  of  knowledge  into  a  real  science, 
inasmuch  as  he  contemplated  its  foundation  from  a 
higher  point  of  view,  and  investigated  the  theorems 
less  materially  and  more  intellectually ; "  ^  and  of  Plato 
it  says  that  "He  filled  his  writings  with  mathematical 
discussions,  showing  everywhere  how  much  of  geometry 
attaches  itself  to  philosophy."* 

This  twofold  connection  of  mathematical  with  other 
pursuits  has,  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  come 
prominently  forward  again  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  have  already  had  to  record  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
mathematical  thought  in  almost  every  chapter  in  which 
we  dealt  with  the  fruitful  ideas  which  governed  scientific 
work,  and  we  have  now  no  less  to  draw  attention  to  the 
philosophical  treatment  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  foundations  of  science  and  the  inroad  of  mathemati- 


chauges  radically.  Whilst  among 
the  earlier  civiliBed  nations  we  only 
meet  with  routine  and  practice, 
with  empirical  rules  which  served 
practical  purposes  in  an  isolated 
manner,  the  Grecian  mind  on  the 
other  side  recognised,  from  the 
first  moment  when  it  became 
acquainted  with  this  matter,  that 
it  contained  something  which  tran- 
scended all  those  practical  ends, 
but  which  was  worthy  of  special 
attention,  and  which  could  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  general  form,  be- 
ing, in  fact,  an  object  of  science. 
This  is  the  high  merit  of  the  Greek 
mathematicians  ;  nor  need  one  fear 


that  this  merit  should  be  dimin- 
ished by  admitting  that  they  bor- 
rowed the  new  material  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  civilisation." 

^  The  fragment  referred  to  is 
preserved  by  Proclus,  and  is  given 
in  full  in  Cantor's  work  (vol.  i.  p. 
124  sqq.)  He  calls  it  an  ancient 
catalogue  of  mathematicians.  It 
is  generally  attributed  to  Eudemus 
of  Rhodes,  who  belonged  to  the 
peripatetic  school  of  philosophy, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  his- 
torical treatises  on  geometry  and 
astronomy  (Cantor,  vol.  i.  p.  108). 

'  Cantor,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  218. 
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cal  into  jihilijeophical  thought;*  so  much  so  that  this 
cloeing  chapter  on  the  development  of  mathematical 
thought  (oriDB  a  titting  link  with  the  next  great  depart- 
ment of  oiir  subject — the  Philosophy  of  the  Centurj'. 

We  are  told  that  mathematics  among  the  Greeks  had 
its  origin  in  the  Geometry  invented  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  for  practical  surveying  purposes.  The  first 
mathematical  problems  ai'ose  in  the  practice  of  men- 
suration. Modem  mathematical  thought  received  in 
an  analogous  manner  its  greatest  stimulus  through  the 
Uranometry  of  Kepler,  Newton,  and  Laplace:  through 
the  mechanics  and  the  survey  of  the  heavens  new 
methods  for  solving  astronomical  problems  were  in- 
vented in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  the  nineteenth  century  can  he  said  to  have  at- 
tempted to  perform  towards  this  new  body  of  doctrine 
the  same  task  that  Euclid,  three  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  performed  towards  the  then  existing 
mathematics.  As  Proclua  tells  iis,  "  putting  together 
the  elements,  arranging  much  from  Eudoxus,  furnishing 
much  from  Thetetetus,  he,  moreover,  subjected  to  rigorous 
proofs  what  had  been  negligently  demonstrated  by  his 
predecesaors." '  What  one  man,  so  far  as  we  know,  did 
for  the  Grecian  science,  a  number  of  great   thinkers  in 


'  Thus,  for  iuetoQco,  the  recant 
iDveatigstioni  and  tlieories  of  the 
"  luanifuld,"  as  they  have  been 
set  forth  by  Prof.  Georg  Cnntor 
of  HuIId.  cuDBtitute,  )u  it  were, 
K  n«w  vhftptor  in  tokthemBtiual 
•cience,  whereas  they  weie  for- 
laerly  a  Bubject  merely  uf  philoeo' 
[ihical  interest.  See  h  remark  to 
Uiia  efFeot  by  B.  Kerry  at  the  end 
uf  hU   very   ititerNitiDg  arUde  on 


Cautor'i  docli-iDe  iu  the  Gth 
vol,  of  Avenu-iun'a  '  Zeitacbrift 
fUr  wUsenBohaftliche  Philosuphie' 
(1885],  p.  331,  where  he  refers  to 
Kanl's  compariBon  of  philosophy 
to  a  Beauba  "tot  geueru  oatitque 

'  Quoted  by  Cantor,  vol.  i.  p. 
247.  See  alao  Hankel,  loc.  bU., 
p.  381  !7V. 
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our  century,  among  whom  I  only  mention  Gauss,  Cauchy, 
and  Weierstrass,  attempted  to  do  for  the  new  science 
which  was  created  during  the  two  preceding  centuries. 
As  Prof.  Klein  says,  "  We  are  living  in  a  critical  period, 
similar  to  that  of  Euclid."  ^ 


^  See  '  The  Evanston  Colloquium, 
Lectures  on  Mathematics  delivered 
in  August  and  September  1893/  by 
Felix  Klein,  notably  Lecture  vi. 
In  this  lecture  Prof.  Klein  explains 
his  view  (to  which  he  had  given 
utterance  in  his  address  before  the 
Congress  of  Mathematics  at  Chicago: 
'  Papers  published  by  the  American 
Mathematical  Society/  vol.  i.  p. 
133.  New  York,  1896)  on  the 
relation  of  pure  mathematics  to 
applied  science.  This  view  is  based 
upon  the  distinction  between  what 
he  calls  the  "  naive  and  the  refined 
intuition."  .  .  .  "  It  is  the  latter 
that  we  find  in  Euclid ;  he  carefully 
develops  his  system  on  the  basis  of 
well  •  formulated  axioms,  is  fully 
conscious  of  the  necessity  of  exact 
proofs,  clearly  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  commensurM)le  and  the 
incommensurable,  and  so  forth.  .  .  . 
The  naive  intuition,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  especially  active  during 
the  period  of  the  genesis  of  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus. 
Thus  we  see  that  Newton  assumes 
without  hesitation  the  existence,  in 
every  case,  of  a  velocity  in  a  mov- 
ing point,  without  troubling  himself 
with  the  inquiry  whether  there 
might  not  be  continuous  functions 
having  no  derivative." 

In  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Klein 
"  the  root  of  the  matter  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  naive  intuition  is  not 
exact,  while  the  refined  intuition  is 
not  properly  intuition  at  all,  but 
arises  through  the  logical  develop- 
ment from  axioms  considered  as 
perfectly  exact." 

In  the  sequel  Prof.  Klein  shows 
that  the  naive  intuition   imports 


i  into  the  elementary  conceptions 
elements  which  are  left  out  in  the 
purely  logical  development,  and  that 
this  again  leads  to  conclusions  which 
are  not  capable  of  being  verified  by 
intuition,  no  mental  image  being 
possible.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
abstract  geometry  of  Lobatchevsky 
and  Riemann  led  Beltrami  to  the 
logical  conception  of  the  pseudo' 
sphere  of  which  we  cannot  form 
any  mental  image.  Similar  view» 
to  those  of  Prof.  Klein  have  been 
latterly  expressed  by  H.  Poincar^ 
in  \uB  suggestive  volume  *La 
Science  et  THypoth^'  (Paris, 
1893).  He  there  says  (p.  90): 
"...  L'exp^rience  joue  un  rdle 
indispensable  dans  la  gen^  de  la 
g^m^trie ;  mais  ce  serait  une 
erreur  d'en  conclure  que  la  g^- 
m^trie  est  une  science  exp^ri- 
mentale,  mdme  en  partie.  ...  La 
gdom^trie  ne  serait  que  I'^tude  de» 
mouvements  des  solides ;  mais  elle 
ne  s'occupe  pas  en  r^lit^  des  solides 
naturels,  elle  a  pour  objet  certains 
solides  id^ux,  absolument  invari- 
ables,  qui  n'en  sont  qu*une  image 
simplifi^  et  bien  lointaine.  .  .  .  Ce 
qui  est  I'objet  de  la  g^mdtrie  c'est 
r^tude  d*un  *  groupe '  particulier  ; 
mais  le  concept  g^dral  de  groupe 
pr^xiste  dans  notre  esprit  au 
moins  en  puissance.  .  .  .  Seule- 
ment,  parmi  tons  les  groupes 
possibles,  il  faut  choisir  celui  qui 
sera  pour  ainsi  dire  I'^talon  auquel 
nous  rapporterons  les  ph^nom^nes 
naturels."  This  distinction  be- 
tween the  mathematics  of  intuition 
and  the  mathematics  of  logic  has 
also  been  forced  upon  us  from  quite 
a  different  quarter.    The  complica- 
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7. 
Gtnss. 


8. 
Cauchy. 


It  is  right  to  place  the  name  of  Gauss  at  the  head,  for 
his  investigations  regarding  several  fundamental  and 
critical  questions  in  arithmetic  and  geometry  date  from 
the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  long  before 
Cauchy's  influence  made  itself  felt.  This  is  now  abund- 
antly clear  through  the  publication  of  Gauss's  works,  and 
from  much  of  his  correspondence  with  personal  friends, 
notably  with  the  astronomer  BesseL  We  can  now 
understand  how  those  who  knew  him  regarded  him  as 
a  kind  of  mathematical  oracle  to  whom  "nothing  in 
theory  existed  that  he  had  not  looked  at  from  all  sides,"  ^ 
and  who  anticipated  in  his  own  mind  the  development 
which  mathematical  thought  was  to  take  for  a  long 
time  after  him.  And  yet  it  was  not  to  him  primarily 
that  the  great  change  was  due  which  came  over  mathe- 
matical reasoning  during  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
Gauss  was  not  a  great  teacher.  In  fact,  there  existed 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  period  only  one  great  training 
school  in  advanced  mathematics,  and  that  was  Paris. 
There  it  was  that  Augustin  Cauchy — first  as  lecturer, 


tion  of  modem  mathematics  and 
the  refinement  of  the  modem 
theories  have  brought  about  the 
desire  "to  create  an  abridged 
system  of  mathematics  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  applied  sciences, 
without  passing  through  the  whole 
realm  of  abstract  mathematics" 
(Klein,  loc.  ciL,  p.  48).  In  this 
country  Prof.  Perry  has  made  a 
beginning  by  publishing  his  well- 
known  work,  *  Calculus  for  En- 
gineers/ which  has  been  welcomed 
by  Prof.  Klein  in  Qermany,  and 
which  has  led  to  an  extensive 
correspondence  in  the  pages  of 
*  Nature ' ;  it  being  recognised  by 
many  that  a  quicker  road  must  be 


made  from  the  elements  to  the 
higher  applications  of  mathematics 
in  the  natural  sciences  than  the 
present  school  system,  beginning 
with  Euclid,  admits  of.  The 
separation  of  the  logical  and  prac- 
tical treatment  of  any  science,  as 
likewise  the  independent  develop- 
ment in  Germany  of  the  poly- 
technic school  alongside  of  the  uni- 
versity, has,  however,  its  dangers, 
as  is  recognised  by  Prof.  Klein 
('  Chicago  Mathematical  Papers,'  p. 
136). 

^  See  Bessel's  letter  to  Qauss, 
27th  December  1810,  in  '  Brief - 
wechsel  zwischen  O.  and  B.,  Leipzig, 
1880,  p.  132. 
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then  as  professor — exerted  his  great  influence  in  the 
famous  &iole  Polytechnique,  in  the  Sorbonne,  in  the 
College  de  France.^  In  contrast  with  Gauss — who  was 
self-contained,  proud,  and  unapproachable,  whose  finished 
and  perfect  mathematical  tracts  were,  even  to  those  who 
worshipped  him,  an  abomination,^  owing  to  their  unin- 
telligible and  novel  enunciation,  who  hated  lecturing 
— Cauchy  possessed  the  enthusiasm  and  patience  of 
the  teacher,^  spent  hours  with  his  pupils,  and  pub- 
lished his  lectures  on  the  foundations  of  the  Calculus 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  mathematical  generation. 
Thus  he  has  the  merit  of  having  created  a  new  school 
of  mathematical  thought — not  only  in  France  but  also 
abroad,  where  the  greatest  intellects,  such  as  that  of 
Abel,*  expressed  themselves  indebted  to  him  for  hav- 
ing pointed  out  the  only  right  road  of  progress.  It 
will  be  useful  to  define  somewhat  more  closely  wherein 
this  new  school  diflPered  from  that  preceding  it,  which 
culminated  in  the  great  names  of  Euler,  Lagrange,  and 
Laplace. 

The  great  development  of  modern  as  compared  with 
ancient  mathematics  may  be  stated  as  consisting  in  the  in- 

^  See  ValsoD,  'La  Vie  et  lea 
Travaux  du  Baron  Cauchy/  Paris, 
1868,  vol.  i.  p.  60  »qq, 

'  "  On  disait  que  sa  mani^re 
d'exposer  ^tait  mauvaise,  ou  encore 
qu'il  faisait  comme  le  renard,  qui 
efface  avec  sa  queue  les  traces  de  see 
pas  sur  le  sable.  Crelle  dit,  selon 
Abel,  que  tout  ce  qu'^rit  Gauss 
n'est  qu'abomination  (Grauel),  car 
c'est  si  obscur  qu'il  est  presque 
impossible  d'y  rien  oomprendre" 
(Bjerknes,  'Niels  Hennk  Abel,' 
Trad.  fran9ai8e,  Paris,  1885,  p.  92). 

^  "C'est  que  Cauchy  alliait  au 


g^nie  des  Euler,  des  Lagrange,  des 
Laplace,  des  Oauss,  des  Jacobi, 
Vamour  de  I'enseignement  port<$ 
jusqu'k  Tenthousiasme,  une  rare 
bontd,  une  simplicite,  une  chaleur 
de  oceur  qu*il  a  conservdes  jusqu'k 
la  fin  de  sa  vie"  (Combes,  quoted 
by  Valson,  vol.  i.  p.  63). 

^  See  Bjerknes,  <N.H.  Abel,'  p. 
48  »qq, ;  p.  800.  Cauchy's  '  Cours 
d' Analyse'  appeared  in  1821  ;  the 
'K^um^  des  le9ons  sur  le  calcul 
infinit^imal,'  to  which  Abel  refers 
in  a  letter  to  Holmboe,  dated  1826, 
appeared  in  1828. 
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troduction  of  algebra  or  general  arithmetic,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  this  to  geometry  and  dynamics,  and  in  the  invention 
of  the  infinitesimal  methods,  through  which  the  rigorous 
theorems  of  the  older  geometricians  which  referred  to  the 
simpler  figures — such  as  straight  lines,  circles,  spheres, 
cones,  &c. — became  applicable  to  the  infinite  variety  of 
curves  and  surfaces  in  which  the  objects  and  phenomena 
of  nature  present  themselves  to  our  observation.  Logic- 
ally speaking,  it  W£U3  a  grand  process  of  generalisation, 
based  mostly  on  inference  and  induction,  sometimes 
0.  merely  on  intuition.^  Such  a  process  of  geneitdisation 
g™»M»-    has  a  twofold  efifect  on  the  progress  of  science. 

The  first  and  more  prominent  result  was  the  greatly 
increased  power  of  dealing  with  special  problems  which 
the  generalised  method  affords,  and  the  largely  increased 
field  of  research  which  it  opened  out.  We  may  say  that 
the  century  which  followed  the  inventions  of  Descartes, 
Newton,  and  Leibniz,  was  mainly  occupied  in  exploring 
the  new  field  which  had  been  disclosed,  in  formulating 
and  solving  the  numberless  problems  which  presented 
themselves  on  all  sides;  also,  where  complete  and 
rigorous  solutions  seemed  unattainable,  in  inventing 
methods  of  approximation  which  were  useful  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  In  this  direction  so  much  had  to  be  done, 
so  much  work  lay  ready  to  hand,  that  the  second  and 
apparently  less  practical  effect  of  the  new  generalisations 
receded  for  a  time  into  the  background.      We  may  term 

*  "  On  86  reportait  inconsciem-  |  claire  et  rigoureuse,  mais  par  une 
ment  au  modke  qui  dous  est  sorte  d'intuition  et  d'obecur  in- 
foumi  par  lea  fonctions  consid^r^      stinct"  (Poincar^,  "  L'onivre  math. 


en  m^nique  et  on  rejetait  tout 
oe  qui  8*^cartait  de  ce  module ;  on 
n'dtait  pas  guid^  par  une  definition 


de  Weierstrass,"   'Acta  Matheina- 
tica,'  vol.  xxii.  p.  4). 
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this  second  and  more  hidden  line  of  research  the  logical 
side  of  the  new  development.  It  corresponds  to  the  work 
which  Euclid  performed  in  ancient  geometry,  the  framing 
of  clear  definitions  and  of  unambiguous  axioms;  pro- 
ceeding from  these  by  rigorous  reasoning  to  the  theorems 
of  the  new  science.^  But  the  translation  of  geometrical 
and  mechanical  conceptions  into  those  of  generalised 
arithmetic  or  algebra  brought  with  it  a  logical  problem 
of  quite  a  novel  kind  which  has  given  to  modem  mathe- 
matics quite  a  new  aspect.  This  new  problem  is  the  re- 
translation  of  algebraical — i.e.y  of  general — formulae  into 
geometrical  conceptions — the  geometrical  construction  of 
algebraical  expressions.  It  is  the  inverse  operation  of  lo- 
the  fonner.  In  this  inversion  of  any  given  operation  op«»tion«. 
lies  the  soul  and  principle  of  all  mathematical  progress, 
both  in  theory  and  in  application.*     The  invention  of 


'  Referring  specially  to  the 
definition  of  a  "  function "  or 
mathematical  dependence,  a  con- 
ception introduced  by  Euler,  but 
not  rigorously  defined  by  him, 
M.  Poincard  says,  loe,  eU, :  "  Au 
commencement  du  si^e,  Tid^ 
de  fonction  ^tait  une  notion  k 
la  fois  trop  restreinte  et  trop 
yague.  .  .  .  Cette  definition,  il 
fallait  la  donner :  car  Tanalyse  ne 
pouvait  cpi*k  ce  prix  aoqudrir  la 
parfaite  ngueur."  In  its  generality 
this  task  was  performed  in  the 
last  third  of  the  century  by 
Weierstrass,  but  the  necessity  of 
this  criticism  of  the  formulas  in- 
Tented  by  modem  mathematics 
dates  from  the  appearance  of 
Cauchy's  'M^moire  sur  la  thdorie 
de»  int^grales  d^finies'  of  1814, 
which  Legendre  reported  on  in  this 
sense,  but  which  was  not  published 
till  1825. 


*  The  operations  referred  to  are 
generally  of  two  kinds :  first,  there 
is  the  operation  of  translating 
geometrical  relations,  intuitively 
given,  into  algebraical  relations; 
and,  secondly,  the  operation  of 
extending  algebraical  relations  by 
going  forward  or  backward  in  the 
order  of  numbers,  usually  given 
by  indices.  In  each  case  the 
new  relations  arrived  at  require 
to  be  interpreted,  and  this  inter- 
pretation leads  nearly  always  to 
an  extension  of  knowledge  or  to 
novel  conceptions.  A  simple  ex- 
ample of  the  first  kind  presents 
itself  in  the  geometrical  construc- 
tion of  the  higher  powers  of 
quantity.  Having  agreed  to  define 
by  a  the  length  of  a  line,  by  a' 
an  area,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
a*  a*  ,  ,  .  a^^  Can  any  geomet- 
rical meaning  be  attached  to  these 
symbols?       Au    example    of    the 
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the  sev^iteentb  century  afforded  two  grand  occasions 
for  Buch  progress,  and  the  creation  through  it  of  novel 
mathematicBl  ideas.     The  translation  of  geometrical  con- 


dx'   dz»  ■ 


er^lLwd  tJ 


s  iUelf  in   tbe 


an  operKtioD  suggtsts 
invorae  onler,  tha  indices  or  thetr 
reciprocals  (inmsions)  being  Ukea 
oegativelf .  Cui  uij  meaning  be 
■tUched  to  theae  latter  ttyinbola ! 
Further,  if  the  operation  denoted 
b;  gning  on  from  ooo  of  thew 
q'taboli  to  the  next  ii  known  and 
feaaible,  how  can  tbe  inverse  oper- 
ation be  carried  out!  In  the  Gnt 
claei  ui  problems  we  proceed  from 
an  inliiilivelj  givou  order  to  a 
purely  logical  order,  and  have  in 
the  eeiiuei  to  go  bock  from  the 
purely  liigi(«l  nrdvT  to  an  intuiUve 
onler  nf  ideaa.  In  the  second 
COM,  haviog  followed  a  cerbuu 
lo^cal  order,  we  desire  to  know 
what  tl>«  inversion  of  this  order  will 
produce  and  how  it  can  be  carried 
out.  The  riow  that  the  direct  and 
indirect  prooenes  of  thought  form 
the  liasis  of  all  mathematical 
reaaoniiiK,  and  an  alternation  of 
the  two  the  principle  of  progreas, 
has  been  for  the  first  time  con- 
sistently expounded  bj  Heriaann 
Hankel  in  hie  "rheorie  der  Cotn- 
pleien  Zahlen  ■  Systeme.'  Leipdg, 
1867.  But  it  had  already  been 
insisted  un  by  George  Peacock  in 
his  "  Report,"  kc,  contained  in 
the  3rd  vol.  of  the  '  ReporU  of 
tbe  Brit.  Anoc.,'  1S33,  where  he 
«ay»  (p,  223) :  "  There  are  two 
distinct  pmcemes  in  Algebra,  the 
direct  and  the  inverse,  preseotini; 
generally  very  different  degrees  of 
difficulty.  In  the  Grst  ca«e,  we 
proceed  from  deftned  operatioDt, 
and    by  various  processes  of   de- 


though  particular  in  value, 
which  are  lubsequently.  gen- 
value  likewise :  in  the 
second,  we  commence  from  the 
general  result,  and  we  are  either 
reijuired  to  discover  from  its  form 
and  compoeition  some  equivaleat 
'  result,  or,  if  defined  operations 
'  have  produced  it,  to  discover  the 
I  primitivequantity  from  whichthoM 


operat 


Bnced.      Of 


nilto  which    ] 


miug    1 


!   general 


ail  these  proceasea  we  have  already 
given  examples,  and  nearly  the 
whole  business  of  analysis  will 
consist  in  their  discussion  and 
dei-elupment.  under  the  iuGnitely 
varied  forms  in  which  they  will 
present  theuieelvea." 

It  is  extraordinary  how  little  in- 
fluence this  very  interesting,  cnm- 
prehensive,  and  Up -to -dale  re- 
port on  Continental  mathematics, 
including  the  works  of  Oauet^ 
Cauchy,  and  Abel,  seems  to  have 
had  on  the  development  of  English 
mathematics.  But  the  latter  have 
through  an  independent  movement 
—viz. ,  the  invention  of  the 
Calculus  of  Operations  —  led  on 
lo  the  radical  change  which  has 
taken  place  b  recent  mathematical 
thought-  This  change,  which  can 
be  explained  by  saying  that  the 
science  uf  Magnitude  muat  be 
preceded  by  the  doctrine  of  Forms 
or  Relations,  and  that  the  science 
of  Maenitude  is  only  a  epttial 
application  of  tbe  science  of  Forma, 
was  independently  prepared  hj 
Hermann  Qiassmann.  of  whoiu 
Hankel  says  (/oe.  mt.,  p.  10) :  "  Tbe 
idea  of  a  doctrine  of  Fumu  which 
should  precede  a  doctrine  of  Mag- 
nitude, and  of  uonsiilering  the 
tatter  from  tbe  point  of  view 
of  tbe  farmer,  .  .  .  remained  □( 
little   value   for  the    development 
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ceptions  into  algebraical  language  suggested  the  inverse 
operation  of  interpreting  algebraical  terms  by  geometrical 
conceptions,  and  led  to  an  enormous  extension  of  geo- 
metrical knowledge.^  Further,  the  infinitesimal  methods 
through  which  curves  and  curved  surfaces  were  conceived 
as  being  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitesimally 
small,  straight — i.e.,  measurable — lines,  led  to  the  in- 
verse problem;  given  any  algebraical  operations  which 
obtain  only  in  infinitesimally  small  dimensions — i.e.,  at 
the  limit — how  do  they  sum  up  to  finite  quantities  and 


of  mathematics,  so  long  as  it 
was  only  used  to  prove  theorems 
which  besides  being  ab^eady  known, 
were  sufficiently  though  merely 
empirically  proved.  It  was  H. 
Orassmann  who  took  up  this  idea 
for  the  first  time  in  a  truly 
philosophical  spirit  and  treated 
it  from  a  comprehensive  point 
of  view.**  Hankel  also  refers 
to  Peacock  as  well  as  to  De 
Morgan,  whose  writings,  however, 
he  was  insufficiently  acquainted 
with  (ibid.,  p.  15).  In  quite 
recent  times  Mr  A.  N.  Whitehead 
has  conceived  "mathematics  in 
the  widest  signification  to  be  the 
development  of  aU  types  of  formal, 
necessary,  deductive  reasoning," 
and  has  given  a  first  instalment 
of  this  development  in  his  *  Treatise 
on  Universal  Algebra'  (voL  i., 
Cambridge,  1 898).  See  the  preface 
to  this  work  (pp;  6,  7). 

^  A  good  example  of  the  use  of 
the  alternating  employment  of  the 
intuitive  (inductive)  and  the  log- 
ical (deductive)  methods  is  to  be 
found  in  the  modem  doctrine  of 
curves.  The  invention  of  Descartes, 
by  which  a  curve  was  represented 
by  an  equation,  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  conception  of  the 
"degree"  or  "order"  of  a  curve 
and    its    geometrical    equivalent; 

VOL.  n. 


whereas  the  geometrical  concep- 
tion of  the  tangent  to  a  curve  led 
to  the  distinction  of  curves  ac- 
cording to  their  "class,"  which 
was  not  immediately  evident  from 
the  equation  of  the  curve  but 
which  led  to  other  analytical 
methods  of  representation  where 
the  tangential  properties  of  curves 
became  more  evident.  A  third 
method  of  studying  curves  was 
introduced  by  Pliicker  (1832),  who 
started  from  "the  singularities" 
which  curves  present,  defined 
them,  and  established  his  well- 
known  equations.  A  further  study 
of  these  "singularities"  led  to  the 
notion  of  the  "genus"  or  "de- 
ficiency "  (Cay ley)  of  a  curve.  The 
gradual  development  of  these  and 
further  ideas  relating  to  curves  is 
concisely  given  in  an  article  by 
Cayley  on  "  Curve  "  in  the  6th  vol. 
of  the  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica,* 
reprinted  in  Cayley's  collected 
papers,  voL  xL  This  article  fur- 
nishes also  a  good  example  of  the 
historical  treatment  of  a  purely 
mathematical  subject  by  showing, 
not  so  much  the  progress  of  mathe- 
matical knowledgie  of  special  things, 
as  the  development  of  the  manner 
in  which  such  things  are  looked  at 
— 1>.,  of  mathematical  thought. 

2s 
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figares  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  these  finite  figures 
as  inferred  frc«n  the  properties  of  their  infinitesimally 
small  parts  ?  The  infinitenmal  methods  evidently  corre- 
sponded with  the  atomistic  view  of  natural  objects, 
according  to  which  the  great  variety  of  observable 
phenomena,  the  endlessly  complicated  properties  of 
natural  objects,  could  be  reduced  to  a  small  number 
of  conceivable  properties  and  relations  of  their  smallest 
parts,  and  could  then  be  made  intelligible  and  calculable. 
The  general  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
numberless  problems  and  intricate  operations  of  higher 
mathematics  can  scarcely  realise  how  in  these  few  words 
lie  really  hidden  the  great  questions  of  all  the  modem 
sciences  of  number  and  measurement ;  the  trained  mathe- 
matical student  will  recognise  in  a  process  of  inversion 
not  only  the  rationale  of  such  extensive  doctrines  as  the 
int<$gral  calculus,  the  calculus  of  variations,  the  doctrine 
of  Hcrios,  the  methods  of  approximation  and  interpolation, 
1)11 1  also  the  application  of  analysis  to  geometry,  the 
theory  of  curves  of  higher  order,  the  solution  of  equations, 
&(;.  All  these  various  branches  were  diligently  cidtivated 
by  the  great  mathematicians  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
inoHtly,  however,  with  the  object  of  solving  definite 
problems  which  were  suggested  by  the  applied  sciences,^ 


1  In  general  it  can  be  stated  that 
the  im{>etuB  given  to  mathematical 
reftearch  by  the  problems  set  by 
the  applied  sciences  has  been  im- 
mea-^urably  greater  than  that  which 
can  be  traced  to  the  abstract  treat- 
ment of  any  purely  mathematical 
subject.  We  have  a  good  example 
of  this  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  the  great 
work   of  Laplace  as  summed  up, 


for  the  most  part,  in  the  *Md- 
canique  Celeste '  and  the  *  Theorie 
des  Probability/  which  contain 
the  beginnings  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  great  number  of  purely 
mathematical  theories  suggested 
by  problems  in  astronomy,  physics, 
and  statistics.  On  the  other  side 
we  have  at  the  same  time  the  so- 
called  *  *  Combinational  School "  in 
Germany,     whose    members    and 
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notably  astronomy — not  infrequently  also  as  objects  of 
mere  curiosity  without  any  practical  purpose  whatever. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  need 
was  felt  of  putting  the  new  science  into  a  compre- 
hensive system.  The  attempts  to  do  this — ^notably  the 
great  text-books  of  Leonhard  Euler  in  Germany  and  of 
Lacroix  in  France — revealed  how  uncertain  were  the 
foundations  and  how  paradoxical  some  of  the  apparent 
conclusions  of  the  reasoning  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  inventors  and  masters,  had  led  to  such  remarkable 
results. 

As  in  other  cases  which  we  dealt  with  in  former 
chapters  of  this  work,  so  also  in  the  present  instance  we 
may  find  a  guide  through  the  labyrinth  of  modem  mathe- 
matical thought  in  the  terms  of  language  around  which 
cluster  the  more  recent  doctrines.  Two  terms  present 
themselves  which  were  rare  or  altogether  absent  in  older  Jj^^'^^ 
treatises :  these  terms  are  the  "  complex  quantity  "  and  SS^t 
the  "continuous."  To  these  we  can  add  a  third  term 
which  we  meet  with  on  every  page  of  the  writings  of 
mathematicians  since  Newton  and  Leibniz,  but  which  has 
only  very  recently  been  subjected  to  careful  analysis  and 
rigorous  definition, — the  tci-m  "  infinite."  Accordingly  we 
may  say  that  the  range  of  mathematical  thought  during 


11. 

Modem 


their  labours  are  almost  forgotten, 
although  in  their  elaborate  treat- 
ises there  are  to  be  found  many 
formulae  which  had  to  be  redis- 
covered when,  fifty  years  later, 
the  general  theory  of  forms  and 
substitutioud  began  to  be  sys- 
tematically developed,  and  proved 
to  be  an  indispensable  instrument 
in  dealing  with  many  advanced 
mathematical   problems.      See  on 


the  latter  subject  an  article  by 
Major  MacMahon  on  "Combin- 
ational Analysis*'  (*Proc.,  Ixindon 
Math.  Soc./  vol.  xxviii.  p.  5,  &c.), 
as  also  the  chapters  on  this  subject 
and  on  "Determinants*'  in  the 
first  vol.  of  the  *  Encyclopadie  der 
Mathematischen  Wissenscliaf  ten ' 
(Leipzig,  1898).  Also,  inter  aiia^  a 
note  by  J.  Muir  in  *  Nature,'  vol. 
Ixvii.,  1903,  p.  512. 


(44  fifsasmwi€:  Twncewt. 

tii^.  Umi  htuulzfA  j^Atn  ham  gn>wn  in  profrnttiixi  to  die 
uu^ki/Aiicul  nVtdy  And  fftrkter  deAnitioa  of  the  nocioiis  of 
tti^  ^//TApbirx  finAntity,  rd  the  oontinaoos,  and  of  the  infiniteL 
Afi/l  thaf«  cr/ficeptioiw  indicate  three  important  logical 
(UiVtU^iientM  which  characterise  morlem  mathematkal 

ift.       rhttMf/nin^,     T\ui  conception  of  the  complex  quantity  or 

^w^titiM.    th^  ojftnpUiX  unit  introduces  na  to  the  possible  extensiim 

of  our  nynUstn  of  counting  and  measuring,  retaining  or 

riiodifyiri^,  the  fundamental  rules  on  which  it  is  based. 

M.       Thh  c^iriception  of  the  continuous  and  its  opposite,  the 


fliMContinuoiut,  intro^Iuces  us  to  the  difference  of  numbers 
and  quantity,  numbers  forming  a  discontinuous  series, 
whiiNt  we  conceive  all  natural  changes  to  be  made  up  of 
^mdual — ir,,  of  imperceptibly  small — changes,  called  by 
Newton  fluxions.  The  discussion,  therefore,  of  the  con- 
tinuous leads  us  ultimately  to  the  question  how  our 
syateni  uf  counting  can  be  made  useful  for  dealing  with 
nontinuously  variable  quantities — the  processes  of  nature. 
^  M-  Tlitj  conception  of  the  infinite  underlies  not  only  the 
intiniteHinial  methods  properly  so  called,  but  also  all  the 
nmtluxiM  of  approximation  by  which — in  the  absence  of 
ri^nrouH  nietho<Is — mathematical,  notably  astronomical, 
iiulculatiouH  are  carried  out 

Problems  involving  one  or  more  of  these  concep- 
tiourt  presented  themselves  in  large  nimiber  to  the 
ttUttlyntH  of  the  eighteenth  century :  there  were  notably 
two  great  dt^Jtrint^  in  which  they  continually  occur — 
tho  ^'entjvul   Aolution    of   equations,^  and  the  theory  of 

*  Aa  it  iiu^  not  \m  iiniiiMlUtely  ;  puUlicmtioii  by  Qaum,  in  1799,  con- 

tivitteiit  htiw  ih«  uloM  uf  (H>uUnuity  '  Uining  a  proof  of  the  fundamental 

lUkVfi  io  till  with  ih»)c«)n0ral  •i>)uUon  ,  theorem  of  algebra,  and  its  republi- 

«•(  (M|uaiua«a,  1   rafi»r  to  the  fimt  <  oation  fiftj  jears  later  (see  QaiiaB» 
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infinite  series.  The  solution  of  an  equation  being  called 
finding  its  roots,  it  was  for  a  long  time  assumed  that 
every  equation  has  as  many  roots  as  are  indicated  by 
its  degree.  A  proof  of  this  fundamental  theorem  of 
algebra  was  repeatedly  attempted,  but  was  only  com- 
pleted by  Gauss  in  three  remarkable  memoirs,  which 
prove  to  us  how  much  importance  he  attached  to  rigorous 
proofs  and  to  solid  groundwork  of  science.  The  second 
great  doctrine  in  which  the  conceptions  of  the  continuous 
and  the  infinite  presented  themselves  was  the  expansion 
of  mathematical  expressions  into  series.     In  arithmetic,       is. 

.  Doctrine 

decimal  fractions*  taken  to  any  number  of  terms  were  ofieriea. 
quite  familiar;  the  infinite  series  presented  itself  as  a 
generalisation  of  this  device.     A  very  general  formula 


*  Werke,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  1  and  71).  A 
very  good  summary  of  thiB  proof 
is  given  by  Hankel  ( *  Complexe 
Zahlen-Systeme/  p.  87).  A  purely 
algebraical  demonstration  of  the 
same  theorem,  not  involving  con- 
siderations of  continuity  and  ap- 
proximations, was  also  given  by 
Qauss  in  the  year  1816,  and  re- 
produced by  others,  including 
George  Peacock,  in  his  'Report,' 
quoted  above,  p.  297.  Hankel 
(2oc.  cit.,  p.  97)  shows  to  what 
extent  Qauss's  proof  supplemented 
the  similar  proofs  given  by  others 
before  and  after. 

^  Decimal  fractions  seem  to  have 
been  introduced  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Series  of  other  numbers, 
formed  not  according  to  the  decimal 
but  to  the  dyadic,  duodecimal,  or 
other  systems,  were  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  continued  in  use  to 
the  middle  ages.  The  dyadic  sys- 
tem was  mudb  favoured  by  Leibniz. 
It  was  also  known  that  every 
rational  fraction  could  be  de- 
veloped into  a  periodical  decimal 


I  fraction.  Prominent  in  the  re- 
commendation of  the  use  of  deci- 
mal fractions  was  the  celebrated 
Simon  Stevin,  who,  in  a  tract 
entitled  'La  Disme'  attached  to 
his  '  Arithmdtique '  (1590,  trans- 
lated into  English,  1608),  described 
the  decimal  system  as  "  enseignant 
facilement  expddier  par  nombres 
entiers  sans  rompus  tous  comptes 
se  rencontrans  aux  affaires  des 
hommes."  Prof.  Cantor  ( *  Qesch. 
der  Math.,'  vol.  ii.  p.  616)  says, 
"We  know  to-day  that  this  pre- 
diction could  really  be  ventured 
on — that  indeed  decimal  fractions 
perform  what  Stevin  promised." 
At  the  end  of  his  tract  he  doubts 
the  speedy  adoption  of  this  device, 
connecting  with  it  the  suggestion 
of  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
decimal  system.  The  best  account 
of  the  gradual  introduction  of  deci- 
mal fractions  is  still  to  be  found  in 
Qeorge  Peacock's '  History  of  Arith- 
metic' (*Ency.  Metrop.,'  voL  i.  p. 
439,  &c.) 
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of  thirt  kind  wum  given  by  Brook  Taylor,  and  somewhat 
iiuhUHikI  liy  Maclaurin.  It  embraced  all  then  known  and 
luaiiy  new  wirieH,  and  wafi  employed  without  hesitation 
by  Kuler  and  other  great  analysts.  In  the  b^innii^  of 
the  (sentiiry,  Voiwion,  Gauss,  and  Abel  drew  attention  to 
tbe  neoeHHity  of  investigating  systematically  what  is 
termed  the  ooavergenoy  ^  of  a  series.  As  a  specimen 
(if  thiM  kind  of  I'eHearch,  Gauss  published,  in  1812,  an 
inveutigaticm  of  a  series  of  very  great  generality  and 
impui'tance.^  We  can  say  that  through  these  two  isolated 
lueiuoiin  of  Gauss,  the  first  of  the  three  on  equations, 
published  in  1799,  and  the  memoir  on  the  series  of 
1812,  a  new  and  more  rigorous  treatment  of  the  in- 
tinito  and  the  ccmtinuous  as  mathematical  conceptions 
wa»  introduced  into  analysis,  and  that  in  both  he  showed 
tlio  necoHsity  of  extending  the  system  of  numbering  and 
Uii3UMUviug  by  the  conception  of  the  complex  quantity, 
but  it  cannot  l)o  maintaine<l  that  Gauss  succeeded  in 
in4>i-oHHing  the  new  line  of  thought  upon  the  science  of 


gittilual  ovulation  uf  the  iil<M  of 
tho  uuivvi'Hi»nvy  of  »  m»ri«M  will  1*0 
(uuml  iu  l>r  U.  i<eitt"M  *  i^^MHihii^hte 
lUu'  uut^iuUiuhtm  Kvihmi*  fhibiu- 
KDii.  LHVtf.  \K  IIH,  9t\>,)  AW>  iu 
tUu  I'lvt'iuH?  u»  Jo<«4>(>h  tWrtraiul'tt 
*'liuito     ilu    iSilcul     l>iflemiti«r 

iitg  111  I  ho  IhIIui'  Lcibiiui  >HH>um  to 
hiivo  Unm  ilio  tiiMl  U*  douuMud 
tU'tiuiio  tultM  tor  the  oouvvigeucy 
oi  littiuiU)  Sunu^>,  tor  hv  wrote  to 
Mtiiiitauu  lu  \70i>  iktk  k'oUoWrt : 
"  .to  iio  dvtnaiulo  \kM  ijue  I'ou 
Ut>vi>u  1a  \uiour  il'uiio  9«oric  quel- 
iMiUt(Uo   tou^i   tojkne   tiuie ;    un    tel 

^■rt'liloiOU    tiUIIMW^nOltUt      Iw      t'oi\HM 

i\s\^  L;lHtLu^lrolt.  'lo  voudrtuii  «4>ule- 
utuiit  «^uu  Ton  irouvikt  luo^eu  ii» 


U^k'ider  i»i  la  vmleur  exprimoe  par 
uiie  Morie  e«t  possible,  c'eet-h-dire 
couvergente,  et  oela  mxis  connaitre 
ri>i'igiue  de  la  i»erie.  II  est  n^oes- 
(Mire,  pour  qu'une  s^rie  ind^finie 
repre»ente  une  quantite  finie,  que 
I'ou  puicMie  d^moDtrer  sa  converg- 
euce,  et  que  Ton  e*awure  qu'en  la 
prolougeaut  sutfisamoient  Terreur 
devient  au4tu  petite  que  Ton  veut." 
Iu  9pite  of  this,  Leibniz,  through 
hu»  treatiueut  of  the  series  of 
Urandi,  1  -  1  + 1  -  1,  &c.,  the  sum 
of  which  he  declared  to  be  ),  seems 
to  have  exerted  a  baueful  i^uence 
oa  his  mucceesorts,  iucluding  Euler 
(See  Reilf,  loe.  eiL,  pp.  118,  158). 

*  The  uiemoir  on  the  Hypergeo- 
luetrtcal  series. 
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mathematics  in  general.  This  was  done  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  after  Gauss  had  begun  to  publish  his 
isolated  memoirs,  in  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
subject  by  Cauchy,  who,  before  1820,  delivered  lectures 
on  Analysis  at  the  ilficole  Poly  technique  and  in  other  18. 
colleges,  and  commenced  their  publication  in  1821.  In  Ai»iy»i8. 
this  course  of  lectures  the  discussion  of  the  notions  of  the 
infinite,  of  the  continuous,  of  the  convergence  of  series, 
and  of  the  extension  of  our  conception  of  quantity 
beyond  the  ordinary  or  real  quantities  of  algebra,  is 
put  in  the  foreground,  and  the  illicit  habit  of  using  the 
generalisations  of  algebra  without  defining  the  conditions 
of  their  validity  severely  criticised.^  It  is  also  evident, 
from  the  extensive  notes  which  Cauchy  added  to  the 
"cours"  of  1821,  thalb  he  felt  the  necessity  of  a  revision 
of  the  fundamental  notions  of  algebra.  The  publication 
of  1821  was  followed  by  others  on  the  Calculus,  and  it 
is  through  these  treatises  mainly  that  a  new  spirit  was 
infused  into   general   mathematical   literature,   first    in 

^  The  earliest  labours  of  Cauchy  |    comme  des  inductions  propres  h, 

were  geometrical^  and  he  evidently  ,    faire   pre^sentir    quelque    fois    la 

acquired  through  them  an  insight  v^rit^,   rnais  qui    s'accordent  peu 

into    the    contrast    between    the  ayec    Texactitude    si    vant^    dee 

rigour  of    the    older    geometrical  sciences  mathdmatiques.      On  doit 

and  the  looseness  of  the  modem  I    mdme  observer  qu'elles  tendent  k 

algebraical  methods.      In  this  re-  .    faire  attribuer    aux    formules  al- 

gardhesays:  "  J'ai  cherchd  b  leur  '    g^briquee  une  ^tendue    ind^finie, 

donner    toute    la    rigueur    qu'on  tandis  que,  dans  la  realite,  la  plu- 

exige  en  g^metrie,  de  mani^re  k  '    part  de  oes    formules    subsistent 

ne  jamais    recourir    aux    raisons  uniquement  sous  certainee  condi- 

tirees  de  la  g^n^ralit^  de  Talg^bre.  tions,  et  pour  oertaines  valeurs  des 

I/es  raisons  de  cette  esp^e,  quoique  quantites  qu'elles  renferment.     En 

assez  commun^ment  admises,  sur-  |    determinant  oes  conditions  et'  ces 

tout  dans  le  passage  des  series  con-  '    valeurs,  et  en  fixant  d'uue  mani6re 


vergentes  aux  series  divei^ntes, 
et  des  quantit<^  relies  aux  ex« 
pressions  imaginaires  ne  peuyent 
dtre  consider^  ce  me  semble,  que 


precise  le  sens  des  notations  dont 
je  me  sers,  je  fais  disparaStre  toute 
incertitude"  ('Cours  d' Analyse,' 
1821,  Introd.,  p.  ii). 
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VrMU'4%  mfUii'.w\iHi  later  ako  in  England  and  Germany. 
In  thi^  latUtr  r^oixntry,  the  highly  original  writings  of 
AU5I,  titul  iUti  iiirle[iendent  laboure  of  Jacx>bi,  opened  ont 
an  Diitinily  n(5W  branch  of  higher  mathematics,  b^;inning 
with  th(5  discovery  of  the  property  of  double  periodicity  of 
(uu'UiUi  fuiKstioriH.^  ThiH  extensive  and  fruitful  province  of 
arialyHiM  for  a  time  retarded  the  revision  and  extension  of 
thn  f^nMuidwork  of  mathematical  reasoning  which  Cauchy 
liad  lN)guii,  and  upon  which  Gauss  evidently  desired  to 
iiuikn  tlio  extension  of  higher  mathematics  proceed.^ 


*  Httfor«    thtt   (lUtCfivery    of    the 

fuiKttioiiM    with    A    (luuble    iwriod, 

fuiiotloiiii    with    ono    fMsriucl    were 

known :    th«   oiruuliir   und   ex|Km* 

m\M  CunutionH  —  the  former  pun- 

Httii«ing  H  it>Ml|  the  Utter  ttii  iningiii* 

MI-.V,  poriml.     The  ellliitiu  funotioni 

tui  nu<l  (tut  to  *'Hhiire iilniultMieouily 

tht*  pKipei'tieii  of  the  oircular  funo- 

tion«  Mid  e)i|Nineiiti»l  fuuotiouii,  and 

whiUt  the  former  were  |»eriudioal 

only   for  i-eid,  the   Utter  only  fur 

iumghmry,  vMutM  ttf  the  lu^icument, 

the  elh|i(Ut  fumtliituH  iMMfttMiiied  both 

kuuU  of  |itM-ioilioit>'.'       Thu  great 

iiUt|i  iKtitMOie  oWr  wht^u  it  iH>oun'ed 

til  At>el  AUil  Jmndki  imle)Mitndeutly 

to  foiin  fuuotuau  by  iuvereum   ot 

I  .t'gttudi'eSi  eUi|»Uo  iutegi>U  \4  the 

that  Vm\,     The  tw\»  fuudmuental 

iuiiu'^tlu*    iuwdviHl    in    tliU    uew 

d^|tAvimv  wei'e  (hu«  ihe  |^K^e«e  uf 

iuNM'aUai  «iu\(  th«>  une  of  the  iuiagiu- 

At.Yi  t^  A  ue^^eMArv  wauiUemeiit  to 

th^  \^,  (hhUv  \J  uumWitu     The 

»hiu«>  whu'h  ^ndvu^  imU^HMKleutfy 

W  \W\  )«ud  JawU  h^M  heeM  ctenurlty 

vWVs>4  uuu\hI  itiuoe  th^  )>uUk>atk4i  si^ 

tKs»  \>a«^iKvuvleu<.v  v^l  Jih^\^>i  wilh 

yiii>^44utv^l  iu  Ji^\^>iS*  Hiedwauiuelv^ 
\\>Mko,'    ed.    VU>»vhiMxU,    \\»i.     L, 

vIvK-uukMktA  ivteii'i'uj^  \\>  AW«  whicibk 
iU^  Un^vv  <%vveMU^  iu  iKe  lueuKMriiftl 


volume  published  in  1902.  A  yery 
lucid  account  is  contained  in  a 
pamphlet  by  Prof.  Konigsbei^ger, 
entitled  '  Zur  Qeechichte  der  Theorie 
der  Elliptiflchen  Transcendenten 
in  dei\,  Jahren  1826-29'  (Leipcig, 
1879). 

^  Of  the    four  great  mathema- 
tioUns  who  for  sixty  years  did  the 
principal  work  in  connection  with 
elliptic   functions  —  viz.,  Legendre 
(1762-1838).    Qauss    (1777-1866), 
Abel  (1802-29),  and  Jacobi  (1804- 
61),  each  occupied  an  independent 
position  with  regard  to  the  subject, 
— auggesteil  originally  by  Euler,  and 
important  fur  the  practical  applica- 
tiuns  which  it  prumised.     Legendre 
during  furty  years,  from  1786  on- 
wanl,    wttrkeit    almost    alone:    he 
UriHi^ht  the  theory  of  elliptic  in- 
tegnus>  which  had  occurred  origin- 
ality in  Ci4m4K'tian  with  the  compu- 
tatiuii  oi  an  arc  of  the  ellipse*  into 
a   system,  and  to  a  point  beyond 
whk'^h  the  then  existing  methods 
seemeil  to  promise  no  further  ad- 
Y<MK'<e.     ThM  advance  was»  however, 
securer!  bv  the  UKmr^  of  Jacobi 
through  the    itttroductioD  of    the 
uoY^l  (Mriiicip^  referred  to  in  the 
ImI  tt^>lew  Tw\>  yea»  before  Jacobi's 
imbtwektkw  cosuBMOced*  Abel   had 
ahrea*|y  a^»(woetfKed  thie  sabjev^  froia 
an  tDture^  ditfartftt  and  mvch  more 
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That  such  a  revision  had  become  necessary  was  seen,       17. 

Revision 

slowly  if  in  many  quarters,  but  it  did  not  become  gener-  ^^^^' 
ally  recognised  till  late  in  the  century,  when  thinkers  of 


mentals. 


general  point  of  view.    "  Abel,"  as 
Monsieur  L.  Sylow  says  {*  Memorial 
des  dtudes  d*Abel,'  p.  14),  "dUit 
avant  tout  algdbriste.     II  a  dit  lui- 
mdme  que  la  thdorie  dee  ^nations 
^taitson  sujet  favori,oe  quid'aiUeurs 
apparatt  clairement  dans  ses  oeuvres. 
Dans. see  travaux  sur  les  fonctions 
elliptiques,   le   traitement  des  di- 
verses    ^nations  alg^riques  dont 
oette  th^rie  abonde  est  mis  forte- 
ment  en  Evidence,  et  dans  le  premier 
de  ces  travaux,  la  r^lution  de  ces 
^uations  est  mdme  indiqu^  comme 
dtant  le  sujet  principal.     Qui  plus 
est,  la  thdorie  des  equations  etait 
entre  ses  mains  Tinstrument  le  plus 
^fficace.      Ce  fut  ainsi  sans  aucun 
doute  la  r^olution  de  I'^uation  de 
division  des  fonctions  elliptiques  qui 
tout  d'abord  le  conduisit  k  la  th^rie 
de  la  transformation.       Elle  joue 
encore  un  rdle  capitale  dans  sa  de- 
monstration du  thdor^me  dit  th^- 
r^me  d'Abel,  et  dans  les  recherches 
gdndrales  sur  les  intdgrales  des  differ* 
entielles  algdbriques  qui  se  trouvent 
dans  son  dernier  mdmoire  le  '  Prdcis 
d*une  Th^rie  des  fonctions  ellip- 
tiques.' "    But  whilst  Abel  certainly 
took    a  much   more  general   view 
than  either  Legendre  or  Jacobi,  both 
of  whom  came  to  a  kind  of  dead- 
lock on  the  roads  they  had  chosen 
(Jacobi,  when  he  attempted  to  ex- 
tend the  theory  of  the  periodicity 
of  functions),  it  is  now  quite  clear 
that  Gauss  viewed  the  whole  sub- 
ject almost  thirty  years  before  Abel 
and  Jacobi  entered  the  field  from  a 
still  more  general  point  of  view. 
Already,  in  1798,  when  he  was  only 
twenty -one,  he  must  have  recognised 
the  necessity  of  enlarging  and  defin- 
ing the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
algebra  and  of  functionality  or  math- 
ematical dependence  ;  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  magnitude  of  the 


undertaking,  for  which  his  astron- 
omical labours  left  him  no  time, 
debarred  him  from  publishing  the 
important  results    which    he   had 
already  attained,  and  which  covered 
to  a  great  extent  the  field  cultivated 
in    the    meantime    by    Abel    and 
Jacobi,  leaving  only  the  celebrated 
theorem  of  the  former  (referring  to 
the  algebraical  comparison  of  the 
higher  non  -  algebraical   functions) 
and     the     discovery     of    a     new 
function    on  the    part  of    Jacobi 
(his  Theta  function)  as   the    two 
great  additions  which  we  owe  to 
them  in  this  line  of  research  (see 
Konigsberger,    loc,    cit.,    p.    104). 
In  this  recognition  of  the  funda- 
mental change  which  mathematical 
science  demanded,  and  its  bearing 
upon  these  special  problems   here 
referred  to,  Gauss  must  have  for  a 
long  time  stood  alone  ;  for  his  great 
rivid    Cauchy,   to    whom    we    are 
mainly  indebted  for  taking  the  first 
steps  in  this  direction,  did  not  for 
many  years  apply  his  fundamental 
and  novel  ideas  to  the  theory   of 
elliptic  functions,  which  up  to  the 
year  1844,  when  Hermite  entered 
the  field,  were  almost  exclusively 
cultivated  by  German  and  Scandi- 
navian  writers    (see    R.    L.    Ellis, 
"Report  on  the  recent  Progress  of 
Analysis,"  Brit.  Assoc.,   1846 ;  re- 
printed in  '  Mathematical  and  other 
Writings,'  p.   311).     Nor  could  it 
otherwise  be  explained  how  Cauchy 
could  keep  the  manuscript  of  Abel's 
great  memoir  without  ever  occupy- 
ing himself  with  'it,  and  thus  delay 
its  publication  for  fifteen  years  after 
it  had  been  presented  to  the  Acad- 
emy.     (See  the  above-mentioned 
correspondence  between  Legendre 
and  Jacobi,  1829 ;   also  Sylow,  p. 
81). 
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the  highest  rank,  who  for  some  time  had  lived  apart 
in  the  sechided  regions  of  sublime  analyais,  descended 
again  into  the  region  of  elementary  science,  both  pure 
and  applied,  where  they  speedily  remodelled  the  entire 
mode  of  teaching.  England  possessed  very  early  a  writer 
of  great  eminence  who  represented  this  tendency,  and 
whose  merits  were  only  partially  recognised  in  his  day — 
AuguaLiia  de  Morgan. 

It  will  now  l(e  necessary  to  explain  more  definitely 
what  is  meant  by  the  extension  of  our  conception  of 
number  and  quantity  through  the  introduction  of  com- 
plex numbers  or  complex  quantities.  This  extension 
first  forced  itself  on  analysts  in  the  theory  of  equations, 
then  in  the  algebraical  treatment  of  trigonometrical 
quantities  —  i.e.,  in  the  measurement  of  angles,  or,  as 
it  is  now  called,  of  diiection  in  geometrj'.  The  first 
extension  of  the  conception  of  numlier  lay  in  the  intro- 
duction of  negative  numbers.  These  admitted  of  com- 
paratively easy  representation  arithmetically  by  counting 
backward  as  well  as  forward  from  a  given  datum ; 
practically  in  the  conception  of  negative  possessions, 
such  as  debts,  geometrically  by  the  two  opposite  direc- 
tions of  any  line  in  space.  In  algebra,  where  the  simple 
operations  on  quantities  are  usually  presened  in  the 
result  and  not  lost  in  the  simple  numerical  value  of 
the  result  as  in  arithmetic,  compound  quantities  were 
looked  upon  as  generated  by  the  processes  of  addition, 
resulting  in  the  binomial  (of  which  the  polynomial  was 
ail  easy  extension),  and  further  by  the  multiplication 
with  each  other  of  difl'erent  binomials  or  polynomials, 
through    which    process  expressions   of   higher  order  or 
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degree  were  arrived  at.  The  forward  or  direct  process 
was  easy  enough,  though  even  here  assumptions  or  arbit- 
rary rules  were  included  which  escaped  notice  for  a  long 
time;  but  the  real  labour  of  the  analysts  only  began 
with  the  inverse  problem — ^viz.,  given  any  compoimd 
quantity,  similar  in  structure  to  those  directly  produced 
by  multiplication  of  binomials,  to  find  the  factors  or 
binomials  out  of  which  it  can  be  compounded.  Now 
it  was  found  that  as  in  the  arithmetical  process  of 
division,  the  invention  of  fractional  quantities;  as  in 
that  of  extraction  of  roots,  the  irrational  quantities 
had  to  be  introduced:  so  in  the  analysis  of  compound 
algebraical  expressions  into  binomial  factors,  a  new 
quantity  or  algebraical  conception  presented  itself.  It 
was  easily  seen  that  this  analysis  could  be  carried  out 
in  every  case  only  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  unit, 
algebraically  expressed  by  the  square  root  of  the  nega- 
tive unity.  There  was  no  diflSculty  in  algebraically 
indicating  the  new  quantity  as  we  indicate  fractions 
and  irrational  quantities ;  the  difficulty  lay  in  its  inter- 
pretation as  a  number.  Since  the  time  of  Descartes 
geometrical  representations  of  algebraical  formulae  had 
become  the  custom,  and  it  was  therefore  natural  when 
once  the  new,  or  so-called  imaginary,  unit  was  formally 
admitted,  that  a  geometrical  meaning  should  be  attached 
to  it. 

Out  of  the  scattered  beginnings  of  these  researches       w 
two   definite  problems  gradually  crystallised :  the  one,  Ji^lJSJi'*** 
a   purely   formal   or   mechanical   one  —  viz.,    the   geo-  p">^^«""- 
metrical  representation  of  the  extended  conception  of 
quantity,  of  the  complex  quantity ;  the  other,  a  logical 
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or  philosophical  one — ^iz.,  the  clearer  definition  of  the 
assumptioHB  or  principles  which  underlie  arithmetical 
and  algebraical  reasoning.  And  if  algebraical,  then  also 
geometrical  reasoning.  Both  problenaa  seem  to  have 
presented  themselves  to  the  youthful  mind  of  Gauss, 
as  is  evident  from  his  correspondence  with  Besael  ^  and 
Schumacher,  and  from  his  direct  influence  on  Bolyai,^ 
Mobius,  and  Von  Staudt,  perhaps  also  indirectly  on 
Lobatchevsky.''     It  does  not,  however,  appear  as  if  he 

'  See  espeeially  the    Utters    of 
OauHB  to  BsfHel,  dal^d  November      reaiu-k  which   he  mads,  I 
and  December  IStl  and  May  1812 
(' Brief wecheel,'   Leipzig,   1S80.   p. 
151  ,'!>,.) 

'  Bulju,  the  elder  (1775-1868), 
WM  a  student  friend  of  Qauss  in 
thejfeors  1797  to  1799,  and  liept 
up  B  curreapondence  with  him  dur- 
iug  half »  century.  This  correBpoo- 
dence  bii»  □»»  been  published  b; 
F.  Schmidt  and  P.  Stiickel,  Leipsig, 
1896,  with  a,  Buppleiueot  containing 
Bome  information  about  this  eitra- 
ordiuary  man.  His  son,  Jobann 
Bulyu  (1802-90),  ia  the  author  uf 
the  celebrated  "Appendii,  eoien- 
tiam  apatii  abaolute  venun  ex- 
hibene,"  which  waa  attached  to 
hia  father'a  ■  Tentainen,  juven- 
tuteui  ...  in  elementa  matheaeoa 
p\inp  .  .  .  introducendi,'  1832. 
The  traot  aeeniB  to  have  Vieen 
written  in  1823.  A  tranelaUon, 
with  introduction,  boa  beea  pub- 
lished by  Dr  O.  Bruce  Halated 
{'  Neomonic  Berie«,'  vol.  iii.  4th  ed., 
AuBtin,  Te»a,  1898).  When  the 
alder  Bolyai  aent  to  Qhubs  in  the 
year  1831  to  1832  a  copy  of  his 
boq's  tract  and  of  hia  own  work  on 
Qeometry,  Oauss  expreased  great 
surprise  at  tlia  contents  of  the 
former.  (See  his  letter  of  March 
e,  1832.)  His  remarkB  that  the 
younger  Rolyai  had  anticipated 
some  of   bin    own    ideas    on    the 


nith  refer- 
ence to  Abel's  "  Memoir  on  Elliptic 
Functions "  in  vol.  ii.  of  Crelle'a 
'  Journal '  (see  Qausa, '  Werke,'  vol. 
iii.  p.  496).  In  both  caaes  he  felt 
himself  relieved  from  the  neceasity 
of  publishing  his  own  resulta, 
though,  BO  far  as  those  referring 
to  the  foundations  of  geometry  are 
concerned,  it  does  not  appear  that 
hia  ideas  had  arrived  at  that  state 
of  maturity  which  the  publication 
of  hii!  posthumous  papers  lias 
proved  tu  have  beeu  attained  iti 
ills  treatment  of  the  higher  func- 
tions. Inileed  little  or  nothing  of 
prime  importance  has  been  found 
among  bis  papers  referring  to  the 
principles  of  geometry ;  and  he 
stated  to  Bolyai  that  though  he 
bad  intended  to  commit  bis  views 
to  paper,  so  that  they  ahould  not 
be  lost,  be  had  not  intended  tio 
publish  anything  during  bis  life- 

"  It  is  doubtful  whether  Qausa's 
■peculationB  had  any  influence  on 
the  younger  Bolyai's  theory,  and 
still  more  so  as  reganls  Lnbat- 
chevsky,  whoae  first  tract  ap- 
peared in  the  '  Kann  Meacenger,' 
1829  to  1830,  but  dates  back 
probably  to  1626.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  younger  Bolyai 
must    have     become     acquunted 
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had  arrived  at  any  finality  in  his  speculations,  and, 
beyond  occasional  hints  which  have  only  subsequently 
become  intelligible,  the  love  of  finish  exhibited  in  all  his 
published  writings  prevented  him  from  giving  to  the 
world  the  suggestive  ideas  which  evidently  formed  the 
groundwork  of  his  mathematical  labours.  There  is  no 
doubt  that — like  Goethe  in  a  very  dififerent  sphere — 
Gauss  anticipated  individually  the  developments  in  the 
sphere  of  mathematical  thought  down  to  the  end  of  the 
century.  The  interpretation  of  the  complex  quantity 
had  been  given  by  Wessel,  Bu^e,  and  Argand^  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century ;  but  it  remained  unnoticed 
till  it  received  the  sanction  of  Gauss  in  a  celebrated 
memoir  referring  to  the  theory  of  numbers,  and  until  in 


through  his  father  with  the 
speculations  of  the  youthful  Gauss, 
and  as  Lobatchevsky  was  a  pupil 
of  another  student  hiend  of  Gauss 
in  the  person  of  Prof.  Bartels,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  interest  which 
these  thinkers  took  in  the  subject 
can  be  originally  traced  to  the  same 
source.  (See  Dr  Halsted's  ad- 
dress on  Lobatchevsky,  '  Neomonic 
Series,'  vol.  i.,  1894).  A  complete 
bibliography  of  the  earlier  papers, 
referring  to  the  so-called  '*  non- 
Euclidean"  literature  down  to 
1878,  is  given  by  Dr  Halsted  in 
the  first  two  vols,  of  the  '  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Mathematics  * :  the 
most  recent  publications  are  those 
of  the  Hon.  B.  A,  W.  Russell  in 
his  work,  *The  Foundations  of 
Geometry'  (1897)  and  his  ex- 
cellent article  on  ''Non-Euclidean 
Geometry  "  in  the  28th  vol.  of  the 
*  Ency.  Brit. '  See  also  Klein's  litho- 
graphed lectures  on  'Nicht-Euk- 
Hdische  Geometrie,'  Gottingen, 
1893. 

^  The  first  somewhat  exhaustive 
historical    statement    as    to    the 


geometrical  representation  of  the 
complex  or  imaginary  quantity  was 
given  by  Hankel  in  the  above- 
mentioned  work  (see  above,  note, 
p.  645),  p.  82.  He  there  says,  after 
discussing  the  claims  of  others, — 
notably  of  Gauss, — that  Argand  in 
his  'Essai'  of  the  year  1806  (re- 
edited  by  Houel,  1874)  "had  so 
fully  treated  of  the  whole  theory 
that  later  nothing  essentially  new 
was  added,  and  that,  except  a 
publication  of  still  earlier  date 
were  found,  Argand  must  be  con- 
sidered the  true  founder  of  the 
representation  of  complex  quan- 
tities in  the  plane."  Such  an 
earlier  publication  has  indeed  been 
met  with  in  a  tract  by  Caspar 
Wessel,  which  was  presented  to 
the  Danish  Academy  in  1797,  and 
published  in  1799.  Having  been 
overlooked,  like  Argand's  ^Essai,' 
it  has  now  been  republished  at 
Copenhagen,  1897,  with  the  title 
*  Essai  sur  la  repr^ntation  de  la 
direction'  (see  'Encyk.  Math, 
Wissenschaften,'  vol.  L  p.  155). 
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this  country  the  labours  of  De  Morgan  and  of  Hit  William 
Eowan  Hamilton  gave  the  matter  a  further  and  veiy 
important  extension.*  It  waB  also  in  this  country  that 
the  second  problem,  the  critical  examination  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  the  process  of  legitiuiate 
generalisation  of  algebra,  received  ditftiiict  attention.  To 
George  Peacock,  and  to  the  school  of  algebraists  which 
followed  him,  ia  due  the  merit  of  having  brought  out 
clearly  the  three  fundamental  laws  of  symbolical  I'eason- 
iog  now  generally  admitted  in  text-books  on  the  subjects— 
the  associative,  distributive,  and  commutative  priuciples. 
That  these  principles  were  to  a  great  extent  conventional, 
nr  empirically  adopted  from  ordinary  arithmetic,  and  in 
consequence  not  necessarily  indispensable  for  a  consistent 
systeni  of  symbolical  reasoning,  has  i)een  generally  ad- 
mitted ever  since  Sir  William  Kowan  Hamilton,  after 
ten  years  of  labour,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  new 
calculus — the  method  of  quaternions,  in  which  the  com- 
mutative principle   of  multiplication   is  dropped.     This 


'  Far  mora  important  tlian 
the  BuggeHtionB  or  iirtifiues  lueu- 
tioued  ill  the  foreguiog  avte,  imd 
which  Binee  the  time  of  Argnnd 
and  Gauu  have  been  vorioustf 
inodiGed,  it  the  conception  that 
our  comnHili  aumben  do  out  form 
K  complute  BjBtem  witliout  tlis 
addition  of  the  im^nary  unit, 
bub  that  with  the  introduction 
of  A  sacoDd  unit  "Duml>ers  furin 
a  univeree  oomplele  in  iteelf,  such 
that,  starting  in  it,  we  are  never 
led  out  of  it.  There  may  very  well 
be,  and  perhaps  are,  nuniber«  in  a 
more  general  aenie  of  the  terui ; 
but  in  order  to  liAfe  to  do  with 
<uch  numbera  (if  any)  we  muet 
start  with  them"  (Cayley  in  art. 
"Equation,"  '  Enoy.  Brit.';   '.Coll. 


Works,'  vol.  li.  p.  503).  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  this  con- 
ception was  first  clearly  establiihed 
ill   the  mind   uf  Qaus«,  and   that 


be    shown 


liai 


had    ■ 


aiuiilarly  clear  iiiaii^ht.  Since  this 
has  become  generally  recognised — 
and  we  owe  tim  recognition 
probably  to  Che  independent 
labours  of  (iratuiiiauLi  and  llie- 
maun — tbe  discuaaiou  of  the  whole 
subject  has  been  raised  to  a  much 
higher  level,  at  may  be  seen  by 
couitiariDg  the  Reptirt  of  Peacuck, 
quoted  above,  with  tiie  discussion 
of  Uankel  (/«r.  etc.),  and  still  more 
with  the  exhaustive  article  by  Prof, 
E.  Study  in  vol.  i.,  '  Eiicyk.  Matlj. 
Wise.,'  pp.  117-181. 
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calculus  was  shown  to  be  of  special  use  iu  expressing 
the  relations  of  spherical  trigonometry.  Two  terms 
expressing  definite  notions  special  to  geometry,  by  which 
science  has  been  enriched  and  practical  application  greatly 
simplified,  are  an  outcome  of  this  line  of  research.  These 
are  the  terms  "  vector,"  to  express  the  notion  of  directed 
magnitude — 1.«.,  of  direction  and  magnitude  combined  as 
distinguished  from  magnitude  and  position  alone;  and 
the  notion  of  an  ''  operator  "  which  changes  direction  and 
magnitude  as  an  ordinary  multiplier  changes  magnitude 
only.^     It  was  shown  by  Argand  and  others  that  the 


^  These  two  notions,  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  writings  of 
Hamilton  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Calculus  of  Operations  on  the 
other,  belong  to  this  country  and  to 
a  period  during  which  mathematical 
researches  were  carried  on  in  a  frag- 
mentary manner,  and  much  out  of 
contact  with  the  contemporary 
mathematics  of  the  Continent. 
Both  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions 
of  Hamilton  and  the  Calculus  of 
Operations  were  looked  upon  for  a 
long  time  as  curiosities  (as  was  also 
the  Barycentric  Calculus  of  Mobius 
in  Cermany).  Gradually,  however, 
the  valuable  ideas  which  were  con- 
tained in  them  became  recognised 
as  much  from  the  practical  as  from 
the  theoretical  point  of  view.  In 
the  former  interest  the  application 
of  Vector  Analysis  or  the  Algebra 
of  Directed  Quantities  received  a 
great  impetus  when  the  need  was 
felt  of  having  an  algebra  of  **  phy- 
sical quantities."  This  found  ex- 
pression in  the  writings  of  Clerk- 
Maxwell.  (See  his  *  Treatise  on 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,'  vol.  i. 
p.  8,  2nd  ed.,  as  also  his  paper  on 
"  The  Mathematical  Classification  of 
Physical  Quantities,"  1871.  *Coll. 
Papers,'  vol.  ii.  p.  257.)  In  the  prac- 
tical application  of  electrical  theories 


theite  notions  have  since  become  in- 
dispensable, and  the  subject  has  re- 
ceived increasing  attention,  notably 
in  America,  which  holds  a  foremost 
place  in  the  development  of  electrical 
science  and  its  application.  Mathe- 
maticians of  the  first  order,  such 
as  J.  Willard  Qibbe,  have  pub- 
lished text-books  on  the  subject, 
whilst  other  electricians  of  emin- 
ence, such  as  Mr  Oliver  Heaviside, 
have  elaborated  special  forms  of  the 
Directional  Calculus  to  serve  their 
purposes.  In  Dynamics  the  Dublin 
School,  represented  after  the  death 
of  Hamilton  by  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball 
(m  his  *  Theory  of  Screws,'  1876), 
has  had  an  important  influence  in 
the  introduction  of  novel  and  more 
appropriate  methods  which  have 
gradually  permeated  the  general 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Whilst 
there  is  no  doubt  that  for  a  long 
time  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions 
was  the  only  methodical  elaboration 
of  these  novel  and  useful  ideas,  it 
was  overlooked  that  simultaneously 
and  quite  independently  H.  Qrass- 
mann  of  Stettin  (see  above,  vol.  i. 
p.  243)  had  worked  out  a  much  more 
comprehensive  and  fundamental 
calculus,  of  which  the  method  of 
quaternions  and  all  the  different 
forms  of  Vector  Analysis  can  be 
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arithmetic  based  upon  two  units  instead  of  one — i.e.,  the 
arithmetic  of  couplea  or  complex  quantities — could  be 
completely  and  consistently  represented  by  chooaiiig  as 
axes  whei-eon  the  separate  units  were  counted,  the  two 
perpendicular  axes  of  Cartesian  geometry.  An  attempt 
to  extend  this  geometrical  representation  into  space  led 
Hamilton  to  the  invention  of  his  method.  Gauss  having 
very  early  satisfied  himself  that  witliin  the  limits  of 
ordinary  algebra  no  further  extension  was  necessary  or 
possible. 

The  examination  into  fundamental  principles  was  not 
limited  in  the  mind  of  Gaiisa  to  tliose  of  algebra:  he 
early  applied  himself  likewise  to  those  of  geometry  and 
of  dynamics.  The  great  French  mathematicians,  audi 
as  Legendre  and  Lagrange,  were  also  occupied  with  such 


the  century,   but   have    only   towards    the    end    of   the 

period  been  brought   into  connection  and  shown  to  be 

of  importance  for  the  general  prepress  of  mathematics. 

The  secluded,  and  for  a  long  time  unappreciated,  labours 

of  isolated  but  highly  original  thinkers  have  accordingly 

ooairidered  aa  marely  ipecUl  id- 
sUnces.  This  hae  now  been  kbuDd- 
fljitiy  provod  through  the  writinga 
of  mBthcmatitiuiB  in  all  couDtHea, 
among  whom  I  will  onlf  mentioD 
HaQkel  nod  Dr  V.  SchlcKcl  in  Oer- 
muij,  CliSbrd,  Prof.  fJenrici,  atid 
Utterly  Mr  Whitehead  !□  Eogluid, 
Prof.  Pe&no  m  Italy,  uid  H.  Burali 
Forli  in  Franc*.  Sea  on  the  whole 
Bubject,  on  the  fate  of  Qrasamann 
and  of  bis  great  work,  V.  Schlegel, 
'Die  GrassmanD'Bche  Auadehnunga- 
lebre,'  Leipzig,  18B6  ;  aliiu,  by  the 
Bime  author,  a  short  biography  of 
OrBSBmum  (Leipdg,  ^^>cl(biUR| 
1B78).      A    oomplete    edition     of 


forks  i«  being  pub- 
lished by  Teubner.  Those  who  are 
inlfirBBted  in  seeing  how  the  notiima 
underlying  the  directional  calculus 
are  gradually  becoming  clarified,  and 
the  tfirrainology  and  notation  setUeil, 
may  read  with  profit  the  controversy 
carried  on  in  the  pages  of  '  Katnre,' 
vols,  ilvii.  and  ilviii.,  between  Prof. 
Macfarione,  Willard  OibU.  Hr  O. 
Ueariside,  Mr  A.  M'AuUy,  and  Dr 
Knott}  also  Dr  Larmor'e  review  of 
Hajward's  '  Algebra  of  CopUnar 
Vectors'  (vol  iIvU.  p.  286),  and 
Sir  R.  S,  Ball'i  reference  to  the 
'  Ausdehnungslehra'  of  Gr 
(vol.  Ilviii.  p.  391,  18BS}. 
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received  tardy  recognition.  Such  speculations  can  be 
carried  on  either  as  fascinating  exercises  of  mere 
ingenuity,  or  for  practical  purposes  to  improve  the 
refined  instruments  of  mathematical  calculation,  or  in 
the  philosophical  interest  of  arriving  at  the  fundamental 
processes  of  human  thought  and  intuition.^  Many 
persons  think  that  only  the  second  of  these  three  in- 


^  Already  Euler  had  remarked  on 
the  different  interests  that  prompted 
mathematical  research.  Referring 
to  the  writings  of  Count  Fagnano, 
he  says  in  the  introduction  to 
the  first  of  his  memoirs  on  Elliptic 
Integrals  (1761,  quoted  by  Brill  k 
Nother.in  *Bericht  der  Deutschen 
Mathematiker-Vereinigung,'  voL  iiL 
p.  206) :  "  If  one  looks  at  mathe- 
matical  speculations  from  the  point 
of  view  of  utility,  they  can  be  divided 
into  two  classes :  first,  those  which 
are  of  advantage  to  ordinary  life 
and  other  sciences,  and  the  value 
of  which  is  accordingly  measured  by 
the  amoimt  of  that  advantage.  The 
other  class  comprises  speculations 
which,  without  any  direct  advant- 
age, are  nevertheless  valuable  be* 
cause  they  tend  to  enlai^  the 
boundaries  of  analysis  and  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  the  mind.  Inas- 
much as  many  researches  which 
promise  to  be  of  great  use  have  to 
be  given  up  owing  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  analysis,  those  speculations 
are  of  no  little  value  which  promise 
to  extend  the  province  of  analysis. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  nature  of 
observations  which  are  usually  made 
or  found  a  potieriori,  but  which 
have  little  or  no  chance  of  being 
discovered  a  priori.  Having  once 
been  established  as  correct,  methods 
more  easily  present  themselves 
which  lead  up  to  them,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  thlit  through  the  search 
for  such  methods  the  domain  of 
analysis  may  be  considerably   ex- 

VOL.  II. 


tended."  The  school  of  mathema- 
ticians headed  by  Abel  and  Jacobi 
pursued  mathematics  from  purely 
scientific  interest,  and  was  criti- 
cised on  this  ground  by  eminent 
contemporary  mathematicians  in 
France :  see  a  letter  of  Jacobi  to 
Legendre,  dated  July  2,  1830,  in 
which  he  refers  to  a  Report  of 
Poisson  on  his  great  work,  but 
adds  :  "  M.  Poisson  n'aurait  pas 
dd  reproduire  dans  son  rapport 
une  phrase  peu  adroite  de  feu  M. 
Fourier  oH  ce  dernier  nous  fait 
des  reproches,  k  Abel  et  k  moi,  de 
ne  pas  nous  dtre  occup^  de  pr^- 
f^rence  du  mouvement  de  la  chaleur. 
II  est  vrai  que  M.  Fourier  avait 
I'opinion  que  le  but  principal  des 
math^matiques  ^tait  I'utilit^  pub- 
lique  et  Texplication  des  ph^no- 
mines  naturels ;  mais  un  philosophe 
comme  lui  aurait  dd  savoir  que  le 
but  unique  de  la  science,  c'est 
I'honneur  de  I'esprit  humain  et  que 
sous  ce  Utre,  une  question  de 
nombres  vaut  autant  qu'une  ques- 
tion du  syst^me  du  monde."  In  the 
sequel  he  adds :  "  Je  crois  entrevoir 
que  toutes  oes  transcendantes  "  (t.e., 
the  elliptic  and  Abelian  functions) 
"jouissent  des  propri^t^  admir- 
ables  et  inattendues  auxquelles  on 
pent  dtre  conduit  par  le  th^r^me 
d'Abel.  .  .  .  J'ai  r^fi^chi  aussi  de 
temps  en  temps  sur  une  m^thode 
nouvelle  de  traiter  les  perturbations 
celestes,  mdthode  dans  laquelle 
doivent  entrer  les  theories  nou- 
velles  des  fonctions  elliptiquea." 

2  T 
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lidcemenU  U  likely  to  prove  fruitful  for  ^x  progreee  of 
iK'ieiict.' ;  they  look  upon  the  firat  as  an  amuBiug  pastime, 
ami  ui>on  the  third  as  empty  and  not  devoid  of  danger. 
In  rucugnition  of  the  partial  correetness  of  this  view,  I 
will  follow  up  the  practical  stimulus  in  its  froitful  in- 
fluence ujMfii  the  development  of  the  lines  of  mat^e- 
iiiuliuil  research. 

'J'his  stiinuluH  came  in  the  closing  years  of  the  pre- 
iH-'liri|{  century  through  the  lectures  of  Gaspard  Monge 
at  the  iWle  Normale,  and  has  become  popularly  known 
tlit'uii){h  his  invention  of  Descriptive  Greometr\',  the  first 
iiiodoiii  Mytitematic  application  of  purely  graphical  methods 
ill  Lh«  solution  of  mathematdcal  problenin.  As  Oauchy 
wiiM  the  founder  of  the  modern  school  of  analysts,  so 
Moii({u,  together  with  Camot,  founded  the  modem  school 
of  guoiiiutricians ;  Dspin,  Fcmoelet,  and  Ghasles  being 
iiiii"ii|^  h'n--  iijost  illustrious  jiiijiile,  Ttio  aiiii  nf  this 
iHi'li'iiil  v/ni'  t.'i  L;jvfi  to  geoniPtrTi;al  methods,  mich  as 
used  by  the  anuii'iits,'  the  same  genei^litj- 
I  tiui  an&lvtioal 
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had  foretold  ^  the  possibility  and  necessity  of  such  an 
independent  development  of  pure  geometry,  in  which  the 
relations  of  position  in  space,  as  opposed  to  those  of 
measure,  magnitude,  or  quantity,  would  be  placed  in  the 
foreground.  Projection,  as  practised  in  the  drawing  of 
maps,  and  perspective,  as  practised  in  the  fine  and 
descriptive  arts,  had  already  revealed  a  number  of 
remarkable  properties  of  %ures  in  the  plane  and  in 
space.  By  continuous  motion  of  points  or  lines,  by 
artifices  like  throwing  of  shadows,  by  sections  of  solids 
with  lines  and  surfaces,  a  vast  number  of  problems  had 
been,  solved  and  isolated  theorems  established.  The 
method  here  practised  was  that  of  construction,  as  in 
analysis  the  method  was  that  of  calculation  with  sub- 
sequent interpretation.  All  this  purely  constructive 
work  was  to  be  broi^ht  together  and  systematically 
combined  in  a  whole.  It  was  evidently  a  distinct  line 
of  research,  based  upon  intellectual  processes  other 
than  the  purely  analytical  method  —  a  line  which, 
}  it  seemed  to  its  followers,  had  been  unduly  neglected 
pushed  into  the  background.  Although  Monge  . 
lame  the  founder  of  this  purely  descriptive  or  con- 
ructive  branch  of  geometry,  he  was  himself  equally 
Ktt  as  an  analyst ;  in  fact,  the  fusion  in  his  mind 
two  nietliuds  was  the  origin  of  much  of  his 
work.  hi  attempting  to  carry  out  more 
roughly  the  separation  or  independent  development 
a  constructive  or  descriptive  method,  his  great  pupil, 
".  Poncelet — whilst  deprived  of  all  literary  resources  ft 

•  bwB  hii  Istton  to  Hu;g«D«  and  oUi«n  given 


cto 


soismnu  thovght. 


in  the  prisons  of  Riissiit — i»editAt«d  on  the  real  cause  of 
the  power  whicJi  algehnuc&l  analysis  poasessed,  on  the 
reason  why  geouietry  proper  was  deprived  of  it,  and 
what  ini^ht  ho  done  to  give  it  a  similar  generality.  In 
pursuing  thia  line  of  thouglit  he  was  led  to  discover  the 
caiiae  of  Die  existing  liiuitatioa  of  piu-ely  geometrical 
rwisoniiig  in  its  rigidity,  inasmuch  as  it  was  arrested  ae 
soon  as  its  objects  ceased  to  have  a  positive  or  absolute, 
that  is  a  physical,  existence.^  Opposed  to  thia  limitation 
was  the  freedom  of  the  analytical  iiietliod,  which,  operating 
with  indeterminate  symbols,  could,  by  letting  them  change 
gradually,  include  not  only  what  was  explicitly  given, 
but  also  that  which  was  merely  implied ;  not  only  the 
finite,  but  likewise  the  infinite;  not  only  the  real,  but 
likewise  the  fictitious  or  imaginary.  In  order  to  gain  a 
similar  generality  in  purely  geometrical  or  descriptive 
science,  a  similar  flexibility  would  have  to  be  introduced. 
Poncelet  w(l«  ihus  led  to  the  enunciation  of  his  celebrated 
and  raueh-iriUciaed  "prinoiplD  it  Uw  of  eoatinuity," ^ 
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Analytical  geometry,  by  sabetituting  an  algebraical  ex- 
preaaion  for  a  geometrical  figure — e&y  a  curve, — could 
apply  to  it  all  the  artifices  of  abstract  analysis.  By 
varying  the  co-ordinates  you  can  proceed  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  curve  and  examine  its  behaviour  aa  it 
vanishes  into  infinity,  or  discover  its  singular  points  at 
which  there  occurs  a  break  ot  continuity :  you  can  vary 
its  constants  or  parameters,  and  graduaUy  proceed  from 
one  curve  to  another  belonging  to  the  same  family,  as  is 
done  in  grouping  bother  all  curves  of  the  second  order, 
or — as  was  done  in  the  calculus  of  variation,  invented 
by  £uler  and  Lagrange — -you  can  vary  the  form  of  the 
equation,  proceeding  from  one  class  of  curve  to  another. 
Now  clearly  all  this  operating  on  equations  and  sym- 
bolic expressions  was  or^nally  abstracted  from  geom- 
etiy,  including  the  mechanical  conception  of  motion ;  in 
particular  the  ideas  which  underlie  the  method  of 
fluxions  were  suggested  by  the  motion  of  a  point  in 
j  space.     The  conception  of  continuous  motion  in  space — 

the  hkbit  of  conaiderinft  reel  uid 
imiginuy  quutitiM  M  «qu>llj 
legitimate  led  to  that  principle 
which,  without  analyticaJ  geometij, 
could  never!  have  been  discovered. 


for    the    discovery    ol 
truths,  nhicli  iieT«1,hele»i>  did 
make  Btringeiit  proofs  super- 
is."    Cauchj's  report  seemi  to 
aroused  FoneeUb's  iadignHCioD. 
('Elemente  der  ProJectiT- 
Oeometrie,'     1875.    p.    0) 
This  principle,  wliich  was 
Ire    Ponuelet    the    '  Prin- 


gMmetrically  proved,  becauae 
'oiginary  could  not  be 
l|ed.         It    was    nthtr    a 


had  for  a  long  time  abeorbed  the 
aictuaive  iatereat  of  mathemati- 
ciana ;  indeed  it  was  perhaps  an 
advantage  that  geometry,  for  a 
time,  had  to  lie  fallow."  Eiitter 
oontinuea :  "Von  Staudt  was  the 
first  who  succeeded  in  subjecting 
the  imaginary  elements  to  the 
fundamental  theorem  of  projective 
mometry,  thus  returaing  to  analy t- 
kal  geometry  the  present  which, 
in  the  hands  of  geometricians,  had 
led  to  the  moat  bcMitiful  results." 
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of  motion  of  points,  lines,  planes — corresponded  accord- 
ingly to  the  notion  of  variability  in  analysis.  The  intro- 
duction of  motion,  gradual  and  continuous,  would  give 
to  purely  geometrical  or  descriptive  reasoning  the  same 
flexibility  which  analysis  had  acquired  in  the  calculus  of 
fluxions  and  of  variations.  Figures  would  lose  their 
rigidity  and  isolation  and  limited  nature  and  become 
movable,  related  to  each  other,  filling  the  whole  of  space 
instead  of  a  restricted  and  confined  area  or  region.  It 
is  the  peculiarity  of  the  modem  as  opposed  to  the  older 
geometry,  never  to  let  figures  become  motionless  or 
rigid,^  never  to  consider  them  in  their  isolation,  but 
always  in  their  mutual  relations;  never  to  have  regard 
only  to  a  finite  portion  of  a  line  or  surface,  but  to 
conceive  of  It  in  its  infinite  extension.  By  a  reaction 
of  analysis  and  geometry  on  each  other,  freedom  and 
generality  have  been  gradually  acquired. 

But  this  moving  about  of  figures  in  space  in  order 
to  learn  their  properties  and  mutual  relations  must  be 
according  to  some  method ;  otherwise  it  will  not  lead  to 
scientific  and  exact  knowledge.  Foooelet,  in  considering 
how  the  two  Boooeasfnl  metliodB  in  geometry  —  the 
Cartesian  and  the  DescriptJA'e — ^ha<t  attained  to  theii' 
perfection,  discovers  a  general  principle  which  underlies 
their  proceedings,  and  which  is  capable  of  great  extension: 
this  ia  the  principle  of  projectinn.' 

r  alia,    wluit    (lauMi 
BSfB  of  Jacob  Strin«r^  timttirnl  in 
hia  puDidiiH  'Zur  Kriuiienin^ 
Jacob  BufttTt  &lMffbaiura,  U 

p.  a?.    ™=- 
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S6. 
Method  of 


Of  this  principle  of  projection,  which  Poncelet  at  once 
introduces  in  the  more  general  form  as  conical  or  central  p«^<«<^<»« 
projection,  two  signal  applications  existed  in  the  treatises 
on  Conic  Sections  handed  down  from  antiquity,  and  in 
the  practical  methods  and  Bules  of  Perspective  invented 
by  lionardo  da  Vinci  and  further  developed  by  various 
geometricians.  The  results,  which  lay  scattered  in  many 
books  and  memoirs,  Poncelet  collected  in  a  systematic 
form,  bringing  them,  by  the  application  of  the  law  of 
continuity,  under  a  few  general  and  eminently  useful 
points  of  view  or  principles.  By  the  method  of  projec- 
tion or  perspective  he  "transformed  figures  which  are 
very  general  into  others  which  are  particular,  and  vice 
versa,**  He  established  the  principle  of  "  homology  "  in 
figures,  and  by  showing  how  figures  apparently  ver}^ 
diflferent  could  be  described  by  the  process  of  projection 
from  the  same  original  figure,  he  showed  that  there 
existed  a  peculiar  relation  among  figures — viz.,  their 
"  reciprocity."  ^ 


et  par  une  marche  uniforme,  ou 
ne  tarde  pas  h  reconnaltre  que  cela 
tieDt  uniquement  k  Tusage  qu'elles 
f<mt  de  la  projection." 

^  The  properties  of  figures,  called 
ty  Poncelet  "homology"  and  "re- 
o^trocitv,"  refer  to  the  correspond- 
enoe  of  certain  elements  of  one 
flgore  to  those  of  another  figure. 
In  tiia  case  of  "homology,"  we 
have  to  do  with  corresponding 
pofaits  or  oorresponding  lines — t.^., 
with  the  correspondence  of  the 
dflmflnts.  In  the  case  of 
r,'*  we  have  to  do  with 
of  points  at  lines 
OM  llgare,  with  lines  or 
-  ilM  other— ».«.,  with 
^Mioe  of  different 
I  IdM    of    placing 


figures  in  an  homologous  rela- 
tion was  got  by  the  device  of 
making  two  planes,  which  con- 
tained  figures  in  perspective,  fall 
together  into  one  plfme ;  upon 
which  the  section  of  the  two  orig- 
inal planes  became  the  "axis," 
and  the  eye-point  the  "  centre " 
of  homology — all  situated  in  one 
and  the  same  plane.  Poncelet  had 
already  conceived  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  reducing  the  two  planes  in 
Mongers  *  Descriptive  Geometry/ 
which  represent  the  plan  and  ele- 
vation of  a  figure  in  one  plane, 
on  which  the  elevations  were 
marked  by  what  are  now  called 
"contour  lines."  The  idea  of  the 
correspondence  of  figures  by  what 
is  called  "reciprocity"  was  sug- 
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By  the  law  of  continuity  he  showed  how  in  pure 
geometry  it  became  necessary  to  introduce  the  coneidera- 
tion  of  points  and  lines  which  vanish  into  infinity  or 
which  become  imaginary,  establishing  by  their  invisible 
elements  the  contiuuoiia  transition  from  one  geometric 
form  to  another;  just  as  in  algebra  these  conceptions 
had  forced  themselves  on  the  attention  of  analysts. 
Ideal  elements  were  thus  made  use  of  to  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  real  properties. 

The  consideration  of  lines  and  points  which  vanish 
or  lie  at  infinity  was  familiar  to  students  of  perspective 
from  the  conception  of  the  "  vanishing  line " ;  but  the 
inclusion  of  ideal  points  and  lines  was,  as  Hankel  says, 
a  gift  wliich  pure  geometry  received  from  analysis, 
where  imt^nary  (i.e.,  ideal  or  complex)  quantities  behave 
in  the  same  way  as  i-eal  ones.  Without  the  inclusion  of 
these  ideal  or  invisible  elements  the  generality  or  con- 
tinuity of  purely  geometrical  reasoning  was  impossible. 

The  geometrical  reasoning  of  Monge,  Car  not,  and 
Poneelet  was  thus  largely  admixed  with  algebraical  or 
analytic  elements.  It  is  true  that  Monge's  descriptive 
geometry    was    a   purely    graphical    method,    and    that 


gOflted  to  PoDBelet  by  tbe  prop- 
erty,  knuwu  aJraody  hi  De  la 
Hire  ("SectiuDeB  ConiciE,"  1685). 
that  ID  th«  pUn«  of  ■  conic 
aectioo  every  point  corresponds 
to  a  Htraight  line  colled  its 
"  polar,"  that  to  eveiy  strtught 
line  corr«BpondB  a  point  called 
its  "  pole,"  tliat  the  "  polara " 
correspundini;  to  all  tlie  pointe  of 

tbe  same  point,  tuid  vice  •irm 
tli»t  the  "polos"  corresponding  to 
>U  linoB  g<nng  through  one  and 
the  aame  point  lie  ou  a  itrught 


line  ;  tbe  line  and  point  ii 
tioii  »taQt)iiig  in  both  cases  id  tne 
relatjou  of  pule  and  polar  to  each 
other.  Poneelet  uses  "thiB  trans- 
forcoatjoii  of  one  figure  into  its 
reciprocal  polar  systematically  as  a 
luetjiad  for  Endiog  new  theor-ema: 
to  every  theorem  of  Beometry 
there  coiresponda  ia  thie  way 
another  one  nhicb  ie  its  '  polar.' 
and  the  whole  of  geometry  was 
thus  split  up  into  a  series  of 
trutha  which  run  parallel  and 
frequently  overhtp  each  other" 
(Hankel,  loe.  eil.,  p.  20). 
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Poncelet's  method  of  central  projection  attacked  geometri- 
cal problems  from  a  purely  constructive  point  of  view. 
Nevertheless  the  frequently  expressed  object  of  the  later 
writings  of  Monge,  as  well  as  those  of  Camot  and 
Poncelet,  was  to  introduce  into  geometrical  reasoning 
the  generality  and  continuity  which  analysis  possessed, 
and  this  was  largely  attained  by  the  interpretation  of 
notions  taken  over  from  analysis.  Their  endeavours 
were,  however,  in  the  sequel  crowned  by  the  discovery 
of  a  purely  geometrical  property,  the  understanding  of 
which  has  ever  since  formed  the  basis  of  what  may  be 
termed  modem  geometry. 

This  remarkable  property,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  revealing  the  very  essence  of  extension  in  space  or 
of  the  "  space -manifold," — inasmuch  as  it  brings  the 
diflferent  elements  of  space  into  mutual  relation, — is  the 
so-called  principle  of  "  duality  "  or  of  "  reciprocity."    The       «. 

Principle  of 

principle  of  duality  is  now  usually  defined  to  mean  that  duality, 
in  geometry  on  the  plane  or  in  space,  "  figures  coexist  in 
pairs,  two  such  coexisting  figures  having  the  same  genesis 
and  only  differing  from  one  another  in  the  nature  of  the 
generating  element."  ^  The  elements  of  plane  geometry 
are  the  point  and  the  line ;  the  elements  of  solid  geometry 
are  the  point  and  the  plane.  By  interchanging  these 
correlative  terms,  correlative  propositions  may  be  written 
down  referring  to  plane  and  to  space  geometry.  In  pro- 
jective geometry  there  are  two  processes  which  are  cor- 
relative or  complementary  to  each  other — the  process  of 
projection  and  the  process  of  section.     We  can  project 

^  Cremona, '  Elements  of  Projective  Geometry,'  traosL  by  Leudeedorf. 
Oxford,  1S85,  p.  26. 
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S9. 
Aedproeity. 


from  a  point  drawing  lines  or  rays  on  the  plane  and  in 
space,  and  we  can  cut  these  hj  lines  in  a  plane  or  by 
planes  in  space.  And  it  can  be  shown  that  ''if  one 
geometric  form  has  been  derived  from  another  by  means 
of  one  of  these  operations,  we  can  conversely,  by  means 
of  the  complementary  operation,  derive  the  second  from 
the  first."  ^ 

The  projective  geometry  of  Poncelet  contains  the  two- 
fold origin  of  the  principle  of  duality  in  his  method  of 
projection  and  section,  and  in  his  theory  of  the  reciprocity 
of  certain  points  and  lines  in  the  doctrine  of  conic  sections, 
called  the  theory  of  reciprocal  polars.  But  the  mathe- 
matician who  first  expressed  the  principle  of  duality  in  a 
general — though  not  in  the  most  general — form  was 
Gtergonne,  who  also  recognised  that  it  was  not  a  mere 
geometrical  device  but  a  general  philosophical  principle, 
destined  to  impart  to  geometrical  reasoning  a  great 
simplification.  He  sees  in  its  enunication  the  dawn  of 
a  new  era  in  geometry.^ 


^  Cremona,  he,  cit.,  p.  33. 

'  The  principle  of  Dualit}'  seems 
to  have  been  first  put  forward  in  its 
fuU  generality  by  Gergonne,  in- 
spired probably  by  the  theory  of 
Reciprocal  Polars  (see  note,  p.  663) 
enunciated  by  Poncelet,  who  many 
years  afterwards  carried  on  a  vol- 
uminous polemic  as  to  the  priority 
of  the  discovery.  "  Qergonne  saw 
that  the  parallelism  (referred  to 
alx>ve)  is  not  an  accidental  conse- 
quence of  the  property  of  conic 
sections,  but  that  it  constitutes  a 
fundamental  principle  which  he 
termed  the  *  principle  of  duality.* 
The  geometry  which  is.  usually 
taught,  and  in  which  a  line  is  con- 
sidered to  be  generated  by  the 
motion  of  a  point,  is  opposed  by 


another  geometry  equally  Inti- 
mate in  which  a  point  is  gener- 
ated by  the  rotation  of  a  line. 
Whereas  in  the  first  case  the  line  is 
the  locus  of  the  moving  point,  in 
the  latter  case  the  point  is  the 
geometrical  intersection  of  the 
rotating  line.  In  this  generality 
the  principle  of  duality  has  been  in- 
corporated into  modem  geometry  " 
(Hankel,  loe.  cit.y  p.  21).  Gergonne 
says  of  the  new  principle  (1827,  see 
Supplement  to  vol.  ii.  2nd  ed.  of 
Poncelet's  *  Trait<S,'  p.  390) :  "  II  ne 
s'agit  JOLS  moins  que  de  commencer 
pour  la  g^m^trie,  mal  connue 
depuis  pr^  de  deux  mille  ane>  qu'on 
s'en  occupe,  une  hre  tout -U- fait 
nouvelle  ;  il  s'agit  d'en  mettre  tous 
les  anciens  traits   k  peu  pr^  au 
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It  muBt,  however,  in  all  fairness  be  stated  that  about 
the  period  from  1822  to  18;10  this  great  simplification 
and  unification  of  geometric  science  was  as  it  were  in  the 
air — that  it  had  presented  itself  to  various  great  thinkers 
independently,  being  sii^ested  from  different  points  of 
view.  The  b^innings  can  no  doubt  be  traced  in  the 
beautiful  theorems  of  older  French  mathematicians,  such 
as  Pascal  and  De  la  Hire,  and  more  generally  in  the 
suggestive  methods  of  Monge  and  Poncelet ;  its  first 
formal  enunciation  is  in  the  memoirs  of  Gergonne :  but 
the  comprehensive .  use  of  it — the  rewriting  of  geometry 
from  this  point  of  view — was  the  idea  of  Jacob  Steiner,  »■ 
who,  in  his  great  but  unfinished  work  on  the  "  Systematic 
Development  of  the  Dependence  of  Geometric  Forms  " 
(1830),  set  himself  the  great  task  "of  uncovering  the 
organism  by  which  the  most  different  forms  in  the  world 
of  space  are  connected  with  each  other."  "  There  are," 
he  says,  "a  small  number  of  very  simple  fundamental 
lelations  in  which  the  scheme  reveals  itself,  by  which 
the  whole  body  of  theorems  can  be  logically  and  easily 
I  developed,"  "  Through  it  we  come,  as  it  were,  into  pos- 
Bsion  of  the  elements  which  Nature  employs  with  the 
atest  economy  and  in  the  simplest  manner  in  order  to 
Bet  figures  with  an  infinite  array  of  properties."^ 

.  anbatituer  <t' 

tout  It  i>it  difft'rente,       wire    qu'elle    >    4t4   jusqu'ici   peu 
■  lAiltaiipliiques      ppiTU«." 

^Min-   I       '  S««  the  Prefice  to  the  'Sj^ 

taoimtiBcha      EntwickduDg,      he,,' 

In    Jaoob    Steiner's    *  Oeummelte 

W«-k«'   (ed.   W«er«tTM«),   toI.   i. 

p.  239.     "In  the  beautiful  tbeorem 

Die  nctioD  CAD  be  gener- 

tlie  inteneotioii  of  two 

pencils  (mud  the  diimllf 


itnivenel  de  I 
•  IM  rl!ritDble  pliyiii. 
ii^thixlo 
lintl  «do|itilB  jU[Bi)u' 
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The  labours  of  Poncelet  and  Steiner  introduced  into 
geometry  a  twofold  aspect,  and  accordingly,  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  we  read  a  good  deal  of  the 
two  kinds  of  geometry  which  for  some  time  seemed  to 
develop  indejiendently  of  each  other.  The  difference 
has  been  defined  by  the  terms  "  analytic  or  synthetic," 
"  calculative  or  constructive."  "  metrical  or  projective." 
The  one  operated  with  fomiulje,  the  other  with  figures ; 
the  one  studied  the  properties  of  quantity  (size,  magni- 
tude), distances,  and  angles,  the  other  those  of  position. 

The  projective  method  seemed  to  alt«r  the  magnitude 
of  hnes  and  angles  and  retain  only  some  of  tjioae  of 
position  and  mutual  relation,  such  as  contact  and  inter- 
section. The  calculating  or  algebraical  method  seemed 
to  isolate  figures  and  hide  their  properties  of  mutual 
interdependence  and  relation. 

These  apparent  defects  stimulated  the  representa- 
r  tivea  of  the  two  methods  to  investigate  more  min- 
«  utely  their  hidden  causes  and  to  perfect  both.  The 
algebraical  formula  had  to  be  made  more  pliable,  to 
express  more  naturally  and  easily  geometrical  relationB ; 
the  geometrical  method  had  to  show  itself  capable  of 
dealing  with  quantitative  problems  and  of  interpreting 
geometrically  those  modern  notions  of  the  infinite  and 
the  complex  wlilch  the  analytic  aspect  had  put  promi- 


correlated  (JiaorBln  rBferring  to 
projected  raugex),  Steincr  recig- 
niwd  the  fuDdanionUl  principle 
out  of  which  the  innumerable 
prapertieB  of  these  reiDBrkable 
curves  fallow,  an  it  were,  Automat- 
ically with  plnyfu]  eue.  Nothinf; 
u  w&nted  but  the  combiiutioD  of 
the  Himplaat  theoreioB  and  a  vivid 


geometrical  ima^nntiun  capable  of 
looking  lit  the  Hme  figure  from 
the  most  different  nides  in  order 
to  multiply  the  number  of  pro- 
perties of  these  curves  iudef- 
initely"  (Hankel,  loc.  cU.,  p. 
28 ;  see  also  Crenioua,  '  ProjoctiTa 
Ueometry,'  p.  119). 
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nently  into  the  foreground.  The  latter  was  done  by 
the  geometric  genius  of  Von  Staudt,  who  succeeded  in 
giving  a  purely  geometrical  interpretation  of  the  imagin- 
ary or  invisible  elements  ^  which  algebra  had  introduced, 
whilst  Steiner  astonished  the  mathematical  world  by  the 
fertility  of  the  methods  by  which  he  solved  the  so- 
called  isoperimetrical  problems — i.e.,  problems  referring 
to  largest  or  smallest  contents  contained  in  a  given 
perimeter  or  vice  versd,  problems  for  which  Euler  and 
Lagrange  had  invented  a  special  calculus.*     In  spite  of 


^  The  geometrical  interpretation 
of  the  imaginary  elements  is  given 
by  Von  Staudt  in  a  sequel  to  his 
'Geometrie  der  Lage'  (1847),  en- 
titled '  Beitrage  zur  Geometrie  der 
Lage'  (1856-60);  and  after  hav- 
ing been  looked  upon  for  a  long 
time  as  a  curiosity  or  a  "hair- 
splitting abstraction,"  it  has 
latterly,  through  the  labours  of 
Prof.  Reye  ( *  Geometrie  der  Lage,' 
1866-68)  and  Prof.  Liiroth  ( *  Math. 
Annalen,'  vol.  xiil  p.  145),  become 
more  accessible,  and  is  systematic- 
aUy  introduced  into  many  excel- 
lent text-books  published  abroad. 
The  simplest  exposition  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  is  to  be  found  in 
the  later  editions  of  Dr*  Fiedler's 
German  edition  of  Salmon's  *  Conic 
Sections '  (6th  Aufl.,  vol.  i.  p.  23,  &c., 
and  p.  176,  &c.)  In  1875,  before 
the  great  change  which  has  brought 
unity  and  connection  into  many 
isolated  and  fragmentary  contribu- 
tions had  been  recognised,  Hankel 
wrote  with  regard  to  Von  Staudt's 
work,  and  in  comparison  with  that 
of  Chasles,  as  follows  :  "  The  work 
of  Von  Staudt,  classical  in  its 
originality,  is  one  of  those  attempts 
to  force  tiie  manifoldness  of  nature 
with  its  thousand  threads  running 
hither  and  thither  into  an  abstract 
■oheme  and  an  artificial  system  :  an 
•Mempt  such  as  is  only  possible  in 


our  Fatherland,  a  country  of  strict 
scholastic  method,  and,  we  may  add, 
of  scientific  pedantry.  The  French 
certaiuly  do  as  much  in  the  exact 
sciences  as  the  Germans,  but  they 
take  the  instruments  wherever 
they  find  them,  do  not  sacrifice 
intuitive  evidence  to  a  love  of 
system  nor  the  facility  of  method 
to  its  purity.  In  the  quiet  town 
of  Erlangen,  Von  Staudt  might  well 
develop  for  himself  in  seclusion 
his  scientific  system,  which  he 
would  only  now  and  then  explain 
at  his  desk  to  one  or  two  pupils. 
In  Paris,  in  vivid  intercourse  with 
colleagues  and  numerous  pupils, 
the  elaboration  of  the  system 
would  have  been  impossible "  (lo€. 
eit.,  p.  80). 

'  See  the  lecture  delivered  by 
Steiner  in  the  Berlin  Academy, 
December  1,  1836,  and  the  two 
memoirs  on  'Maximum  and  Min- 
imum' (1841),  reprinted  in  *Ge- 
sammelte  Werke,'  vol.  ii.  p.  75 
sqq.j  and  177  aqq.f  especially  the 
interesting  Introductions  to  both, 
in  which  he  refers  to  his  fore- 
runner Lhuilier  (1782),  deploring 
that  others  had  needlessly  forsaken 
the  simple  synthetical  methods 
adopted  by  him.  Some  of 
Steiner's  expositions  in  these 
matters  were  apparently  so  easy 
that    non  -  mathematical    listeners 
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these  marvellous  works  of  genius,  science  is  probably 
indebted  for  its  greatest  advances  to  those  mathema- 
ticians who,  like  PlUoker  in  Germany,  Chasles  in  France, 
and  Cayley  in  England,  employed  the  analytic  and  con- 
structive methods  alternately  and  with  equal  mastery. 

It  is  impossible — and  it  is  not  my  object — to  allot  to 
each  of  these  original  thinkers  the  special  ideas  intro- 
duced by  him  into  modern  science ;  but  for  the  purpose 


like  Joliannes  MiUler  could  not 
underatand  how  aach  simple  things 
could  be  brought  before  the 
Academy  of  8aieuoeB.  wliereu  the 
j:;reBt  mathematiciBa  Dirichlet  was 
full  of  prai«e  of  the  ingeuuity  of 
the  method  by  which  {iroblema 
were  solved  which  the  Colculua 
of  VariatioDB  attacked  long  after 
Steioer,  uid  ttien  oaly  in  ways 
which  the  lyntlietical  method  hod 
indicated  (see  Oeiner,  '  Zur  Eriu- 
neruug  an  Jacob  Steiner,'  p.  23). 
lb  must  Dot  be  suppoaetl,  however, 
that  Steiner  was  an  extreme  purist 
so  far  as  geometriaal  methods  were 
uiDceraed,  for  he  aajB  liiiuaelf 
"  that  of  the  two  methods  neither 
is  entitled  to  exclude  the  other  ; 
rather  both  uf  thein  will,  for  a  long 
time,  have  plenty  to  do  in  order  to 
master  the  subject  to  some  eiteut, 
and  then  only  can  an  o|>iDion  as  to 
their  respective  merit*  he  formed  " 
('Ges.  Werke,'  vol.  ii.  p.  180). 
An  instance  of  a  celebrated  prob- 
lem being  treated  alternately  by 
synthetic  and  analytic  methods 
ia  that  of  the  Attroetiou  of 
Ellipuoide,  in  which  the  Theorem 
of  Maolaurin  had  created  quite  a 
sensation.  In  spit«  of  the  lul- 
miration  which  it  evoked,  both 
Legendre  and  Poisaou  eiiiresaed 
the  opinion  that  the  resources  of 
the  synlhoUc  method  are  euity 
exhausted.  The  latter,  whilst  ad- 
mitting "que  la  ayntb^  ait 
d'aborft  devauciS  I'analyMp,"  never- 


thelexs  concludes  that  "la  question 
n'a  6ti  anfin  n5solua  complitement 
que  par  des  transformationis  ana- 
lytiques  .  .  .  auxquelles  la  syn- 
thi>«i  n'aurait  pu  suppler."  This 
expression  of  opinion  waa  falsified 
when  Chaxles  presented  tx>  the 
Academy,  in  the  year  1837,  a 
memoir  iu  which,  through  the 
study  of  confucal  surfaces,  the 
Tlieory  of  Maclaurin  was  synthet- 
icaJly  proved  in  ita  full  geueiaUty. 
I'oinsot,  wlin  reported  on  tlus 
memoir,  attached  the  following  re- 
marks: "Ce  mimoire  remsrqu»blo 
nous  oQre  un  nouvel  exemple  de 
rdldgauce  ct  de  la  clartii  que  U 
g6um^trie  pent  rdpandre  sur  1e»  . 
cjuestions  les  plus  obscures  et  les 
]i1uB  difficiles.  ...  II  eat  certaiQ 
iju'on  ne  doit  ni%liger  i 


t  for: 


u  f:itid  preaque 
rages, 

:  I'in 


imble  c 


le  plus  complet  de  I'esprit 
humain.  Car  notre  esprit  ne 
marche  ku^  qu'ii  I'aide  des  signea 
et  des  images  I  et  quand  i!  oherolie 
k  piSn^trer  pour  la  premiire  feus 
dans  le«  questions  difficiles,  il  n'a 
pas  imp  de  ces  deux  moyens  et 
de  cette  force  particu1i5re  qu'il  ne 
tire  aouvent  qua  de  leur  conoours. 
C'est  ce  que  lout  le  monde  peut 
sentir,  et  ce  qu'on  peut  recon- 
naltre  dans  le  M^muire  mtlme." 
(Chasles,  '  Rapport  but  lea  prugr^ 
de  la  gdometria,'  ISTO,  p.  106,  Ae.} 
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of  bringing  some  order  into  the  tangled  web  of  mathe- 
matical speculation,  mainly  represented  by  these,  I  shall 
identify  the  name  of  Pllicker  with  the  great  advance  82. 
which  has  taken  place  in  geometry  through  the  change  2^®** 
in  our  ideas  as  to  the  elements  of  space  construction  and 
the  generalisation  of  our  ideas  of  co-ordinates:  with 
Chasles  I  shall  specially  connect  the  modem  habit  in 
geometry  of  combining  figures  in  finite  space  with  their 
infinitely  distant  elements,  and  with  Cayley  the  application 
to  geometrical  science  of  the  novel  and  comprehensive 
methods  of  modem  algebra.  Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  each  of  these  three  great  departures. 

The  elements  of  any  science  are  a  very  diflferent  thing 
from  the  elements  of  the  special  object  with  which  that 
science  is  concerned.  The  elements  of  chemistry  are  not 
the   chemical    elements.     The    latter   are,   we   suppose,       ss. 

'  ^^        '  Historical 

something  existing  in  nature,  something  fixed  and  im-  ^J^**^ 
alterable,  which  science  aims  at  finding  out ;  the  former 
are  certain  conceptions  from  which  we  find  it  convenient 
to  start  in  teaching,  expounding,  and  building  up  the 
science  of  chemistry.  The  latter  are  artificial,  the  former 
are  natural.  The  same  remark  obtains  in  geometrical 
science.  The  elements  of  geometry  have  an  historical, 
a  practical  beginning :  the  elements  of  space  form  a  con- 
ception which  gradually  emerges  in  the  progi^ess  of  geo- 
metrical science.  In  every  science  there  is  a  tendency 
to  replace  the  casual  and  artificial  elements  by  the 
natural  or  real  elements,  and  to  build  up  the  historical 
traditional  body  of  doctrine  anew,  using  the  very 
elements  which  Nature  herself,  as  it  were,  employs  in 
producing  her  actual  forms  and  objects.     As  the  pass- 
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age  quoted  above  shows,  such  an  idea  must  have  been 
before  the  mind  of  Jacob  Steiner  when  he  wrote  the 
'  Systematische  Entwickelung.'  Through  Euclid  geo- 
metricians had  learnt  to  b^n  with  the  straight  line  of 
definite— not  indefinite — length,  the  triangle,  the  circle, 
advancing  to  more  complicated  figures ;  practice  had 
made  geometry  a  science  of  mensuration,  involving 
number ;  the  convenience  of  practice  in  astronomy, 
geodesy,  and  geography  had  introduced  the  artifice  of 
referring  points  and  figures  in  space  to  certain  arbi- 
trarily chosen  data — points  and  lines.  The  terms  "  r^ht 
ascension "  and  "  declination,"  "  altitude "  and  "  azi- 
muth," "  latitude "  and  "  longitude,"  led  to  the  co- 
ordinates of  Descartes  and  to  analytical  geometry.  In 
this  older  and  modem  geometry,  the  beginnings  were 
arbitrary,  and  many  conceptions  were  introduced  which 
were  foreign  to  the  object  of  research.  It  was  through 
a  slow  process  that  in  quite  recent  times — notably  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century  —  mathematicians  became 
aware  how  artificial  were  their  methods,  and  with  how 
many  foreign  elements  they  had  encumbered  the  objects 
of  their  study.  To  replace  the  artificial  by  natural  con- 
ceptions, and  to  open  the  eyes  of  geometiiciane  to  the 
advantage  of  not  oonfining  themaelveB  to  the  point  (its 
motion  and  distanoea)  u  the  element  in  their  space 
construction,  no  one  did  more  than  Julius  Pliieker  of 
Bonn.  We  have  now  not  oiily  a  point  -  geometry, 
but  likewise  a  line-geometry  —  i.«.,  we  )\a.ve  a  geom- 
etry in  which  Uie  line  is  the  primary  element,  the 
poiut    being    the    t<ecoudairy    eleiuent,    diifined    by    the 
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can  be  applied  also  to  geometry  in  space,  the  point 
being  conceived  as  generating  a  plane  by  its  motion,  or 
three  planes  defining  a  point  by  their  intersection,  leads 
us  to  the  same  idea  of  dual  correspondence  or  reciprocity 
which  Poncelet  and  Gergonne  had  arrived  at  by  entirely 
different  considerations.  Pliicker's  was  an  analytical 
mind,  and  with  him  the  principle  of  duality  at  once 
assumes  an  analytical  form.  He  saw  that  the  same 
equation  lent  itself  to  a  twofold  interpretation,  accord- 
ingly, as  we  adopt  point  co-ordinates  or  line  co-ordinates 
— i,e,y  according  as  we  refer  our  geometrical  figure  to  the 
point  or  the  line  as  the  moving  and  generating  space 
element.  Through  this  step  the  idea  of  co-ordinates  ^  •*•  . 
was  generalised,  and  the  dualistic  conception  of  figures  ^"**°" 
in  space  received  an  analytical  expression.  It  was 
the  junction  of  analytical  and  descriptive  methods  on  a 
higher  level,  from  which  an  entirely  novel  and  fertile 
development  of  geometry  became  possible. 

Whilst  the  labours  of  Plucker  lay  in  the  direction  of 
making  analytical  formulae  more  natural,  better  adapted 
to  the  expression  of  geometrical  forms  and  relations,  and 
of  reading  out  of  these  remodelled  formulae  novel  geometri- 
cal properties,  the  French  school,  with  Michel  Chasles  ^ 


^  In  addition  to  numerous  valu- 
able memoirs,  Chasles  published, 
among  others,  two  works  of  para- 
mowit  importance,  inasmuch  as 
they  for  a  long  time  dominated 
purely  geometncal  research,  not 
only  in  France  but  also  in  Qer- 
inaoy  and  England, — the  'Aper^u 
Urtoiique  tur  Torigine  et  le 
Hvdoppement  des  m^thodes  en 
(1887),  and  the  'Traits 
moMne  tup^eure'  (1852). 
-iirk%  through  their  bril- 


liant style,  not  only  threw  into  the 
shade  for  a  time  the  labours  of 
contemporary  German  mathema- 
ticians, such  as  Mobius,  Steiner, 
PlUcker,  and  Von  Staudt,  but  also 
obscured  some  of  the  single  dis- 
coveries of  the  author  himself. 
The  '  Aper^u '  was  early  trans- 
lated into  German ;  whereas  in 
this  country  it  was  the  Dublin 
school,  notably  Townsend  and  Dr 
Salmon,  who  spread  a  knowledge 
of  Chasles's  work. 

2u 
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as  its  leader  and  centre,  laboured  at  the  introduc- 
tion into  pure  geometry  of  those  ideas  which  were 
peculiar  to  the  analytical  method,  and  which  gave  to 
that  method  its  unity,  generality,  and  comprehensiveness. 
Two  ideas  presented  themselves  as  requiring  to  be  geo- 
metrically dealt  with :  the  infinite  and  the  imaginary — 
i.e.,  the  elements  of  a  figure  which  lie  at  infinity  and  those 
which  are  ideal  or  invisible,  which  cannot  be  construed. 
It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  consideration  in  geometry 
of  imaginary  or  invisible  elements  in  connection  with  real 
figures  in  space  or  on  the  plane  has  been  imported  from 
a^bra;  but  the  necessity  of  deaUng  with  them  must 
have  presented  itself  when  constructive  geometry  ceased 
to  consider  isolated  figures  r^dly  fixed,  when  it  adopted 
the  method  of  referring  figures  to  each  other,  of  looking 
at  systems  of  lines  and  surfaces,  and  of  movjntf  figures 
about  or  changing  them  by  the  processes  of  projection 
and  perspective.  The  analytical  manipulations  applied 
to  an  equation,  which  according  to  some  system  or  other 
expressed  a  geometrical  figure,  found  its  opunterpart 
in  projective  geometiy,  wheie,  l^  perspective  methods, — 
cbiLiij^iny  the  centre  or  plane  of  projection,- — certain 
eletiients  were  made  Ui  move  away  into  infinity,  or  when 
a,  line  that  cut  a  circle  moved  away  outsida  of  it,  seem- 
ingly losing  its  coiiTif^fi'^Ti  wiili 
iuipIyiog^MtJuuDUf*  [ 
and  da^B^HUto,  i-' 
infinil 
ideal 
says, 
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are,  besides,  neither  indifferent  nor  useless,  they  help  to 
shorten  the  text  and  to  extend  the  object  of  geometrieal 
conceptions ;  lastly,  they  establish  a  point  of  contact,  if 
not  always  real,  at  least  imf^naty,  between  figures  which 
appear — ytrima  vida — to  have  no  mutual  relation,  and 
enable  us  to  discover  without  trouble  relations  and 
properties  which  are  common  to  them."'  It  was  tfhe 
principle  of  geometrical  continuity  which  led  Poiicelet 
to  the  consideration  of  infinite  and  imaginary  elements. 

As  we  saw  above,  the  projective  methods  of  Poncelet 
had  introduced  into  geometrical  reasoning  a  remark- 
able distinction  among  the  properties  of  figures.  In 
general  it  was  recognised  that,  in  the  methods  of 
central  and  parallel  projection  or  in  drawing  in  per- 
spective, certain  properties  or  relations  of  the  parts  of 
a  figure  remain  unaltered,  whereas  others  change,  be- 
come contorted  or  out  of  shape.  Poncelet  called  the 
former  projective  or  descriptivB,  the  latter  metrical, 
properties.  This  distinction  introduced  into  all  geom- 
etry since  his  time  several  most  important  and  funda- 
mental points  of  view;  it  divided  geometrical  research 
into  two  branches,  which  we  may  term  positional 
ftand  metrical  geometry — the  geometry  of  position  and 
3iat  of  measurement.  We  know  that  ancient  geometry 
bed  from  problems  of  mensuration :  modem  geometry 
,  with  Monge,  from  problems  of  representation  or 
(phical  desoription.  It  has  thus  become  a  habit  to 
,  ancient  geometry  metrical,  modem  geometry  pro- 
This  habit  has  led  to  an  unnecessary  separation 
'*•  the  farther  course  of  development  also 
h  (niJ«otiTC«,'  voL  i.  p.  28. 


ere 
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to  a  imliicatiou  on  a  higher  level  But  the  distiuc- 
tion  mentioned  above  led  to  another  most  remarkable 
line  uf  thought  and  research  which  tends  more  and 
more  to  govern  matheioatical  doctrine.  The  methods 
of  projection  are  based  upon  the  motion  or  upon  the 
transformation  of  figures.  Under  such  a  process  some 
relations  remain  unaltered  or  invariant,  othei-s  change. 
As  analytical  methods  in  the  bands  of  Fliicker  aiid 
others  began  to  accommodate  themselves  more  closely  to 
geometrical  forms,  as  an  intimate  correspondence  was 
introduced  lietween  the  figure  and  the  formula,  it  became 
natural  to  study  the  unalterable  properties  of  the  figure 
in  the  invariant  elements  of  the  formula.  This  is  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  Invariants.'  It 
is  the  great  merit  of  the  Knglish  school  of  mathe- 
maticians, headed  hy  Boole,  L'ayley,  and  Sylvester,  both 
to  have  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  doctrine  of  invariant 


'  "  Id  Hiijr  subject  uf  jaquirf 
there  ore  certiun  nptttiam  t)ie 
mutual  relktiou*  fl  *     * 


whan     eiemeniJiry    or    ccimpi 
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forms,  and  to  have  foreseen  its  importance  and  corre- 
epondiog  signlScance  when  applied  to  a  great  variety  of 
scientific  problems,  notably  to  the  projective  processes 
in  geometry.  These  were  known  to  them  mainly 
through  the  classical  treatises  of  Foncelet  and  Chasles, 
the  leading  ideas  of  which  had  been  introduced  to 
British  students  by  the  labours  of  the  Dublin  Bchool.' 
The  investigations  referred  to  mark  the  junction  of 
two  important  lines  of  mathematical  research,  which 
had  been  carried  on  independently  in  earUer  times,  or 
only  united  for  special  purposes  or  for  the  solution 
of  special  problems.  The  history  of  the  progress  of 
geometry  during  the  nineteenth  century  has  already 
shown  us  the  use  and  interest  which  belong  to  two 
different  aspects  of  the  common  object,  of  which  the 
one  relies  mainly  on  processes  of  measurement,  including 
number,  the  other  mainly  on  processes  of  description,  in- 


'  Hie  hiatury  of  the  doctrine  of 
illTmruDts  hu  bean  writton  by  Dr 
Fmii  HeTor,  uid  is  publuhed  in  the 
Snt  Tolume  of  the  '  Jahreebericht 
der  Deutscbeii  Mtttlieiiiatiker  Ver- 
einiguiig '  (;i.  79  ng'/.)  I'lid  bet  that 
this  formed  the  first  of  the  BBTerkl 
Itepcais  whith  the  Germin  HUhe- 
'  '.  Society  lias  uiicltrtaken  to 
I,  testifieH  to  the  gnat  im- 
I  which  beloDgH  to  this 
)  in  the  history  of  t«o«at 


references  is  given  by 
Kutiuir  in  the  fiiat  volnine 
Encyklopadie  dv  lUth. 
afUD,'  p.  320  ijq.  How 
the  funa  and  pccfaetiMi 


gance  and  oonciseneee  into  many 
of  the  eipodtians  which,  for  want 
of  this  formal  deTelopment,  ap- 
PEST  cumbrous  in  the  writings  of 
PIUckEr.  "The  analytical  form  in 
which  Pliicker's  Reaearches  preaent 
themselves  is  frequently  wanting 
in  that  elegant  form  to  which  we 
have  become  accustomed,  specially 
through  Heese.  Pliicker's  calculit- 
tioni  frequently  bear  the  stamp  of 
mere  aids  for  repraeoting  geo- 
metrical relations.  That  algebraical 
connections  pnesess  an  interest  in 
themselves,  and  require  an  ade- 
quate representation,  was  realised 
only  by  a  generation  which  habitu- 


Unwelf"  (A.  Clebsch, 
diichtnise  an  JuUus  Pliicker,'  1872, 
p,  8.  See  also  Ouatav  Bauer, 
'CMSdkttiinrade  auf  Otto  Bene,* 
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oludiag  arrangement.  The  aame  difference  of  views  can 
be  establiahed  with  regard  to  many  other  things  which 
form  the  ohjects  ot  other  scieiicea.  In  geometry  this 
difference  obtrudes  itself,  as  it  were,  in  its  naked  form. 
Thus  in  all  the  natural,  and  even  the  social,  aciences  we 
have  become  accustomed  to  look  first  at  the  constituent 
elements  or  parts  of  things,  to  count  an,d  measure  thein, 
then  afterwards  to  look  at  their  possible  arrangement, 
or  existence  together  in  the  actual  world  of  nature  or 
society.  Astronomy,  eryatallography,  chemistry,  geology, 
the  natural  history  sciences,  economics  and  statistics,  the 
doctrine  of  chances, — all  furnish,  especially  in  their  aya- 
tematic  development  during  the  last  hundred  or  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  examples  of  the  twofold  aspect  just  re- 
ferred to.  The  progress  of  these  sciences,  as  we  have 
abundantly  seen,  has  depended  lai^ly  upon  the  application 
of  mathematical  methods.  As  the  analysis  into  elements 
or  parts,  and  the  possible  synthesis  of  auch  elements  in 
complicated  structures,  has  become  everywhere  the  order  of 
study,  80  there  must  exiat  in  the  abstract  science  of  mathe- 
matics— !>.,  in  the  framework  of  our  scientific  reasoning 
— not  only  the  theory  of  measurement  and  number,  but 
also  that  of  combination,  fonn  or  arrangement,  and  order. 
The  doctrine  of  forms  in  the  well  -  known  prob- 
lems of  permutations  and  combinations  begins  with 
modem  mathematics  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
received  scientific  recognition  mainly  in  connection 
with  the  doctrine  of  chances  at  the  hands  of  James 
Bernoidli  abroad,  and  of  T)e  Moivre  in  this  coimtry. 
The  process  of  multiplication  of  binomials  and  poly- 
nomials   leads    to   the  formation    of    combinations,  and 
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where  the  factors  are  the  same,  as  in  Newton's  bi- 
nomial theorem,  to  combinations  with  permutation ;  and 
consequently  the  doctrine  of  chances  and  of  arrange- 
ments in  triangular,  pyramidal,  or  other  figures  is  closely 
connected  with  the  doctrine  of  series  and  algebraical 
expressions.  In  this  country  the  interest  in  the  subject 
has  been  stimulated  and  kept  alive  by  isolated  problems 
and  puzzles  in  older  popular  periodicals,  such  as  the 
*  Gentleman's  Magazine '  and  the  *  Ladies'  Diary ';  in  Ger- 
many— as  we  noticed  before — a  school  of  mathematicians 
arose  who  attempted  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  whole 
subject,  which,  owing  to  its  barrenness  in  practical  re- 
sults, brought  this  line  of  research  somewhat  into  dis- 
repute. What  was  wanted  was  a  problem  of  real 
scientific  interest  and  a  method  of  abbreviation  and 
condensation.     Both    were    supplied    from    unexpected^ 


^  The  theory  of  arrangement  or 
of  order,  also  called  the  "  Ars  Com- 
binatoria,"  haa  exerted  a  great 
fascination  on  some  master  minds, 
as  it  has  also  given  endless  oppor- 
tunities for  the  practical  ingenuity 
of  smaller  talents ;  among  the 
former  we  must  count  in  the  first 
place  Leibniz,  and  in  recent  times 
J.  J.  Sylvester,  who  conceived  the 
"sole  proper  business  of  mathe- 
matics to  be  the  development  of 
the  three  germinal  ideas — of  which 
continuity  is  one,  and  order  and 
number  the  other  two"  ('Philo- 
sophical Transactions,'  vol.  clix.  p. 
613).  This  idea  has  been  dwelt  on 
by  Major  MacMahon  in  his  address 
(Brit.  Assoc.,  1901,  p.  526),  who  says : 
"The  oombinatorud  analysis  may 
be  described  as  occupying  an  ex- 
tensive region  between  the  algebras 
of  discontinuous  and  continuous 
quantity.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent 
a  science  of  enumeration,  of  mea- 


surement by  means  of  integers  as 
opposed  to  measurement  of  quan- 
tities which  vary  by  infinitesimal 
increments.  It  is  also  concerned 
with  arrangements  in  which  differ- 
ences of  quality  and  relative  position 
in  one,  two,  or  three  dimensions  are 
factors.  Its  chief  problem  is  the 
formation  of  connecting  roads  be- 
tween the  sciences  of  discontinu- 
ous and  continuous  quantity.  To 
enable,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
treatment  of  quantities  which  vary 
per  aaUumf  either  in  magnitude 
or  position,  by  the  methods  of  the 
science  of  continuously  varying 
quantity  and  position,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  reduce  problems  of 
continuity  to  the  resources  avail- 
able for  the  management  of  dis- 
continuity. These  two  roads  of 
research  should  be  regarded  as  pene- 
trating deeply  into  the  domains 
which  they  connect." 
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quarters — the  oue  purely  theoretical,  the  other  practical. 
Acconiingly  the  doctrine  of  forms  and  arrangements  has 
during  the  last  centuiy  been  developetl  by  mathematicianB 
in  two  distinct  interests,  which  oiJy  quite  lately  seem  to 
approach  and  assist  each  other. 

The  purely  alstract  or  theoretical  interest  came  from 
the  side  of  the  theory  of  numbers,  a  branch  of  research 
which  was  revived  by  Legendre  in  France  and  by  the 
youthful  genius  of  Gauss  in  Germany ;  the  more  practical 
one  came  from  the  theory  of  equations,  notably  in  its 
application  to  problems  of  geometry.  The  methods  by 
which  these  subjects  were  treated  had  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  undergone  a  great  change. 
The  older  inductive  method  in  both  branches — namely, 
in  the  solution  of  equations  and  in  the  investigation  of 
the  properties  of  numbers — -relied  mainly  on  ingenious 
devices  which  were  mostly  of  special,  not  of  general, 
value.  Theorems  were  found  by  induction,  and  had 
afterwards  to  be  proved  by  rigorous  logical  deduction. 
Success  depended  on  the  degree  of  care  with  which  the 
mind  operated  with  mathematical  symbols,  and  rested 
frequently  on  the  intuition,  if  not  the  inspiration,  of 
genius,  Two  of  the  greatest  mathematical  minds — 
Fennat  ^   in   France  and  Newton  *  in  England  —  stood 


'  Pierre  Fennat  (1801-65)  pre- 
pared  an  edition  of  the  Treatise  of 
Diopliautus,  and  his  marginal  nuteu 
uudUJii  man;  tbeoretns  referring 
to  the  propertieH  of  number*  which 
have   been    the    aubject  of  much 

matliematiuLaui  of  the  first  rank 
down  to  the  iireaent  day.  In 
letteie  to  contcmporariei  he  re- 
ferred to  man;  of  theae  die- 
CDveries,  and  to  his  pruofs,  which 
he  did  not    communicate.    Some 


rigour.  In  8(iite  of  the  taboun  of 
Euler,  Lagrange,  Cauchj,  Dirioh- 
let,  Kummer,  sad  others,  one  of 
then  theorems  etill  awaite  proof. 
A  full  account  of  Fennat'a  theoreina 
is  given  iu  Cantor'e  '  Oeschichte  der 
Hathematik,'  vol.  ii.  2nd  ed,,  tk 
773  tqy.  Also  ID  W.  Rouse 
[Tit«[7  of    MathematicA, ' 

x/. 

on,     in     his     '  Universal 


.  USO  f. 
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foremost  in  having  with  unrivalled  fertility  propounded 
theorems  which  were  as  difficult  to  prove  as  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  arrived  at  was  mysteri- 
ous. The  great  analytical  genius  of  Euler,  who  possessed 
unequalled  resources  in  the  solution  of  single  problems, 
spent  much  time  and  power  in  unravelling  the  riddles 
of  Fermat.  In  the  theory  of  equations  the  general 
solution  beyond  the  fourth  degree  baffled  the  greatest 
thinkers.  The  time  had  come  when  in  both  branches 
a  systematic  study  of  the  properties  had  to  be  at- 
tempted. This  was  done  for  the  theory  of  numbers  by 
Gauss,  for  that  of  equations  by  Abel.  Every  great 
step  in  advance  of  this  kind  in  mathematics  is  accom- 
panied by,  and  dependent  on,  skilful  abbreviations,  and 
an  easy  algorithm  or  mathematical  language.  An  as- 
semblage of  elements  held  together  by  the  simplest 
operations  or  signs  of  arithmetic — namely,  those  of 
addition  and  multiplication — is  much  easier  to  deal 
with  if  it  can  be  arranged  with  some  regularity,  and 
accordingly  methods  were  invented  by  which  algebraical 
expressions  or  forms  were  made  symmetrical  and  homo- 
geneous ;  ^  the  latter  property  signifying  that  each  term 


89. 
Symmet^r. 


Arithmetic/  gave  an  interesting 
theorem  by  which  the  number  of 
imaginary  roots  of  an  equation  can 
be  determined ;  he  left  no  proof, 
and  the  theorem  was  discussed  by 
Euler  and  many  other  writers,  tiU 
at  last  Sylvester  in  1866  found  the 
proof  of  it  in  a  more  general 
theorem.  In  more  recent  times 
Jacob  Steiner  published  a  great 
number  of  theorems  referring  to 
algebraical  curves  (see  Crelle's 
'Journal,'  vol.  zlviL)  which  have 
been  compared  by  Hesse  with  the 
''riddlM  of  Fermat."  Luigi  Ore- 
moiia  luoeeeded  at  last  in  proving 


them    by    a    general    synthetical 
method. 

^  The  introduction  of  homogene- 
ous  expressions  marks  a  g^reat 
formal  advance  in  algebra  and 
analytical  geometry.  The  first  in- 
stance of  homogeneous  co-ordinates 
is  to  be  found  in  Mobius's  "  Bary- 
centric  Calculus  '*  (1826),  in  which 
he  defined  the  position  of  any  point 
in  a  plane  by  reference  to  three 
fundamental  points,  considering 
each  point  as  the  centre  of  ^^vi^ 
of  those  points  when  weighted. 
"The  idea  of  co-ordinates  appears 
here  for  the  first  time  in  a  new 
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contained  the  Bame  number  of  factors.  Such  forma 
could  be  written  down  on  the  pattern  or  model  of 
one  of  their  terms  by  simple  methods  of  exchange  or 
permutation  of  the  elements.  It  would  then  not  be 
necessary  to  write  down  nil  the  termB  but  only  to  indicate 
them  by  their  elements,  these  also  being  abbreviated  by 
the  use  of  indices.  Rows  and  columns  or  arrangements 
in  squares  suggested  themselves  as  easy  and  otherwise 
well-known  artifices  by  which  great  masses  of  statistics 
and  figures  are  marshalled  and  controlled.  Out  of  these 
manifold  but  simple  devices  there  grew  an  algebra  of 
algebra,  a  symbol  for  denoting  in  a  very  general  way 
symmetrical  and  homogeneous  algebraical  expressions.* 
Gauss  termed  such  expressions  Determinants :  they 
turned  up  in  his  '  Disquisitiones  Arithmetics '  as  they  had 
done  half  a  century  before  in  Cramer's  '  Analyse  des  lignes 
courbea  alg^briques.'     Just  as  common  fractions  can  be 


gmb,  which  Boon  led  to  a  moro 
general  conceptiou.  The  Buy- 
centric  oo-oniinatea  were  the  Grst 
inntance  of  lioraogeaeous  co-ordin- 
■tea,  .  .  .  anct  already  with  MobiuB 
the  odvantitgea  become  evident 
through  tlio  Bjmraetry  and  elo- 
gBDoe  of  his  formulw"  (Biudtel. 
'Project.  Geom,,'  p,  22). 

*  Deteriniuauts  were  Gret  used 
by  Leibnix  for  the  purpoie  of 
elitninatiou,  and  deecribed  by  him 
in  a  letter  to  the  M&rquia  de 
I'Hospital  (1603).  The  importance 
o!  his  remirkd  wax  not  recognised 
and  the  matter  waa  fargotteo,  to 
be  redinovered  by  Cramer  in  the 
above-named  work  [1750,  p. 
6f>7).  it  IB  interentintt  to  note 
tliHt  the  ume  ditUuulty  of  Uie 
jiroceeo  of  eliniiuation 
Pllicker  to  resort 


interpretation  of  analytical  ex- 
pressions, and  that  whiUt  he  "saw 
the  maui  advantage  of  his  methnd 
in  avoiding  algebnucal  eliminatjotl 
tlirough  a  geuroetrical  considera- 
tion, Heaue  showed  how,  through 
the  U18  of  Determinants,  algebnucal 
o[>erationB  could  receive  that  pliabil- 
ity the  absence  ot  which  was  the 
reason  tor  Pliicker  to  discard  it." 
(See  the  account  ot  Clebecb'a  work 
in  'Math.  Ann,,'  vol.  vii.  p.  13.) 
Through  this  invention  the  ooiu- 
binatorial  analysis,  which,  in  the 
handH  ot  the  sebool  in  Germany, 
had  led  iuto  a  desert,  waa  raised 
again  into  importance.  It  has  be- 
come atill  moT«  important  since  the 
general  theory  of  tormB  and  of 
grtiupe  began  to  play  an  incresang 
|i«rt  in  muderu  aualysix. 
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dealt  with  as  if  they  were  special  things  having  special 
properties,  though  the  latter  depend  only  on  the  pro- 
perties of  the  numbers  they  are  made  up  of  and  their 
mode  of  connection ;  as  powers  and  surds  are  separately 
examined ;  so  the  arrangements  called  determinants  can 
be  subjected  to  a  special  treatment,  their  properties 
ascertained,  and  themselves  subjected  to  the  ordinary 
operations  of  arithmetic.  This  doctrine,  which  con- 
stitutes the  beginning  and  centre  of  the  theory  of 
algebraical  forms  or  "  quantics "  and  of  algebraical 
operations  or  "  tactics,"  was  pretty  fully  worked  out 
and  first  introduced  into  the  course  of  teaching  by 
Cauchy  in  France;  then  largely  adopted  by  Jacobi  in 
Germany,  where  Otto  Hesse,  trained  in  the  ideas  of 
Pllicker,  first  showed  its  usefulness  in  his  elegant 
applications  to  geometry.  In  France  it  was  further 
developed  by  Hermite,  who,  together  with  Cayley  and 
Sylvester  in  England,  proclaimed  the  great  importance 
of  it  as  an  instrument  and  as  a  line  of  mathematical 
thought.^  In  the  latter  country  the  idea  of  abbrevi- 
ating and  summarising  algebraical  operations  had  become 
quite  familiar  through  another  device  which  has  not 
found  equal  favour  abroad  —  namely,  the  Calculus  of 


Ik 


*  "For  what  ia  the  theory  of 
determinants?  It  is  an  algebra 
upon  algebra;  a  calculus  which 
cnableB  us  to  combine  and  foretell 
the  results  of  algebraical  opera- 
tions, in  the  same  way  as  algebra 
enables  us  to  dispense  with  the 
ptrformance  of  the  special  opera- 
of  arithmetic.  All  analysis 
ultimately  dothe  itself  under 
torn."  In  tiiis  cooneotion 
rCnifl.  Mag./ 1851,  ApL, 


p.  801)  refers  to  Otto  Hesse's 
*' problem  of  reducing  a  cubic 
function  of  three  letters  to  another 
consisting  only  of  four  terms  by 
linear  substitutions  —  a  problem 
which  appears  to  set  at  defiance  aU 
the  processes  and  artifices  of  com- 
mon algebra,"  as  "perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  indirect  question 
to  which  the  method  of  determin- 
ants has  been  hitherto  applied." 
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Operations,  the  idea  of  treating  algebraical  operations 
and  their  symbols  as  quantities,  and  of  subjecting  them 
to  arithmotical  treatment  separately  from  the  mate- 
rial operated  on.  The  genius  of  Arthur  Cayley  was 
specially  fertile  in  this  direction,  as  was  that  of 
Sylvester  in  the  nomenclature  or  language  of  the 
doctrine  of  forms.'  The  merit,  however,  of  having 
brought  ti^ether  the  new  ideas  which  emanated  from 
the  schools  of  Poucelet  and  Chaslea  in  France,  of  Cayley 
and  Sylvester  in  England,  into  a  connected  doctrine,  and 
of   having  given   the   impetus   to   the  fundamental   re- 


'  The  theory  ot  invarianta  wu 
gradually  eTotved  (rom  moJij  inde- 
peodenb  begiuDuiga.  In  1864  Syl- 
VBBtar  wrote  ('Pha.  Trana.,'  p. 
570),  "  Ab  oil  roads  ore  said  to  lead 
to  Rome,  to  I  find,  in  my  own  caae 
at  least,  that  all  algebraical  in- 
quiries, sooner  or  later,  end  at  the 
Capitol  of  Modern  Algebra,  over 
wlioee  shining  portal  is  inscribed 
t!ia  Theory  ot  Invariants."  About 
the  same  time  (1^63)  Aronhold  de- 
veloped t)ie  principal  ideas  nhich 
lay  at  the  foundation  ot  the  theory 
in  organic  connection  and  in  com- 
pletA  generality,  hereby  domiciling 
in  Germany  the  doctrine  which  had 
previously  owed  its  development 
mainly  to  English,  French,  and 
Italian  mathematicians  (see  Meyer, 
'Bericht,'  Ac,  p.  B5).  The  differ- 
ent roads  which  Sylvester  refers  to 
cao  be  tmoed,  first,  in  the  love  of 
symbolic  reasoning  of  BuuIe,  wIii> 
wan  "one  of  the  most  •^u:'-- 
thoae  who  perceived  tlint 
bola  ol  operaUon  could  Kt- 
'      n  those  of  qi        '- 


•li*l 


L    nVi"" 


primary  laws  and  conditioua,  and 
an  almost  unrivalled  skill  and 
power  in  tracing  out  theee  results  " 
(Stanley  Jevons  in  article  "Boole," 
'Ency.  Brit.'];  aecimdly.  in  the 
independent  geometrical  labours  of 
Hesse  in  Germany  (whose  mathe- 
uatjcal  training  combined  PlUcker'e 
and  Jacobi's  teaching)  and  Dr 
Salmon  in  Dublin  (who,  after 
having  transplanted  Poncelet  and 
Chasles  to  British  soil,  recog- 
niead  the  importance  of  Cayley's 
and  Sylvester's  work,  and  in- 
troduced in  the  later  editions  of 
Ilia  text  -  book  modem  algebraical 
methods) ;  tiiirdly,  in  the  independ- 
ent investigations  belonging  to  the 
theory  of  numbers  ot  EieensCein  in 
Germany  and  Hermite  in  t>ance. 
In  full  generality  the  subject  was 
taken  up  and  worked  out  by  Syl- 
vester in  tlie  'Cambridge  and 
llubim  Mathematical  Journal ' 
;"l)i  and  by  Cayley  in  the 
II  luemoiiv  upon  Quantici 
I  ',  which  "  in  their  many- 
lng;et.her    with  the    «- 

■  -nnl  day,  tor  the 

'•  for  the  gco- 
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modelling  of  the  text-books  and  school-books  of  algebra 
and  geometry  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  belongs 
undeniably  to  Dr  Salmon  of  Dublin.^  The  conception  of 
a  form — be  this  geometrical  or  algebraic — suggests  the 
investigation  of  the  change,  the  recurrence  of  forms. 
How  do  forms  under  the  process  of  geometrical  or 
algebraical  manipulation  alter  or  preserve  their  various 
properties?  The  processes  of  projection  practised  by 
Monge,  Poncelet,  and  Ghasles  in  France  had  already 
led  to  a  distinction  between  descriptive  and  metrical 
properties  of  geometrical  figures.  A  corresponding  ex- 
amination of  algebraical  forms,  which  are  all  capable  of 
geometrical  representation  or  interpretation,  would  lead 
to  the  extensive  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  in- 
variants of  these  forms — i.«.,  of  such  arrangements  of 
the  elements  as  remain  absolutely  or  proportionally  un- 
altered during  the  processes  of  change  and  combination. 
Notably  instead  of  the  geometrical  process  of  projection 
by  central  perspective  we  may  employ  in  our  algebraic 
formula  a  corresponding  process,  that  which  is  known  as 
linear  substitution.  And  at  the  time  when  it  was 
recognised    that    geometrical    transformation    had    its 


^  Of  Dr  Salmon,  whose  *  Les- 
sons introductory  to  the  Modern 
Higher  Algebra '  appeared  in  1859 
(4th  ed.,  1855 ;  Ist  Qerman  ed.  by 
Fiedler,  1868),  Meyer  says :  **  Re- 
cognising  how  the  special  results 
in  this  domain  gpradually  acquired 
a  considerable  bulk,  we  must  the 
more  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
work  of  Salmon — who  had  already, 
in  the  direction  of  algebra  as  well  as 
.of  geometry,  furnished  valuable  con- 
tramitiofia  of  his  own — in  under- 
"IdQg  the  labour  of  coUecting  the 


widely -scattered  material  in  a  con- 
cise monograph.  For  the  promulga- 
tion in  Oermany  we  have  to  tluuik 
Fiedler  both  for  his  edition  of 
Salmon,  and  for  having  already 
given  an  independent  introduction 
to  the  subject,  in  which  especially  he 
made  Cayley's  applications  to  pro- 
jective geometry  generally  access- 
ible. About  the  same  time  (1862) 
there  appeared  likewise  an  edition 
by  Brioschi,  which  gained  many  ad- 
herents for  the  theory  of  Invariants 
in  Italy." 


r 
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coimter[Htit  in  the  tranafoi-mation  of  algebraical  forma 
by  the  processes  of  substitution,  these  latter  had 
already  been  extensively  studied  for  their  own  Bakes  in 
the  theory  of  algebi-aical  equations,  which  in  the  fii-st 
quarter  of  the  century  had  undei^one  a  great  develop- 
ment under  the  hands  of  two  brilliant  mathematical 
talents  both  lost  to  science  at  an  early  age  —  the 
Norwegian  Abel  and  the  Frenchman  ^variste  Galois.^ 
Like  all  algebraical  expressions,  those  termed  equa- 
tions wei'e  originally  invented  and  commanded  attention 


'  Evariste  GoloiB  h  held  to  linve 
been  one  of  the  gteMeat  mAthemBi- 
tical  geniUBea  of  modBm  tiroea,  who, 
if  be  had  lived,  might  have  been  a 
rival  uf  Abel:  he  naa  bom  in  1811, 
and  died  before  he  wbs  twenty  •one, 
in  consequence  of  a  duel.  Fur  a 
long  time  hia  writinge  remained  ua- 
publiahed  and  unknowo,  till  Liou- 
yille  puliliiihed  them  in  thellth  vol. 
of  his  '  Jourual'  (1646].  Liouville 
WBH  also  the  first  to  recognise  the 
importance  and  Bbsolutfi  carrectDeBs 
of  Qalois'ii  method,  which,  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  Acudemy  in  the  year 
1831,  and  reported  on  by  LacroiK 
and  Pi>iHeoii,  had  appeared  almost 
unintelli){ible.  On  the  eve  of  liie 
death  Galois  addresBed  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Auguste  Chevalier,  which 
is  a  unique  document  in  mathema^ 
tical  literature,  forming  a  kind  of 
mntheuiatical  te«tament.  He  de- 
flirea  this  letter  to  be  published 
in  the  '  Revue  Encyclopddique,' 
referring  publiely  the  "  impon- 
ance,"  not  the  "  correctness,"  of  his 
discoveriea  to  the  judf^ent  of 
Jacobi  and  GausB,  and  expressiag 


tllB  tv 


not  till  after  the  publication  of 
Camille  Jordan's  *  Thdorie  dea 
Substitutions'  (1870)  that  the 
ehort  papers  of  Galois  were  recog- 
nised as  containing  the  germa  and 
beginnings  of  an  entirely  novel  and 
comprehensive  matheniaCiual  theorr 
—via.,  the  "  Theory  of  Groups.  ' 
The  relation  between  the  writjngs 
of  Abel  and  Galois  is  exhaustively 
treated  in  Prof.  Sylow's  Paper  oa 
Abel't  work,  contained  in  Che  '  Me- 
morial Volume,'  1H92,  p.  24.  He 
there  says :  "  Le  mfirite  de  Galois 
ne  consiste  psseasentiellementdani 
Hea  propositions,  main  dans  la  gi^udr- 
alite  de  la  m(!thoda  qu'il  ftppliqua. 
C'est  son  admirablethdorSmefonda- 
mental  qui  a  donnd  !i  la  thdorie 
des  Equations  bb  forme  definitive, 
et  d'od  est  sortie,  en  outre,  la  th&irie 
des  gruupea  gfndralis^,  qui  est 
d'une  si  grande  importance,  on  pent 
le  dire,  pour  toulee  let  branches  des 
mathdmatiquea.  et  qui  ddjli,  entre 
)efl  mains  de  Jordan,  de  Klein,  de 
Lie,  de  Poincari^  et  d'autres,  a  en- 


ricbi  la  adence  d'un 


The 
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as  instruments  or  devices  for  the  solution  of  definite 
problems  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  mechanics.  The 
solution  of  the  equation — i.e.,  the  expression  of  the  un- 
known quantity  in  terms  of  the  known  quantities — 
served  a  practical  end.  Gradually  as  such  solutions  be- 
came more  and  more  difl&cult,  owing  to  the  complexity  of 
the  formuhe,  the  doctrine  divided  itself  into  two  distinct 
branches,  serving  two  distinct  interests.  The  first,  and 
practically  the  more  important  one,  was  to  devise  methods 
by  which  in  every  single  case  the  equations  which 
presented  themselves  could  be  solved  with  sufficient 
accuracy  or  approximation ;  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
numerical  solution  of  equations.  The  other  more  scien- 
tific branch  looked  upon  equations  as  algebraical  ar- 
rangements of  quantities  and  operations  which  possessed 
definite  properties,  and  proposed  to  investigate  these 
properties  for  their  own  sake.  The  question  arose, 
How  many  solutions  or  roots  an  equation  would  admit  of, 
and  whether  the  expression  of  the  imknown  quantity  in 
terms  of  the  known  quantities  was  or  was  not  possible 
by  using  merely  such  operations  as  were  indicated  by 
the  equation  itself — i.e.,  the  common  operations  and  the 
ordinary  numbers  of  arithmetic  ?  This  doctrine  of  the 
general  properties  of  equations  received  increasing  atten- 
tion as  it  became  empirically  known  that  equations  J^ 
beyond  the  fourth  d^ree  could  not  be  solved  in  the  ^^wiif 
most  general  form.^      Why  could  they  not  be  solved, 


^  Since  the  reseerohee    regard- 

V  ing  the   eolulMility    of    Equations 

ij^^      iMive  led  on,  through  Galois  and 

''  ^  IVenoh  analysts,  to  the  same 

ef    reaaoning   as    other   rt- 

«•  mflntkned  befote  —  Tii., 


toward  the  development  of  the 
theory  of  groups  —  the  history  of 
the  whole  subject  has  aroused 
special  interest.  The  earlier  be- 
ginnings and  the  labours  of  for- 
gotten  analysts    have    been    un- 
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and  what  were  the  conditions — i.e.,  the  special  proper- 
ties— of  an  equation  which  rendered  it  soluble  ?  These 
were  some  of  the  questions  which  the  great  mathe- 
maticians, such  aa  Gauss,  Abel,  and  Galois,  placed  before 
themselves  durinj^  the  earlier  part  of  the  century.  There 
are  other  unsolved  problems  which  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury inherited  from  p]-eceding  ones,  where  the  same  line 
of  reasoning  was  adopted — i.e.,  where  the  question  was 
similarly  reversed.  Instead  of  trying  to  solve  problema 
as  yet  imaolved,  it  was  proposed  to  prove  their  general 
insolubility,  and  to  show  the  reason  of  this ;  also  to 
define  the  conditions  which   make    a   solution    possible. 


eartliod  and  plaeod  in  their  cor- 
rect hiAtoricBl  perspective.  Prof. 
Burkhardt  of  QiJttuigeD,  to  wham 
we  kIhu  owe  the  ohapl«r  on  Ibis 
RubjecC  in  the  6nt  volume  bf  the 
'  Encyklopiidie,'  &c.,  cootributed  in 
the  year  IS92  a  mottt  iotereating 
hiBtorioAl  paper,  "  Die  Anfiinge  der 
Gnippentheorie  und  Paolo  Buffini  " 
('Abliaiid].  Eur  Ge».-h.  der  Math.,' 
e  Heft).  In  this  paper  ha  also  ' 
gnen  bacli  to  other  earlier  analyst*, 
amoDgtIiem  Prof.  Waring  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  during  hie  lifetime  lued 
to  complain  that  he  kuew  of  nu  one 
who  r^d  hit  mathematical  tractx. 
It  oppeorg  thai  during  nearly  tlie 
laat  thirty  years  of  the  eigliteeoth 
ceotury  nothing  had  been  added  re- 
garding the  general  theory  of  equa- 
tiuns,  and  that  Ruffioi  waa  the  first 
to  begin  a  new  epoch  in  the  year 
179S,  with  the  diatinclBaBertion  that 
a  general  solution  of  algebraic  equa- 
tions beyond  the  fom-Ui  degree,  by 
means  of  nulical*,  was  impossible, 
and  v>it^  an  attempt  to  pruve  this. 
His  reaearchei  were  therefore  eon- 
tcmporaneous  with  Ihoae  of  Gaiua, 
who  publiahed  bia  '  Dinertatiori ' 
('<!»  note  p.  644)  io  the  eame  r.Mir. 
nod   his  great    arithmetim 


in  1801.  Although  Gauss  aeenu 
to  have  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
cIusioD,  aod  perhaps  even  to  have 
auticipated  much  later  attempts  to 
eolve  thegeueralequatiunof  the  fifth 
degree  b;  other  than  algebraical 
operationa  (see  Sylon,  loc.  cil.,  p. 
IB),  his  publL«hed  researches  rather 
took  the  line  iif  tlie  study  of  a 
dofinito  claes  of  soluble  euuatioDd 
which  were  connected  with  the 
celebrated  problem  of  the  diviaioa 
of  the  circle  ;  a  eatisfactory  proof  of 
Ruffini's  statement  being  withheld 
till  Abel  published  his  celebrated 
memoir  in  the  year  1825  in  UieSrat 
volume  of  Crelle's '  Journal.'  With 
thin  memoir  the  theory  of  equations 
entered  a  neiv  phase,  towards 
which  the  laboura  of  Buffini  were 
preparaturj'.     An  in  bo  many  other 


in    this,    the 


olu- 


tion  of  the  problem  depended  upon 
Btrider  definitiona  of  what  was 
meant  by  the  solution  of  an  equa- 
tion, and  by  "algebraical"  and 
other  ("  transcendental ")  functaons 
and  operations.  We  know  tbot 
both  Abel  and  Galois  began  tlieir 
msearch  by  futile  attemple  to  find 
a  aolutioD  of  the  general  equation 
''I  the  fifth  degree. 


A 
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In  following  this  altered  coarse  of  investigation,  an 
enormous  amount  of  mathematical  knowledge  wa^  gained, 
and  problems  were  solved  which  had  previously  never 
been  thought  of.  Especially  through  the  theory  of  equa- 
tions the  abstract  doctrine  of  algebraical  forms  was 
created  and  greatly  advanced  long  before  it  was  gener- 
ally recognised  that  it  had  peculiar  importance  through 
the  correspondence  or  parallelism  which  existed  be- 
tween algebraical  expressions  and  geometrical  con- 
figurations. 

Out  of  these  earlier  algebraical  and  later  combined  al-       44. 

ThMcy  of 

gebraical  and  geometrical  investigations,  a  novel  and  very  gw»pt. 
useful  point  of  view  has  been  gradually  gained  which 
represents  the  most  general  conception  of  mathematical 
tactics.  This  centres  in  the  notion  of  a  group  of  ele- 
ments. These  elements  may  be  quantities  or  opera- 
tions, 80  that  the  theory  of  Groups  embraces  not  only 
the  doctrines  which  deal  with  quantities  but  also  those 
which  deal  with  arrangements  and  their  possible  changes. 
The  older  combinatorial  analysis  dealt  mainly  with 
assemblages  of  a  quantity  of  separate  elements,  their 
number,  their  variety :  the  modern  theory  of  groups 
deals  rather  with  the  processes  and  operations  by  which 
different  arrangements  can  be  transformed  one  into  the 
other.  It  is  an  algebra  of  operations.  The  methods 
of  transformation  which  presented  themselves  first  of 
all  were  the  methods  known  in  algebra  as  substitution. 
Accordingly  the  first  comprehensive  treatise  on  the 
theory  was  the  '  Treatise  on  Substitutions,'  published  in 
1870  by  M.  Camille  Jordan.  This  book  forms  a  land- 
mark in  modem  mathematics ;  it  brought  into  a  system 
voun.  2  X 


the  beginmnge  of  the  new  aod  comprehensive  calculus 
of  operationE  which  were  contained  in  the  writings  of 
Lagrange,  Abel,  Cauchy,  and  Galois,  and  established  the 
terminology  and  the  algorithm.  A  group  of  substitu- 
tions  is  defined  as  having  the  property  that  each  two  or 
more  operations  belonging  to  it  and  successively  applied 
can  be  replaced  by  another  single  operation  contained  in 
the  same  group.  Succeeding  operations  are  symbolically 
represented  by  the  product  of  two  or  more  letters.  This 
product  has  certain  algebraical  properties,  and  in  analogy 
with  common  products  it  has  factors,  a  d^;ree,  an  index ; 
the  substitution  may  be  cyclical  and  symmetric,  and  may 
have  many  other  remarkable  properties  whicli  the  theory  ^ 


'  The  "Theory  of  Oroups"  has 

BetrachtuDgen    iiber    ncuere   seo. 

now  grown  iaUi  >  very  eitansive 

(lootrino  which,  tccording  to  the  1b te 

who  read   and   re-read    this   short 

Prof.  MariuB  Sophus  Lie  {1812-S9). 

but  wdghty  treatiae,  it  must  in- 

is  destined  to  occupy  a  leading  and 

centrsl  position  ia  the  raatheoxati- 

opeuing  out  entirely  new  avenues 

cal  science  of  the  future,     "The 

rt«e(irch  hae  been  more  and  more 

aspect  from  which  he  intended  t- 

Tlie  tram.,   which    has   now   been 

review  the  entire  older  ttaUm   of 

IriLtihlnU'iI    iiit/>  all    the  iuiportant 

■  ■  •-.  Teuisiued  for  a 

whioh  WM    destined    t.. 

■lively  unnoticed, 

and  unify  the  whole  »t  <> 

i.fter  ita  publica- 

cal  science"     (M.  BiiU..:, .      ■.!.■. 

'  bv  the  author 

Anu.,'iol.\ia.p.:a^^ammman 

'-■,.     -Math. 

'li.-l-ir)- 

eystematia  wnl^^^^^^^Ht 

■        iKiIIRCW 

f  the 

have     won    ^^^H|^>r>"L"   ' 

,,„.  ,1b- 

eapecinlly  on^^^H  | 

^'■^y. 

French    mii^^^fc 

M.     PiCkri^^^^B-' 

■    .iQV 

voL_^^^^H  > 

the  n»d^^^^^^ 

the    foi^^^^^^B 

Klein's    ^^^^^T 

(!872t,   ^^^^^ 
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of  groups  investigates.  Its  immediate  application,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  elaborated,  was  the  theory 
of  Equations.  Every  equation  constitutes  an  arrange- 
ment in  which  a  finite  number  of  independent  elements, 
called  constants  or  coefSciente,  is  presented  under  a 
certain  algebraical  form.  The  solution  of  the  equation 
means  the  finding  of  such  an  arrangement  as  when 
substituted  in  the  equation  for  the  unknown  quantity, 
will  satisfy  the  equation. 

The  conception  of  a  group  of  operations  standing  in 
the   defined    relations   is,  however,  capable  of   a  great 
and  fundamental  extension  into  that  region  of  mathe- 
matics which  deals,  not  with  fixed  or  constant,  but  with 
variable  or  flowing  quantities;  not  with  elements  which        «>■ 
are  disconnected  or  discontinuous,  but  with  such  as  are  ""^'^^ 
continuous.     To  imderstand  the  development  of  modern  e™ip^ 
mathematical  thought,  it  is  accordingly  necessary  to  go 
back    somewhat    and    review    the   progress   which   the 


•tndf  iDg  uiy  nuuilold  (e-g.,  hucIi  u 
proJectJTe  geomotrj,  line  geomotr}', 
gMOMtr;  of  redprool  nAii,  Lie'i 
.-■phtTt  jwinirtTj,  unslyBU  situi, 
l)  aa  Ihore  are  eoiilinuou*  group* 
!  tnuufuromCiitiiH  th»t  cui  be 
Itebluhed  ;  and  tbeiv  ve  M  amy 
iant theories  (see 'Encf.  Hath. 
..'roLiL  p.  402 ;  Kother,^.  eit, 
'  From  Uut  date  ODward  the 
it  kinds  of  groupa  b&ve  beea 
totA  and  aystcmatiMllf  itudied, 
'  tbiy  hj  Klein  and  lis  and  their 
la,  ui  this  couutrj,  Although 
f  of  the  relevant  ideal  were 
ta»A  in  the  nTrtinp  noUbljr 
^rlv  ■"■^  "f  SylvMtor,  the 
■  Bent  of  the  (ubjaot 
I  to  bafora  the 
f  Pnf.  Buni- 


ude'«  '  Theory  of  Qroupi  of  Finite 
Order,'  and  latterly  of  hU  article 
on  the  whole  Theory  of  Ornupa  in 
the  SBtli  volume  of  the  '  Eocy.  Brit.' 
It  baa  been  remarked  by  those  who 
have  studied  moat  profoundly  the 
development  of  the  two  Rreat 
branches  of  mathematical  tactica 
— vit,  "  The  Theory  of  Invnriaota  " 
and  the  "Theory  of  Groups" — that 
the  progreu  of  science  would  have 
been  more  rapid  if  the  Eugliab 
aohool  had  taken  more  notice  of  the 

SBueral  compEehensive  treatment 
y  Lie,  and  if  Lie  himaelf  had  not 
refrained  from  entering  more  fully 
Into  the  special  theories  of  that 
lohool  (aee  Dr  F.  Meyer,  'Bericht,' 
fee.,  p.  231). 
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conception  of  the  variable  ^  has  undergone  in  the  course 
of  the  last  hundred  years.  Here  we  come  upon  a 
term  which  was  introduced  into  mathematic€d  language 
mainly  through  the  writings  of  Euler  —  the  term 
function.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  mathematical 
dependence  of  two  or  more  variable  quantities  on  each 


^  To  the  theory  of  equations  in 
algebra  there  corresponds  the 
theory  of  differential  equations  in 
analysis;  and  as  the  theory  of 
algebraical  equations  had  gradually 
emerged  in  a  complete  form  out  of 
investigations  of  special  equations, 
or  sets  of  equations,  so  likewise  in 
analysis  a  general  theory  of  differ- 
ential equations  is  gradually  being 
evolved  out  of  the  scattered  and 
very  extensive  investigations  of 
special  differential  equations  which 
presented  themselves  notably  in 
the  application  of  analysis  to  astro- 
nomical  and  physical  problems.  It 
is  claimed  by  those  who  have 
grasped  the  abstract  ideas  of 
Sophus  Lie,  that  he  has  taken  a 
great  step  forward  in  the  direction 
of  a  general  theor}'  of  differential 
equations,  by  applying  methods 
which  buggested  themselves  to  him 
through  the  general  theory  of  alge- 
braic forms  and  its  connection  with 
geometry.  Accordingly,  the  the- 
ories  of  Lie  can  be  termed  an 
algebraical  theory  of  differential 
equations,  depending  upon  trans- 
formations analogous  to  those 
which  had  been  established  in  the 
general  theory  of  forms  or  quantities 
of  which  I  treated  above.  Prof. 
Engel,  in  his  obituary  notice  of 
Sophus  Lie  (*  Deutsche  Math.  Ver.,' 
vol.  viii.  p.  85),  tells  us  that  in  the 
year  1869-70,  when  Lie  met  Prof. 
Klein  in  Berlin,  the  former  was 
occupied  with  certain  partial  differ- 
ential equations  which  exhibited, 
under  certain  transformations,  in- 
variantive  properties,  and  that  Klein 


then  pointed  out  ''that  his  pro- 
cedure had  a  certain  analogy  with 
the  methods  of  Abel.  The  sug- 
gestion of  this  analogy  became  im- 
portant for  Lie,  as  he  was  generally 
intent  upon  following  up  more 
closely  the  analogies  with  the 
theory  of  algebraical  equations." 
Dr  H.  F.  Baker,  in  his  recent  article 
on  Differential  Equations  in  the 
*Ency.  Brit.*  (vol.  xxviL  p.  448), 
roughly  distinguishes  two  methods 
of  studying  differential  equations, 
which  he  names  respectively 
"  transformation  theories "  and 
"function  theories,"  "the  former 
concerned  to  reduce  the  algebraical 
relation  to  the  fewest  and  simplest 
forms,  eventually  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  explicit  expressions  of 
the  dependent  in  terms  of  the 
independent  variables ;  the  latter 
concerned  to  determine  what  gen- 
eral descriptive  relations  among 
the  quantities  are  involved  by  the 
differential  equations,  with  as  little 
use  of  algebraical  calculations  as 
may  be  possible."  For  the  history 
of  thought  and  connection  of  ideas, 
it  is  interesting  to  learn,  through 
Prof.  Engel,  that  it  was  not  purely 
algebraical  work, — such  as  is  rep- 
resented by  Galois  and  Jordan, 
to  which  Lie  was  early  intro- 
duced by  Prof.  Sylow, — but  the 
study  of  Poncelet's  and  Plucker*s 
methods  which  led  Lie  to  his 
original  conceptions,  and  that  he 
was  fond  of  calling  himself  a  pupil 
of  PlUcker,  whom  he  had  never 
seen  (Engel,  loc.  cit.,  p  34). 
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other.  The  question  arises.  What  are  we  to  under- 
stand under  this  term  ?  What  is  a  mathematical 
function  or  dependence  ?  The  question  was  approached 
by  the  great  analysts  of  the  second  half  of  the 
e^hteenth  century.  A  preliminary  answer  which  served 
the  requirements  of  a  very  wide,  field  of  practical 
application  was  given  by  Fourier  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Since  that  time  the  question 
has  been  independently  treated  by  two  schools  of 
Continental  mathematicians.  Of  these  the  fit«t  was 
founded  by  Cauchy  in  France,  and  is  mainly  represented 
by  Bemfaard  Biemann  and  his  numerous  pupils  in 
Germany;  the  other  centres  in  the  Berlin  school, 
headed  by  Weierstrass,  and  goes  back  to  the  work 
of  L^range. 

The  interests  which  Imve  led  to  this  modem  branch        *«■ 
mathematical    reseftrch  ^    are    various,    but    we    can  Fiiiioaoi». 


le  liWintura  euiulilc;  fur 

g  the  student  of  iiiiitliei 

3  tbeory  of  fun 

k  pUjii  in  sualy™,  i, 

I    of    variable    qusii 

"  r  ienportaticE 

mlttoTj  ol  ronui 


while  t<>  lofiT 

.  whiob  loay  be 

idwhioh  do  m.t 

nuttbtiTmtii^il 

(uremogl  t 


faeim.  Cft;ley'8  article  iotro- 
ducea  the  gvnerkl  theor;  titer 
giviog  a  ihort  Bumiuary  of  the 
mare  Important  "known"  (uiic- 
tioni,  inoludiDg  thoae  whiah  pre- 
HQted  themMlvei  io  the  Srat  half 
of  the  Dineteeoth  oentur;,  and 
which  I  referred  to  in  dettliDg  with 
the  work  of  Abel  and  Oauu  (tee 
note,  p.  848).  The  treatment  of 
theee  latter  functiuni,  which  had 
been  brought  to  a  certain  degree  of 
perfeotioD  b;  JMobi,  had  made  it 
erident  that  more  general  aapecte 
bad  to  be  gained  and  broailer 
Ibundatioiu  laid.  But  ever  liuc* 
tlM  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
oantury  anotlMr  development  of 
fn*t''»"-t'~'  ideal  had  been  gdog 
OB  which  aUrted  fnim  the  Mlulion 
«(  ft  problttn  in  matheoMtiuJ 
*T«toi  nim«ly,  that  of  Tlbnting 
^g^  wfaleh  Ud  In  thi  Mqual  to 
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disliuguiBh  two  wliich  are  very  prominent,  and  are 
roughly  represented  by  the  two  schools  just  referred 
to.  In  the  first  place,  a  function  can  be  formally 
defined  as  an  aseeiubLage  of  mathematical  symbols, 
each  of  which  denotes  a  definite  operation  on  one 
or  more  quantities.  These  operations  are  partly 
direct,  like  addition,  multiplication,  &c. ;  partly  indirect 
or  inverse,  like  subtraction,  division,  &c.  Now,  so  far 
as  the  latter  are  concerned,  they  are  not  generally 
and  necessarily  practicable,  and  the  question  arises. 
When  are  they  practicable,  and  if  they  are  not,  what 
meaning  can  we  connect  with  the  mathematical  symbol  ? 
In  this  way  we  arrive  at  definitions  for  mathematical 
functions  which  cannot  immediately  be  reduced  to  the 
primary  operations  of  arithmetic,  but  which  form  special 
e-xpressions  that  become  objects  of  research  as  to  their 
properties  and  as  to  the  relation  they  bear  to  those 
fundamental  operations  upon  which  all  our  methods  of 
calculation  depend.  The  inverae  operations,  represented 
by  negative,  irrational,  and  imaginary  quantities ;  further, 
the  operations  of  integration  in  its  definition  as  the  in- 


>  certain  finality  when  Fourier  l 
introduced  his  well -known  aeries 
and  iutegralB,  by  whioh  any  kipd  ' 
of  functionality  or  mathematical  ( 
depeudenoe,  bucU  bb  physical  prO'  I 
oeuea  seem  to  indicate,  could  be  . 
eipreased.  The  trin-k  of  Fourier, 
which  thus  gave,  an  it  were,  a  aort  | 
of  preliuiinaiy  ipeciHcatiou  under 
which  a  Inrge  numljer  nf  rirnblmis 


Euler,  Daniel  Bernoulli,  d'Alem- 
bert,  aud  Lagrange.  The  above- 
□amed  uhapler,  written  by  Prof. 
Pringeheim,  gives  an  introduction 
totheaubjeetahowing  the  historical 
gene^  o(  the  conception  of  function 
and  the  various  changes  it  was  sub- 
jected to,  and  theo  proceeds  to 
expositionH  and  definitions  moitly 
taken  from  the  lectures  of  Weier- 
Mraaa  (Boe  p.  8),  wliereaa  Cayley's 
article  introduces  UK  to  theelemeuto 
at  tlie  general  theory  of  functious 
M  they  were  first  laid  down  by  Hie- 
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verse  of  differentiation, — led  early  to  investigations  of 
the  kind  just  mentioned.     The  experience  that  ordinary 
fractions  might  be  expressed  by  decimal  fractions — i,e., 
by  finite  or  infinite  series — led  to  the  inverse  problem 
of  finding  the  sum  of  such  series  and  many  other  an- 
swerable and  apparently  unanswerable  problems.     The 
older  method  of   research  consisted  in    treating   these 
problems  when  and  as  they  arose:  new  chapters  were 
accordingly   added    to    the    existing    chapters    of    the 
text -books,  dealing  with    special  functions    or   mathe- 
matical expressions.     It  was  only  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  at   the   beginning  of    the 
nineteenth,  that  Lagrange,  Gauss,  and  Cauchy  felt  and 
proclaimed  the  necessity  of  attacking  the  question  gener- 
ally and  systematically;   the  labours  of  Euler  having 
accumulated  an  enormous  mass  of  analytical  knowledge^ 
a  great  array  of  useful  formulae,  and  amongst  them  not 
a  few  paradoxes  which  demanded  special  attention.     I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  problem  of 
the  general  solution  of  equations  as  an  instance  where, 
in  the  hands  of  Abel,  the  tentative  and  highly  ingenious 
attempts  of  earlier  analysts  were  i-eplaced  by  a  method- 
ical and  general  treatment  of  the  whole  question.     An- 
other chapter  of  higher  mathematics,  the  investigation  of 
expressions  which  presented  themselves  in  the  problems 
of  finding  the  length  of  the  arc  of  an  ellipse,  and  which 
opened  the  view  into  the  large  province  of  the  so-called 
higher  transcendents,  gave  Abel  further  occasion  of  lay- 
ing new  foundations  and  of  creating  a  general  theory  of 
equations  or  of  forms. 

But  yet  another  interest  operated  powerfully  in  the 
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directioii  of  promoting  these  seemingly  abstract  re- 
searches, Mature  herself  exhibits  to  us  measurable 
and  ol»ervable  quantities  in  definite  mathematical  de- 
pendence ; '  the  conception  of  a  function  is  suggested  by 
all  the  processes  of  nature  where  we  observe  uatural 
phenomena  varying    according   to   distance  or  to   time. 


'  Neirlj  all  the  "known"  funu- 
tjoua  have  i>reBe<iI«d  thcrueelveA  in 
the  attempt  bi  aolve  f^eomelrical, 
mecbanical,  or  phj-Bicsal  problenu, 
nioh  M  tindiDg  the  length  of  the 
arc  of  the  ellipse  [elliptic  func- 
liona)  ;  or  aiiBwering  questiOQii  in 
the  theory  of  atCraction  (the  poten- 
tial function  and  other  funutions, 
moh  aa  the  fuoctionB  of  Legend™, 
Laplace,  and  Benel,  all  comprised 
under  the  general  term  of  "har- 
monic fuDctioDs").  These  func- 
tions, being  of  special  import- 
ance iu  matliematical  physics,  were 
treated  independently  before  a 
general  theory  of  fuDCtions  was 
thought  of.  Many  important  pro- 
perties were  eataliUBhed,  and 
methodB  for  the  numerical  evalu- 
ation were  devised.  In  the  course 
of  these  researches  other  functions 
occurred,  such  as  Euler's  "  Qam. 
ma"  function  and  Jacobi'i  "Theta" 
function,  which  posaessed  interest- 
ing analytical  propertiea.  These 
functions,  suggested  directly  or 
indirectly  by  applications  of  analy- 
sis, did  not  always  present  theoi- 
selveB  in  a  form  which  indicated 
deGnite  analytical  processes,  iueh 
ai  processea  of  integration  or  the 
tummatioD  of  aeriee.  Very  fre- 
[  quently  they  presented  themselves, 
~~t  in  an  "explicit"  but  in  on 
I  inplicit"  form;  their  properties 
being  expressed  by  certain  con- 
iitions  which  they  hod  to  fulEl. 
I  It  then  remuoed  a  question 
I  irhether  a  definite  ifmboi,  indi- 
\  Mting  a  set  of  analytical  operations, 
I  could  be  found.     TbU  arises  from 


the  fact,  that  the  solution  of  moat 
problems  in  mechanics  and  physica 
starts  from  the  assumption  that, 
though  the  finite  observable  pheno- 
mena of  nature  are  extreoielj 
intricate,  they  are,  nevertheleso, 
compounded  out  of  comparatively 
simple  elementary  processes,  which 
take  place  between  the  discrete 
atoms,  or  tha  elementary  hut  cou- 
tinuoua  portions  of  matter.  Mathe- 
matically expressed,  this  means  thfit 
the  relations  in  queation  present 
themselves  in  the  form  of  differan- 
tiol  equations,  and  that  the  solution 
of  them  consiatA  in  finding  func- 
tions of  finite  (observable)  quanU- 
ties  which  satisfy  the  special  con- 
ditions. A  comparatively  small 
number  of  differential  equation* 
has  thus  been  found  empirically 
to  embrace  very  large  and  appar- 
ently widely  separated  classes  of 
physical  phenomena,  (uggeating 
physical  relations  between  thoee 
phenomena  which  might  otherwise 
have  remained  unnoticed.  The 
physicint  or  astronomer  thus  hands 
over  bia  problems  to  the  mathe- 
matjcian,  who  has  either  to  in- 
tegrate the  differential  equations, 
or,  where  this  is  not  possible,  at 
least  to  infer  the  properties  of  the 
functions  which  would  satisfy  them 
— in  fact,  the  differential  equation 
becomes  a  deHnition  of  the  function 
or  mathematical  relation.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  the  theory  of 
differential  equations  is,  as  Sophus 
Lie  has  said,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portADt  branch  of  Diathen    ' '  ~ 
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The  attraction  of  the  heavenly  bodies  varies  with  the 
distance,  the  velocity  of  a  falling  stone  or  the  cooling 
of  a  hot  body  varies  with  the  interval  of  time  which 
has  lapsed  or  flown.  We  are  now  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  represent  such  dependence  by  curves  drawn  on 
paper,  that  we  hardly  realise  the  great  step  in  advance 
towards  definiteness  and  intelligibility  that  this  device 
marks  in  all  natural  sciences  and  in  many  practical 
pursuits.  But  the  representation  of  the  natural  con- 
nections of  varying  quantities  by  curves  also  forms  the 
connecting  link  with  the  other  class  of  researches  just 
mentioned.  Descartes  had  shown  how  to  represent 
algebr£kical  formulae  by  curves  in  the  plane  and  in  space ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  this 
method  was  modified  by  Gauss  and  Gauchy  so  as  to 
deal  also  with  the  extended  conception  of  number 
which  embraced  the  imaginary  unit.  Two  questions 
arise,  Is  it  possible  to  represent  every  arbitrary  de- 
pendence such  as  we  meet  with  in  the  graphical  descrip- 
tion of  natural  phenomena  by  a  mathematical  formula — 
t.e.,  by  a  formula  denoting  several  specified  mathematical 
operations  in  well-defined  connections  ?  and  the  inverse 
question,  Is  it  possible  to  represent  every  well-defined 
arrangement  of  symbols  denoting  special  mathematical 
operations  graphically  by  curves  in  the  plane  or  in 
space  ?  The  former  question  is  one  of  vital  importance 
in  the  progress  of  astronomy,  physics,  chemistiy,  and 
many  other  sciences,  and  has  accordingly  occupied  many 
eminent  analysts  ever  since  Fourier  gave  the  first  ap- 
proximative answer  in  his  well-known  series :  the  latter 
qaoBtlon  can  only  be  answered  by  much  stricter  defini- 
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lions  of  all  the  more  advanced  and  of  some  even  of  the 
ulementary  operationa  which  an&ljsts  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  use  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  range 
of  their  validity.  All  applications  of  mathematics  con- 
sist in  extending  the  empirical  knowledge  which  we 
poBBess  of  a  liniit«d  number  or  region  of  accessible 
phenomena  into  the  r^on  of  the  unknown  and  inac- 
cessible ;  and  much  of  the  prepress  of  pore  analysis  con- 
sists in  inventii^  definite  conceptions,  marked  by  aymliols, 
of  complicated  operations :  in  ascertaining  their  proper- 
ties as  independent  objects  of  research ;  and  in  extending 
their  meaning  beyond  the  Umite  they  were  originally 
invented  for, — thus  opeuing  ant  new  and  larger  r^ous 
of  thought. 


A  brilliant  and  ma 
reasoning  was  afford 
class  of  physioal  j 
a  special  matt) 
and  later  by  C 
tion." 

concentrate 
experimeaU 
that  existed  * 


■nd  of 
l.irge 
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one  eide,  and  Newtonian  forces  on  the  other ;  atill  more 
when  Fourier,  Lam^,  and  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  pointed 
to  the  further  analogy  which  existed  between  the  distri- 
bution of  temperature  in  the  stationary  flow  of  heat 
and  that  of  statical  electricity  on  a  conductor,  and  ex- 
tended the  analogy  to  hydrostaticB  and  hydrodynamics, 
— it  became  evident  that  nature  heraelf  pointed  here 
to  a  mathematical  dependence  of  the  highest  interest 
and  value.  Many  eminent  thinkers  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  this  subject,  but  it  was  reserved  for 
Bemhard  Rieniann  to  generalise  the  mode  of  reasoning 
peculiar  to  these  reBcarches  into  a  fundamentally  novel 
method  for  the  explanation  and  definition  of  mathe- 
matical function  or  dependence.' 

'  Although    RierQann's    origiaiJ 

nethod  of  ilealitig  in  n  genetE ' 

•ith  algebrsicsi   fuDctione  » 

^troduced  u  a  genemtbali 

a  ideOH  auggented   b;  u 

H  phyaiis,  it  nna  iiol  ii 

f  that  they  were  ititrudiic 

i  mktbeiuBbiciil  wurlil.    Tlii 

MinhMverjibstrtictftiiildi 

■  Theoria  dor    Abel'nt 
len  '   (publUhe 
L  llv.  ot  Crelle'fl 


DoUblj  on  partial  diSer«Dti*l 
equatioDa  (iocluding  barmonici) 
uid  the  theory  of  the  pot«i]ti»l— 
be  did  not  lead  up  to  the  funda- 
mental  [deaa  which  he  developed 
in  hia  lecturea  on  the  theory  of 
the  Abelian  functions.  Some  light 
ia  thrown  on  the  subject  of  the 
geaeBis  of  Riemano'a  ideas  b;  his 
diaeertation  written  in  the  year 
1851,  though  even  the  biographical 
notice  attached  to  the  let  edition 
of  his  works  (1S76)  did  not  deal 
with  the  origins  of  hie  theoiy. 
It  seems,  therefore,  correct  to 
date  the  adequate  recoftoition  of 
Riemaon's  work  in  wider  circles  from 
the  publication  in  1882  of  Prof. 
F.  Eiein'a  tract  mentioned  above. 
Like  several  other  short  treatisea 
of  this  eminent  living  mathama- 
tidMl,  it  must  hare  thrown  quite 
k  new  li(;ht  upon  the  subject ; 
■ad,  like  several  of  his  other  writ- 
inga,  it  revealed  connections  b«- 
twaea  regions  of  thought  which  to 
"itBj  atudanta  must  have  appeared 
♦id.  "Through  tbeti  ■ 
Md  Ij  Elaiii,  the  tl 
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The  peculiarity  of  such  dependence,  as  exemplified  in 
the  phenomena  of  the  steady  flow  of  heat  or  of  electric 
distribution,  consisted  in  this,  that  if  at  certain  points 
or  in  certain  regions  of  space  the  thermal  or  electrical 
conditions  were  defined  and  known  by  actual  observation, 
then  the  whole  distribution  in  other  points  and  r^ons 
was  completely  determined.  Those  boundary  conditions 
could  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  necessary  and  sufficient 
definition  of  the  whole  existing  distribution.  Translated 
into  mathematical  langu^e,  this  means  that  functions 
exist  which  are  completely  defined  by  boundary  values 
and  singularities — i.e.,  values  at  single  points.  Nature 
herself  had  shown  the  way  to  define  and  calculate 
measured  relations  when  through  their  intricacy  they 
evaded  the  grasp  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  algebra.' 
Pliicker  had  already  in  geometry  (following  in  the  lines 
of  Xewton),  when  attacking  the  problem  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  higher  curves,  suggested  the  method  of  classi- 
fying them  according  to  their  characteristic  properties 
or  singularities.  What  had  been  done  by  geometers 
and  physiciata  in  isolated  eases  with  the  expenditure 
Iff  much  ingenuity  and  skill,  Itiemann  and  his  school 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  general  method  and  doctrine. 


functioDi  acquires  a  great  degree 
of  vieameu  and  auDneEtedtieu, 
which  is  mainly  gained  bj  cohmii. 
Ciune  derived  fnim  tlio  (pbjaicftl) 
theory  fit  the  (iiitenllnl .  iiful  thus 


the  theorem  called  b;  Clerk- Max  veil 
"  Thomsou's  theoKm  "  ('Catnhridge 
BDil  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,' 
ISiS,  or  'Bsprint.  at  Vhyen  on 
Kln.'t."i ■  M.alIi->,'  fcc,  p.  139) ;  nod 
■>..'..u.l  '  t"iiW^):li.t,'B  Prinuiple,'  after 

!■ Purthor,    Brill 

■  I^^ridit"    ('Mi.th. 

'^i'};  Mill  iMTly, 

»-r ,  .1,1       ,1 ,.  .uUriM  by  Vml. 
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It  is  a  process  of  geaeralisatioa  and  simplification. 
Moreover,  Biemaun's  manner  of  proceeding  brought 
with  it  the  gain  that  he  could  at  once  make  the 
various  theorems  of  the  doctrine  of  the  potential  useful 
for  purely  mathematical  purposes :  the  equation  which 
defined  the  potential  in  physics  became  the  definition 
of  a  function  in  mathematicB.* 


Isfi 
^B     Oul 


'  "One  m»y  define  Riemonn's 
developnieiiu  briefly  thus :  that, 
b^[iiiiiing  with  certain  diSereotial 
equations  which  the  functioQB  o£ 
the  complex  vuiable  aatigfj:,  he  is 
enabled  to  apply  the  priDciples  of 
the  poteotial  theory.  Hie  stort- 
iDg'Poiut,  accordingly,  lies  in  the 
province  of  mathematical  physicB" 
(Klein,  'Vienna  Report,'  loc.  at., 
p.  60).  By  atsHing  with  physical 
■nalogies  Prof.  Kleio  evades  certain 
difficulties  which  the  purely  mathe- 
matical treatmeuthod  to  encounter, 
In  the  preface  t<i  his  tract  of  the 
year  1882,  quoted  above,— in  intro- 
ducing his  method  of  explaining 
Biemonn'a  tbeoiy,— he  says;  "1 
have  not  he«t>ted  to  make  exactly 
these  physical  cooceptionn  the  start' 
ing'point  of  my  exposition.  In- 
strad  of  them,  Riemuin,  aa  is  well 
known,  mokes  use  in  his  writ- 
ings of  Dirichlet'i  principle.  But 
I  cannot  doubt  that  he  alarted 
(ram  those  physical  problems,  and 
only  afterwards  substituted  Dirich- 
principle  in  order  to  support 
phyaiciil  evidence  by  mathe- 
cal  reaAiitiiog.  Whoever  under- 
1»  clearly  the  surroundings 
ig  which  Riemonn  worked  at 
Qottingen,  whoever  loUowa  up  Rie- 
mana'a  ajiecuUIJons  u  they  have 
been  handed  ^wn  to  us,  partly 
fragments,  wiU,  I  think,  share 
iny     opinion."       And     elsswhere 


oa  of 


Ki(a«l  OB  a  s] 


this 


whole  of  mathematicB,  and  further 
a  series  of  geometrical  construe- 
tioDB  or,  as  I  would  rather  say,  of 
geometrical  inventions"  ('Vienna 
Report,'  p.  61).  Klein  then  refers 
eoresentatiOD  on  the  SO' 
which 


1   the   r 
called    ' 


Riemann  surface," 
u  bistiirically  connected,  as  tue- 
moQQ  himself  points  out,  with  the 
problem  which  Oauss  Gret  attacked 
in  a  general  way— viz.,  the  repre- 
sentation of  one  surface  on  another 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  smallest 
portioDB  of  the  one  surface  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  other :  a 
problem  which  is  of  importance  in 
the  drawing  of  maps,  and  of  which 
we  possess  two  well-known  examples 
in  the  stereographic  projection  of 
Ptolemy  and  the  projection  of 
Mercator.  This  method  of  repre- 
seotatioD  waa  called  by  Qausa  the 
"  Conformal  Image  or  Representa- 
tion." His  iDvestigationa  on  this 
matter  were  suggested  by  the 
Geodetic  Survey  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  with  which  he  was  occu- 
pied during  the  yean  1818  to  1830. 
(See  Gauss,  'Werke,'  voL  iv.,  also 
his  correspondeQce  with  Schum- 
acher and  Bessel. )  A  very  complete 
treatise  on  this  aspect  of  Riemann's 
inventions  is  that  by  Dr  J.  Holti- 
milUer,  'Theorie  der  Isogonalen 
Terwandschaf ten  '  (Leipzig,  1882). 
On  the  historical  antecedeDts  of 
Riemann's  concep^on,  which  for 
a  long  time  appeared  somewhat 
strange,  not  tu  say  artificial,  seft 
Brill  and  Kother's  frequently 
quoted  "  Report  "  ('  Bericht  der 
Hath.  Terein.,'  vol.  ilL),  p.  2GS  iqq. 
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In  the  investigation  of  those  higher  functions  which 
the  purely  analytical  methods  of  Abel  and  his  followers 
had  forced  upon  the  attention  of  mathematicians,  the 
methods  of  Biemann  proved  to  be  eminently  useful  and 
suggestive.  But  these  novel  methods  themselves  had 
been  imported  into  the  pure  science  from  the  side  of  its 
application  in  physics.  The  value  of  such  ideas  has 
always  been  questioned  by  another  class  of  thinkers  who 
aim  at  building  up  the  edifice  of  the  science  by  rigorous 
logic,  without  making  use  of  practical  devices  which  could 
only  be  legitimately  employed  when  once  their  validity 
had  been  thoroughly  proved  and  its  limits  defined.  The 
merit  of  having  done  this  in  the  whole  domain  of  those 
conceptions  which,  since  the  age  of  Descartes,  Newton, 
and  Leibniz,  had  been  introduced  as  it  were  from  the 
outside  into  analysis,  belongs  to  the  school  of  mathe- 
maticians headed  in  Germany  by  Karl  Weierstrass. 
so.  Biemann  had  grown  up  in  the  traditions  of  the  school 

Weientrass. 

of  mathematical  thought  which  was  inspired  by  Gauss 
and  Weber  in  Gottingen.  Geometrical  representation 
and  physical  application,  including  the  immediate  evi- 
dence of  the  senses,  formed  a  large  and  important  factor 
in  the  body  of  arguments  by  which  scientific  discovery 
and  invention  was  carried  on  in  that  school;  though 
Gauss  himself  made  logical  rigour  the  final  test  of 
maturity  in  all  his  published  writings,  abstaining  in 
many  cases  from  communicating  his  results  when  they 
had  not  satisfactorily  passed  that  test  in  his  own  mind. 
Tlirough  this  self-imposed  restriction  he  had  permitted 
important  discoveries,  which  led  to  large  increase  of 
mathematical   knowledge,  to   be  anticipated   by   others. 
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The  cases  of  Cauchy,  Abel,  and  Jacobi  are  the  best- 
known  instances.  Through  their  labours  an  entirely 
new  field  had  been  prospected  and  partially  cultivated. 
It  was  to  this  that  Weierstrass,  the  other  great  leader 
in  modem  theory,  was  attracted.  He  made  the  clear 
definition  and  logical  coherence  of  the  novel  concep- 
tions which  it  involved  his  principal  aim.  Gauss 
had  laboured  without  assistance  at  similar  problems, 
making  many  beginnings  which  even  his  colossal  intellect 
could  not  adequately  develop.  Weierstrass  early  gathered 
around  him  a  circle  of  ardent  and  receptive  pupils  and 
admirers,^   to   whose   care  and  detailed   elaboration   he 


^  The  researches  of  Weierstrass 
(1815  to  1897)  began  somewhat 
earlier  than  those  of  Riemann,  but 
only  became  generally  known  and 
appreciated  in  their  fundamental 
originality  through  his  pupils — his 
academic  influence  dating  from 
the  year  1861.  Some  account  of 
Weierstrass's  activity  is  given  by 
Emil  Lampe  in  the  6th  volume 
(1899)  of  the  '  Bericht  der  Math. 
Verein.,'  p.  27,  &c  The  genesis 
of  his  ideas  is  traced  by  Brill 
and  Nother  in  the  Report  quoted 
in  the  last  note,  and  by  M. 
Poincar^  in  '  Acta  Math./  vol.  zziL 
The  former  divides  his  Researches 
roughly  into  two  periods,  during 
the  first  of  which  (1848*56)  he 
dealt  with  what  Cayley  would 
call  "  known  *'  functions  ;  progress 
during  this  period  depending  not 
so  much  upon  fundamentally  new 
ideas  as  upon  an  investigation  of 
ipecial  problems  and  great  analyti- 
<iX  skill.  The  second  period  begins 
in  the  year  1869,  and  is  devoted  to 
nothing  less  than  the  building  up 
of  the  entire  structure  of  mathe- 
matical thought  from  the  very 
beginning  upon  altered  definitions, 
through  which  the  dilemmas  and 


paradoxes  would  be  obviated  that 
had  shown  themselves  ever  since 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury  in  consequence  of  a  too 
confident  application  and  extension 
of  conventional  ideas  suggested 
mainly  by  practical  problems.  The 
elements  of  this  grand  edifice  are 
now  largely  accepted,  not  only  in 
Germany,  but  also  in  France,  Italy, 
and  England.  In  (Germany  Prof. 
0.  Stolz,  through  his  works  on 
General  Arithmetic,  2  vols.  (1885 
and  1886),  and  the  CSalculus,  3  vols. 
(1893  to  1899),  has  probably  done 
more  than  any  other  academic 
teacher  to  utilise  the  new  system 
of  mathematical  thought  for  the 
elementary  course  of  teaching.  It 
seems  of  importance  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  outside  of  the  circle  of 
Weierstrass's  influence,  and  quite 
within  the  precincts  of  Riemann's 
school,  the  necessity  was  felt  of 
strengthening  the  foundations  on 
which  research  in  higher  mathe- 
matics was  carried  on,  by  going 
back  to  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
arithmetic.  The  principal  repre- 
sentative  of  this  line  of  research 
was  Hermann  Hankel  (1839-73),  a 
pupil  of  Riemann's,  who,   in  the 
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contideil  many  separate  and  lengthy  inveBtigatione.  It 
was  through  one  of  these  that  a  test-case,  in  which  exist- 
ing mathematical  definitions  broke  down,  was  published 
in    1872.     It    forms   a   kind  of  era  in   the  history  of 


middle  of  the  siiUes,  delivered 
lectures  >t  the  University  of 
Leipaic  uplin  "Complex  DUmbera 
uid  tbeir  functiaus."  Btarting  in  • 
oturacteristic  mumer  with  tbat  ex- 
tended algebn  which  Cauch;  and 
memann  had  tued  to  such  good 
purpoae.  The  Gret  part  at  these 
lectureH  wiu  publiehed  in  1867. 
In  the  prafttce  Hankel  Bays;  "Id 
the  DAtural  sciences  we  witness  in 
recent  tiuiea  the  distinct  tendeney 
to  ascend  frora  the  world  of  em- 
pirical detail  to  the  great  principles 
which  govero  everything  special  and 
oonneot  it  into  a  whole— ».«.j  the 
desire  for  a  philosophv  of  nature, 
not  forced  upon  an  mim  outside, 
hut  naturally  evolved  out  of  the 
subject  itself.  Also  in  the  damaiu 
of  mathematics  a  similar  want 
seems  to  make  itself  generally  felt 
—a  want  which  has  always  been 
alive  in  England."  Had  theauthor 
not  been  prematurely  taken  away, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  still  more  largely  contributed 
to  the  revolution  of  matheuintical 
ideas  uow  in  progress.  As  it 
is,  he  mode  one  further  import- 
ant contribution,  of  which  more 
hereafter.  In  Italy  Prof.  Uliiie 
Dini  began  to  lecture  in  the  year 
1871    to   1872    on    the    theory    of 

I  functions,  and  published  liis  lec- 
tures in  187S-     A  translalioa  was 

'  brought  out  in  German  (I8S2)  by 
Prof.   Liiroth  and  Mr  A.  Schejip, 

'  in  which  many  of  the  inodeni 
developments  aiv  utiliaed.  In 
France  we  owe  to  M.  Jules  Tannery 

,  valuable  introducljon  to  the 
theory  of  function*  of  one  variable, 
based  upon  ■  eeriea  of  lecturex 
delivered   i       ' 


the    Kcole    Nunnole 
which,   M   he  wys 


(Preface,  p.  vii),  he  collected 
the  labours  of  Caucby,  Abel,  La- 
jeune  Dirichlet,  Riemann,  Ossiaa 
Bonnet,  Heine,  Weientraas,  and 
Dthera ;  after  which  he  coDsidert 
that  nothing  essential  need  he 
added  in  the  way  of  elucidation  of 
the  foundations  of  the  theory. 
M.  Kmil  Borel  publUhed  iu  1898 
'  Lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Func- 
tions,' the  first  of  a  series  of 
text -books  dealing  with  various 
aspects  of  the  theory  of  functions, 
[u  which  lie  largely  refers  to  the 
labours  of  Weiers trass.  Before 
Weierstrass's  theory  had  become 
known,  however,  M.  M^y  had  al- 
ready entered  upon  an  exposition 
of  the  foundations  o(  analysis  on 
lines  which  had  much  analogy  with 
those  adopted  by  Weierstmss.  In 
England  the  late  Prof.  Clifford  had 


elfin 


with  the  theories  of  Rieiuann  ;  but 
we  ovra  the  first  comprehensive 
treatise,  embracing  the  work  of 
Riemann  as  well  aa  that  of  Weier- 
strasa,  to  Prof.  Forsyth  ('Theory 
of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Vari- 
able,' Cambridge,  1893).  Almnet 
simultaneously  Professors  Harknew 
and  Morley  published  a  '  Trealiae  on 
the  Theory  of  Functions,'  and  in 
1898  an  '  Introduction  to  the 
Theory  of  Analytic  Functions,'  in 
which  they  in  the  main  adoptetl  the 
point  of  view  of  Weierstraas.  A 
very  original  thinker,  whose  in- 
dependent researches  reach  back  to 
the  year  1ST2,  and  who  played  an 
important  part  in  the  investigslioo 
of  many  ohncure  poiiita,  was  the 
Ute  Prof.  Paul  Du  Bois-Reymnud, 
who  publinhed  in  1882  the  Hrsl 
part  of  hi*  '  Allgemeine  Func* 
tionentheorie,'      oon  tuning      liui 
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mathematical  thought.  Up  to  that  time  ''one  would 
have  said  that  a  continuous  function  is  essentially  cap- 
able of  being  represented  by  a  curve,  and  that  a  curve 
has  always  a  tangent.  Such  reasoning  has  no  mathe- 
matical value  whatever;  it  is  founded  on  intuition,  or 
rather  on  a  visible  representation.  But  such  representa- 
tion is  crude  and  misleading.  We  think  we  can  figure 
to  ourselves  a  curve  without  thickness;  but  we  only 
figure  a  stroke  of  small  thickness.  In  like  manner  we 
see  the  tangent  as  a  straight  band  of  small  thickness, 
and  when  we  say  that  it  touches  the  curve,  we  wish 
merely  to  say  that  these  two  bands  coincide  without 
crossing.  If  that  is  what  we  call  a  curve  and  a  tangent, 
it  is  clear  that  every  curve  has  a  tangent ;  but  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  theory  of  functions.  We  see  to 
what  error  we  are  led  by  a  foolish  confidence  in  what 
we  take  to  be  visual  evidence.  By  the  discovery  of  this 
striking  example  Weierstrass  has  accordingly  given  us  a 
useful  i^minder,  and  has  taught  us  better  to  appreciate 
the  faultless  and  purely  arithmetical  methods  with  which 
he  more  than  any  one  has  enriched  our  science."  ^ 


"  metaphyBics  and  theory  of  the 
fundamental  conceptions  in  mathe- 
maticB :  quantity,  limit,  argument, 
and  function"  (Tubingen).  This 
work  touches  IJie  borderland  of 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  as 
does  the  same  author's  posthumous 
"work.  '0ber  die  Qrundlagen  der 
Erkenntniss  in  den  exacten  Wissen- 
achaften'  (Tiibingen,  1890), and  wiU 
oooupy  us  in  another  place. 

^  M.  Poincard  in  the  'Acta 
Mathamatica,'  toL  zziL,  "  L'oeuTre 
mathteatique  da  Weierstrass,"  p. 
ft*  Tha  "test-case"  referred  to  in 
tha  test  ooMisted  in  the  publica- 

TOL.  IL 


tion  by  Weierstrass  (in  the  year 
1872,  *  Trans.  Berlin  Academy,  re- 
printed in  Weierstrass's  *  Math. 
Werke,*  voL  u.  p.  71)  of  the  proof 
of  the  existence  of  a  continuous 
function  which  nowhere  possessed 
a  definite  (finite  or  infinite)  differ- 
ential coefficient.  This  example 
cleared  up  a  point  brought  into 
prominence  by  Riemann  in  his 
posthumously  (1867)  published 
Inaugural  Dissertation  of  1854 
('Werke,'  p.  213).  The  question 
had  already,  following  on  Rie- 
mann's  suggestions,  been  dis- 
I  cussed  by  Hermann  Hankel  in  a 

2  Y 
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Before  Weierstrasa,  Caucby  and  Riemann  had  at- 
tempted to  define  the  vague  term  "  function "  or 
mathematical  dependence.  Both  clung  to  the  graphical 
representation  so  common  and  so  helpful  in  analyeie 
since  Descartes  invented  it.  We  have,  of  course,  in 
abstract  science,  a  right  to  begin  with  any  definition 
we  choose.     Only  the  definition  must  be  such  that  it 


reuiu-kable  tract  OQ  "  Osuiliatiiig 
functioog,"  in  which  he  drew 
fttteutinn  to  the  existence  of  func- 
tiona  which  admit  of  >u  integnil, 
but  where  the  eiiBtenee  of  a  diSer- 
entid  coeEBcient  reuiaius  doubtful. 
In  fact,  it  kpp«an  that  the  questioa 
u  to  Che  latter  bad  neTer  been 
raiMd ;  the  onl;  attempt  in  this 
direction  being  that  of  Ampere  in 
1808,  which  f»iled  (Hantel.  p.  7). 
Haokel  in  his  original  inventigatinn 
allowed  that  ft  continuouH  curve 
might  be  supposed  to  be  geuerated 
by  the  motion  of  a.  ]»int  which 
oscillated  to  and  fro,  theae  occilla- 
tioDB  at  the  limit  becoming  iu. 
fiailel;  numeroux  aud  iiiiiuit«l; 
small :  a  curve  thua  generated 
would  present  what 
condoDsatioD  of  "" 
every  point,  but 
definite  di 
diBbreatial 


of  the  ao-called  infiniteaim&l  cal- 
cuius ;  revertjng  lo  the  idea  of  a 
"limit,"  both  in  the  definition  of 
the  derived  function  (limit  of  a 
ratio)  and  of  the  integral  (limit  of 
a  Hum)  u  contained  in  the  writings 
both  of  Newton  and  Leibaif, 
but  obscured  by  the  method  of 
"Fluxions"  of  liie  former  and  the 
method  of  "  InfinitesimaU"  of  the 
latter.      Lagninge  and  Cauchy  had 


begun   thif  i 


olutioD,  but  il 


]nsiat«utlj  and  generally 
carried  through  till  the  researches 
of  Biemann,  Hankel,  WeieratmBe, 
and  others  made  rigorous  defini- 
tiona  DeueSHsry  and  generally  ac- 
cepted. It  is,  however,  well  lo 
HUM  tlut  in  this  oounlJ?  A.  de 
Mor;,Tlu  vi.M-j  eirty  pxjiresied  .'lear 
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-coiTespondB  with  conditions  which  we  meet  with  in 
reality,  say  in  geometry  and  physics,  otherwise  our 
science  becomes  useleBs :  further,  our  definitions  must  be 
consistent,  and  follow  logically  from  the  fundamental 
principles  of  arithmetic,  otherwise  we  run  the  risk  of 
sooner  or  later  committing  nustakes  and  encountering 
paradoxes.  We  have  two  interests  to  serve :  the  ex- 
tension of  our  knowledge  of  functions  and  the  rigorous 
proof  of  our  theorems.  The  methods  of  Riemann  and 
of  WeierstrasB  are  complementary.  "  By  the  instrument 
of  Kiemann  we  see  at  a,  glance  the  general  aspect  of 
things — like  a  traveller  who  is  examining  from  the  peak 
of  a  mountain  the  topography  of  the  plain  which  he  is 
going  to  visit,  and  is  finding  his  bearings.  By  the  in- 
struments of  Weierstrass  analysis  will,  in  due  course, 
throw  light  into  every  comer,  and  make  absolute  clear- 
ness shine  forth." '     The   complementaiy   character  of 


'  Poincar^,  be.  inf.,  p.  7.  Simi- 
lu-lj  Prof.  Klcjn  {lac.  oit.,  'Vienna 
Bepor^'  p.  60):  "The  fouDder 
4rf  the  theory  [tu.,  of  functiooa] 

"    "  I    ttie    great     Frtmcli     mstheinu- 

I    Cttuohy,    but   only    in    Gcr- 

1  it  received    tliat  ram!- 

9  through  which   it    lioa, 

'l,  boen  pushed  into  tlit 

yi    our   mnthetnstjcnl  con- 

Tbii  IB  tlie  result  of  the 

of     two 


>□  the  o 

WeieretrasB    od     the     otlitr. 

direct«il  tu  the  saiiiv  <:a(\, 

-     of  these   two  mathe- 

JD  detail  a«  different 

the;  ttlmoBt  seeni   to 

ih  other,  which  cnntra- 

TJeu^  from  a  higher  atipect, 

*    "     "    to  lhi»— that  they 

Mumt  Mch    other. 


ot  a  complei  variable  analytically 
by  a  common  formula  —  vis.,  the 
'Infinite  Power  Series';  in  the 
■equal  he  avoida  geometrical  means 
M  much  as  poauble,  and  Me«  hie 
BpeciGc  um  in  the  rigour  of 
proof.  Riemann,  on  the  other 
eide,  begins  with  certain  diffbreoCia! 
equations.  The  subject  then  im- 
mediately acquiree  a  physical  as- 
pect. .  .  .  His  Btarting-poiut  liea 
in  the  ref^on  of  mathematical 
phymca."  We  now  know  from  the 
biographical  notice  of  Riemano, 
attached  to  his  collected  works 
(1st  ed.,  p.  G20),  that  he  wan 
preased  (in  ISSfl)  by  his  mathe- 
matical fnends  to  publish  a  rituMi 
of  his  Researchea  on  Abelian  func- 
ticais — "be  it  ever  »o  crude."  The 
reason  was  that  Weierstraos  was 
already  at  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.    Id  ooDsequenoe  of  Riemann's 
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the  labours  of  the  two  great  analysts  is  nowhere  better 
shown  than  in  the  special  manner  in  which  WeierstrasB 
succeeded  in  strengthening  the  foundations '  on  which 
rnueh  of  Riemann'e  work  rests. 

The   tabouiB   of    the  great  analysts — Gauss,  Cauehy, 
Riemann,  and  Weierstrass — all  tended  to   increase  our 


publicatioQ  Weierstraaa  withdrew 
from  the  preas  an  eitenaiVB  memoir 
wliich  he  had  preaeDted  in  the  yeur 
1857  tu  the  Berlin  Acwtemy,  be- 
caUHi,  BH  he  himself  uj'a  (Weier- 
stra«,'Math,Werke,'vol.iv.  p.  10): 
"Riemami  publjahed  a  memoir  ou 
the  same  problem  which  raBted  od 
entirely  different  fouodatioiia  from 
mine,  and  did  not  immediately 
reveal  that  in  its  reaulta  it  agreed 
completely  with  my  own.  The 
proof  of  Uiis  required  investigatianH 
which  were  oot  quite  easy,  and  tool: 
much  time ;  after  thia  difficult; 
had  been  removed  a  radical  remod- 
elling of  my  disHertation  eeeined 
necesaary,"  &c,  &c.  The  mutual 
influence  of  Riemann'a  and  Weier. 
atraaa'a  work  is  also  referred  to  by 
Weieratraaa  in  a  letter  to  Prof. 
Schwann,  dated  1S7C,  in  which 
be  utters  what  he  calla  hia  cod- 
fesaion  of  faith :  ' '  The  more 
I  ponder  over  the  principles  of 
the  theory  of  functiona  —  and  I 
do  this  inceeaactly  ■ —  the  atronger 
grows  my  conTlction  that  it  must 
be  built  up  on  the  foundatioD  of 
algebraical  truttie,  and  that,  there- 
fore, to  employ  fur  the  proof  of 
eimple  and  fundamental  algebraical 
theorems  the  'transcendental,'  if  I 
may  say  so,  ia  not  the 
however  ectiring  pjir. 

Fonaidoratinp-    - ' 

Riemann  Iik'-  ' 


r"nfn    tfip 


the  nyatematic  demonstration" 
(WeierstrasH,  'Werke,'  vol,  iu  p. 
235). 

'  This  refent  mainly  to  Weier- 
■troBs'B  investigation  of  the  princiiJB 
called  by  Riemann  "Diriohlet's 
principle,  but  which  bad  bem 
stated  already  with  great  generality 
by  Thomson  [Lord  Kelvin)  in  the 
year  1847.  The  validity  of  Ibis 
method  depended  on  a  certain 
minimum  theorem.  WeieratrasB 
ban  shown  that  the  existence  of 
such  a  minimum  is  notevident,  and 
that  the  argument  used  is  not  con- 
cluaive.  He  laid  before  the  BErlin 
Academy,  in  the  year  1870,  a  com- 
munication giving  a  teat -case  to 
prove  that  Dirichlet's  method  wa« 
not  generally  valid  ('Werke,'  vol. 
ii.  p.  49).  "Through  this,"  Prof. 
Klein  says  (Inc.  at.,  p.  67),  "« 
great  part  of  Riemann'a  develop- 
ments  become  invalidated.  Never- 
theless the  far  -  teaching  results 
which  Riemann  bases  upon  the 
prinerple  are  all  correct,  as  was 
shown  later  on  exhaustively  anii 
with  all  rigour  by  Carl  Neumann 
and  H.  A.  Schwarx.  Indeed  we 
must  come  tu  the  conclusion  that 
Itiemaun  himself  airived  at  these 
theorems  by  a  physical  intuitiois 
and  only  afterwRrds  resorted  to  the 
principji?  refprrfld  lo  in  order  to 
'■ - ■ -"-^■.■.ti-Blline 
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knowledge  of  the  higher  mathematical  relations,  but 
also  to  reveal  the  uncertainty  and  absence  of  rigorous 
definition  of  the  foundations  of  arithmetic  and  of  geo- 
metry. Accordingly  we  find  these  great  thinkers  con- 
tinually interrupting  their  more  advanced  researches  by 
examinations  of  the  principles.  This  feeling  of  un- 
certainty had  led,  ever  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  fo^n^itioM. 
century,  to  many  isolated  attacks  and  half-philosophical 
discussions  by  various  writers  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Many  of  them  remained  long  unrecognised; 
such  were  the  suggestive  writings  of  Hamilton,  De 
Morgan,    Peacock    in    England,    Bolzano^    in    Bohemia, 


62. 

BxamiiM* 


'  The  merits  of  Bemhard  Bolzano 
(1781-1848)  as  one  of  the  earliest 
representatives  of  the  critical  period 
of  mathematics  were  recognised 
after  a  long  interval  of  neglect  by 
Hankel  in  his  article  on  *'  Ldmit " 
mentioned  above.  This  philosophi- 
cal mathematician  published  many 
years  before  Cauchy  a  tract  on  the 
Binomial  Theorem  (Prague,  1816), 
in  which  he  gives,  in  Hankel's 
opinion,  the  first  rigid  deduction  of 
various  algebraical  series.  *'  Bol- 
zano's notions  as  to  convergency  of 
series  are  eminently  clear  and 
correct,  and  no  fault  can  be  found 
with  his  development  of  those  series 
for  a  real  argument  (which  he 
everywhere  presupposes) ;  in  the 
preface  he  gives  a  pertinent  criti- 
cism of  earlier  developments  of  the 
Binomial  Theorem,  and  of  the  un- 
restricted use  of  infinite  series, 
whidi  was  then  common.  In  fact, 
he  has  everything  that  can  place 
hfaii  in  this  respect  on  the  same  level 
ivith  Oanchy,  only  not  the  art  pecu- 
to  the  FVendi  of  refining  their 
oommonicatingthemin  the 
■mopriate  and  taldng  man- 
'nfe  eune  about  that  Bolsano 
uknown  and  was  soon 


forgotten  ;  Cauchy  was  the  happy 
one  who  was  praised  as  a  reformer  of 
the  science,  and  whose  elegant  writ- 
ings  were  soon  widely  circulated.'* 
(Hankel,  loc.  oit.,  p.  210.)  Follow- 
ing  on  this  statement  of  Hankel 
and  a  remark  of  Prof.  H.  A. 
Schwarz,  who  looks  upon  Bolzano 
as  the  inventor  of  a  line  of  reason- 
ing further  developed  by  Weier- 
strass  (*  Journal  fur  Biathematik,' 
vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  22,  1872),  Prof.  0. 
Stolz  published  in  1881  (*Math. 
Ann.,*  vol.  xviii.  p.  255)  an  account 
of  the  several  writings  of  Bolzano, 
beginning  in  the  year  1810,  in  so  far 
as  they  referred  to  the  principles  of 
the  Calculus.  "  All  these  writings 
are  remarkable  inasmuch  as  they 
start  with  an  unbiassed  and  acute 
criticism  of  the  contributions  of  the 
older  literature"  (loo,  cU,,  p.  257). 
A  posthumous  tract  by  Bolzano, 
'  Paradoxieen  des  Unendlichen,' 
was  republished  in  1889  in  'Wis- 
senschaftliche  Classiker,*  vol.  iL, 
Berlin  (Meyer  and  MUller).  As 
stated  above,  Hankel  was  also  one 
of  the  first  to  draw  attention  to 
the  originality  and  importance  of 
Hermann  Orassmann's  work. 
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Bolyai  in  Hungary,  Lobatchevski  in  Kosan,  Grassmatm 
in  Stettin.  Most  of  these  were  unknown  to  each 
other.  However,  near  the  beginning  of  the  last  third 
of  the  century  thi'ee  distinct  publications  created  a 
great  stir  in  the  mathematical  world,  brought  many 
scattered  but  cognate  lines  of  reasoning  together,  and 
made  them  mutually  fertile  and  su^estive.  These 
three  were — fii'st,  the  publication  in  1860  of  GauBB's 
correspondence  with  Schumacher,  in  which  two  letters 
of  the  former,  dated  May  and  July  1831,'  lieoame 
known,  where  he  referred  to  his  extensive  but  un- 
written and  unfinished  speculations  on  the  foundations 
of  geometry  and  the  theorem  which  refers  to  the 
sum  of  the  angles  in  a  triangle.  The  second  was  the 
publication  in  186V  of  the  first  and  only  part  of  Her- 
mann Hankel's  "  Lectures  on  the  Complex  Numbers 
and  their  Functions."  ^  The  third  was  the  posthumous 
publication  in  the  same  year  of  Riemann's  paper,  dat«d 
1854,'  "On  the  Hypotheses  which  lie  at  the  Foundatioa 
of  Geometry,"  Ahnost  simidtaneously  there  appeared 
the  first  of  Helmholtz's  two  important  papers  ^  on  the 


'  See  '  Briefwechnel  nwiBchen 
Oauw  UD(I  Schumacher,' ed.  Peters, 
ISaO,  voL  iL  pp.  260,  SeB, 

'  The  Bmall  Tolume  coataim  ao 
much  original  and  hietoHcal  matter 
that  I  hue  on  gevBral  occaBious 
referreil  to  it.  See  above,  pp.  845, 
6G3. 

'  RiemaQD,  'Math.  Werke,'  l«t 
ed.,  p.  254  iqq. 

'  The  fint  publicadon  of  Helm- 
holtz  wfu  a  lecture  on  "  the  actual 
founHntioDH  of  geometry,"  which 
he  lielivered  on  the  23ai  Ha;  1S68 
to  the  Medical  Society  at  Heidel- 
berg.    ThiB  coniaiunicatitm,  which 


referred  to  investigations  carried  on 
for  maiiy  years, — notably  in  cod~ 
neoljon  with  the  theory  of  the 
colour -manifold,  —  was  occaaioned 
by  the  publication  of  Rienuuin's 
paper  in  the  '  TransactionB '  of  the 
Quttingen  Society.  He  had  beard 
of  this  through  Schering,  to  whom 
he  wrote  on  the  21aC  April  1S68 
before  hoviug  seen  Riemanu's 
iwper :  "  I  have  uiyself  been  oc- 
cupied with  the  mme  iubject  dur- 
ing the  Init  two  yeara,  in  connection 
with  my  tsuearctiea  in  pbyuological 
optic*.  ...  I  now  we,  from  the 
few  hint*  which  you  give  u  ta  the 
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same  subject,  through  which  it  became  more  widely 
known  and  attracted  the  attention  of  other  than 
purely  mathematical  writers.  The  small  but  eminently 
suggestive  volume  of  Hankel  showed  the  necessity  of 
a  revision  and  extension  of  the  fundamental  principles 
and  definitions^   of  general  arithmetic  and  algebra  as 


result  of  the  investigation,  that 
Riemann  has  arrived  at  exactly 
the  same  results.  My  starting- 
point  was  the  question,  How  must 
a  magnitude  of  several  dimensions 
be  constituted,  if  solid  bodies  are 
to  move  in  it  everywhere  continu- 
ously, monodromicfdly,  and  as  freely 
as  bodies  move  in  real  space?"  On 
receiving  from  Schering  a  reply 
with  a  copy  of  Riemann's  paper, 
Helmholtz  wrote  (18th  May),  '*! 
enclose  a  short  exposition  of  that 
which  in  my  researches  on  the  same 
subject  is  not  covered  by  Riemann's 
work."  A  fuUer  paper,  with  the 
title  "  On  the  Facts  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  (Geometry,"  appeared 
in  the  'Qottinger  Nachrichten,' 
June  3,  1868.  See  Helmholtz, 
*  Wiss.  Abhandl.,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  610 
and  618,  &c.  ;  also  '  H.  von  Helm- 
holtz,' by  Leo  Koenigsberger  (1908), 
vol.  ii.  p.  138,  &c.  In  another 
lecture,  **  On  the  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  the  Axioms  of  Qeometry" 
(1870,  reprinted  in  abstract  in 
'The  Academy,'  vol.  L),  as  well  as 
in  an  article  in  vol.  L  of  'Mind' 
(p.  301),  he  discussed  "the  philo- 
sophical  bearing  of  recent  in- 
quiries     concerning      geometrical 

and     the     possibility     of 
out    analyticaUy    other 

of  geometry  with  other 
axioms  than  Euclid's  '*  (reprinted  in 
vol.  iL  of  '  Vortrage  und  Reden '). 
^  In  this  treatise  Hankel  intro- 
duced into  (German  literature  the 
three  terms  "distributive,"  "asso- 
eiatm,"  and  *' commutative"  to 
the  three  principleB  which 


axioms 

working 

systems 


govern  the  elementary  operations 
of  arithmetic,  and  introduced  fur- 
ther what  he  calls  the  principle  of 
the  permanence  of  formal  rules 
in  the  following  statement :  **  If  two 
forms,  expressed  in  the  general 
terms  of  universal  arithmetic,  are 
equal  to  each  other,  they  are  to 
remain  equal  if  the  symbols  cease 
to  denote  simple  quantities  ;  hence 
also  if  the  operations  receive  a 
different  meaning."  Hankel  seems 
to  have  been  led  to  his  definitions 
by  a  study  of  French  and  English 
writers,  among  whom  he  mentions 
Servois  (*  Gergonne's  Ann.,'  v.  p.  93, 
1814)  as  having  introduced  the 
terms  "distributive"  and  "com- 
mutative," and  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton 
as  having  introduced  the  term 
"associative."  He  further  says 
(p.  15):  "In  England,  where 
investigations  into  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  mathematics 
have  always  been  treated  with 
favour,  and  where  even  the  great- 
est mathematicians  Rave  not 
shunned  the  treatment  of  them 
in  learned  dissertations,  we  must 
name  George  Peacock  of  Cambridge 
as  the  one  who  first  recognised 
emphatically  the  need  of  formal 
mathematics.  In  his  interesting 
report  on  certain  branches  of 
analysis,  the  principle  of  perma- 
nence is  laid  down,  though  too 
narrowly,  and  also  without  the 
necessary  foundation."  Other 
writings,  of  what  he  terms  Pea- 
cock's Cambridge  school,  such  as 
those  of  De  Moi^gan,  Hankel  states 
that  he  had  not  inspected;  mention- 
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ail  iutroduetion  to  the  advanced  theories  of  Gauss  and 
Riemann ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  went  hack  to  the 
loticed  labours  of  Grassmann  in  Germany,  to  the 
writings  of  Peacock  and  De  Moi^u  in  England,  and 
incidentally  introduced  into  Germany  the  elaborate 
algebra  of  quateniioaa,  invented  and  practised  by 
Hamilton  twenty  years  Itefore  that  time.  Tlie  papers 
of  Riemann  and  Helmholtz  similarly  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  principles  and 
foundations  of  ordinary  or  Euclidean  geometry,  and 
showed  how  consistent  systems  of  geometry  could  be 
elaborated  on  other  than  Euclidean  axioms.  Only 
from  that  moment,  in  fact,  did  it  become  generally 
recognised  that  already,  a  generation  before,  two  in- 
dependent treatises  on  elementary  geometry  had  been 
published  in  which  the  axiom  of  parallel  lines  was 
dispensed  with  and  consistent  geometrical  systems 
developed.  These  were  contained  —  as  already  stated 
— in    the   '  Kasan    Messenger,'   under   date    1829   and 


L  the  Edinburgh  '  Ti«DU«tiaiu.' 
Whilst     Hankel  '  "'      ' 


is  unccrtiin,  for  in  apit*  of  hia  very 
eiLleneivr  leferencea  he  doea  iii>t 
meult-iii  WKLsntiBsa.  In  KoBaak'a 
■Klnm-iil'.     .I-T    AriLhTiietik '     llie 
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1830,  the  author  being  LobatchevBki ;  and  in  the 
appendix  to  an  Introduction  to  Geometry,  published 
by  Wolfgang  Bolyai  at  Maroa  Yasarheli,  a  town  of 
Transylvania,  the  appendix  being  by  the  author's  son, 
Johann  Bolyai.  The  elder  Bolyai  having  been  a 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Gauss,  and  his  speculations 
evidently  of  tiie  same  nature  ea  those  indicated  by  the 
latter  in  the  above-mentioned  correspondence,  conjectures 
have  been  made  as  to  which  of  the  two  originated  the 
whole  train  of  thought.^  The  independent  investiga- 
tions of  Riemann  and  Helmholtz  started  from  a  differ- 


'  See  above,  p.  662,  note.  What 
is  important  from  our  point  of 
view  in  the  inveetigattons  of  bath 
BiemaOQ  and  Heliii!iolt£  iiee  in  the 
following  points :  First,  Keither 
RienuuiD  nor  HelmhoEte  refeia  to 
the  Don '  Euclidean  geometry  of 
Lobatchevaki  or  BoljaL  This  is 
not  eurprising  in  the  caw  of 
HelmholtE,  whoee  interest  waa 
original];  not  purely  Duthematical ; 
in  fact,  we  may  inoideiitally  re- 
mark how,  in  spite  of  his  profound 
mathematical  ability,  he  on  various 

ia]    rasearchea   of 

great  originality    and    importance 

without    recogniHing    them  —  e.g., 

the  researches  of    GraBsmann    and 

,   PlUoker.     As  regards  Rlemaiin,  his 

[  p^ier  wa«  read  before  Qausi,  who 

aertainlj  knew  atl  about  Bolyai,  and 

I  latterly  alno  about  Lobatcfaevski,  of 

I  irhom  he  thought  sn  lii^y  that  he 

~lpptwed  him  u  a  foreign  member 

'^  b  Outtingeu  Society.      Oauss 

tasily  have  pointed 


corresponded  a  good  deal,  and 
more  than  one  would  have  sup- 
poeed  from  reading  Sartoriue's 
obituary  memoir,  on  the  subject 
of  non-Euclidean  (astral  or  imsg- 
inaiy)  geometry,  notably  with 
Oerling;  and  that  several  con- 
temporarj'  mathematicians,  such  aa 
Schweikart,  came  very  near  to 
Gauss's  own  position.  Second,  al- 
though Riemann,  and  subsequently 
also  Helmholtz,  made  use  of  the 
t«nn  "  manifold  "  [StannigfaUig- 
keit),  it  does  not  appear  tn  the 
course  of  their  discussion  that  the; 
considered  the  space-maniFold  from 
any  other  than  a  metrical  point 
of  view.  In  fact,  the  manifold  be- 
comes in  their  treatment  a  magni- 
tude {OrSue).  It  is  true  that 
Riemann  doea  refer  to  cartain 
geometrical  relations  not  con- 
nected with  magnitude  but  only 
with  poaitjon,  as  being  of  grrnt 
importance.  These  two  pointa 
through  which  the  leeearchea  of 
Riemann  and  Helmholtz  stand  in 
relation  to  other,  and  at  the 
time  isolated,  researches,  wen 
dwelt  on,  the  first  by  Beltrami, 
and  the  second  by  Cayley  and 
Prof.  Klein. 
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ent  origin :  Imtii  made  use  of  the  more  general  con- 
ception of  an  extended  magnitude,  introduced  the 
notion  of  the  ciuTatura  of  apace  by  analogy  with 
Gausa'B  measure  of  curvature  of  a  surface,  and  tried 
to  express  in  algebraical  fonnulaa  the  general  and 
necessary  properties  of  a  uu^nitude  which  should  form 
the  foundation  of  a  geometry.  The  relation  of  these 
algebraical  results  to  those  arrived  at  by  the  critical 
and  purely  geometrical  methods  of  Lobatchevski  and 
Bolyai  were  set  out  by  Beltrami,  who  showed  clearly 
that  three  geometries  of  two  dimensions  are  possible — 
the  Euclidean,  that  of  Lobatchevski,  where  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  less  than  two  right  angles, 
and  a  third  where  they  are  more.  He  showed  the 
analogy  of  the  third  with  geometry  on  the  sphere, 
and  suggested  the  pseudo-sphere  as  a  surface  on  whiob 
the  second  could  be  similarly  represented.  At  the 
same  time  he  indicated  the  generalisation  through  the 
algebraical  formula  of  the  conception  of  dimensions,  and 
introduced  the  symbolical  term  geometry  of  four  or 
more  dimensions,  as  Grassuiann  and  Cayley  had  done 
before  him.'     Through  all  these  investigations  a  habit 


'  The  geometry  of  noD-Euclideaii 
ipftce,  aa  well  as  the  geometry 
af  four  or  more  dimeDBiona  {both 
usually  cumpriBed  under  the  Germ 
"  non  -  Euclidean  geometry  "),   can 


literature,     t 

which  i^oaa  would  fill  niBiiy 
pagsit.  A  complete  btbliograph; 
up  to  the  year  1878  is  given  id 
VoIb.  i.  and  ii.  of  the  Americ&Q 
'  JourOftl  of  HBthematicH '  by  Prof. 
Bruce  Hrtlated,  who  hike  done 
much  to  make  known  to  Bugliah 
readers    the   original    writingi   of 


the  piotieera  [n  this  subject- 
Later  publication!  are  referred  to 
in  Dr  Victor  Schlegal's  papers 
('Leopoldina,'  xxiL,  1SS6,  Noi. 
9-lS) :  "  Ueber  Entwickelung  und 
Sttmd  der  n.diixieiisioDaleii  Oe- 
oinetrie,"  Jcc,  Jtc.  In  Prauce 
Houel  publiahod  (beginning  with  the 
jear  1866)  trwisUttoua  of  memoin 
referring  to  thia  subject ;  id  fact, 
he  was  almoat  the  Brat  to  draw 
attention  to  this  important  modern 
departure.  But  it  it  almost  ex- 
cluaiTdy  otring  to  the  Toriotu 
writings  of  Prof.  Felix  Klein  that 
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has  been  introduced  into  mathematical  writings  which 
has  not  a  little  puzzled  outsiders,  and  even  exposed 
the  logically  rigorous  deductions  of  mathematicians  to 
the  ridicxile — not  to  say  the  contempt — of  eminent 
philosophical  authorities.  The  complete  parallelism  or 
correspondence  of  geometrical  with  algebraical  notions 
— the  possibility  of  expressing  the  former  with  perfect 
accuracy  by  the  latter,  and  of  retranslating  the  latter 
into  the  former,  and  this  in  more  than  one  way,  accord- 
ing to  the  choice  of  the  space  element  (point,  line, 
sphere),  led  to  the  habit  of  using  purely  geometrical  pre- 
sentable ideas  as  names  for  algebraical  relations  which 
had  been  generalised  by  the  addition  of  more  than 
a  limited  number  of  variables.  Thus  the  conception 
of  curvature,  easily  defined  for  a  plane  curve,  and 
extended  by  Gauss  to  surfaces,  was,  by  adding  a  third  <> 
Tsriable  in  the  algebraic  formula,  applied  to  space. 
We  are  then  toM  that  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
what  is  meaut  by  the  curvature  of  space,  this  being  a 
■ely  algt'braioal  relation,  not  really  presentable,  but 
foriued  by  rtiialngy  from  the  geometrically  present- 


felations  of  geometry  < 


point*  of  origin  of  this 
iQktheualicnl  xpecula- 

ktical  Ht^raturii  of  &tl 

ations.   Iiav«    been 

light  uid  lirought 

.      In    fiict,  het«, 

thMT  nbJMU,   hia 

inding   bit    litho' 

on  Don.EuclideaD 

~«d  at  Oottingsn, 

the  beat  guide 

'-h  and  oontm- 

cate  aubject. 

-tiele  "D«ber 


•n  a  surface.     In  a  similar 

die  so-i^nuiute  nJcht-Euciidiache 
Oeoraetrie  "  in  vol  JT. , '  Math.  Add.  ,' 
1871.  In  tbis  paper  he  connects  tbe 
indepeodent  reBeareliee  of  Cayle<r 
(tullowiog  Laguerre,  'Nouv.  Ann. 
de  Hath.,'  1SS3),  who  >a  his  sixth 
memoir  on  QuuiUca  showed  how 
metrical  geometry  «d  be  included 
in  projective  geometry  bj  refer- 
ring Ggures  to  a  fuodamental  fixed 
figure  in  space  called  b;  turn  the 
"Absolute,  with  the  independent 
reaearcheB  of  Labatchevaki,  Boljai, 
Bienumn,  and  BeltnuaL 
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way  the  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  space  was  extended, 
and  four  and  more  dimensions  freely  spoken  of  when 
really  only  a  limited  number  is  geometrically  pres- 
entable. In  the  hands  of  mathematicians  these  terms 
are  useful,  and  we  may  discard  the  criticism  of  philo- 
sophers and  laymen  as  based  on  misunderstanding.^ 
The  introduction,  however,  into  geometrical  work  of  con- 
ceptions such  as  the  infinite,  the  imaginary,  and  the 
relations  of  hyperspace,  none  of  which  can  be  directly 
imaged,  has  a  psychological  significance  well  worthy 
of  examination.^  It  gives  a  deep  insight  into  the 
resources  and  working  of  the  mind.  We  arrive  at 
the  borderland  of  mathematics  and  philosophy. 


^  The  most  important  philosophi- 
cal criticism  of  the  non-Euclidean 
geometry  is  that  of  Lotze,  con- 
tained in  the  second  book,  chap, 
ii.,  of  the  *MeUphysik'  (1879,  p. 
249,  &c )  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Lotze  wrote  at  a  time  when 
the  novel  and  startling  conceptions 
put  forward  by  popular  writers  on 
the  subject  had  been  employed  in 
the  interest  of  a  spiritualistic  philo- 
sophy, to  the  delusions  of  which 
some  even  of  Lotze's  friends  had 
fallen  a  prey.  This  explains  the 
severity  of  Lotze's  criticisms,  which 
are  of  the  very  same  nature  as  those 
he  pronounced  many  years  earlier 
on  similar  aberrations  (see  '  Rleine 
Schriften,'  voL  iiL  p.  829).  Those 
who  are  interested  in  following  up 
the  subject  should  refer  to)  the 
writings  of  Friedr.  Zollner  as  col- 
lected in  the  four  vols,  of  his 
'  Wissenschaftliche  Abhandlungen ' 
(Leipzig,  1878-81).  They  belong 
to  the  curiosities  of  the  philosophi- 
cal and  scientific  literature  of  that 
age,  but  can  hardly  claim  a  place  in 
the  history  of  thought. 

'  See  the  remark  of  Cayley  in  his 
Presidential  Address  ('  ColL  Works,' 


vol.  xi.  p.  434) :  "  The  notion, 
wliich  is  really  the  fundamental 
one  (and  I  cannot  too  strongly 
emphasise  the  assertion),  under- 
lying and  pervading  the  whole  of 
modem  analysis  and  geometry,  is 
that  of  imaginary  magnitude  in 
analysis  and  of  imaginary  space  (or 
space  as  a  locus  in  quo  of  imaginary 
points  and  figures)  in  geometry.  I 
use  in  each  case  the  word  imaginary 
as  including  real.  This  has  not 
been,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  subject 
of  philosophical  discussion  or  in- 
quiry. As  regards  the  older  meta- 
physical writers,  this  would  be  quite 
accounted  for  by  saying  that  they 
knew  nothing,  and  were  not  bound 
to  know  anything,  about  it ;  but  at 
present,  and  considering  the  prom- 
inent position  which  the  notion 
occupies — say  even  that  the  conclu- 
sion were  that  the  notion  belongs 
to  mere  technical  mathematics  or 
has  reference  to  nonentities,  in 
regard  to  which  no  science  is  pos- 
sible— still  it  seems  to  me  that  (as 
a  subject  of  philosophical  discussion) 
the  notion  ought  not  to  be  thus 
ignored ;  it  should  at  least  be  shown 
that  there  is  a  right  to  ignore  it.*' 
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There  exiate,  moreover,  an  analogy  between  the 
manner  in  which  these  novel  and  extended  ideas  have 
been  historically  introduced  and  the  mode  of  reasoning 
which  led  Sir  W.  R.  Hainilton  to  the  invention  of  a  new 
and  extended  algebra — the  algebra  of  quaternions.  This 
analogy  becomes  evident  if  we  study  the  small  volume  of 
Hermann  Hsnkel,  which  appeared  about  the  same  time 
as  Riemann's  and  Beltrami's  fundamental  geometrical 
dissertations. 

The  extension  of  Hamilton  was  only  possible  by  drop- 
ping  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  general  arith-  ■=* 
metic,  the  commutative  principle  of  multiplication,  which 
is  symbolically  expressed  by  saying  that  n  x  6  is  equal  to 
bxa.  By  assuming  that  axb  is  equal  to  —  &  x  a,  Hamil- 
ton founded  a  new  general  arithmetic  on  an  apparently 
paradoxical  principle.  Similarly  Lobatchevski  and  Bolyai 
constructed  new  geometries  by  dropping  the  axiom  of 
parallel  lines.  Hankel  made  clear  the  significanee  of  the 
new  algebra,  Riemann  and  Beltrami  that  of  the  new  geom- 
etiy.  The  practical  performance  anticipated  and  led  up 
to  the  theoretical  or  philosophical  exposition  of  the  under- 
lying principles.  But  there  was  a  third  instance  in 
which  a  hqw  science  had  been  created  by  abandoning  the 
iflonventional  way  of  looking  at  things.  This  was  the 
irmation  of  a  consistent  body  of  geometrical  teaching 
disregacding  the  metrical  properties  and  studying 
[y  the  poeitioiial  or  projective  properties,  following 
[onge  and  Ponoelet.  The  two  great  minds  who  worked 
this  goometay  independently  of  the  conception  of 
measmement,  giving  a  purely  geometrical 
and  number,  were  Cayley  in  Eng- 
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land  and  Voii  Staudt  in  Genuany,  It  was  reserved  for 
Pitif.  Felix  Klein  of  Gottingen  to  show  how  the  gener- 
alised notions  of  distance  introduced  into  geometry  by 
Cayley  and  Von  Staudt  opened  out  an  understanding  of 
the  three  geometries  of  Euclid,  of  Lobatchevski,  and  of 
EiemannA  We  have  to  go  back  to  the  purely  projective 
properties  of  space  to  understand  these  different  possi- 
bilities, Lobatchevski  attacked  the  problem  practically, 
Eiemann  analytically,  Klein  geometrically.  Through  the 
labours  of  Klein  the  subject  has  arrived  at  a  certain 
finality.  And  what  was  still  wanting  after  he  had 
written  his  celebrated  memoir  (which  was  approved  and 


*  Bee  the  note  on  p.  714,  ibove  ; 
alno  '  Math.  Aqd.,'  vol.  iv.  p,  578, 
uaA  vol  vL  p.  11  a.  Prof.  Klein 
^following  a,  usage  iu  ma  the - 
maticol  language  —  diBtinguiahes 
three  differaDt  geometries,  the 
hyperbolic,  the  elliptic,  aud  the 
parabolic  geometr;,  corresponding 
to  tlie  pogeeeaioQ  by  the  straight 
line  at  inSnity  oF  two  real  or  two 
imaginary  (that  is,  noao)  or  two 
coincident  pointa.  The  whole 
matter  turns  upon  tlie  fact  that, 
although  metrical  relations  of 
figures  are  in  general  changed 
by  projection,  there 
cal  relation— known 
Bs  the  "  anharmonii 
German  DoppdverkSltniit) — which 
in  all  projective  transformations 
remains  unchanged.  As  this  an- 
harmonic  ratio  of  points  or  lines 
can  be  geometrically  coaatrucled 
without  refereuco  to  measure- 
ment  <Ton  Staudt,  'Oeoraetrie 
der  Lage,'  1S47  and  1857),  a 
method  is  thus  found  by  which, 
■tarting  from  a  purely  descriptive 
property  or  relation,  distance  and 
angles —if.,  metrical  quantities — 
can  be  defined.     Some  doubta  have 


I   geometry 


been  expressed  wliether,  starting 
from  the  purely  projective  pro- 
perties of  space  and  building  up 
geometry  in  this  way  (arriving  at 
the  metrical  properties  by  the 
construction  suggest^  by  VOD 
Staudt),  the  ordinary  idea  of 
diatance  and  number  is  not  tacitly 
introduced  from  the  begiaaioB. 
Thia  may  be  of  pliQosophicu, 
but  is  not  of  mathematicftl, 
importance,  as  the  main  object 
in  the  mathematical  treatment  ia 
to  g£un  a  atarting  -  point  from 
which  the  several  possible  con- 
sistent systems  of  geometry  can 
be  deduced  and  talreo  into  view 
together.  See  on  thia  point, 
inttr  olio.  Cay  ley 'a  remarlis  in 
the  appendin  to  vol.  il  of  '  Col- 
lected  Works'   (p.   d04   m),   alH> 


R.    S.    Ball's 


uoted 


there),  and  more  recently  t! 
cuseiou  on  the  aubject  in  Hr 
Bertrand  Russell's  'Essay  on  the 
Foundatione  of  Geometry'  (1897, 
p.  31,  4o.;  p.  117.  In.)  See 
also  the  same  author's  artiele  on 
non-Guclidean  Oeometry  in  the 
supplement   of   the   '  Ency.   Brit,' 
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commented  on  by  Cayley)  was  later  on  supplied  in  con- 
sequence of  a  suggestion  of  his.  The  researches  of 
fiiemann,  and  still  more  those  of  Helmholtz,  had  not 
merely  a  mathematical,  they  had  also  a  logical  and  a 
psychological,  meaning.  Space  was  conceived  to  be  a 
threefold  -  extended  manifold.  There  are  other  mani- 
folds besides  space — such,  for  instance,  as  the  threefold- 
extended  manifold  of  colours.  Helmholtz  came  from  the 
study  of  this  manifold  to  that  of  space.  Now  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  conditions  or  data  which  are 
necessary  and  sufficient  for  the  foundations  of  a  science 
like  geometry.  We  have  seen  that  the  axiom  of  parallel 
lines  is  not  required ;  we  have  also  seen  that  the  notion 
of  distance  and  number  can  be  generalised.  What  other 
data  remain  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ?  Helm- 
holtz had  attempted  to  answer  this  question.  But 
neither  he  nor  Biemann  had  considered  the  possibility 
of  a  purely  projective  geometry.  Now  it  is  the  merit  of 
Prof.  Klein  to  have  seen  that  there  exists  a  purely  alge- 
braical method  by  which  this  problem  can  be  attacked. 
This  is  the  method  of  groups  referred  to  above,  and  57. 
applied  by  Sophus  Lie  to  assemblages  of  continuously 
variable  quantities.  Klein  was  one  of  the  first  to  recog- 
nise the  power  of  this  new  instrument.  He  saw  that 
the  space  problem  was  a  problem  of  transformations,  the 
possible  motions  in  space  forming  a  group  with  definite 
elements  (the  different  freedoms  of  motion)  which  were 
continuously  variable — i.e.,  in  infinitesimal  quantities — 
and  which  returned  into  themselves  under  certain  well- 
defined  conditions.  They  possessed,  moreover,  in  the 
maintenance  of  distance  the  algebraic  property  of  in- 
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variance.  He  also  expressed  aorae  doubt  regarding  the 
logical  consistency  of  the  asBumptions  of  Helmholtz. 
Sophus  Lie  undertook  this  investigation,  and  thus 
hrought  the  logical  side  of  the  labours  of  Riemann 
and  Helmholtz  to  a  final  conclusion.'  This  is  one  of 
the  celebrated  instances  where  the  rigorous  algebraical 
methods  have  detected  flaws  in  the  more  intuitional 
purely  geometrical  prooesa,  and  extended  our  knowledge 
of  hidden  possibilities. 

But  there  is  yet  another  branch  of  the  great  science 
of  number,  form,  and  interdepeudence,  the  principles 
and  foundations  of  which  had  been  banded  down  from 
earlier  ages,  where  the  critical  and  sifting  process  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  led  to  an  expansion  and  revolu- 
tion of  our-  fundamental  ideas.  Here  also,  as  in  so 
many  other  directions,  the  movement  b^ns  with  Gauss, 
Hitherto  I  have  spoken  mainly  of  algebra  or  general 
arithmetic,  of  geometry,  of  the  connections  of  both  in  the 


the  oa\y  esBsntiol  iavariant.  When 
Lie  took  up  this  problem  in  pria- 
ciple,  ha  one  belonging  to  the  theoty 
of  groupn,  he  recognised  that  for 
our  apaee  that  port  of  the  axiom  at 
monoclromy  wbb  unneceBssry  which 
added  periodicity  to  the  free 
bilitj  round  a  fixed  axis.  . 
The  value  of  these  ioveatigatiooB 
liee  mainly  iu  tliis,  that  they  peruiit 
of  our  tiiiog  for  every  klod  of  geo- 
metry the  moat  appropriate  eyatem 
of  axioms.  .  .  .  And  they  jutUy 
received  in  the  year  1887  the  fint 
Lobatcheveki  prize  awarded  by  the 
Society  of  Kasan"  [M.  Nbthw, 
'  Math.  Aun.,'  vol,  liii.  p.  38).  A 
lucid  exposition  of  Lie's  work  wUl 
be  found  in  Mr  B.  RuBaell  a  '  Eway,' 

4o.,  p.  47  igq. 


'  "  Lie  wa«  early  made  aware  by 
Klein  and  bis  "  program  "  that  the 
apace  problem  belonged  to  the 
theory  of  groups.  .  .  .  Ever  since 
ISSO  be  had  been  pondering  over 
these  questions ;  be  publialied  his 
views  Brst  in  IS8S  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Berlin  meeting  of  natural 
philonophers.  Helmholta's  concep- 
tion wsfl  itself  unconsciously  (but 
remarkably  so.  inaamuch  as  it 
dstea  from  1808)  one  belonging  to 
the  theory  ot  groups,  trying,  as  it  ' 
did,  to  characterise  the  groups  of 

apace,  which  led  to  the  three 
geometries,  in  comparison  with  all 
other  groups.  He  did  tbia  by 
fixing  on  the  free  mobility  of  rigid 
bodies — i.e.,  on  the  eristence  of  an 
veen  two  points   as 
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theory  of  forms  and  functions :  there  remains  the  science 

of  numbers — of  number  in  the  abstract  and  also  of  the       58. 

Theory  of 

named  numbers  of  ordinary  arithmetic.  Gauss's  earliest  numbers, 
labours  were  connected  with  this  branch.  Superseding 
the  work  of  Format,  Euler,  and  Legendre,  he  produced 
that  great  book  with  seven  seals,  the  '  Disquisitiones 
Arithmeticae.'  The  seals  were  only  gradually  broken. 
Lejeune  Dirichlet  did  much  in  this  way :  others  followed, 
notably  Prof.  Dedekind,  who  published  the  lectures  of 
Dirichlet  and  added  much  of  his  own.  The  question 
may  be  asked,  Have  we  gained  any  new  ideas  about 
numbers? 

In  this  abstract  inquiry  we  can  again  facilitate  our 
survey  by  distinguishing  between  the  practical  and  the 
purely  theoretical  interests  which  stimulated  it.  Look- 
ing at  the  matter  as  well  as  the  formal  treatment  by 
which  it  was  rendered  accessible,  we  may  say  Gauss  not 
only  taught  us  some  very  remarkable  new  properties  of 
numbers — he  also  invented  a  new  instrument  or  calculus 
for  their  investigation.  Let  us  consider  his  work  and 
that  of  his  followers  from  these  different  points  of  view. 

First,  then,  there  were  certain  definite  problems  con- 
nected with  the  properties  of  numbers  which  had  been 
handed  down  from  antiquity.  Such  were  the  division  of 
the  circle  into  equal  parts  by  a  ready  geometrical  con- 
struction, the  duplication  of  the  cube,  and  the  quad- 
rature of  the  circle  or  the  geometrical  construction 
of  the  number  n}      To  the  latter  may  be  attached  the 


^  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  181,  note. 
The  student  will  find  much  in- 
teresting matter  referring  to  these 
problems   in    Prof.   Klem's   little 


volume  entitled  '  Famous  Problems 
in  Elementary  (Geometry,*  transL 
by  Beman  and  Smith,  Boston  and 
London,  1879.    In  it  is  also  given 

VOL.  U.  2  Z 
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properties  of  the  number  e,  the  basis  of  the  Napierian  or 
natural  logarithms,  this  number  having  been  shown  by 
Euler  to  Btand  ui  a  remarkable  arithmetical  relation  to 
the  number  ir— a  relation  which  could  be  verj'  simply 
expressed  if  one  had  the  courage  to  make  uae  of  the 
imaginary  unit.  As  in  the  instance  referred  to  above, 
when  I  dealt  with  the  problem  of  the  solution  of  the 
higher  order  of  equations,  so  also  in  the  case  of  the  three 
celebrated  problems  now  under  review,  the  reasoning  of 
the  mathematicians  of  the  nineteenth  century  lay  largely 
in  proving  why  these  problems  were  insoluble  or  in 
defining  those  special  caaes  in  which  they  were  solubla 
Moreover,  the  labours  of  Gauss  and  the  class  of  mathe- 
maticians who  followed  or  I'ead  him  were  directed 
towards  the  defining  and  fixing  of  general  conceptions, 
the  study  and  elaboration  of  which  embraced  these  single 
problems  as  special  cases.  Prime  numbers  had  always 
been  the  object  of  special  attention.     Division  and  par- 


na  account  of  uveriJ  meuhmiicBl 
coDtrivBiDCea  for  the  Bolution  of 
trati«cendsDtal  jiroblemH,  or  of  thoae 
where  the  uae  uf  the  cotupoea  and 
tlie  ruler  do  not  guffice.  Although 
Bcuurate  cunatructiaD*  with  a  ruler 
and  cnmpBw.  or  with  either  Atone, 
were  known  to  the  Biicieota  only  in 
comiATBtiTel]'  ■mall  Dumbere,  ap- 
j>roiiiDatiDnB,  ood  BometimeB  very 
clone  ones,  seem  to  have  been 
known.  A  very  interesting  exam- 
ple is  Rtiher'ii  construction  of  the 
regular  bepUgon,  of  whioh  we  read 
in  the  correspondeoce  of  Sir  W.  R. 
HRmilton  with  Dh  Morgan  (Life  of 
Hamilton,  by  Grsvea.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
141,  tSi).  and  nhich  was  dencribed 
by  him  in  the  '  Pldl.  JUg.,'  Feb- 
ruary I8S4,  The  approiimatiun  Ui 
the  correctly  calculated   figure   of 


the  true  Beptiseatioa  of  the  circle 
was  >o  cloae  that  he  could  not 
discover,  Up  to  the  7th  decioial, 
whether  the  error  was  in  the  diree- 
Uon  of  more  or  less.  On  carrying 
the  calculation  further,  he  found  the 
approximation  to  be  such  that  a 
heptagon  stepped  round  a  circle 
equal  in  size  to  the  equator  would 
reach  the  starting- point  within  GO 
feet.  The  inventor  or  disoovercr 
of  this  method  —  libber,  an  archi- 
tect of  Dresden — euppoeed  that  it 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Egy  ptiaaa, 
and  in  some  form  or  other  con- 
nected with  the  plans  of  the  temple 
at  Edfu,  but  on  this  point  I  have 
obtained  no  information.  The  quea- 
Uon  is  not  referred  t«  in  Prof. 
Cantor's  '  History  of  MathemaUca.' 
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tition  of  numbers  had  been  studied,  and  many  interesting 
formulae  had  been  found  by  induction,  and  subsequently 
proved — or  not  proved — by  a  multitude  of  ingenious 
devices.  As  in  so  many  other  directions  of  research 
80  also  here,  the  genius  of  Gauss  gave  a  great  impetus  to  so. 
progress  by  the  invention  of  a  definite  calculus  and  an  theory  of 
algorithm.  This  invention  referred  to  the  solution  of  ®'****^ 
what  used  to  be  known  as  indeterminate  equations:  to 
find  two  or  more  numbers — notably  integers,  which  obey 
a  certain  algebraical  relation.  For  one  large  class  of 
these  problems  (which  already  occupied  the  ancient 
geometers),  viz.,  those  of  the  divisibility  of  one  number 
by  another  (called  the  modulus)  with  or  without  residue. 
Gauss  invented  the  conception  and  notation  of  a  con- 
gruence. Two  numbers  are  congruent  if  when  divided 
by  a  certain  number  they  leave  the  same  remainder.  "  It 
will  be  seen,"  says  Henry  Smith,  "  that  the  definition  of 
a  congruence  involves  only  one  of  the  most  elementary 
arithmetical  conceptions — that  of  the  divisibility  of  one 
number  by  another.  But  it  expresses  that  conception 
in  a  form  so  suggestive  of  analysis,  so  easily  available  in 
calculation  and  so  fertile  in  new  results,  that  its  introduc- 
tion into  arithmetic  has  proved  a  most  important  contri- 
bution to  the  progress  of  the  science."^  Notably  the 
analogy  with  ordinary  algebraic  equations  and  the  possi- 
bility of  transferring  the  properties  and  treatment  of 
these  was  at  once  evident.     It   became   a   subject   of 


^  See  Henry  J.  S.  Smith  in  his 
most  valuable  'Report  on  the 
Theory  of  Numbers*  (Brit^  Assoc, 
1859-65,  six  parts.  Reprinted  in 
'Collected  Math.   Papers,'  voL   i. 


pp.  88*864).  It  gives  a  vexr  lucid 
account  of  the  history  of  this  de- 
partment of  mathematical  science 
up  to  the  year  1863. 
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interest  to  determine  the  residues  of  the  powers  of 
numbers.  A  number  is  said  to  be  a  quadratic,  cubic, 
or  biquadratic  residue  of  another  (prime)  number  (the 
modulus)  if  it  is  possible  to  find  a  square,  cube,  or  bi- 
quadratic number  which  is  congruent  with  the  first 
number.  The  theory  of  congruences  was  a  new  calculus : 
OB  such  it  was,  like  the  theory  of  determinants  or  of  in- 
variants or  the  general  theory  of  tonus,  a  tactical  device 
for  bringing  order  and  simplicity  into  a  vast  region  of 
veiy  complicated  relations.  Gauss  himself  wrote  about  it 
late  in  Ufa  to  Schumacher.'  "  In  general  the  position  aa 
regards  all  such  new  calculi  is  this — that  one  cannot 
attain  by  them  anything  that  could  not  be  done  without 
them  T  the  advantage,  however,  is,  that  if  such  a  cal- 
culus corresponds  to  the  innermost  nature  of  frequent 
wants,  every  one  who  assimilates  it  thoroughly  is  able — 
without  the  unconscious  inspiration  of  genius  which  no 
one  can  command — to  solve  the  respective  problems, 
yes,  even  to  solve  them  mechanically  in  complicated 
cases  where  genius  itself  becomes  impotent.  So  it  is 
with  the  invention  of  algebra  generally,  so  with  the 
differential  calculus,  so  also — though  in  more  restricted 
regions — with  Lt^range's  calculus  of  variations,  with 
my  calculus  of  congruences,  and  with  MiJbius'a  calculus. 
Through  such  conceptions  countless  problems  which 
otherwise  would  remain  isolated  and  require  every  time 
(larger  or  smaller)  efforts  of  inventive  genius,  are,  as  it 
were,  united  into  an  organic  whole."  But  a  new  calculus 
frequently  does  more  than   this.     In  the  course  of  its 

'  3ee  ' Brief weohsel,'  *c.,  vol.  iv.  p.  H7;  kIboOiiubb'*  'Werke,'  vol.viiL 
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application  it  may  lead  to  a  widening  of  ideas,  to  an 
enlargement  of  views,  to  a  removing  of  artificial  and  con- 
ventional barriers  of  thought  As  I  stated  early  in  this 
chapter,  the  attempts  of  Gauss  to  prove  the  fundamental 
theorem  of  algebra,  that  every  equation  has  a  root, 
suggested  to  him  the  necessity  of  introducing  complex 
numbers ;  the  development  of  the  theory  of  congruences 
and  of  residues — notably  of  the  higher  residues — con- 
firmed this  necessity.  In  the  year  1831,  in  his  memoir 
on  biquadratic  residues,  he  annoimces  it  as  a  matter  of 
fundamental  importance.  In  the  earlier  memoir  he  had 
treated  this  extension  of  the  field  of  higher  arithmetic 
as  possible,  but  had  reserved  the  full  exposition.  And 
before  he  redeemed  this  promise  the  necessity  of  doing 
80  had  been  proved  by  Abel  and  Jacobi,  who  had  created 
the  theory  of  elliptic  functions,  showing  that  the  concep- 
tion of  a  periodic  function  (such  as  the  circular  or  har- 
monic function)  could  be  usefully  extended  into  that 
theory,  if  a  double  period — a  real  and  an  imaginary 
one — were  introduced.  A  simplification  similar  to  that 
which  this  bold  step  led  to  in  the  symbolic  represen- 
tation of  those  higher  transcendents,  had  been  discovered 
by  Gauss  to  exist  in  the  symbolical  representation  of 
the  theory  of  biquadratic  residues  which  only  by  the 
simultaneous  use  of  the  imaginary  and  the  real  unit 
^*  presented  itself  in  its  true  simplicity  and  beauty."  In 
this  theory  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  not  only  a  posi- 
tive and  negative,  but  likewise  a  lateral  system  of  count- 
ing— i.e.,  to  count  not  only  in  a  line  backwards  and  for- 
wards, but  also  sideways  in  two  directions,  as  Gauss 
showed  very  plainly  in  the  now  familiar  manner.    At  the 
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same  time  a  inetaphyaical  question  presented  itself — -viz.. 
Can  such  an  extension  into  more  than  two  dimensions  be 
consistently  and  profitably  carried  out  ?  Gauss  had  satia- 
fied  himself  that  it  could  not ; '  but  the  proof  of  this 
was  only  given  in  moi'e  recent  times  by  Weieretiass,  who 
definitely  founded  the  whole  discussion  of  the  subject  on 
the  logical  principle  "that  the  legitimacy  of  introducing 
a  number  into  arithmetic  depends  solely  on  the  definition 
of  such  number."  And  this  leads  me  to  another  ex- 
tension in  the  region  of  number  suggested  by  Gauss's 
treatment,  which  has  also  become  fundamental,  and,  in 
the  hands  of  Dirichlet,  Kummer,  Lionville,  Dedekind, 
and  others,  has  remodelled  the  entire  science  of  higher 
arithmetic.     It  is  based  on  the  logical  process   of   the 

'  A  oonaiee  histoty  of  tUa  sub- 
ject ia  given  by  Eaasak  in  the 
Proerftiu  referred  to  above,  p. 
712,  note.  OausB  had  prumined 
to  answer  the  queetiun.  "Why 
the  relntioiiK  between  things  which 
have  a  manifoldDesa  of  more  tliao 
two  dimeDBiDDs  VFould  not  admit 
of  nther"  (thau  the  ordinary  com- 
plex Dumberv  introduced  by  him) 
"fundamental  quantities  being  in- 
troduced into  general  arithmetic  ) " 
He  never  redeemed  bis  promise. 
Id  consequence  of  this,  several 
eminent  laathematiciaQS,  notably 
Hankel,  Weieratrasi.,  and  Prof. 
Dedekind,  have  aliempled  to  reply 
to  this  queetioQ,  and  to  eal  ' 
Itah  the  oorrootnass  of  the 
plied  theeie  according  to  which 
any  eyeten  of  higher  coinplei 
numbers  becomes  superfluoua  and 
useless.  Prof.  Stol^  in  the  first 
ohapter  at  the  second  volume  of  bis 
'AUgemeiue  Arithmetik,'  gives  an 
account  of  these  Bovcrnl  vioWB. 
which  do  not  exactly  coincide. 
Id  general,  however,  the  proof 
given    by    WBieretrass,    and    Erst 


published  by  KoBsak.  hw  been 
adopted.  Tbie  proof  is  based  upon 
the  condition  that  the  product  of 
several  factors  cannot  disappear 
eicept  one  of  its  factors  is  equal  to 
zero.  "  We  must,  therefore,  ex- 
clude from  general  arithmetic  oom- 
plei  numbers  consisting  of  threo 
fundamental  elements.  This  is, 
however,  not  nec«HBary  if  the  use  of 
them  be  limited"  by  some  special 
conditions  (Eossak,  loe.  cil.,  p.  27). 
In  the  course  of  the  further  de- 
velopment of  this  matter  Weier- 
atrasa  arrives  at  the  fundaraenlal 
thesis  "that  the  domain  of  th» 
elementary  operations  in  arithmetic- 
is  eihsusted  by  addition  and  multi- 
plication, including  the  inverse 
operations  of  subtraction  and 
division."  "There  are,"  says 
Weierstrass,  "no  other  funda- 
mental operatioQS^at  least  it  lb 
certain  that  no  example  is  known 
in  analysis  where,  if  an  aniJytiDftl 
CDonection  exists  at  all,  this  cannot 
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inversion  of  operations  in  the  most  general  manner.  In 
the  direct  process  we  build  up  algebraical  formulae — 
called  equations  or  forms — by  a  combination  of  addition 
and  multiplication.  We  can  omit  subtraction  and 
division,  as  through  the  use  of  negative  quantities  and 
fractions  these  are  reduced  to  the  former.  Now,  given 
the  most  general  algebraical  equation  or  form,  we  can 
search  out  and  define  the  simple  factors  or  forms  into 
which  it  can  be  split  up,  and  these  factors  and  their  pro- 
ducts we  can  take  to  serve  as  the  definition  of  numbers. 
The  question  then  arises,  What  are  the  properties  of  p^^ 
numbers  thus  inversely  defined  ?  and,  secondly.  Do  these  *»▼«•*<»• 
numbers  exhaust  or  cover  the  whole  extent  of  number  as 
it  is  defined  by  the  uses  of  practical  life  ?  The  answer 
to  the  former  question  led  to  the  introduction  of  complex 
and  subsequently  of  ideal  numbers;  the  discovery  by 
Liouville  that  the  latter  is  not  the  case  has  led  to 
the  conception  of  transcendental,  i.e.,  non  -  algebraic, 
numbers. 

The  idea  of  generalising  the  conception  of  number,  by 
arguing  backward  from  the  most  general  forms  into 
which  ordinary  numbers  can  be  cast  by  the  processes  of 
addition  and  multiplication,  has  led  to  a  generalised 
theory  of  numbers.  Here,  again,  the  principal  object  is 
the  question  of  the  divisibility  of  such  generalised 
algebraical  numbers  and  the  generalised  notion  of 
prime  numbers — i.e,,  of  prime  factors  into  which  such 
numbers  can  be  divided.  Before  the  general  theory 
was  attempted  by  Prof.  Dedekind,  Kronecker,  and  others, 
the  necessity  of  some  extension  in  this  direction  had 
already  been  discovered  by  the  late  Prof.  Kummer  of 
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Berlin  when  dealing  with  a  special  problem.  This  was 
no  other  than  the  celebrated  problem  of  the  division  of 
the  circle  into  equal  parts,  which  had  been  reduced  by 
Gaues  to  an  arithmetical  question.  GausB  had  shown 
that  the  accurate  geometrical  solution  of  this  problem 
depended  on  the  solution  of  certain  simple  binomial 
forma  or  equations.  The  study  of  such  forma  accord- 
ingly became  of  special  interest :  it  necessitated  the 
employment  of  the  extended  notion  of  number  called  by 
Gauss  that  of  complex  nurabers.  Now  it  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  in  the  theory  of  ordinary  numbers  that 
every  integer  can  be  divided  only  in  one  way  into  prime 
numbers.  This  law  was  found  to  break  down  at  a 
certain  point  if  complex  numbers  were  admitted.  Kum- 
raer,  however,  suggested  that  the  anomaly  disappeared  if 
we  introduced  along  with  the  numbers  he  was  dealing 
with  other  numbers,  which  he  termed  ideal  numbers — 
i.e.,  if  we  considered  these  complex  factors  to  be  divisible 
into  other  prime  factors.  The  law  of  divisibility  waa 
thus  again  restored  to  its  supreme  position.  These 
abstract  researches  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  very 
usefid  conception — the  conception  not  only  of  generalised 
numbers,  but  also  of  a  system  (body,  corpus,  or  region) 
of    numbers;^   comprising   all   numbers   which,   by   the 

cyclotooij^i'.e.,  the  theory  of  tho 
divuioD  of  the  circle ;  atatlng  at 
the  same  time  that  the  principlee 
□f  the  latter  depend  on  Cheoriei 
of  higher  arithmetic.  ThiB  con- 
nectiOD  of  ilgebraical  problemB 
with  the  theory  of   Dumbere   b«- 


'  The  idea  uf  a  cloned  ayMteii)  or 
duuiikin  uf  genersiliBed  numben  has 
revolutionieed  the  theory  of  num- 
bera.  Originally  the  theory  uf 
numbers  meant  only  the  theory 
of  the  common  integers,  excluding 
complex  numbers.  Qauu,  in  the 
introduction  to  the '  DisquiHitiDDea,' 
limits  the  doctrine  in  this  nay. 
He  excludes  bIbo  the  arithmetinl 
theories    which     are      implied     in 


the 


!    Btill    : 

Jacobi  and  Lejeune  Diricblet,  and 
them,      "The 
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ordinary  operations  of  arithmetic,  can  be  formed  out  of 
the  units  or  elements  we  start  with.  Thus  all  rational 
integers  form  a  system;  we  can  compound  them,  but 
also  resolve  them  into  their  elements.  Where  we  intro- 
duce new  elements  or  imits  we  only  arrive  at  cor- 
rect laws  if  we  are  careful  to  cover  the  whole  field  or 
system  which  is  measured  by  the  application  of  the 
fimdamental  operations  of  arithmetic.  Throughout  all 
our  abstract  reasoning  it  is  the  fundamental  operations 
which  remain  permanent  and  unaltered, — a  rule  which, 


reason  for  this  coDnection  is  dow 
completely  cleared  up.  The  theory 
of  algebraical  numbers  and  Oalois's 
'theory  of  equations'  have  their 
common  root  in  the  general  theory 
of  algebraical  systems ;  especi- 
ally the  theory  of  the  system  of 
algebraical  numbers  has  become 
at  the  same  time  the  most  im- 
portant province  of  the  theory  of 
numbers.  The  merit  of  having  laid 
down  the  first  beginnings  of  this 
theory  belongs  again  to  Oauss. 
He  introduced  complex  numbers, 
he  formulated  and  solved  the 
problem  of  transferring  the 
theorems  of  the  ordinary  theory 
of  numbers,  above  all,  the  pro- 
perties of  divisibility  and  the  re- 
lation of  congruence,  to  these 
complex  numbers.  Through  the 
systematic  and  general  develop- 
ment of  this  idea, — based  upon  the 
far-reaching  ideas  of  Kummer, — 
Dedekind  and  Kronecker  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  modem 
theory  of  the  system  of  algebraical 
numbers"  (Prof.  Hilbert  in  the 
preface  to  his  "  Theorie  der  Alge- 
braischen  Zahlkorper, "  '  Bericht  der 
Math.  Ver.,'  vol.  iv.  p.  8).  In  the 
further  course  of  his  remarks  Prof. 
Hilbert  refers  to  the  intimate  con- 
nection in  which  this  general  or 
analytical  theory  of  numbers 
stands     with    other    regions      of 


modern  mathematical  science,  not- 
ably the  theory  of  functions.  "  We 
thus  see,"  he  says,  "how  arith- 
metic, the  queen  of  mathematical 
science,  has  conquered  large  do- 
mains and  has  assumed  the  leader- 
ship. That  this  was  not  done 
earlier  and  more  completely,  seems 
to  me  to  depend  on  the  fact 
that  the  theory  of  numbers  has 
only  in  quite  recent  times  arrived 
at  maturity."  He  mentions  the 
spasmodic  character  which  even 
under  the  hands  of  Oauss  the 
progress  of  the  science  exhibited, 
and  says  that  this  was  characteristic 
of  the  infancy  of  the  science,  which 
has  only  in  recent  times  entered 
on  a  certain  and  continuous  de- 
velopment through  the  systematic 
construction  of  the  theory  in  ques- 
tion. This  systematic  treatment 
was  given  for  the  first  time  in  the 
last  supplement  to  Dedekind's  edi- 
tion of  Dirichlet's  lectures  (1894, 
4th  ed.,  p.  134).  A  very  clear 
account  will  also  be  found  in  Prof. 
H.  Weber's  *  Lehrbuch  der  Algebra  * 
(vol.  ii.,  1896,  p.  487,  &c.)  He 
refers  (p.  494)  to  the  different 
treatment  which  the  subject  has 
received  at  the  hands  of  its  two 
principal  representatives  —  Prof. 
Dedekind  (1871  onwards)  and  Kron- 
ecker (1882)  —  and  tries  to  show 
the  connection  of  the  two  methods. 
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as  we  saw  above,  was  vaguely  foreshadowed  by  Peacock; 
and  expressly  placed  at  the  head  of  all  mathematical 
reasoning  by  Hermann  Hankel.  In  passing  it  may  also 
be  observed  how  the  notion  of  a  system  of  algebraical 
numbers,  which  belong  together  as  generated  in  certain 
defined  ways,  prepares  us  for  the  introduction  of  that 
general  theory  of  groups  which  is  destined  to  bring  order 
and  unity  into  a  very  large  section  of  scattered  mathe- 
matical reasoning.  The  great  importance  of  this  aspect 
is  clearly  and  comprehensively  brought  out  in  Prof.  H. 

68.       Weber's  Algebra.     Nothing  could  better  convince  us  of 
ftig«bim.       the  great  change  which  has  come  over  mathematical 
thought  in   the  latter  half  of   the  nineteenth  century 
than  a  comparison  of  Prof.  Weber's  Algebra  with  stand- 
ard works  on  this  subject  published  a  generation  earlier. 

I  have  shown  how  the  definition  of  algebraical 
numbers  has  led  to  an  extension  and  generalisation  of 
the  conception  of  number.  Another  question  simultane- 
ously presented  itself.  Does  this  extension  cover  the 
whole  field  of  numbers  as  we  practically  use  them  in 
ordinary  life  ?     The  reply  is  in  the  negative.     Practice 

«4.       is  richer   than   theory.     Nor   is    it   difficult   to   assign 

Algebraicftl  ... 

^dStot  ^^®  reason  of  this.  Numbering  is  a  process  carried  on 
in  practical  life  for  two  distinct  purposes,  which  we 
distinguish  by  the  terms  counting  and  measuring.  Num- 
bering must  be  made  subservient  to  the  purpose  of 
measuring.  Thus  difficulties  arising  out  of  this  use  of 
numbers  for  measuring  purposes  presented  themselves 
early  in  the  development  of  geometry  in  what  are  called 
the  incommensurable  quantities :  taking  the  side  of  a 
square  as  ten,  what  is  the  number  which  measures  the 


nmnhers. 
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diagonal  ?  Assume  that  we  prolong  the  side  of  the  square 
indefinitely,  we  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  position 
of  the  numbers  15,  20,  30,  &c. ;  but  what  is  the  exact 
number  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  diagonal  ? 
This  led  to  the  invention  of  irrational  numbers :  it 
became  evident  that  by  introducing  the  square  root  of 
the  number  2  we  could  accurately  express  the  desired 
number  by  an  algebraical  operation.  But  there  are 
other  definite  measurements  in  practical  geometry  which 
do  not  present  themselves  in  the  form  of  straight  lines, 
such  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle  with  a  given  radius. 
Can  they,  like  irrational  quantities,  be  expressed  by 
definite  algebraical  operations  ?  Practice  had  early  in- 
vented methods  for  finding  such  numbers  by  enclosing 
them  within  narrower  and  narrower  limits;  and  an 
arithmetical  algorithm,  the  decimal  fraction,  was  in- 
vented which  expressed  the  process  in  a  compact  and 
easily  intelligible  form.  Among  these  decimal  fractions 
there  were  those  which  were  infinite — the  first  instances 
of  infinite  series — progressing  by  a  clearly  defined  rule 
of  succession  of  terms ;  others  there  were  which  did  not 
show  a  rule  of  succession  that  could  be  easily  grasped. 
Much  time  was  spent  in  devising  methods  for  calculat- 
ing and  writing  down,  e.g.,  the  decimals  of  the  numbers 
IT  and  e} 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  very  cursory  reference  to 
the  practical  elements  of  mathematical  thought  how 
the  ideas  or  mental  factors  which  we   deal  with  and 


^  The  transcendent  nature  of  the 
numbers  e  and  ir  was  first  proved 
by  Hermite  and  Prof.  Lindemann. 
llie    proofs   have   been   gradually 


simplified.  A  lucid  statement  will 
be  found  in  Klein's  *  Famous 
Problems,'  p.  49  tqq. 
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string  together  in  mathematical  reasoning  are  derived 
from  various  and  heterogeneous  sources.  We  begin 
with  counting,  then  we  introduce  measuring;  in  both 
cEises  we  have  definite  elements  or  units  which  may 
sei've  to  express  order  or  quantity  or  both,  and  we 
have  definite  conventional  operations ;  theu  we  have 
symbolB  which  may  denote  order  or  quantity  or  oper- 
ation. With  these  devices  we  perform  on  paper 
certain  changes,  and  we  get  accustomed  to  use  in- 
discriminately these  heterogeneous  conceptionB,  arith- 
metical, geometrical,  algebraical — nay,  even  dynamical,  ae 
when  Newton  introduced  the  conception  of  a  How  or 
fluxion.  As  mathematics  is  an  instrument  for  the 
purpose  of  solving  practical  pi-oblems,  skill  in  al- 
ternately and  promise uoualy  using  these  incongruous 
methods  goes  a  very  long  way.  Geometrical,  mechan- 
ical evidence  helps  frequently  where  pure  logic  comes 
to  a  standstill,  and  pure  logic  must  help  and  correct 
where  apparent  evidence  might  deceive  us.  Mathe- 
matics and  science  generally  have  always  progressed 
by  this  alternate  use  of  heterogeneous  devices,  and 
will  probably  always  do  so.  The  straight  line  of  pure 
logic  has  but  very  meagre  resources,  and  resourcefulness 
is  the  soul  of  all  progress.  But  thougli  this  may  be 
so  in  practice,  there  are  two  other  interests  which  govern 
scientific  reasoning.  There  is  the  love  of  conBisteney  and 
accuracy,  and  of  clean  and  transparent,  as  distinguished 
from  muddled  and  scamped,  work.  The  latter  leads 
inevitably  into  serious  errors  and  paradoxes,  as  the 
great  mathematicians.  Gauss,  Cauchy,  Abel,  pointed  out 
early    in    the    century.       Mathematics   then   frequently 
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exhibited  the  slovenliness  of  a  man  who  talks  at  the 
same  time  in  more  than  one  language,  because  he  is 
too  negligent  to  arrange  his  thoughts  clearly.  Then 
there  come  in  the  demands  of  the  teacher  who  has 
to  introduce  abstract  and  difficult  subjects  in  a  clear, 
consistent,  and  simple  manner,  taking  heed  that  with 
the  elements  he  does  not  introduce  the  sources  of 
future  error.  The  same  interest  that  led  in  ancient 
times  to  the  composition  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid  has 
led,  in  the  higher  education  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
beginning  with  the  ilficole  Polytechnique  and  ending  with 
Weierstrass's  famous  courses  of  lectures  at  Berlin,  to 
a  revision  and  recasting  of  the  whole  elementary  frame- 
work of  mathematics.  In  the  mean  time  the  resource- 
fulness in  applied  mathematical  thought  which  ever 
since  the  age  of  Newton  has  characterised  the  in- 
dividual research  of  this  country,  has  opened  out  new 
vistas  and  afforded  much  material  for  critical  siftings 
and  strict  definitions.  Both  qualities  were  united  in 
the  great  mind  of  Gauss  with  a  regrettable  absence  of 
the  love  of  teaching  and  the  communicative  faculty, 
like  Newton's  *  Principia,'  his  greatest  works  will 
always  remain  great  storehouses  of  thought;  while  his 
unpublished  remains  might  be  compared  to  the  Queries 
appended  to  the  *Opticks'  and  to  the  'Portsmouth 
Papers.' 

Several  eminent  mathematicians  in  France,  Grermany, 
and  Italy  have  been  for  many  years  ^  working  at  the 


^  The  literature  of  this  sub- 
ject has  been  rapidly  increasing 
since  the  year  1872,  —  the  ap- 
proximate date    of    the  following 


publications,  which  created  an 
epoch :  R.  Dedekind,  *  Stetigkeit 
und  irrationale  Zahlen '  (Braunsch- 
weig,   1872);     E.     Heine,    "Die 
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clearer  enunciation  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
the  Bcienee,  and  though  the  ways  in  which  they 
approach  the  subject  are  different,  a  general  consenauB 
seems  to  be  within  view  as  to  the  elementary  Jetinitions. 
The  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  introduction  into  pure 
arithmetic  of  the  ideas  which  are  forced  upon  us  when 


Elomeiite  der  Functianenlohre " 
('  Journal  fiir  MMhemrttik,'  vol. 
Ixiiv.  p.  173,  1872).  This  paper 
reforB  both  to  Weierstnsa's  and 
Cantor-B  theories;  H.  Kowak,  in 
the  iJnmphleC  referred  to  above 
(p,  712,  note).  ThU  contama  the 
principloa  ot  WeieratrftBs'e  theory  ; 
C.  H.  M^r»y,  '  Nouvoau  FrScm 
il'An&lf  se  inGnitfHiiiiale '  {Paris, 
1372).  The  firsl,  compreheii<tive 
publication  of  Georg  Ctntor  be- 
longs to  the  jiear  1GS3,  '  Orund- 
lagBQ  einor  aUgemeinon  Maimig- 
faltigkeitalehre '  (Leipzig,  Teub- 
ner).  It  was  preceded  by  varioue 
articles  in  the  'Journal  fiir  Mathe- 
tnatilc,'  voL  lixvii.  p.  257,  vol. 
Uidv.  p.  82,  Bad; 'Math.  Ann..' 
voL  IV.  p.  1,  iu  which  he  had  in- 
troduced and  defined  aeveral  of  the 
terms  and  eanceplions  that  havt 
since  become  geueratl;  accepted  in 
writings  on  this  subject.  These 
earlier  publioationa,  by — or  refer- 
ring to — the  pioneers  in  this  new 
province  of  mathematical  Lbought, 
were  followed  by  a  number  of 
further  ei[HimtionB  by  Cantor. 
Dedekind,  and  Weierstraas.  The 
principol  writings  of  Cantor  have 
been  republished  in  the  '  Acta 
Slathamatica,'  vol.  ii.  Prof.  Dede- 
kind piiblished  in  the  year  ISB3  a 
in)[»rtant  pamphlet,  '  Was  sind 
und  was  eollen  die  Zalilen,'  nnd  has 
incorporated  many  of  the  results  of 
hie  researches  in  hia  lat«r  editions 
'.'{  Diriolilet's  '  Lectures  ' ;  whilst  the 
lines  ot  reasoning  j)eculiar  toWeier- 


straaa  have  berome  better  knowu 
through  the  writings  of  his  pupils 
and  the  collected  edition  of  his 
mathematical  works  which  is  now 
in  progress.  A  complete  biblio- 
grtiphy  is  given  in  three  important 
articles  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Oerman 
'Matli.  Encjc'  by  Prota.  Schu- 
bert <]).  1,  tc,),  PringBheim  (p. 
48,  Ac),  and  SchouOies  (p.  IS4, 
ftc.)  Important  works,  giving  a 
summary  and  analysis  of  these 
various  reaearchea,  now  eiiat  in 
the  matheroaUcal  and  philosophical 
literature  of  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  England.  Like  the  non- 
Euclidean  geometry,  tlie  subject 
has  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion also  outside  purely  mathe- 
matical circles.  Notably  Cantor's 
writings  have  been  eihaustJvely 
dealt  with  from  a  philosophical 
point  of  view  —  in  Germany  by 
Walter  Brii  (Wundfs  '  Philoso- 
phische  Studien,'  vol.  v.  p.  632, 
vol.  vi.  p.  104  and  2S1),  and  by 
B.  Kerry,  '  System  einer  Tbeorie 
der  Grens-tiegriffe'  (Leipzig  und 
Wien,  1890)  ;  in  France  by  U. 
Louis  Couturat,  'De  I'lnEni  ma- 
th^matitiue '  (Paj-ie,  1800) ;  and 
latterly  in  this  country  by  Mr 
Bertrand  Ru»sell,  'The  Prineiplos 
of  Mathematics,'  vol.  i,  (Cambridge, 
1903).  Italian  mathematieianB  have 
almi  dealt  largely  with  the  subject, 
notably  Q.  Peanu,  who  published 
an  important  work,  '  Arithmetiees 
principia  nova  methodo  expoaita ' 
(Turin,  1888). 
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we  apply  the  counting  process  to  the  needs  of  geometry 
and  physics.  We  are  here  confronted  with  notions 
which  require  to  be  arithmetically  defined  —  the  in- 
finite and  the  continuous.  The  same  notions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  attracted  the  attention  of 
eminent  analysts  like  Cauchy.  It  is  now  clear,  thanks 
to   the  labours  of  Prof.   Georg  Cantor  of  Halle,  that       w. 

^  GeoiK  Cm- 

for  mathematical  purposes  we  must  distinguish  between  Jj^^***^ 
the  indefinitely  great  and  the  actually  infinite  in  the  ^^^^^^A"***- 
sense  of  the  transfinite.  To  deal  with  the  actually 
infinite,  as  distinguished  from  the  immeasurably  or 
indefinitely  great,  we  have  to  introduce  new  notions  and 
a  new  vocabulary.  For  instance,  in  dealing  with  infinite 
aggregates,  the  proposition  that  the  part  is  always  less 
than  the  whole  is  not  true.  Infinities,  indeed,  differ, 
but  not  according  to  the  idea  of  greater  and  smaller,  of 
more  or  less,  but  according  to  their  order,  grade,  or 
power  (in  German  Mdchtigkeit).  Two  infinities  are 
equal,  or  of  the  same  power,  if  we  can  bring  them  into 
a  one-to-one  correspondence.  Prof.  Cantor  has  shown 
that  the  extended  range  of  numbers  termed  algebraic 
have  the  same  power  as  the  series  of  ordinary  integers — 
one,  two,  three,  &c. — because  we  can  establish  a  one-to- 
one  correspondence  between  the  two  series — i.e.,  we  can 
count  them.  He  has  further  shown  that  if  we  suppose 
all  numbers  arranged  in  a  straight  line,  then  in  any 
portion  of  this  line,  however  small,  there  is  an  infinite 
number  of  points  which  do  not  belong  to  a  countable  or 
enumerable  multitude.  Thus  the  continuum  of  numeri- 
cal values  is  not  countable — it  belongs   to  a  different 
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grade  of  infinity ;  it  has  a  higher,  perhaps  the  second, 
power.' 

In  all  theee,  aud  in  many  similar  inveBtigatiouB,  a 
conception  has  gradually  emerged  which  was  foreign  to 
older  niathematicB,  but  which  plays  a  great  and  useful 
part  in  modem  mathematical  thought.  Older  mathe- 
maticB,  ever  since  the  introduction  of  general  arithmetic 
or  algebra,  centred  in  the  conception  of  equality  and  in 
the  solution  of  equations.  Everything  was  reduced  to 
magnitude.  But  there  are  other  relations  besides  those 
of  magnitude,  of  more  or  less.  Often  in  practical  pur- 
suits, if  we  cannot  find  a  counterpart  or  write  down 
an  exact  numerical  equation,  we  can  gain  information 
by  a  correspondence.  This  conception  of  correspondence 
plays  a  great  part  in  modern  mathematics.  It  is  the 
fundamental  notion  in  the  science  of  order  as  dia- 
tinguished  from  the  science  of  magnitude.  If  older 
mathematics  were  mostly  dominated  by  the  needs  of 
mensuration,  modern  mathematics  are  dominated  by  the 
conception  of  order  and  arrangement.  It  may  be  that 
this  tendency  of  thought  or  dii'ection  of  reasoning  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  modern  discovery  in  physics, 
that  the  changes  in  nature  depend  not  only  or  not  so 
much  on  the  quantity  of  mass  and  energy  as  on  their 
distribution  or  arrangement. 

With  these  reflections  we  touch  the  limits  of  mathe- 


^  A  Buramary  of  Prof.  Cantor's 
work  ifl  given  bj  Prof.  SchbuBies 
ill  the  'Encyklop.  M»th.  Wiaa.,' 
vol.  L  p.  184  tgq.  The  importance 
of  accurate  defiiiitionB  and  dubinc- 
tions  regarding  the  inSnite  and 
IB   dwelt  on   uid 


tbe  diS^ab  recent  theories  >et 
forth  in  a  very  lucid  addreu  to  the 
Londou  Math.  Society  by  Prot. 
Hobaon,  "  On  the  Infinite  and  In- 
Gnitesiaial  in  Mathematical  Analy- 
sis," November  1S02. 
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matical  thought  and  enter  the  region  of  metaphysics. 
Like  other  lines  of  reasoning  which  have  occupied  us 
in  former  chapters,  the  exact  and  rigid  definitions  and 
deductions  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  lead  us  up  to 
that  other  large  department  of  our  subject — philosophic 
thought.  Many  eminent  mathematicians  of  recent  years 
have  noticed  this  tendency,  and  have  urged  the  mutual 
help  which  arithmetic  and  geometry  on  this  side,  logic 
and  psychology  on  that,  may  derive  from  each  other. 
The  names  of  Helmholtz,  G^org  Cantor,  and  Dede^ 
kind  in  Grermany;  of  M.  Tannery  and  M.  Poincar^  in 
France;  of  Peano  and  Veronese  in  Italy,  stand  prom- 
inently forward  abroad ;  while  England  can  boast  of  hav- 
ing cultivated,  much  earlier,  by  the  hands  of  De  Morgan 
and  Boole,  a  portion  at  least  of  this  borderland,  and  of 
having  in  recent  years  taken  up  the  subject  again  in 
an  original  and  independent  manner.^  Cayley,  in  his 
address  to  the  British  Association  in  1883,  has  said: 
"  Mathematics  connect  themselves  on  the  one  side  with 
common  life  and   the  physical  sciences;  on   the  other 


^  I  refer  to  the  important  but 
unfinished  works  of  Mr  Whitehead 
on  *  Universal  Algebra '  (toI.  i., 
1898),  and  of  Mr  Bertrand  RusseU 
on  *  The  Principles  of  Mathematics ' 
(vol.  L,  1903).  I  must  defer  a 
more  detailed  appreciation  of  these 
and  other  writings  of  this  class, 
such  as  those  of  the  late  Prof. 
Elmst  Schroder  (*  Algebra  der 
Logik/  8  vols.,  1890-95)  and  of 
Prof.  Oottlob  Frege  (see  an 
account  of  his  writings  in  the 
appendix  to  Mr  Russell's  'Prin- 
ciples'). They  belong  largely  to 
a  department  of  philosophical 
thought    which    may    be    termed 

VOL.  n. 


''the  Philosophy  of  the  Exact 
Sciences."  This  deals  with  two 
great  questions — the  logical  found- 
ations of  scientific  reasoning,  and 
the  general  outcome  and  import- 
ance of  scientific  thought,  not  for 
technical  purposes,  but  in  the 
great  edifice  of  human  thought 
which  we  may  term  Philosophy. 
It  deals  with  what  has  been 
called  ''the  Creed  of  Science" 
and  its  value.  Stanley  Jevons 
and  Prof.  Earl  Pearson  in  this 
country,  Prof.  Bfach  in  Germany, 
and  M.  Poincar^  in  France,  have 
treated  the  philosophy  of  science 
in  one  or  both  of  these  aspects. 

3  a 
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aide  with  philosophy  in  regard  to  our  notionB  of  apace 
and  time,  and  in  the  questioaa  which  have  arisen  as 
to  the  universality  and  necessity  of  the  truths  of 
mathematics  and  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge  of 
them " ;  and  he  subsequently  refera  specially  to  the 
"notion  which  is  really  the  fundamental  one  under- 
lying and  pervading  the  whole  of  modem  analysis  and 
geometry,"  meaning  the  complex  magnitude,  as  deaerv- 
ing  to  be  specially  discussed  by  philosophers.  Be- 
^nninga  of  the  philosophical  treatment  of  this  and 
other  queations  indeed  exist.  The  questions  are  still 
sub  judice,  and  the  historian  can  merely  refer  to  their 
existence  and  importance. 

There  ia,  however,  one  controversy  which  has  arisen 
out  of  these  and  similar  speculations,  and  out  of  the 
desire  to  bring  unity  and  conaistency  into  the  funda- 
mental notions  of  elementary  as  well  as  higher  mathe- 
matics, which  deeervea  to  be  specially  mentioned,  because 
it  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  foreign  literature,  hav- 
ing given  riae  to  a  special  term,  and  thus  commanding 
more  general  attention.  Prof.  Klein  of  Gottingen,  under 
whose  master-hand  many  abstract  and  obscure  subjects 
have  become  plain  and  transparent,  has  prominently 
brought  the  subject  before  the  scientific  public  in  a 
recent  address.'  I  refer  to  the  tendency  represented 
;y  in  ila  extreme  form  by  tiie  !ati^  I'rof.  Kronecker  of 
Berlin,  to   reduce   all    m.  '  ptioua   to  the 

fundamental  (iritlunxticn  I  mtogral  nmn- 
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also  such  apparently  algebraical  notions  as  those  of 
irrational  and  complex  quantities.  This  attempt  is  an 
outcome  of  the  school  of  Weierstrass,  which  has  done 
so  much  to  banish  vagueness  and  introduce  precision 
into  modem  text-books. 

Opposed  to  this  so-called  arithmetising  ^  tendency  is 
the  equally  emphatic  view,  strongly  urged  by  the  late 
Prof.  Paul  Du  Bois-Eeymond  in  his  general  theory  of 
Functions,  that  the  separation  of  the  operations  of 
counting  and  measuring  is  impossible,  and,  if  it  were 
possible  (as,  since  the  publication  of  his  work,  the  fuller 
expositions  of  Kronecker  and  his  followers  have  tried  to 
show  that  it  is),  would  degrade  mathematics  to  a  mere 
play  with  symbols.*  He  tries  to  show  that  such  is  philo- 
sophically impossible,  and  finds  a  support  for  his  view  in 
the  historical  genesis  of  the  idea  of  irrational  numbers  in 
the  incommensurable  magnitudes  of  Euclid  and  ancient 
geometry.  Prof.  Klein  in  his  address  favours  the 
arithmetical  tendency   as  destined  to   introduce  logical 


^  The  term  seems  to  have  been 
coined  by  Kronecker.  See  Prof. 
Pringsheim  in  the  '  Encyklop. 
Math.  Wiss.,'  vol.  L  p.  58,  note  40. 
Kronecker*!  position  is  set  forth 
in  Journal  fiir  Math.,  voL  ci  pp. 
887-866,  1887. 

*  ''The  separation  of  the  con- 
ception of  number  and  of  the 
aatlrtioal  symbols  from  the  con- 
flcptaon  of  magnitude  would  reduce 
•aalyib  to  a  mere  formal  and 
lltanl  akdeton.  It  would  degrade 
llib  aoiflnoe^  which  in  truth  is  a 
tntml  Miiooeb  although  it  only 
'ndte  ilia  moit  general  properties 

liliat  mm  peroeiTe  into  the  domain 

■*" »-— ,  ultimately  to  the 

play  with  symbols, 
reiy  meanings  would 


be  attached  to  the  signs  as  if  they 
were  the  figures  on  the  chessboard 
or  on  playing-cards.  However  amus- 
ing such  a  play  might  be,  nay, 
however  useful  for  analytical  pur- 
poses the  solution  would  be  of  the 
problem, — to  follow  up  the  rules  of 
the  signs  which  emanaled  from  the 
conception  of  magnit\|da  into  their 
last  formal  consequeni^i^T—such  a 
literal  mathematics  i^peidd  soon 
exhaust  itself  in  fruitleai  eflCorts ; 
whereas  the  science  which  Gauss 
called  with  so  much  truth  the 
science  of  magnitude  pooseases  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  new  ma- 
terial in  the  ever-increasing  ftddf 
of  actual  perceptions,''  &c,  ^ 
('  Allgemeine  Functionen-Theorie,' 
1882,  p.  54.) 


) 
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precision  and  consistency  into  the  foundations  of  mathe- 
matiea,  and  everywhere  to  further  the  very  necessary 
process  of  critical  sifting;  but  he  denies  that  pure 
logic  can  do  all,  and  points  to  the  valuable  assistance 
and  suggestive  power  of  geometrical  construction  and 
representation.'  Most  of  my  readers  will  no  doubt 
i^ree  with  this  view.  Indeed  the  perusal  of  the  fore- 
going chapters  must  have  produced  on  their  minds  the 
conviction  that,  so  far  as  the  advance  of  science  and  also 
of  mathematics  is  concerned,  it  largely  depends  upon 
the  introduction  of  different  aspects  leading  to  different 
courses  of  reasoning.  The  unification  of  all  of  these 
into  one  consistent  and  uncontradictory  scheme,  though 
it  remains  a  pious  hope  and  far-off  ideal,  has  not  been 
the  prominent  work  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Esther, 
wherever  it  has  been  attempted  it  has  had  a  narrowmg 
effect,  and  has  resulted  in  a  distinct  curtailment  of  the 
great  and  increasing  resources  of  Scientific  Thought. 


'  Prof.  Klain  i 
opinion  which  h« 
preaeDt 


olda 


.  the 


mathematicBit 
follows:  "Whilst  I 
everj  where  demand  the  fullest 
logii^  elabontiou,  I  t.t  tlie  same 
time  emphasiie  that  pari  patru 
with  it  the  intuitive  repreBentation 
of  the  subject  should  ba  furthered 
in  every  possible  uuumer.  Mathe- 
matical developments  which  have 
their  origin  in  inluitioa  cannot 
count  BK  a  firm  poeaession  of  science 
unless  they  have  been  reduced  to  a 
strict  logical  form.  On  the  other 
aide,  the  abstract  statement  of 
logical  relations  cannot  satisf;  ua 
until  their  importance   for  every 


form  of  repreeeTitatiou  hu  been 
clearly  demonstrated,  so  that  we 
recognise  the  manifold  connectionl 
in  which  the  logical  scheme  Btanda 
to  other  departments  of  knowledge 
according  to  the  field  of  application 
which  we  select.  1  compare  mathe- 
matical science  to  a  tree  which 
stretches  its  roota  ever  deeper  into 
the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time 
expands  its  brandies  freeljt  up- 
viaida.  Are  wa  to  consider  the 
root  or  the  branches  as  the  more 
important  part !  The  botanist  will 
tell  us  that  the  question  ta  wrongly 
put,  and  that  the  life  of  an  organ- 


RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT. 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  I  have  attempted  to  set  forth 
the  chief  conceptions  which  are  contained  in  the  scien- 
tific literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Upon  these 
the  scientific  work  of  that  period  has  been  founded  or 
they  are  the  results  to  which  its  scientific  reasoning 
has  led.  The  most  important  outcome  of  the  scientific 
work  of  the  century  does  not  lie  in  the  region  of 
thought,  but  rather  in  that  of  practical  application; 
and  this  I  have  only  incidentally  referred  to.  Only 
in  so  far  as  it  has  reacted  upon  scientific  thought,  sug- 
gesting or  modifying  scientific  ideas,  has  it  been  necessary 
to  allude  to  it. 

My  readers  who  have  so  far  accompanied  me  may  be 
struck  by  one  feature  which  indeed  is  characteristic  of 
scientific  thought.  Our  survey  has  presented  such 
thought  as  broken  up  into  a  series  of  different  aspects; 
and  although  certain  connections  between  these  aspects 
have  been  occasionally  pointed  out,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  combine  them  into  one  comprehensive  or  united 
view.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature 
of  scientific  thought  itself,  which,  proceeding  by  a  def- 
inite method,  starts  from  the  great  variety  of  phenomena 
which  surround  us  in  time  and  space ;  the  only  assump- 
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tion  which  science  la  obliged  to  make  being  the  inevitable 
one  that  Nature  is  intelligible  to  the  human  mind,  which 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  we  must  assume  the  existence 
'   of  some  kind  of  Order. 

There  exists,  indeed,  in  the  human  mind  a  further 
demand,  which  may  be  defined  by  saying  that  the  con- 
ception of  order  in  Nature  or  of  its  intelligibility  should 
not  be  held  merely  as  a  formal  iteration,  but  should  be 
expressed  as  a  highest  Unity  by  some  term  which  conveyB 
to  our  minds  something  more  than  the  idea  of  an  empty 
form.  From  this  demand  there  have  further  arisen  at 
all  times  various  attempts  to  give  expression  to  the 
ideas  of  unity,  of  simplicity,  and  of  the  significance  of 
the  whole  scheme  of  existence  which  we  call  Nature. 
Such  attempts  do  not  form  part  of  purely  scientific 
thought.  They  ai'e  speculations  for  which  those  prin- 
ciples of  science  that  are  capable  of  exact  enunciation 
do  not  suffice.  They  have,  indeed,  frequently  appeared  in 
the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  although 
there  are  isolated  cases  where  scientific  authorities  of  the 
firat  order  have  indulged  in  them,  such  authorities  have, 
as  a  rule,  shown  an  increasing  reluctance  to  deal  with 
fundamental  questions  or  with  principles  which  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  scientific  thought.  We  have  no 
examples  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  such  intellects  as 
those  of  Leibniz  or  Newton.  However  different  these 
two  great  thinkers  of  an  earlier  age  may  have  been,  they 
had  this  in  common,  that  for  them  the  scientific  and  the 
religious  aspects  were  not  only  equally  important,  but 
equally  occupied  their  attention.  The  characteristic 
difference   was   that  Leibniz    apparently    strove  after  a 
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unification  of  scientific  and  religious  reasoning,  frequently 
to  the  disadvantage  of  both,  whereas  Newton  kept  them 
so  distinctly  apart  that  his  immortal  scientific  works 
can  be  studied  without  any  reference  whatever  to  his 
theological  writings. 

The  two  positions  represented  by  these  two  great 
men — namely,  the  attempt  on  the  one  side  to  unify 
or  combine  the  scientific  and  the  religious  aspects,  and 
on  the  other  to  keep  them  apart  or  contrast  them — 
have,  indeed,  been  adopted  by  many  thinkers  in  the 
course  of  our  period;  but  an  attempt  to  do  justice  to 
such  problems  has  been  more  usually  considered  the 
duty  of  philosophy  'par  excellence.  In  the  rare  instances 
in  which  scientific  authorities  of  the  first  order  have 
ventured  upon  a  solution  of  these  problems,  they  have 
stepped  outside  of  the  limits  of  scientific  reasoning ; 
having,  as  it  were,  attempted  to  occupy  the  more  im- 
partial if  not  more  elevated  position  of  judges  who  as- 
sign to  scientific  reasoning  its  position  and  its  value  in 
the  connected  whole  of  human  thought  and  interests.^ 

Consistently  with  the  division  of  thought  which 
imderlies  the  present  history,  and  which  has  been 
explained  in  the  third  part  of  the  Introduction,  I 
rel^ate  the  exposition  of  such  theories  to  the  second 
part  of  this  work,  which  deals  with  philosophical  jaipro' 
thought.  The  fact  that  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  have  still  appeared  scientific  thinkers  who 
have  not  only  attacked  special  scientific  problems,  but 
also  the  great  universal  world -problem,  may  well  be 

^  Examples  of  this  wiU  be  found      mond,    and    of    Oustav   Theodor 
in  the  writings    of    Andr^  Marie      Fechner. 
Amp^,   of    Emil   Du  Bois-Rey- 
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noted  as  a  connection,  a  bond  of  union,  between  those 
tFWo  great  realms  of  systematic  thought  which,  for  the 
Bake  of  convenience,  I  have  kept  apart  in  thla  historical 
survey. 

There  are  other  features  in  the  scientific  thought 
of  the  period,  as  it  has  become  known  to  us,  which 
naturally  lead  up  to  a  different  treatment  from  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  science.  In  ahnoet  every  instance, 
in  following  up  the  various  aspects  of  scientific  thought, 
I  have  had  to  show  how  they  have  brought  us  to 
problems  which  cannot  be  solved  by  the  means  which 
we  call  scientific  or  exact;  and  in  many  instances  I 
have  shown  how  the  foremost  scientific  thinkers  them- 
selves have  been  led  up  to  inquiries  which  they  have 
variously  termed  philosophical,  metaphysical,  logical,  or 
psychological.  Such  has  notably  been  the  case  with 
the  ultimate  conceptions  of  the  atomic  theory,  of  the 
doctrine  of  energj',  and,  still  more,  with  the  concep- 
tions which  underlie  the  scientific  treatment  of  the 
phenomena  of  life  and  consciousness.  The  further  we 
have  advanced  from  the  simple  mechanical  conceptions 
of  motion  and  inertia  or  mass,  into  the  phenomena 
of  the  actual  world  of  natural  objects  which  exhibit 
order,  development,  purpose,  and  consciousness,  the  more 
we  have  been  obliged  to  make  use  of  terms  not 
capable  of  being  defined  by  the  simple  categories  of 
exact  or  mathematical  thought ;  and  with  whatever 
zeal  some  of  the  foremost  thinkers  have  in  the  course 
of  the  century  attempted  to  express  these  more  indefinite 
conceptions  in  terms  of  mechanical  science,  they  have 
only  partially  succeeded,  and   have   certainly  failed   in 
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banishing  them  from  the  scientific  vocabulary.  Such 
conceptions  have  always  crept  in  again,  proving  that 
they  are  indispensable  even  to  the  purely  scientific 
comprehension  or  description  of  natural  objects,  or  of 
nature  sus  a  whole. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  an  independent 
examination  of  the  ultimate  conceptions  which  science 
makes  use  of,  or  which  it  evolves,  should  have  been  a 
task  which  has  occupied  some  of  the  greatest  intellects 
of  our  period,  and  that  the  problem  arising  from  this 
should  form  a  fitting  transition  from  the  purely  scientific 
to  the  philosophical  portion  of  this  history. 

Now,  if  we  try  to  characterise  in  the  briefest  possible 
manner  the  general  problems  which  scientific  thought  as 
a  whole  hsus  definitely  formulated  and  placed  before  the 
philosophical  thinker,  there  are  two  words  which  stand 
out  prominently  as  indicating  the  two  grand  and  com- 
plementary conceptions  which  either  underlie  all  scien- 
tific inquiry  or  result  from  it.  The  first  of  these  h«U3 
already  been  stated.  We  saw  that  exact  or  scientific 
thought  assumes  that  there  exists  in  Nature  an  in- 
telligible Order.  The  closer  definition  of  this  order  in 
the  so-called  laws  of  the  cosmos  has  to  be  ascertained 
by  experience,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  the  fore- 
going narrative.  The  subject  which  remains  for  phil- 
osophical discussion  is  not  any  special  form  of  order, 
but  the  fact  that  any  kind  of  order  exists  at  all,  and 
that  it  is  accessible  to  the  himian  intellect.  Clearly 
this  is  a  question  which  affects  Nature,  the  object,  as 
much  as  the  himian  Intellect,  the  subject 

But  if  the  idea  of  Order  underlies  all  scientific  thought, 
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standing  as  it  were  at  the  entrance  of  scientiiic  reason- 
ing, there  ie  another  idea  which  stands  at  the  end  of  all 
scientific  thought.  This  is  the  idea  of  Unity  in  its 
most  impressive  form  as  Individuality.  It  remains  over 
as  an  ultimate  empirical  fact  to  which  scientific  reason- 
ing advances,  of  equal  importance  with  order. 

These  two  conceptions  of  Order  and  Individuality 
likewise  govern  the  two  great  divisions  under  which 
scientific  thought  has  been  studied  by  us — PbyaicB  and 
Biolt^.  After  reviewing  in  the  first  three  chapters 
the  characteristic  attitudes  talten  up  by  the  three  lead- 
ing nations  in  scientific  thought,  I  entered  upon  the 
four  abstract  conceptions  —  namely,  Attraction,  Atom- 
ism, Kinetics,  and  Energy — -which  are  capable  of  strict 
mathematical  definition,  and  which  form  the  skeleton 
or  framework  around  or  in  which  the  aciencea  of 
Astronomy,  Dynamics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry  have 
arranged  their  various  doctrines.  They  serve  together 
to  define  more  precisely  the  conception  of  the  general 
order  of  things,  appropriately  termed  the  Cosmos.  In 
the  four  chapters  following  upon  these  I  dealt  with 
the  different  conceptions  under  which  a  comprehension, 
not  so  much  of  the  general  order  as  of  the  special  events 
and  things  of  our  world,  has  been  gained.  These  con- 
ceptions, referring  to  the  actual  forms,  the  history,  the 
life  and  soul  of  things  natural,  have  been  likewise 
dealt  with  in  four  chapters.  On  them  the  physica 
of  the  universe  and  of  our  earth,  the  sciences  dealing 
with  the  organised  and  animated  creations,  have  been 
built  up.  Beginning  with  a  special  kind  of  order — 
namely,  that  indicated  by  external  figure — these  sciences 
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have  advanced  through  the  study  of  the  changes  of  figure 
to  an  increasing  appreciation  of  an  underlying  unity. 
In  many  of  the  organs  of  living  creatures  the  unity 
seems  to  lie  outside  the  organs  themselves,  as  the  unity 
of  a  machine  which  exists  in  the  design  of  the  maker 
adapting  it  to  a  certain  purpose;  whereas  in  the  ani- 
mated world  it  seems  to  be  inside  the  objects  of  Nature. 
The  sciences  of  life  have  accordingly  forced  upon  us 
more  and  more  the  conception  not  only  of  orderly 
arrangement,  but  also  of  a  unifying  principle  —  that 
is,  Individuality. 

These  two  conceptions  of  Order  and  Individuality  are 
as  little  new  as  are  the  various  conceptions  of  purely 
scientific  thought,  most  of  which,  as  hsus  been  shown, 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  earlier  times.  They 
have  accordingly  been  defined  and  studied  by  phil- 
osophers from  antiquity.  The  various  positions  which 
thinkers  have  taken  up  with  regard  to  them  during  the 
nineteenth  century  have,  however,  been  characteristic 
of  the  age,  and  have  been  very  largely  influenced 
by  the  conceptions  of  Order  and  Unity  which  science 
itself  has  elaborated.  In  this  connection  it  is  of 
importance  to  note  that  the  idea  of  Order  or 
arrangement  has  only  within  the  nineteenth  century 
met  with  a  comprehensive  mathematical  treatment ;  and, 
so  far  as  that  of  Unity  is  concerned,  it  can  also  be 
said  that  the  mathematical  sciences  have  in  the  course 
of  the  nineteenth  century  for  the  first  time  approached 
the  analysis  of  the  allied  idea  of  Continuity,  which 
indeed  plays  an  increasingly  important  part  in  many 
scientific    theories.      It   may   even    be    held    that   the 
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scientific  mind  advances  from  the  idea  of  Order  or 
arrangement  to  that  of  Unity  through  the  idea  of 
Continuity. 

If,  however,  these  highest  conceptions  had  been  intro- 
duced to  UB  by  scientific  thoi^ht  in  the  form  only 
of  limiting  ideas  or  highest  abatractions,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  special  discussion  of  them  would  have 
attracted  bo  much  attention  or  occupied  so  many 
minds  as  has  actually  been  the  case.  In  many  in- 
stances we  found  it  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  science  that  fundamental  principles  should 
be  dogmatically  asserted,  and  that  their  usefulness 
should  be  the  only  proof  of  their  correctness.  If 
no  other  interest  attached  to  the  conceptions  of  order 
and  unity  than  attaches,  for  instance,  to  the  ultimate 
principles  of  dynamics,  to  atomism,  or  to  the  axioms 
of  geometry,  the  number  of  persons  who  take  up 
these  refined  studies  would  probably  be  exceedingly 
small.  The  reason  why  the  conceptions  of  order,  unity, 
and  individuality  have  received  so  much  attention  lies 
in  this,  that  they  have  not  only  a  logical  meaning  as 
instruments  of  thought,  but  also,  as  the  words  them- 
-*-.  selves  indicate,  a  practical  meaning,  being  bound  up 
5J|^^  j^  with  the  highest  ethical  and  aesthetical,  as  well  as  with 
^5""'  °^^  social  and  religious,  interests.  The  word  order  means 
something  more  than  arrangement  when  we  speak  of  the 
social  or  moral  order ;  the  word  unity  is  more  than  an 
arithmetical  conception  when  we  speak  of  the  unity  of 
action  or  of  purpose,  or  the  unity  of  design  in  art ;  the 
word  individuality  acquires  a  higher  meaning  in  the 
term  personality.      ThoBa   tJiinkers  who  in  the  nine- 
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teenth  century,  as  well  ^  in  former  ages,  have  dealt 
exhaustively  with  these  the  most  abstract  and  highest 
conceptions  of  which  human  thought  is  capable,  have 
not  been,  or  have  only  very  rarely  been,  led  to  their  in- 
quiries from  the  side  of  purely  scientific  interests ;  they 
have  approached  them  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
great  moral  and  religious  interests  which  lie  hidden  in 
the  deeper  significance  which  we  attach  to  the  words. 
In  starting,  therefore,  on  the  survey  of  philosophical 
thought,  it  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  take  scientific 
ideas  as  a  suitable  introduction.  Whatever  future  ages  "» 
may  bring,  the  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
certainly  not  been  exclusively,  or  even  pre-eminently, 
scientific  or  exact.  If  philosophy  has  assumed  the  name 
of  a  science,  it  has  done  so  in  that  larger  sense  of  the 
word  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  peculiar  to  the  Ger- 
man language.  In  this  connection  scientific  treatment 
means  simply  methodical  treatment,  whereas  there  is  an 
increasing  tendency  in  many  circles  to  identify  the  word 
science  with  exact  mathematical  or  positive  treatment. 
The  exact  treatment  of  philosophical  problems,  such  as 
has  been  attempted  but  only  very  partially  cai-ried  out 
in  the  systems  of  Auguste  Comte  in  France  and  of 
Herbert  Spencer  in  England,  belongs  almost  entirely  to 
a  later  part  of  that  century,  and  forms,  even  then,  only 
one  side  of  its  large  philosophical  literature.  Philo- 
sophical thought  had  a  brilliant  history  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  century  before  the  ideas  of  Positivism  or 
of  modem  Evolution  were  much  thought  of.  It  will 
therefore  be  necessary  in  any  account  of  philosophical 
thought  to  ascertain  and  clearly  define   the   positions 
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oeeupied  by  the  great  thinkers  who  governed  and 
revolutionised  the  thought  of  earlier  generations  before 
the  great  generalisations  of  science,  notably  those  con- 
nected with  the  ideas  of  energy  and  the  theory  of  descent, 
could  have  had  any  intluence  whatever.  Though  the 
latter  have  acquired  in  recent  times  a  great,  perhaps 
an  undue,  importance,  it  will  only  be  after  becoming 
acquainted  with  an  earUer  and  different  phase  of  philo- 
sophic thouglit  that  we  shall  have  once  more  to  return 
to  those  concepUons  and  trains  of  reasoning  which  must 
be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  as  well  as  ot  the 
reader  of  the  foregoing  chapters. 
6.  But  in  starting  on  the  historical  account  of  an  en- 

gni£j^      tirely  different  realm  of  thought,  I  shall  not  only  have 
g^jopWo   to  ask  my  readers  to  enter  into  a  new  circle  of  ideas, 
which  for  a  long  time  during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
^^^  century  lay  entirely  outside  of  that  circle  ot  ideas  with 

^^K  which  we  have  become  acquainted  so  tar ;  we  shall  be 

^^H  assisted  also  by  finding  an  entirely  different  geographical 

^^^V  centre  from  which   these  ideas  emanated.     It  has  been 

^^H  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  great  volume  ot  scientific 

^^1  thought  with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  occupied, 

^^H  emanated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 

^^H  from  the  French  capital;  and  in  the  course  of  narration 

^^B  I  have  had  to  go  back  almost  in  every  single  instance 

^^H  to   the   foundations   laid  in  French  scientific  literature. 

^^H  I  shall  now  have  to  invite  my   readers   to   give   their 

^^1  attention   to  the   peculiar  features  which  were   cbarao- 

^^H  teristic    not    of    French    but    of    German    literature    at 

^^H  the  end    of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 

^^^H  nineteenth  century. 
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The  centre  of  philosophical  thought  during  the  first 
half  of.  the  nineteenth  century  lay  as  much  in  Germany 
as  the  centre  of  scientific  thought  lay,  somewhat  earlier, 
in  France.  It  is  true  that  in  both  cases,  if  we  trace 
the  movement  a  little  further  back,  we  come  upon  the 
powerful  influences  of  English  thought.  Newton  can 
be  considered  as  marking  the  beginning  of  the  modem 
era  of  scientific  thought;  Locke  can  be  looked  upon 
as  having  infused  into  philosophic  thought  much  of 
its  modem  spirit.  But  though  this  must  be  conceded 
to  a  large  extent,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that 
the  scientific  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century  for 
a  long  time  received  its  special  colouring  through 
the  influence  of  the  French  mathematicians  and 
naturalists,  with  Laplace  and  Cuvier  as  their  most 
illustrious  representatives ;  while  philosophical  thought 
for  a  long  time  received  its  specific  colouring  from 
the  idealistic  movement  which  began  with  Kant  and 
culminated  in  H^eL  And  although  it  was  again 
the  specific  influence  of  English  thought  which  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  diverted 
alike  scientific  and  philosophical  thought  from  the 
channels  in  which  they  ran  during  the  first  half 
of  the  century,  we  have  only  very  partially  emanci- 
pated ourselves  from  the  overwhelming  influence  which 
the  conceptions  of  the  idealistic  school  of  German 
philosophy  have  had  upon  the  deeper  philosophical 
thought  of  all  three  nations  alike.  The  features 
peculiar  to  that  period  are  still  strongly  marked  on 
the  philosophical  countenance  of  the  age:  neither  the 
lights  nor  the  shadows    thrown    by    the  great  lumin- 
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aries  which  appeared  on  the  philosophical  horizon  of 
Gennany  a  century  ago  have  as  yet  died  away. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  the  second  part  of  this  work 
to  trace  in  more  detail  this  powerful  influence,  to  define 
more  clearly  wherein  it  consisted,  and  to  discover  to 
what  extent  it  still  survives  or  is  mingled  with  other 
influences,  among  which  that  which  we  have  studied 
exclusively  in  the  first  part  of  this  history  will  prove 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  important. 
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Academy  of   St   Petersburg   founded,  Altmann,  theory  of  "biobla8ts,"ii.  427, 

i.  100.  444. 

Academy  of  Vienna  founded,  i.  100.  America,  influence   of,    only   touched 

Academy,  Paris,  organisation  and  co-  upon,  i.  14 ;  declaration  of  Independ- 

operation  of  members  of,  i.  99.  ence,  79. 

Achenbach,  i.  165.  Amici,  embryological  studies,  ii.  227 ; 

Achenwall,  Gottfried,  the  "father"  of  improvements   in   microscope,   228; 

statistics,  ii.  555.  230,  261. 

Acland,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke,  'Chemistry  Ampere,  A.  M.,  on  electro-ma^etism, 

of  Farming,'  i.  284.  i.  92 ;  "mechanical  theory  of  gases," 

Acoustics,  ii.  12,  485.  310 ;  313 ;  electric  currents,  847,  867 ; 
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develops  astronomical  view  of  na- 
ture, 366;  368,  370,  371;  import- 
ance of  his  discoveries,  372 ;  chem- 
ical discovery  of,  408 ;  Avogadro's 
hypothesis,  427  ;  '  Essai  sur  la  Phil- 
osophic des  Sciences,*  ii.  5,  205 ; 
requested  Fresnel  to  write  his 
*  M^moire  sur  la  Diffraction,'  25 ;  sug- 
gested transverse  vibrations  to  explain 
polarisation  of  light,  26  ;  conation  of 
wave  surface,  42 ;  Lord  Ivelvin  on 
electro-magnetic  theory  of,  73 ;  re- 
ferred to,  78 ;  electrical  formulae  of, 
79  ;  researches  of,  92  ;  theory  of,  143 ; 
193,  698 ;  on  oscillating  functions, 
706,  742. 
Amyntas,  King  of  Macedonia,  ii.  207. 
Anabolism,  ii.  395,  442. 
Analogies,  studies  of,  ii.  250  ;  physical, 

Klein  on,  701. 
Ahalytical  Society  of  Cambridge,  i.  271. 
Anchersen,  J.  P.,  statistics,  ii.  579. 
Andrews,  Thomas,  ''critical  tempera- 
ture "  of  gases,  i.  316 ;  experimental 
work  of,  ii.  161 ;  'Scientific  Papers' 
of,  162 ;  164. 
Angle,  trisection  of  the,  ii.  124. 
Angstrom,  spectrum  analysis,  ii.  278. 
Anhalt  -  Dessau,    Princess    of,    letters 

from  Euler  to,  ii.  7. 
Anharmonic  ratio,  ii.  718. 
Anilin  colours,  discovery  of,  i.  92. 
'Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,' 

i.  236,  ii.  25,  54. 
Anthropology,  ii.  497. 
Apologetic   literature   in  England,  ii. 

324. 
Appelt,  i.  209. 

Arago,  letter  from  Young  to,  i.  230 ; 
'  Annales  de  Chimie  et  ae  Physique,' 
236;  and  Fresnel,  241;  ^loges  of, 
279 ;  his  appreciation  of  the  labours 
of  Fresnel,  li.  21  ;  views  on  "sided- 
ness  "  of  rays  of  light,  24  ;  requested 
Fresnel  to  write  his  '  M^moire  sur  la 
Diffraction,'  25 ;  never  accepted  theory 
of  transverse  vibrations,  26 ;  visit  to 
England,  27;  property  of  polarised 
light,  28  ;  Eloge  on  Camot  tne  elder, 
m  ;  506. 
"Arbeitskraft,"  term  used  by  Helm- 

holtz,  ii.  140. 
Archimedes  quoted,  ii.  876. 
Arfvedson,  chemist,  i.  188. 
Argand,  geometrical  representation  of 
imaginary  c[uantities,  i.  184 ;  on  im- 
aginaries,  ii.  653. 
Argon  discovered,  i.  423. 
Aristotle,  constructive  system  of,  i.  75 ; 


his  works  models  of  scientific  re- 
search, 95 ;  120 ;  philosophy  in 
English  universities  represented  by, 
254  ;  views  of  Heraclitus,  ii.  3 ;  4, 
207 ;  analogies  of  nature,  255,  349 ; 
grammar  and  logic,  529. 
Arithmetic,  fundamental    laws    of,  ii. 

654 ;  703. 
Arithmetising  tendency,  Klein  and  P. 
Du  Bois-Reymond  on,  ii.  738  et  seq, 
Armstrong,   Lord,  hydro  -  electric  ma- 
chine :  electrical  discharge,  ii.  191. 
Arnold,  Matthew,  introduced  new  words 
into  English,  i.  22 ;  on  German  cul- 
ture, 22o ;  '  Literary  Influence  of  Aca- 
demies,' 298. 
Aronhold  on  invariants,  ii.  684. 
Arrhenius,  Svante,  theory  of  electro- 
lytes, ii.  159,  165. 
Art,  German,  not  patronised  by  royalty, 

i.  157. 
Arundel  collection  of  antiquities,  i.  295. 
Ascherson, '  Deutscher  Universitats-Kal- 

ender,  i.  161. 
Association,  British,  founded,  i.  42. 
Astronomical  view  of  nature :  cosmical, 
molar,    and    molecular    phenomena, 
i.   348 ;  developed   by  Ampere  and 
Weber,  366 ;  opposition  to,  881 ;  in- 
sufficiency of,  ii.  96. 
'  Athenaeum '  of  Schlegel,  i.  84. 
Athens    under    Pericles,    i.    67 ;    the 

schools  of,  74. 
Atom  and  molecule,  i.   432 ;    size  of, 

437. 
Atomic  theory  (see  Dalton).  i.  385  ;  two 
aspects  of,  415  ;  development  of,  431 ; 
accepted,  437  ;  crystallographic  laws, 
analogy  between,   444  ;  linkage,  449 ; 
defects  and  insufficiency  of,  451 ;  ii. 
574. 
Atomic  view  of  nature,  i.  882 ;  criti- 
cisms of,   455 ;    insufficiency  of,    ii. 
96  ;  recent  triumphs  of,  188. 
Atomism,  ii.  465. 
Atoms,  geometrical  arrangement  of,  i. 

441. 
Attraction,  ii.  465. 
Attraction  and  repulsion,  i.  342. 
Attraction  of  ellipsoids,  ii.  670. 
Aubuisson,  d',  ii.  294. 
Aucoc,  L6on,  'L'Institut  de  France,'  i. 

90,  127,  148,  149. 
Auerbach,  modem   era  in   history  of 

fertilisation,  ii.  227. 
Autenrieth,  ii.  849. 

"Availability,"  idea  of,  introduced  by 
Carnot,  ii.  119  ;  697.  See  also  Kelvin, 
Lord. 
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Averages,  doctrine  of,  i.  440 ;  ii.  561.  Balbi,  ii.  579. 

Avogadro,     "mechanical     theory     of  Balfour,     Francis    M.,    organic    mor- 

gases,"  i.  310;  313;  law  of,  415,  ii.  phology,  ii.  214;  349. 

165,  592;  hypothesis  of,  i.  427  ;  428  ;  Ball,  Sir  R.  S.,  'Gravitation,'  i.  320; 

hypothesis   of,  revived    by    Canniz-  memoir  of  Helmholtz,   ii.   63 ;    geo- 

zaro,  445.  metrical  mechanics,  101 ;  his  theory 

of    screws,     655 ;     on     Grassmann, 

Babbage,   Charles,  i.  18  ;    *  Decline  of  656 ;    on  generalised  notion  of  dis- 

Science  in  England,*  127  ;  history  of  tance,  718. 

his  calculating  engine,  248 ;    educa-  Ball,   W.   Rouse,    *  A  History   of  the 


tional  movement  begun  by,  261 
formed  the  Analytical  Society,  271 
criticisms  of  science  in  Britain,  233 
236;    Prof.    Moll's    reply    to,    ib 


Study  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge,' 
i.  275,  321 ;  history  of  mathematics, 
ii.  680. 
Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  i.  83,  155  ;  travels 


English  replies  to,  238  ;  not  a  univer-  of,  ii.  247. 

sity  man,  239  ;  ii.  327.  Barenbach,  '  Herder  als  Vorganger  Dar- 

Babeuf,  co-operation,  ii.  566.  wins,'  ii.  533. 

Bacharach,  History  of  Potential  Theory,  .Barensprung,    von,    medical  thermom- 

ii.  698  ;  on  Klein's  Tract,  699.  etry,  ii.  389. 

Bacon,   Lord,    his     influence    on    the  Barere,  foundation  of  Ecoles  normales 

Encyclopedists,  i.   34  ;  his  interpre-  proposed,  &c.,  i.  112. 

tation  of  the  word  "science,"  90;  Barlow,  not  member  of  any  university, 

unscientific,    93 ;    his    philosophical  i.  239. 

status,   94,  311  ;  and  Newton  com-  Barry,  Martin,  embryological  observa- 

pared,  96 ;  influence  in  new  Univer-  tions,  ii.  227,  228. 

sity  of  Halle,  160 ;  215 ;  schemes  of,  re-  Bartels,  friend  of  Gauss,  ii.  653. 

alisedbythe  *Encyclopedie,'&c.,  250;  Barthez,  vitalist,  i.  126. 

appreciated  educational  work  of  the  Barycentric    Calculus    of    Mobius,   ii. 

"  Order  of  Jesus,"  256  ;  Harvey,  and  655,  681. 

Napier,  282  ;  on  the  study  of  natural  Basedow,  "  philanthropinism,"  i.  166  ; 

phenomena,  285  ;    311  ;   his  philos-  educational  work  of,  256  ;  257 ;  Was 

ophy,  385 ;  system  of  philosophy,  ii.  inspired  by  Rousseau,  259. 

205,   344;  "  method  of   instances,"  Bates,  H.  W.,  "mimicry,"  ii.  339. 

557.  Bateson,   William,   'Materials  for  the 

Bacon.  Roger,  i.  249,  403.  Study  of  Variations,'  ii.  364  ;  study 

Baconian  philosophy,  decay  of,  i.  306.  of  variation,   614  ;    622  ;    and    Karl 

Baden-Powell,   radiant    heat,   ii.   105  ;  Pearson,   623  ;    agrees   with  Huxley 

apologetic  writings,  327.  against  Darwin,  623. 

Baer,  Karl  Ernst  von,  his  opinion  on  Bathybius,  ii.  388. 

the    Naturphilosophie^  i.   207  ;    em-  Bauer,  G.,  on  Otto  Hesse,  ii.  677. 

bryologist,  ii.  278  ;  his  labours,  299 ;  Baumes,  J.  P.  T.,  'Kssai  d'un  syst^me 

quoted,  307,  417 ;  Lamarck  and,  316  €^  chimique  de  la  science  de  I'homme,' 

aeq.  ;  Huxley  on,  322 ;  genetic  view  ii.  390. 

in    embryology,   330 ;    341 ;    law  of  Baumgartner,    i.    44 ;    printed  Mohr's 

biogenesis,  349  ;  and  Schelling,  354  ;  *  Ueber  die  Natur  der  Warme,'  ii.  107. 

idea  of  life,  409  ;   embryological  re-  Baumhauer,  ii.  565. 

searches,  418;  on  "diffusion  of  life,"  Baur,  ii.  109. 

451;   "organicism,"  455;  467,   533,  Bavaria,   Elector  of,  and  Count  Rom- 

607.  ford,  i.  248. 

Bagehot,  Walter,  quoted,  ii.  558.  Bayes,  ii.  572. 

Bailie,      Matthew,      English     medical  Bayle,  value  of  work  of,  i.  93  ;  followed 

science,  i.  208.  Newton,  96 ;  French  medical  science, 

Bailly  guillotined,  i.  147.  208. 

Baily  on    Greenwich   Observatory  and  Bayne,  Peter,  *  Life  and  Letters  of  Hugh 

the  Rev.  J.  Flamsteed,  i.  98.  MUler,'  i.  2^8. 

Bain,  '  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect.'  il.  Beaumont,  Elie  de,  doctrine  of  descent, 

511;  512 :  on  psychology,  527  ;  608.  u.  322. 

Baker,  H.  F.,  on  differential  equations,  Becker,  G.  F.,  on  Kant's  theory,  ii. 

ii.  692.  282  ;  284. 


B<hUod,  Prof.,  '  Memorial  Lecture '  an 

Lothu'  Meyer,  i.  427. 
B«er,  phvsiofl,   L   44 ;    '  Einleltiuig   tn 

die  ElektroaMtik,'  IL  73. 
Betl,  HetiTj,  buiItthe"Comst,"l,  303. 
Bell,  JobD,  i.  £93. 
Bell,  Sir  Charlei,  discovery  of  the  two 

kind,  of  narveii,  i.  1B3,  282,  283;  ii. 

481  ;  phyBJDlDgic&l  diacoierj  °f,  230; 

uid  Oerman  uuiVBTsitirs,  i.  251 ;   or 

Bdinbni^ta  Uuiiexoit;,  27S ;  Bridge- 

watet  'n^tise,  iL  32&;  experimeutal 

physiology,  3fi4  ;   '  Anatomy  of  E«- 

premion,  ''77- 
Bell,  Sir  Lowthiui,  phoaphonui  as  fer- 

tiliMT,  L  SS. 
Bdtnuni,   the  pwudosphere,  iL   635  ; 

■upnleineiits  Riemnnn'e  work,  713 ; 

717. 


Beneden,  Van,  ms  rertillsation.  ii.  2S7  ; 
dist'overy  of,  448. 

Beneke,  piychologiat,  inHoeneed  by 
aohool  of  Frlea,  i.  SIX);  "fBCnlty- 
psychology,"  ii.  48fi ;  introspectire 
method,  fi27. 

Benfey,  Theodor,  '  Oeschichte  der 
Spisuhwigseiuchaft,'  ii.  246,  537. 

Benthun,  Jeremy,  scbool  of,  i.  64. 

Beotley,  Richard,  i.  169 ;  iuSuence  of, 
on  GsrmEui  thonght  and  lileratnre, 
212;  wrviaea  to  clasaioal  learning 
and  criticism,  222  ;  his  theories,  261 ; 
Newton's  phllMOphy  and  atheiam, 
S37  :  Newton's  lutter  to,  840. 

Bonnnann,  i,  117  ;  forerunner  of  Ber- 
zeliUB,  SBl-  doctrine  of  obemical 
alBiiltles,  392  ;  theory  of  chemical 
afllnity,  453 ;  chemical  theory  of,  ii. 
176. 

Berkeley,  and  Hume,  I.  47 ;  '  Theory  of 
VisioD,'  ii  472;  apace  pureeption, 
G04 ;  genetic  view,  G06 ;  psycho- 
pbysical  view,  531. 

Berlin  Academy,  language,  ii.  536. 

Berlin,  foundation  of  UnlTsnity  of,  i. 
38. 

Berlin  school  Of  DiatbematlcianB,  i).  683. 

Barnard,  OUade,  "Asaociation  Fran- 
eaise,"  1.  293;  on  identity  of  Animal 
and  VegeUhle  Morphology,  ii.  219 ; 
quoted,  «23,  410;  •  Phtnominesde  la 
Vie'  qnotad,  2S4,  239,  370,  438;  Da 
Bhunnlle,  247 1  '  La  Science  EipM- 


385,  386  ;  i^bange  of  ideai 
echooU  of  Paris,  396;  406,  40B ; 
'Rapport,'  419;  " organisation  et 
d^sorgantaation,"  421  ;  '  Rapport ' 
quoted,  426 ;  429 ;  echool  ol,  431  ; 
tbe  ''internij  medinm,"  432  ;  chem- 
istry of  the  living  Iwiug,  433 ;  Bchool 
of  "organiciats,*  436;  ratimtJt  of 
tha  mental  praceae,  441;  442;  "or- 
ganlcisme,"  155,467,  481,  504,  549; 
quoted  by  Darwin.  610. 
Bernard,  Thomas,  associated  with  Rant' 
ford's  phllBathropic  echemea,  i.  249. 


r,  314  :  DQ  gravitation,  quoted, 
351;  ■Hydrodynamica'  (the  Idnetii: 
theory  of  gaseaj,  433  ;  motion  of  par- 
ticles   of   gaseous    matter,    434 ;   on 
Euler's  theory  of  the  continuity  ot  tiie 
ether,    ii.    S ;    psycbophysica,    474 ; 
572,  590,  69*. 
Bemonlli,  James,  took  np  the  calculos, 
i.    101  ;  the  theory  of  prohabilitieB, 
130  ;  ii.  569  ;  '  De  Arte  canjectuuii,' 
570 ;  572 ;  theory  of  error,  S75 ;  doc- 
trine of  chances,  678. 
Beraoulli,  John,  tnok  up  tbe  calanlo^ 
1.  101 ;  the  conwrvntiou  of  energy, 
ii.  89. 
Bemstorff,  Minister  von,  i.  158. 
Berry,  A.,  '  History  of  Astronomy,"  iL 

283,  357,  382. 
Barthalot  quoted  on  cryslallograpby.  1. 
117;  'La  Synthise  chimlqne'  «8; 
'  Cbimle  organiqne  fondle  sur  la  Byn- 
tbi^se,'454;  '  la  Synthtae  cbimiqne " 
quoted,  455,  457  ;  a  fonadsr  of  physt- 
cal  chemistry,  ii.  152;  third  law  in 
thermo  •  cbeouistTy,  157 ;  chemical 
affinity,  171,  177;  quoted,  361; 
chemiatry  of  organic  compounds,  425, 
Berthollet  iaaned  '  Annales  de  Chimie,' 
i,  41  ;  '  Easai  de  Statinue  chimlqae,' 
S3,  116  ;  ehemiatiT  at  the  Ecole  noi^ 
main,  112;  practical  diseoverieB  of, 
147 ;  gunpowder,  iron,  steel,  148  ; 
162,  200  -  cbemical  saturation,  S47 ; 
inHoeneed  by  Laplace,  330 ;  ohoD- 
ical  equilibrium,  382  ;  quoted,  416  ; 
heat  a  material  subsiance,  43S ; 
theory  of  chemical  affinity,  452  ;  it 
ISl;  law  of  mass-action,  157;  (see 
Ostwald),  176. 
Bertholon  quoted,  i,  327. 
Bertio,  M.,  '  Kapport  sur  le  Progria 
de  la  Therm odynamlqne  en  France," 
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Bertrand,  Joseph,  quoted,  i.  121,  184 ; 
*Calcul  des  Probabilit^s,'  324;  his 
'Calcul  diff^rentiel'  referred  to,  ii. 
646. 

Berzelius,  Reports,  i.  42 ;  chemistry,  44 ; 
discoveries  published,  83  ;  services  to 
chemistry  of,  188  ;  biographical,  189  ; 
*  Jahresbericht,'  190;  organic  analy- 
sis, 190 ;  191  ;  influence  on  German 
science,  208 ;  mechanical  view  in  bi- 
ology, 219  ;  220,  238  ;  experimentally 
proved  Dalton's  atomic  theory,  246; 
and  Faraday,  365 ;  electrical  action 
in  chemical  processes,  366 ;  chemical 
combinations,  396 ;  elaborated  Dal- 
ton's theory,  399 ;  400 ;  disproves 
Front's  hypothesis,  402  ;  403  ;  electro- 
chemical theory,  404;  organic  chem- 
istry, 407;  409;  "radicle"  theory, 
411  ;  death  of  the  binary  theory,  412 ; 
413,  414 ;  atomic  theory,  416,  417  ; 
426 ;  characteristic  of  hydrogen 
atoms,  430 ;  theories  of  chemical 
affinity,  452  ;  ii.  154 ;  chemical  re- 
search, 159,  403. 

Bessel,  Friedr.  Wilh.,  services  to  as- 
tronomy of,  i.  177 ;  correspondence 
with  Gauss,  185,  ii.  652;  i.  199; 
measurements  of,  322  ;  taught  at 
Konigsberg,  with  Neumann  and  Rich- 
elot,  ii.  54  ;  popular  work  of,  149  ; 
on  Gauss,  636 ;  functions  of,  696. 

Bessel-Sellmeier  hypothesis,  ii.  54. 

Beuth  founded  industrial  schools  in 
Prussia,  i.  166. 

Beverwijck,  i.  282. 

Bewick,  wood  engraver,  *  British  Birds,* 
i.  289. 

Bichat,  works  of,  i.  83 ;  not  among  the 
academicians,  126  ;  biological  labours 
of,  194,  ii.  313 ;  i.  195,  200 ;  morpho- 
logical study  of  natural  objects,  ii. 
^1 ;  the  science  of  biology,  381 ; 
*•  Vitalism,"  383,  384;  38$,  387;  on 
life,  394 ;  doctrine  of  energy,  399 ; 
402 ;  quoted,  406  ;  school  of  ''  organ!- 
cism,"  436 ;  vital  force,  503. 

Billroth,  Prof.,  *  Lehren  und  Lemen  der 
medicininchen  Wissenschaften,'  i.  197; 
198  ;  influence  of  English  science  on 
medical  studies  in  Germany,  208  ; 
quoted  on  services  of  Kant  to  Ger- 
man science,  219. 

Biogenesis,  ii.  451. 

Biology  a  German  science,  i.  193  ;  grew 
out  of  science  and  philosophy  com- 
bined, 216 ;  essential  unity  of  sciences 
of,  not  yet  recognised  in  Germany, 
220 ;  British  contributions  to,  282  ;  ii. 


208,  312;  vagueness  of  theories  of, 
370;  oscillation  of  thought,  374; 
415. 

Biot,  experimental  physics,  i.  44,  200 ; 
fall  of  stones  at  I'Aigle,  328 ;  his  dis- 
covery, 431 ;  opposed  to  undulatory 
theory  of  light,  ii.  16,  21  ;  member 
of  Commission  of  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences  competition,  1819,  25  ; 
"laterality,"  27  ;  influenced  German 
thought,  101 ;  193,  508. 

Biran,  Maine  de,  *  M^moire  sur  I'habl- 
tude,'  i.  83. 

BischoflF,  Theod.,  embryology,  ii.  227 ; 
300  ;  quoted,  381.  387  ;  address  on 
Liebig,  391. 

Bjerknes,  A.,  on  Abel,  i.  184, 185,  ii.  637. 

Black,  Joseph,  discovered  carbonic  acid, 
i.  115  :  on  latent  heat,  229,  399,  ii. 
102 ;  Scottish  university  professor,  L 
272;  and  Lavoisier,  386,  387;  39l, 
400  ;  formulae  of,  436  ;  biographical, 
ii.  102  ;  attitude  to  science  that  of  a 
medical  man,  lo3. 

*  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine  ' 
published,  i.  273. 

Blair,  Hugh,  i.  273. 

Blennerhasset,  Lady,  on  De  Stael,  i.  17. 

Block,  statistics,  ii.  557,  563 ;  quoted, 
561,  566 ;  *  Statistique  morale,^  579. 

Blomstrand,  'Die  Chemie der  Jetztzeit/ 
i.  430. 

Blumenbach  of  Gottingen  University, 
i.  165,  194,  iL  247;  fossil  collec- 
tions, 248  ;  influences  Herder,  532. 

Bockh,  science  for  its  own  sake,  i.  211 ; 
212 ;  classical  learning  of,  222 ; 
*  Logos  epitaphios '  on  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt  quoted,  263. 

Bode's  law,  i.  422. 

Bodenhausen,  i.  104. 

Bodenstedt,  '  Mirza  Schaffy,'  i.  213. 

Boehmer,  Dr  Heinrich,  'Gesch.  d. 
Entwick.  d.  Naturwissenschaftlichen 
Weltanschauung  in  Deutschland,'  ii. 
531. 

Boerhaave,  i.  144,  175 ;  and  the  medi- 
cal schools  of  Germany,  208  ;  268 ; 
atoms  and  inasstdce,  398 ;  epigenesis, 
ii.  298. 

Bohmer,  "libertas  docendi,"  1.  164. 

Bohn,  ii.  107. 

Bohnenberger's  gyroscopic  instrument, 
iL  61. 

Boileau  referred  to  by  Voltaire,  i.  105. 

Boltzmann,  Ludwig,  lectures  on  Max- 
well's theories,  i.  251 ;  quoted,  ii.  90 ; 
176,  186,  188,  595;  "availability," 
697. 
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Bolyai,  i.  161 ;  a  pupil  of  GraoBS,  181 ;  Brandt,  Sebastian,  i.  163. 

father  and  son,  and  Gauss,  ii.  652;  Braun,  Alex.,  spiral  theory,  ii.  223;  268; 

710,  718.  quoted,  M9. 

Bolzano,     Bemhard,     on    undulatory  Bravais,   'Etudes  crystallographiqnes,' 

theory  of  light,  ii.  10  ;  on  the  infinite  1.  443. 

and  convergencv,  '709  ;  and  Cauchy  Br^,  educationalist,  on  Rousseau,  i. 

compared,  ib,;  Stolz  on,  ib,  259  ;  260. 

Bomare,   Valmont  de,    first  course  of  Brewster,  Sir  D.,   'life   of   Newton,' 

natural  history  at  Paris,  i.  106.  L  98,  321,  842 ;  experiments  of,  230 


Bonald,  De,  on  origin  of  language,  L  23.  quoted   on  foundation  of  suggested 

Bond,  Dr,  ii.  565.  **  British    Association,"   238 ;   never 

Bonnet,   Charles,  regular  arrangement  adopted    theories    of   Young,    244 ; 

of    leaves,    ii    223 ;    '  Echelle    des  Scottish   university   professor.    272 ; 

Stres,'    238;     "evolutionist,"     278;  opposed   to    undulatory   theory    of 

279 ;  epigenesis,  298 ;  322,  519.  light,  ii.  16  ;  letter  from  Young,  27  ; 

Bonnet,  Ossian,  ii.  704.  theory  of  undulations,  37 ;   experi- 

Boole,  George,  neglect  of,  in  England,  mental  work  of,   45 ;    adherence  to 

i.  247 ;  272 ;  and  modem  school  of  projectile  theory,  46 ;  observed  the 

mathematics,  ii.  676 ;  Stanley  Jevons  phenomenon  of  fluorescence,  52  ;  245  ; 

on,  684.  criticism    of   'Vestiges,'    319;   482; 

,  language,  ii.  540,  542.  stereoscope,  506. 


Borda,  i.  113,  148.  Brianchon,  ii.  660. 

Bordeu,  vitalist,  i.  126  ;  vital  force,  ii.  Bridgewater  Treatises,  ii.  324. 

503.   ,  Brig^,  Henry,  '  Logarithmorum  Chilias 

Borel,  Emil,  his  lectures,  iL  704.  pnma,'  i.  269. 

Borelli,     medicine    in    alliance     with  Bright,  i.  272. 

physics,  i.  126.  BriU  and  Nother, 'Theory  of  Functions,* 

Boscovich,  Roger,  theories  of  molecular  i.  308 :    '  Bericht '  quoted,  ii.    657  ; 

attraction    and    repulsion,    i.    357 ;  700,  701. 

metaphysical  theorist,  371 ;  416  ;  on  Brioschi  and  invariants,  ii.  685. 

the  nature  of  matter,  419 ;  applica-  Brisseau,    a    pioneer   of   the    cellular 

tion  of  theory  of  gravitation  to  mole-  theory,  ii.  262. 

cular  physics,  ii.  28  ;  gravitation  as  a  British  Association,  i.  42,  236  ;  founded, 

general  physical  theory,  351.  89,  238  ;  suggested  by  Brewster,  ib,  ; 

BoKsut,  i.  107.  successful  work  of,  *239 ;  Sir  Charles 

Bougainville,  pupil  of  the  Ecole  nor-  Lyell  on,  240  ;  reports,  ii.  54  ;  55,  58, 

male,  i.  112;  113.  73  ;  meeting,  163. 

Boiiillier,    M.,    quoted,    i.    107,    108 ;  '  British  Quarterly  Review '  quoted  on 

'Eloges  de  Fontenelle,'  135.  the  two  older  universities,  i.  254. 

Boulton,    use   of    the    term     "horse-  Brix,  Walter,  ii.  734. 

power,"  ii.  99.  Broca,  speech,  ii.  478,  479,  539. 

Boussinesq  quoted  on  transmission  of  Brockhaus,  'Conversations-Lexicon,'  i. 

vibrations    of   ether    to    ponderable  273. 

bodies,  ii.  54.  Brodie,  ii.  362. 

Boussingault,    agricultural    chemistry,  Brougniart  (see  Cuvier),  associated  with 

ii.    393 ;  406 ;   bacteriological  work,  Cuvier  in    palfleontological  work,   i. 

415  ;  quoted,  441.  139  ;  excavations,  ii.  248  ;  exploration 

Bowen,  criticism  of  '  Vestiges,*  ii,  319.  of  Paris  basin,  294. 

Boyle  Lectures,  Bentley's,  i.  169.  Bronn,     translation     of     *  Origin     of 

Boyle,  Hon.  Robert,  Newton  to,  i.  342 ;  Species,*  ii.  322. 

and  Lavoisier,  386 ;  atoms  and  nuus-  Brougham,   Lord,   unfair   criticism    of 

uUBj    398  ;    law   of  pressures,    425  ;  Yoiing,  i.  244  ;  '  Edinburgh  Review,* 

427  ;  law  of,  429 ;  ii.  .592.  273  ;  on  Dr  Young,  ii.  9,  19. 

Boys,  Prof.,  determination  of  force  of  Broussais,   French  medical  science,   i. 

gravitation,  i.  320.  208 ;  phrenology,  ii.  477. 

Bradley,  i.  158 ;  observations  of,  utilised  Brown,   Crum,   and    Tait,   Memoir   of 

by  Bessel,   177;  238;  aberration  of  Thomas  Andrews,  ii.  162;  on  Sainte 

light,  ii.  10  ;  astronomical  aberration,  Claire    Deville    and    "dissociation," 

194.  163 ;  438. 
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r  Brown,  John,  i.  126.  Burkhardt,  H.,  on  Ruffini,  ii.  688 ;  on 

Brown,  Robert,  used  the  term  **  cell,"  i.  Riemann,  698,  700. 

195 ;  scientitio  pablications  of,  230 ;  Burnet,  Thomas,  i.  283. 

not  member  of  any  university,  238 ;  Burnett,  James.     See  Lord  Monboddo. 

discovery  of  the  cell  nucleus,  ii.  264 ;  Bums,  healthy  spirit  of,   i.  78  :  212, 

338.  285. 

; Brown,  Thomas,  'Cause  and  Eflfect,'  i.  Burnside,  his  'Theory  of  Groups,'  it 

84  ;  ii.  511.  691. 

Browning,  maturer  thought  of,  i.  76.  Butler,  philosophy  in  English  universi- 

Brlicke,  i.  198  ;  protoplasmic  theory,  ii  ties  represented  by,  i.  254  ;  apologetic 

443  ;  language,  538.  writings  of,  ii.  325. 

Bruhns,   'Life  of  A.   von  Humboldt,'  Biitsohli,  on  fertilisation,  ii.  227  ;  foam 

i.  238,  ii.  225,  253,  475.  theory,    427  ;     '  Mechanismus    und 

Bruno,   animation    of  all    matter,    ii.  Vitalismus,'  463. 

369.  Buys  Ballot   and    Boscovich's  theory, 

Brunswick,  history  of,  ii.  280.  i.  359 ;  Doppler's  principle  proved  in 

Bryan,  Prof.,  second  law   of  thermo-  acoustics,  ii.  49. 

dynamics,  ii.  176  ;  595.  Byron,  revolutionary  spirit  of,  i.  78. 
Bryce,  James,  quoted  on  German  uni> 

versities,  i.  159.  Cabanis,  alliance  with  medicine,  i.  126  : 

Buache,  geography  at  the  £cole  nor-  127 ;   '  Revolutions  de  la  Medecine, 

male,  i.  112  ;  113.  135;   152;  'Rapports    du    Physique 

Bucb,  von,  on  descent,  ii.  330.  et  du  Moral  de  I'Homme,'  ii.   469 ; 

rBuchner,  L.,  materialism,  i.  60 ;  'Kraft  his  simile,  470,  503  ;  science  of  roan, 

und  Stoff,'  ii.  320 ;  323.  471 ;   language    and  grammar,   530 ; 

Buckland,  Wm.,  i.  106;  palsoontologi-  532. 

cal  work  of,  139  ;  ii.  325.  Csesalpinus,  arrangement  of  leaves  of 

Buckle     quoted,     i.     114 ;    statistical  plants,  ii.  223. 

method,  124  ;  philosophy  of.  ii.  346 ;  Caesar,  Napoleon  compared  with.  i.  153. 

statistics,  584,  599 ;  607,  608.  Csesium  found  by  Rirchhoff  and  Bun- 

Buee  on  imaginaries,  ii.  653.  sen,  ii.  49. 

Bulfon,  importance  in  French  literature  Cailletet,  condensation   of   permanent 

of,  i.  105  ;  283 ;  influence  of,  on  the  gases,  i.  316. 

study  of  nature,  106 ;  at  the  Jardin  Caloric,  ii.  154. 

•     des  Plantes,  107  ;   philosophical  in-  Calvin,  direct  influence  of,  on  Scotland, 

fluence   of.    111 ;    113  ;   discouraged  i.  253 ;  educational  work  of,  255. 

views  of  Linnseus  in  France,   117 ;  '  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal,'  L 

119,   131;  natural  history  of,   126;  41. 

137,    142;    'Theorie    de   la   Terre,'  Campbell  and  Gamett,  '  Life  of  Clerk- 

144  ;  288  ;  against  Clairault's  attempt  Maxwell,'  ii.  599. 

to  correct  gravitation  formula,  334;  Campbell,  H.  J.,  translation  of  Hert- 

classification  of   natural  objects,  ii.  wig's 'The  Cell,' ii.  265. 

22,1  ;  232 ;  analogies  of  nature,  255 ;  Campe,  edition  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe,' 

'EpoQues  de  la  Nature,'  277,   309;  i.  256 ;  ii.  324. 

322;  ''organic  molecules,'  454,  610;  Camper,  ii.  247;  collection  of  fossils, 

455  ;  influences  Herder,  532 ;  613.  248  ;   physiognomy,   477 ;    influences 

Bunge,       '  Physiological      Chemistry '  Herder,  532. 

quoted,  ii.  378,  425,  426,  434.  Cannizzaro  showed  the  value  of  Avo- 

Bunsen,  Baron  von,  relative  merits  of  gadro's  hypothesis,  i.  427,  445. 

Young    and    ChampoUion,    i.    244;  Canton,  M.,nistory  of  mathematics,  ii. 

'  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,'  632  ;  quoted,  633  ;  634,  680. 

245.  Cantor,  G.,  on  theory  of  probabilities, 

Bunsen,   R.  W.  von,   i.   412 ;   caesium  i.  122 ;    ii.  630 ;    a  new  chapter  in 

and    rubidium,    ii.    49  ;     spectrum  mathematics,  634  ;  734 ;  on  the  trans- 
analysis,  57.  finite,  735,  737. 
Burali  Forti,  ii.  656.  Capillary  action,  i.  356. 
Burbury,  ii.  595.  Carbon  tetrahedron,  the,  i.  450. 
Burckhardt,  J.  K.,  calculates  orbit  of  Carlyle,  influence  of,  on  English  style 

Ceres,  i.  182 ;  lunar  theory,  329.  and   language,  i.  22 ;   first  to  give 
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specific  meaning  to  the  word  Thought,  not  member  of  any  university,  288 
26;  *Life  of  Schiller,'  134;  171;  important  papers  of,  lost,  277 
quoted,  ii.  520 ;  528,  531,  608.  measurement    of    gravitation,    320 

Camot,  Hippolyte,  Sadi  Camot's  *  Pniss-  measurements  of,  343  ;  founded  exact 
ance  Motrice,'  ii.  118 ;  referred  to,  science  of  electricity,  347 ;  discoveries 
130.  of,    354;    researches   of,   363;    and 

Camot,  L.  N.  M.,  on  correlation,  ii.  Lavoisier,  386,  387;  391,  8d3; 
100,  138,  658 ;  Chasles  on,  ib.  chemical  equivalents,  418  ;  ii.  70. 

Camot,  Sadi,  valuable  researches  utilised  Cavendish  Society,  i.  43. 

by  Helmholtz,  Thomson,  and  Joule,  Cayley,  Arthur,  and  Plucker,  L  242 ; 
i.  201 ;  absolute  scale  of  temperature,  developed  theories  of  Boole,  247  ; 
315;  the  steam-engine,  331;  mech-  doctrine  of  '' invariants,"  ii.  140; 
anical  theory  of  heat,  ii.  105;  prac-  on  mathematics,  631;  on  ''Curve," 
tical  character  of  his  labours,  117 ;        *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  641 ;  on 

*  Puissance  Motrice  *  quoted,  118,  "  deficiency,"  ib.;  on  extended  sys- 
122 ;  analogy  between  now  of  water  tern  of  numbers,  654  ;  670 ;  geometry 
and  of  heat,  122 ;  heat  theories,  and  modem  algebra,  671  ;  676,  684  ; 
123 ;  perpetual  motion,  124,  126 ;  his  great  memoirs  on  Quantics,  684, 
and  Joule,  128  ;  dissipation  of  energy,  686,  691;  on  functions,  693;  on 
130 ;  first  definite  use  of  new  con-  non-metrical  relations,  713  ;  on  the 
ceptions  of  power  and  work,  137;  "Absolute,"  715;  on  the  "Imagin- 
his  theory  referred  to,  139  ;  second        ary,"  716. 

law  of  thermo-dynamics,  175.  Cell,  autonomy  of,  ii.  395. 

Carocher,  i.  113.  Cellular  theory,  i.  194 ;  ii.  260,  417 ; 
Carpenter,  labours  of  von  Baer,  ii.  302 ;        pathology,  i.  195. 

608.  Celsus,  medical  works  of,  ii.  207. 

Carruthers    quoted    on    Hugh   Miller,  Centralisatiou,  ii.  524. 

i.  288.  Century  does  not  inherit  all  of  the 
Cartesian  physical  philosophy,  i.  433.  past,  i.  56 ;  nineteenth,  the  scientific 
Cams,  C.  J.,  phrenology,  ii.  477.  century,  89. 

Cams,  Victor,  *  Geschichte  der  Zoologie,*  Ceres,  discovery  and  rediscovery  o^  i. 

i.   130,  ii.  213  ;  comparative  anatom-        54,  82  ;  discovery  of,  423. 

ist,  and  the  Naturphilosophie,  i.  207 ;  Challis  and  the  discovery  of  Neptune, 

*  Geschichte  der  Zoologie '  quoted,  ii.        i.  277. 

220,    221,   230,    234,   237,   239,   260,  Chambers,  Robert,  authorship  of  *  Ves- 

265  ;  Goethe,  Oken,  and  the  genetic        tiges,'  ii.  318  ;  320. 

view,  317.  Chambers,  Robert  and  William,  publish 
Cassini,  i.  107,  113;  astronomical  con-        their  Journal,  i.  273. 

stants,  322 ;  the  motion  of  light,  ii.  Chambers's     Encyclopaedia,     "  Ednca- 

10.  tion,"  i.  257  ;  first  published,  273. 

Catabolism,  ii.  395,  442.  ChampoUion,  "hieroglyphics,"  i.  244. 

Cauchy,    Augustin,    mathematics    and  Chances,  science  of,  ii.  568. 

physics,  i.  45;  188;  theories  of  elastic  Chaptal,  practical  discoveries  of,  i.  147. 

forces  in  solid  bodies,  360 ;  properties  Charcot,  language,  ii.  539. 

of  ether,  ii.  31, 33;  theory  of  elasticity,  Charles,    and    Gay  -  Lussac's    law    of 

31,  41 ;  molecular  researches  of,  43 ;        temperatures,  i.  425,  429. 

analytical  method  of,  45  ;  referred  to,  Charles,  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  i.  133. 

54 ;  school  of,  referred  to,  93,  1 00 ;  Charles  II.   built  Greenwich  Observa- 

infiuenced  German  thought,  101 ;  his        tory,  i.  98 ;  ii.  562. 

reforming    influence,   &c.,  636 ;    and  Chasles,  Michel,  quoted  on   Monge,  i. 

Gauss,  637  ;  Abel  on,  t6.;  Combes  on,        114;  synthetic  method  of,   ii.  100; 

i5./  his  memoir  on  definite  integrals,        geometrical  mechanics,  101 ;  his  'Geo- 

639;     Lecendre    on,    ib.  ;    640;    his        metric  superieure'  quote<i,  592,  658 ; 

*  Cours  d  Analyse '  quoted,  647  ;  on  670  ;  infinitely  distant  elements,  671 ; 
Poncelet's  principle,  660 ;  680,  683,  brilliant  writings  of,  673 ;  eclipses 
690;  and  Riemann,  693,  695,  697,  German  mathematicians,  673;  684, 
704,  706  ;  707,  732.  685. 

Cavendish,  discovered  hydrogen,  i.  115  ;  Chatelet,  du,  Madame,  explained  New- 
155 ;  scientific   discoveries   of,  229  ;        ton  to  Voltaire,  i.  106. 
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Chemical    laboratories   established,    L 

188. 
Chemical  symbolism,  i.  417  ;   afSnity, 

neglect  of  the  study  of,  420  ;  theory, 

Kopp  on,  421 ;  and  physical  reason- 
ing contrasted,  424  ;  affinity,  theories 

of,  452 ;  affinity,  ii.  167. 
'  Cberoie,  Gehlen  s  Allgemeines  Journal 

fiir,'  i.  41. 
'  Chemische  Annalen,'  Crell's,  i.  41. 
Chemistry,   a  French  science,  i.   114 ; 

equivalents,  399 ;  organic,  407 ;  Lie- 

big's  definition  of,  4lQ9  ;  substitution, 

ib. ;  "type"  theory,  411 ;  uncertainty 

about  theory  in  middle  of  century. 

413 ;  periodic    law,   422 ;   structural 

and  stereo-chemistry,  447  ;  change  in 

definition  of,  454 ;  ii.  389 ;  change  in 

organic,  393. 
Ch^nier.    Marie  -  Joseph,     Report    on 

French  literature,  i.  149. 
Cherbuliez,  E.,    '  Ueber  einige  physik- 

alische     Arbeiten     Eulers,'    ii.     8 ; 

quoted,  46. 
Cheselden,  space -perception,    ii.  473; 

505. 
Chesterfield's,    Lord,    Letters,    quoted 

from,  i.  105. 
Chevalier,   Aug.,   Galois's  letter  to,  ii. 

686. 
Chevenix,  not  member  of  any  university, 

i.  238. 
Chevreul,    *  Recherches  sur   les  Corps 

gras  d'origine  animale,'  i.  454 ;  ii  406. 
*Chimie,   Annales  de,'  issued  by  Ber- 

thollet,  i.  41. 
**  Chirality  "  discovered  by  Pasteur,  i. 

431 ;  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word, 

ii.  22 ;  437. 
Chladni,    '  Akustik,*  i.  83 ;  theory  of 

elasticity,  ii.  31. 
Chloral  discovered  by  Liebi^,  i.  93. 
Chloroform  discovered  byLiebig,  i.  93. 
Christiansen  and  Kundt,  discovery  of 

anomalous  dispersion  of  wave-motion, 

ii.  53,  54. 
Christie,  not  member  of  any  university, 

i.  239. 
Christison  of  Edinburgh  University,  i. 

272. 
Chronometers,  i.  329. 
Chrystal,  G.,  Plucker,  and  Faraday,  L 

242;   'John  Napier,  Baron  of  Mer- 

chiston,'    quoted,     269;    on    David 

Gregory,  270  ;  "  Magnetism,"  ii.  75. 
Church  on  the  spiral  theory,  ii.  224. 
Cicero,  ii.  523. 
**Cin^matique,"   the  word  introduced 

by  Ampere,  ii.  5. 


Circle,  squaring  of  the,  ii.  124  ;  division 
of  the,  728. 

Clairault  followed  Newton,  i.  96 ;  his 
*Th6orie  de  la  Figure  de  la  Terre,' 
99  ;  referred  to  by  Volteire,  106, 107  ; 
mathematics  made  fashionable  in 
France,  237;  Laplace  and,  319; 
lunar  theory,  329  ;  attempt  to  cor- 
rect Newton's  law,  334 ;  capillary 
attraction,  356,  378. 

Clapeyron,  i.  379  ;  suggested  earlier  re- 
searches of  Clausius  and  Thomson,  ii. 

117  ;    Camot's   '  Puissance   Motrice,* 

118  ;  heat  and  work,  123 ;  biographi- 
cal, ib. 

Clark,  J.  W.,  and  T.  M*K.  Hughes, 
*  Life  and  Letters  of  Adam  Sedgwick,' 
i.  267. 

Clark,  Latimer,  "  Weber  "  unit,  i.  369. 

Clarke,  Newton's  "descriptive  and 
calculating "  philosophy,  i.  337 ;  let- 
ter to  Leibniz  on  gravitation  quoted, 
340. 

Classics,  foreign,  superiority  in  number 
and  quality  of  German  translations 
of,  i.  213. 

Classification,  ii.  231. 

Clausius,  Rudolf,  on  atoms,  i.  313 ; 
"Entropy,"  316,  ii.  169,  181,  184, 
594;  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  i. 
433,  ii.  34,  162 ;  '  Die  mechanische 
Warmetheorie,'  i.  434,  u.  163,  167  ; 
"  on  the  average  mean  path  of  a  par- 
ticle," i.  438 ;  theoretical  thermo- 
dynamics, ii.  62 ;  independence  of 
Mayer's  writings,  97  ;  "work"  and 
"energy,"  115  ;  unifies  the  views  of 
Mayer  and  the  measurements  of 
Joule,  116 ;  "  conservation  of  en- 
ergy," 128  ;  "dissipation  of  energy," 
131  ;  labours  of,  133,  173 ;  researches 
of,  133;  Prof.  Unwin's  account  of 
theories  of,  135 ;  elaboration  of  Joule's 
and  Regnault's  experiments,  137 ; 
physical  view  of  nature,  141 ;  dyna- 
mical theory  of  heat,  148;  dissoci- 
ation, 163;  "free  energy,"  175  ; 
heat,  178 ;  theory  of  probabilities, 
590 ;  thermo-dynamics,  603. 

Clavius  quoted,  ii.  287. 

Clebsch,  A.,  on  Julius  Plucker,  i.  242, 
ii.  75,  76,  677. 

Clifford,  W.  K.,  "axioms  of  geometry," 
i.  352  ;  reliex  action,  ii.  520  ;  "  mind- 
stuff"  theory,  646 ;  criticism  of  Clerk- 
Maxwell,  606,  608,  656 ;  on  Riemann, 
704. 

Cohn,  quoted,  ii.  559. 

Colbert  recognised  the  practical  value 
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OiiUUij;.  iL  107.  ]'.*(«:  iudcfftmctibilitT 

CoitfTidcr*-  inifiiirti-  jiijiioHojiLr  of  Kau: 
Kua  S'-beliiuir  mto  JEjifriifcud.  i.  17  : 
tiehllLv  Kjiint  o'.  7!E  :  '  CizriKtiibi:!. ' 
hA  :  iutlutfij'jt;  ol  iii«ta]ibrKicifc]  utodieii 
uf.  S^l  :  i«"tar4sd  ■:  Kovij  lustitiiticin, 

Coliig*:  (le  Frmxict,  i.  107. 

f  ,*oll-ir»-  et  £':oltr  dt  Chirurgit,  L  107. 

'.'<jllit!uuij  (dee  CuiiitMi;^,  ii.  101. 

C'fliiiiK.  iuv*;iitiOL  of  tb«  cidciiliu>  liv 
Leiiiuiz  comuuuicated  to,  L  101. 

Colour,  li.  4S4  «/  •«</. 

Ccmi^K:,  (xeo.,  |iliriibOiO)rT,  iL  477. 

Coxuliefc,  Fbilli}i«  et  Coli'igxiOD.,  '  ExfKHte 
d«r  in  SitiuitiOL  d**  U  M4*caiiiqD«  m]»- 
]iliqu«'e,'  ii.  101  ;  quot4sd  by  Vftiiion  on 
Ciiu«:by,  ^aSt. 

CoujMiiimioriiil  Hcbool  is  GermuT.  iL 
64:^;  kii^vKih,  Leibuiz,  €71);  Mac- 
Maboij  oxj,  ih. 

CoinbuKtioij,  tbeoTT  of,  L  880. 

fkjiijiuutiitive  ]iriii(:i)>le.  ii.  717. 

Couipavn .  educatioualiHi,  ol  Konmeaa, 
i.  m  200. 

^Ikiiijplex  qnaotity,  iL  C4!{ ;  iuteqnpeta- 
tiou  of,  6Ii:i. 

O.nute.  Au^uKte,  iiliiloBO]iby  of,  L  16, 
<il,  ii.  i0r> :  uib  tbrtxr  Rtages  of 
tbouebt,  i.  78 ;  iKwitivint  tbeory  of, 
>^Ii ;  306  ;  •  Miilosoi.hie  Positive,'  W7, 
30H.  ii.  37,  23i* ;  hcieutilic  trrrore  of, 
i.  310  ;  opi'ONffl  to  uudulatory  tbeory 
of  li^bl,  ii.  37  :  uud  i>f  Blaiurille, 
iJ47.  Jf^j  ;  tbeorv  of  i»n»babiliti(«,  MS, 

0'»K  ;  74k 

O'liitiMii,  failurf  of,  i.  72. 

Coiidaiiiiu«r,  La,  aslrouomical  constants, 
i.  31*2. 

Cond lilac.  '  KnKai  8ur  les  Oripinee  den 
<  ^oiiiiaiHhaii'-t'h  buinaiueK,' i.  144;  ue- 
rlwt  ol,  by  Napoleon,  149;  hiu 
ijrnoraij'-.f  of  jibysiology,  iL  471  ; 
laij^uujrf.  fj.VJ. 

Coii'lorcft,  iuiiK»rtance  in  French  litera- 
ture of.  i.  10r» ;  quotwl,  110;  educa- 
tjotittl  work  of,  11- :  the  tbeorj*  of 
jiroljabilitieK,  T-iO :  alliunt'e  with  medi- 
•-•iu**.  llitJ;  Acadvuiie  det*  St'iences 
iii'ji-ule>>  et  J^olitique^,  145:  suicide  of, 
147;  ne;rlect  of,  by  Najmleon,  149; 
i!iMitj>rviivbeh  educhti«»u  and  inKtnic- 
ti'Mi,  251*.  -JW:  >*tulisticK,  ii.  670,57-^. 

(.''•titlii-t  \h'\^v*-\\  lijf  Kcientific  and  tbe 
I'bilosoj)bical  views,  i.  205. 

Conforuial    representation,   GauKs   and 


IlieniaiiL    ob.    iL    700;   HottDiifiDcr 

Ol..  701. 
CknigrutiuctiL  tbeorv  d  xL  72S  ;  caleuliu 

Ol.  724. 
Courad.  Prof..  *Tb«r  Germmn  UnivBrBi- 

ti«f  ior  tbe  last  Fiftr  Yflov'  i-  15» ; 

aunVbC  OL  Germaxi  ixxiiverBitiea.  160 ; 

'Die  JjentMboL  rzuTenxtfiten,'  197, 

IWs. 
Connng.  Hermmux;.  iitatiffticfi,  L  121,  iL 

uMt :  political  RtaUKtiCfv,  562. 
CouHciouKueK.  ii.  £^16. 
Couitervation  of  iorue,  L  216. 
Countable,  iiifi  inflnexioe  on  paintixig  in 

France.  L  lb. 
CouRtant,  Beni.,  visitE  Germany  with 

lime,  dt  Staei,  L  17. 
Continuity,  of  living  ffuma,  IL  458;  in 

ireonietry,  660. 
ContinuouK.  tbe,  ii.  643. 
Convention,  d<^Tee  on  Academy  td,  i. 

146. 
Convergency  of  series,  iL  646. 
Conybeare,'W.  D.,  report  on  the  pro- 

frnsBv  of  geological  science,  iL  281. 
Cook,  Captain,  L  5:1,  179;  voyages,  iL 

2Jti ;  Von  Baer  on,  304. 
Coojier,  AHtley,  English  medical  acienoe, 

L  2')6  ;  no  connection  with  the  Engliah 

iini  verities,  272 
Co-o]»eration,  iL  566. 
Coiie,  £.  D.,  iL  271 ;  neo-Lamarckxan, 

351. 
CoTHTnicuB,  L  118 ;  precnrsor  of  Ee^o-, 

317:    stimulated    star-gazing,   827; 

astronomical  theory  of,  ii.  IS. 
CorioliK.  St  Venant  quot«>d  on,  L  869; 

] (radical  school  of,  li.  100. 
C'Omu,  *'  AHKOcialion  Fran^aise,**  L  296. 
Correspondence    in    mathematics,     iL 

73€. 
'  Corres{iondenz,  Monatliche,*  Zach'a,  L 

41. 
Corti,  arcades  of,  ii.  372. 
Cosmical  view,  iL  369. 
Cosmos,  genesih  of  the,  ii.  360. 
Cossar  Ewart  on  Jameson,  i.  268. 
•*  Ckist "  as  factor  in  industrj-,  iL  155. 
Coste,  study  of  food  fishes,  ii.  282. 
Cotes.  KtJper,   '  Aestimatio  erromm  in 

mixta  inathesL'  L  324  :  "description 

and  explanation  of  phenomena,'*  837  : 

Kecon<i   edition   of   '  }*rincipia,*  851 ; 

]>reface    to    'Prindpia*    misleading, 

'if.'' 

Cotton.   M.    A.,   "Lc    Pheuomene    de 

Zeemann,"  iL  197. 
Couldinb.    measurements    of,    i.    348, 

362,  368,  369 ;  founded  exact  science 
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of  electricity,  347 ;  torsion  balance, 
360  ;  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
electritied  bodies,  361  ;  370 ;  two- 
fluid  theory  of  electricity,  ib.; 
electro-static  formula  of,  371 ;  Young 
and,  it.  30  ;  modem  view  of  electrictu 
ohenomena,  67 ;  72 ;  referred  to,  78, 
92 ;  laws  of,  79 ;  practical  school  of, 
100;  electrical  theory  of,  153;  the 
atomic  view  of  nature,  188,  191, 
193;  698. 

Counting  and  measuring,  ii.  732. 

Couper,  chemical  researches  of,  i.  447. 

Courcier,  geometrical  work  of,  i.  114. 

Cournot,  testimony  to  work  of  German 
universities,  i.  225. 

Cousin  guillotined,  L  147. 

Cousin,  Victor,  testimony  to  work  of 
German  universities,  i.  225. 

Couturat,  L.,  ii.  734. 

Cowley,  Ode  on  Bacon,  i.  96. 

Cowper,  'The  Task,'  i.  285;  Letters, 
286. 

Cramer,  '  Analyse  des  lignes  courbes/ 
&c.,  ii.  682. 

Crawford,  Dr,  influenced  by  Black's 
lectures,  ii.  102. 

Crell's  *  Chemische  Annalen,'  i.  41. 

Crelle's  'Journal  fiir  die  reine  und 
angewandte  Mathematik,'  i.  41,  186, 
ii.  58;  correspondence  with  Gauss, 
185. 

Cremona,  i.  188 ;  quoted,  ii.  665 ; 
proves  Steiner's  theorems,  681. 

Cntical  methods,  ii.  626. 

Crofton,  M.  W.,  "Probabilities,"  u. 
569. 

Crome,  Prof.,  statistics,  ii.  579. 

Cronsted,  inventor  of  blow-pipe,  i.  117. 

Crookes,  Sir  William,  quoted  on  Prout's 
hypothesis,  i.  403 ;  sodium  vapour 
in  the  sun's  atmosphere,  ii.  48;  ex- 
periments and  discoveries,  190  ;  **  cor- 
puscular" theory  of  cathode  rays, 
192;  (see  Sir  Norman  Lockyer),  361. 

Cruveilhier,  French  medical  science,  i. 
208. 

Crystallographic  and  atomic  laws,  anal- 
ogy between,  i.  444. 

Crystallography,  i.  116,  441. 

Crystals,  laws  of  formation  of,  Hatty's, 
i.  117;  ii.  222. 

CuUen,  metaphysical  leaning  in  medi- 
cine, i.  126 ;  272. 

Culverwell,  ii.  595. 

Curie,  geometrical  treatment  of  crystal- 
Ic^raphy,  i.  443. 

Currie,  first  use  of  thermometer  at 
bedside,  ii.  388. 


Curtius,  Ernst,  *  Alterthum  and  Gegen- 
wart.'  i.  215;  on  English  arctue- 
ologists,  294  ;  quoted,  295  ;  on  M.  W. 
Leake,  296. 

Curves,  degree,  class,  genus  of,  ii.  641. 

Cuvier,  Georges,  scientific  report  of, 
i.  42,  152,  154;  <  Tableau '  and 
'Lemons,'  82;  112;  on  Priestley  as 
chemist,  115 ;  on  UaUy,  118 ;  ad- 
vance in  study  of  organic  life,  119 ; 
services  of,  to  practical  science,  125 ; 
126  ;  l^loge  of  Hail^,  127  ;  '  Le  R^gne 
animal,'  128  ;  quoted,  129,  132,  141, 
146,  147, 150,  ii.  249  ;  makes  nervous 
system  of  animals  the  basis  of  classi- 
fication, i.  130 ;  training  of,  133 ; 
description  of  the  "  Karlschule,"  134 ; 
the  greatest  representative  of  the  aca- 
demic system,  136 ;  first  great  his- 
torian of  science,  137  ;  quoted  on 
science  and  revolution  13t$ ;  palseon- 
tological  work  of,  139  ;  Eloge  of  Four- 
rroy,  140  ;  elementary  scientific  text- 
books, 143;  report  of  French  Insti- 
tute, 149 ;  educational  institutions, 
155 ;  163,  171 ;  mistrusted  specu- 
lative spirit  in  science,  178 ;  his 
ideas  triumph  over  those  of  Geoffroy 
St  Hilaire,  179 ;  200  ;  in  praise  of 
French  science,  231  ;  quoted  on 
science  in  England,  235 ;  264  ;  and 
Brongniart,  founders  of  nsilseontology, 
291  ;  306 ;  depreciated  by  Comte, 
310 ;  zoological  labours,  ii.  222  ; 
study  of  fossil  remains,  225 ;  ana- 
tomical dissection,  232 ;  zoological 
work,  235  ;  mor})hological  and  ana- 
tomical study  of  animal  life,  287 ; 
classifications,  238,  239,  254  ;  fos- 
sils, 240;  reiects  idea  of  "Echelle 
des  etres,"  243 ;  controversy  with 
Geoffroy,  246,  253;  palseontology, 
247;  "catastrophism,"250,  251;  and 
**  theory  of  analogies,"  254 ;  the 
question  of  the  fixity  of  species, 
256;  combats  influence  of  Oken, 
259 ;  extension  of  morphological 
view,  260,  266;  influence  of,  276; 
'Ossemens  fossilen,'  277  ;  exploration 
of  Paris  basin,  294 ;  one-sided  in- 
fluence of,  300,  301  ;  and  Bufi'on, 
309  ;  ^oge  de  Lamarck,  316 ;  views 
of  Lamarck  and  Geoffroy,  320  ;  and 
Newton,  contrasted  with  Darwin, 
341  ;  a  founder  of  comparative  an- 
atomy, 386,  406;  "vortex,"  422; 
751. 

"Cyclical"view,  ii.  286. 

Cydopedia,  Nichol's,  L  830.  u.  183. 
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CyclopaBdias,  i.  278. 

Cyriacus  of  Anoona,  archaeological 
pioneer,  i.  295. 

Czapski,  '  Theorie  der  optischen  Instm- 
mente  nach  Abb^/  ii.  14,  229. 

Czermak,  language,  ii.  538. 

Czuber,  Emmanuel,  theory  of  probabili- 
ties, ii.  568 ;  method  of  least  squares, 
676. 

Dacier,  Report  on  the  progress  of  His- 
tory  and  Classical  Literature,  i.  149. 

Daguerre,  photography,  ii.  506. 

Dahlmann,  "  theoretical  politician,"  L 
811. 

D'Alembert,  contributions  to  the  £n- 
cyclopedie,  i.  34,  144  ;  his  import- 
ance in  French  literature,  105; 
theory  of  probabilities,  120 ;  215,  234, 
237  ;  the  cure  of  smallpox,  284 ;  319  ; 
mathematical  study  of  vibrations,  ii. 
16  ;  "  measure  of  force,"  *  Traits  de 
Dynamique,'  100 ;  statistics,  571 ;  on 
functions,  694. 

Dallas,  ii.  349. 

Dalton,  John,  'New  System  of  Chem- 
ical Philosophy,'  i.  83  ;  atomic  theory, 
189,  266,  385,  394,  415-417,  419,  425, 
426,  428,  ii.  180  ;  scientific  discov- 
eries of,  i.  229  ;  not  member  of  any 
university,  238,  272;  neglect  of,  in 
England,  245 ;  arithmetical  mind  of, 
246 ;  furnished  texts  for  lectures 
in  German  universities,  251  ;  265 ; 
science  of  meteorology,  286;  293, 
311,  313 ;  heat  a  material  substance, 
433 ;  formulae  of,  436 ;  analogy  be- 
tween crystallographic  and  atomic 
laws,  444 ;  his  atomic  theory  insuffi- 
cient, 451 ;  atomic  theory  referred  to, 
ii.  19,  20,  37,  95,  153,  154;  colour 
blindness,  505. 

Dannecker  educated  with  Cuvier,  i. 
133 

Dante,  i.  261. 

Danton,  i.  107. 

Darwin,  Charles,  constructive  ideas  of, 
i.  81 ;  eminence  of  writings  of,  105 ; 
179 ;  letter  from  Sir  Charles  Lyell  on 
British  Association,  240 ;  theory  of 
descent,  201,  ii.  321,  406 ;  furnished 
texts  for  lectures  in  German  univer- 
sities, i.  251,  310;  'Cirripedia'  mon- 
ograph, 283  ;  '  Autobiography,*  ib.; 
nature  -  lover,  287  ;  and  Gilbert 
White,  290;  297,  312;  referred  to, 
ii.  136;  value  of  his  visits  to  distant 
countries,  207 ;  studies  of  organic 
life,  209 ;  law  of  descent,  214 ;  con- 


ceptions of,  246 ;  and  Owen,  267 ; 
theory  of  pangenesis,  271,  454  ;  writ- 
ings of,  301,  806  ;  309 ;  on  Lamarck, 
318;  'Origin  of  Species.'  326,  829; 
'life  and  Letters,^  828;  and  Bfal- 
thus,  331 ; '  Origin  of  Species '  quoted, 
886;  Bates's  "Mimetic  Butterflies," 
339 ;  and  Newton  compared,  841 
et  seq, ;  "natural  selection,"  851, 
854  ;  434,  437  ;  hybridisation,  873  ; 
"final  causes,"  403;  408;  struggle 
for  existence,  418 ;  421 ;  environ- 
ment, 430 ;  conflict  in  nature,  431 ; 
485,  436,  451  ;  quoted,  457 ;  and 
Weismann,  460;  467,  470;  'Ex- 
pression of  Emotions,'  477 ;  511, 
514 ;  evolution,  530 ;  and  Herder's 
evolutionism,  533 ;  language,  540 ; 
587,  607  ;  variation  in  nature,  608  ; 
on  mental  phenomena,  609  ;  on  "pan- 
genesis," 610;  621 ;  two  novel  points 
of  view  of,  624. 

Darwin,  Erasmus,  anticipated  Lam- 
arck, i.  201 ;  285  ;  colour  sensations, 
ii.  482. 

Darwin,  Francis,  '  Life  and  Letters  of 
Charles  Darwin,'  ii.  329. 

Darwin,  G.  H.,  *  The  Tides,'  ii.  282. 

Darwin,  Robert  W.,  colour  sensation, 
ii.  482. 

Darwinism,  i.  251,  ii.  386  ;  and  final 
causes,  411  ;  in  Germany,  486. 

Daubenton  at  the  College  de  France, 
i.  107  ;  natural  history  at  the  ^oles 
normales,  112 ;  113 ;  collection  of 
fossil  remains,  ii.  248. 

Daunou,  Academic  des  Sciences  mor- 
ales et  politiques,  i.  145  ;  152. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  electro-chemical 
discoveries  of,  i.  83,  189,  363 ;  scien- 
tific work  of,  229  ;  science  in  Eng- 
land, 234  ;  not  member  of  any  uni- 
versity, 238,  272 ;  opposed  Dalton'a 
atomic  theory,  245,  246 ;  studied  in 
laboratory  of  Royal  Institution,  249, 
264 ;  educated  Faraday,  265 ;  un- 
connected with  Cambridge  mathe- 
matical school,  266 ;  electric  action 
in  chemical  processes,  366;  decom- 
position of  soda  and  potash,  391, 
404  ;  electro  -  chemical  theory,  405, 
452 ;  salts  and  acids,  410  ;  attitude 
to  Dalton 's  theory,  417 ;  attitude 
towards  the  atomic  theory,  418  ; 
428 ;  chemical  application  of  elec- 
tricity, ii.  92  ;  electro-chemistry,  93 ; 
heat  and  chemical  change,  102  ;  atti- 
tude to  science  that  of  a  medical 
man,  103  ;  vibratory  view  of  heat, 
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104 ;  indestructibility  of  force.  111 ; 
the  dynamical  theory  of  heat,  128 ; 
154  ;  agricultaral  chemistry,  391. 

Dawson,  John,  i.  267. 

De  Bary,  embryological  studies  of 
plant  life,  ii.  228. 

De  Blainville,  indebtedness  of  Cuvier 
to,  i.  130 ;  or^nisation,  ii.  236;  239  : 
*  Cuvier  et  Geoffroy  Saint  Hilaire, 
247,  266;  'Osteographie,'  257;  266; 
unity  of  organisation,  267;  **com- 
position  et  decomposition/'  421 ; 
school  of,  431. 

Decade  philosophique  ridiculed  the 
fall  of  meteors,  i.  327. 

De  Candolle,  A.  P.,  botanist,  ii.  222 ; 
theories  of  symmetry,  223 ;  *  Organo- 
graphie  v6g6tale'  quoted,  230,  236, 
261,  265,  266 ;  *  Th^orie  ^l^mentaire 
de  la  Botanique '  quoted,  235  ;  mor- 
phological view,  239;  quoted,  240, 
242,  269;  regularity  and  symmetry 
in  organic  nature,  241 ;  symmetry  of 
form,  243 ;  appreciation  of  Goethe's 
work,  quoted,  244  ;  influence  of,  276. 

Decher  (see  Clausius),  ii.  135. 

Decimal  fractions,  ii.  646,  731. 

Dedekind,  R.,  biographical  notice  of 
Kiemaun,  i.  352;  and  Dirichlet,  ii. 
721 ;  726,  729  ;  on  irrational  num- 
bers, 733,  734,  737. 

De  G^rando,  i.  149. 

De  Haen,  i.  208. 

Delage,  Yves,  history  of  the  study  of 
organic  life,  ii.  232;  *  L'Her6dit6  et 
les  grands  problem es  de  la  Biologic,' 
265,  364,  371,  372,  444,  465,  458,  459  ; 
*L'H6r6dit6'  quoted,  271,  298,  348, 
349,  406,  421,  427,  447,  461 ;  structure 
of  protoplasm,  370;  school  of  "or- 
ganicism,"  436. 

De  la  Hire,  ii.  664,  667. 

Delambre,  i.  113;  report  of  French 
Institute,  149 ;  quoted  on  statistical 
methods  in  France,  153. 

Delambre  and  Cuvier,  scientific  reports 
of,  i.  42. 

Delaunay,  lunar  theory,  i.  329. 

De  Luc,  attacks  on  Hutton,  ii.  291. 

Democritus  of  Abdera,  founder  of 
atomistic  theory,  i.  385 ;  animation 
of  all  matter,  ii.  369. 

De  Moivre,  doctrine  of  chances,  ii.  678. 

Derand,  geometrical  work  of,  i.  114. 

Derham,  Dr  Wm.,  *  Physical  Theology,' 
ii.  565. 

Descartes,  constructive  system  of,  L 
75;  and  Bacon,  84;  123,  137;  and 
the  philosophy  of  Kant,  222 ;  Order 


of  Jesus,  256;  Harvey's  discovery, 
282;  discovery  of  reflex  action, 
292  ;<  Les  Passions  de  I'Ame,'  293  ; 
311,  313 ;  his  philosophy  and  New- 
ton's contrasted,  338;  qtuUitates  oe- 
cultoBy  351 ;  Snell's  experiments  in 
deflection  of  light  rays,  d56  :  develop- 
ment of  kinetic  view,  ii.  o ;  Euler  s 
opposition  to,  8  ;  theoretical  hydro- 
dynamics, 58 ;  older  vortex  theory 
and,  62 ;  the  measure  of  force,  100 ; 
influence  on  German  philosophy,  205  ; 
theory  of  vortices,  360 ;  a  founder  of 
modem  physiology,  378;  study  of 
biology,  379,  380 ;  idea  of  life,  409, 
410;  school  of  "  organicisme,"  436, 
456 ;  470,  519,  638,  641,  697. 

Descent,  theory  of,  i.  201. 

Descriptive  geometry,  ii.  658  et  seq. 

Deshayes,  history  of  invertebrates,  ii. 
239;  Lamarck,  310. 

Destructive  spirit  in  writings  of  eigh- 
teenth century,  i.  78. 

Destutt  de  Tracy,  'Ideologic,'  i.  83; 
alliance  with  medicine,  126;  152; 
ideologist,  ii.  472. 

Determinants,  ii.  682  ;  history  of,  ib. 

Development,  study  of,  ii.  264. 

DevUle,  Sainte  Claire,  ii.  162. 

De  Wette,  theologian,  influenced  by 
school  of  Fries,  i.  209,  273. 

Diamagnetism,  ii.  74. 

Dickson,  J.  D.  H.,  quoted  byGalton, 
ii.  619. 

Diderot  on  the  genesis  of  new  words,  i. 
21  ;  his  Encyclopedic,  34,  144,  215. 

*' Dielectric,"  ii.  68. 

Differential  equations,  general  theory 
of,  ii.  692 ;  Soph  us  Lie  on,  ib. 

"  Diffraction, "  Fresnel's  memoir  on,  ii. 
25,27. 

Dilthey,  *  Schleiermaoher,'  i.  279. 

Dingeldey,  *  Topologische  Studien,'  ii. 
64. 

Dingler's    'Polytechnic    Journal,'    ii, 

Dini,  Ulisse,  on  theory  of  functions,  ii. 

704. 
Dionis  du  S^jour,  death  of,  i.  147. 
Dirichlet,  Lejeune,  lectures  on  mathe- 

matical  physics,  L  44 ;  discourse  on 

Jacobi,  185;  quoted,  186,  188,  189; 

Fourier's  series,  241 ;  on  Steiner,  ii. 

670 ;  680 ;  and  Fourier,  694 ;  his  and 

Thomson's  principle,  700,  704,  708: 

721,  726,  728. 
Dissociation,  ii.  163. 
Distribution,  ii.  566. 
Dobereiner,  i.  190. 
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Dohin,  Anton,  seaside  laboratory 
founded  at  Naples,  ii.  232. 

DcHIinger,  Tfcnaz,  eToIutionist,  and  the 
Ii€Uurpki/<fSf/pki€t  i.  207 ;  scientific 
researches,  ii.  299  ;  30:3. 

DoUond,  not  member  of  any  university, 
i.  233 ;  astronomical  instruments, 
322. 

Domesday- Book,  ii.  555. 

Donders,  on  lan^age,  ii.  538. 

Donner's  rendering  of  the  Greek  dram- 
atists, i.  213. 

Doppler,  enunciated  the  principle  of 
liiimer's  discovery,  ii.  10 ;  his  prin- 
ciple of  wave-motion,  49. 

Dove,  nieteorology,  i.  205. 

Downs,  0.  G.,  ii.  579. 

DreyfuH-BriHac,  testimony  to  work  of 
German  universities,  i.  225. 

Dries(;h,  Hans,  ii.  342 ;  "  organicisme," 
455  ;  works  of,  456  ;  463,  549. 

Drobisch,  psycholo^st,  ii.  494,  497; 
pretensions  of  statistics,  586. 

Dnide,  P.,  ii.  38. 

Drummond  and  E<linburgh  University, 
i.  269. 

Drummond,  Henry,  ii.  326. 

Drummond,  Thomas,  spectrum  analysis, 
i.  278. 

Duality,  principle  of,  in  geometry,  ii. 
665. 

Dublin  school  of  mathematicians,  i. 
274,  ii.  673. 

Du  Bois-Reymond,  Emil,  on  the  intro- 
duction of  nc^w  idejis  from  abroad, 
i.  16 ;  45  ;  limits  of  the  knowable, 
53  ;  106  ;  the  sjxH'ulative  tendency  in 
science,  179;  *  Ueden,'  188,  215,  ii. 
149  el  seq, ;  *  (vedachtniHsrede  auf 
Joh.  MuUer,'  i.  198,  293;  voltaic 
ele<  tricity,  199;  quoted,  216,  ii. 
270,  3H1,  469,  478;  mechanical  view 
of  l>iol()gy,  i.  219  ;  Bell's  doctrine, 
293 ;  '  Akademie  der  deutschen 
Sj)rnch(!,'  298 ;  *  I  feber  die  Grenzen  des 
NatunTkenneiis,'  348;  objections  to 
Kirchhoirs  <lefinition  of  "  niec|;ianics," 
383 ;  reHearcliHH  of,  ii.  208 ;  Eloge  of 
JohanncH  Miiller,  384,  419,  482  ;  391, 
revolution  in  physiological  studies, 
396 ;  '  Researches  in  Animal  Elec- 
tri(;ity,'  397  ;  401 ;  position  in  vitalistic 
controversy,  403 ;  essav  on  Vital 
Force,  405;  408,  409,  411;  on  the 
principle  of  natural  selection,  quoted, 
414;  vitalism,  434:  "Darwin  versus 
Galiani,"  quoted.  435;  *' Exercise," 
436 ;  active  nervous  system,  438 ; 
animal    electricity,    476,    476 ;  481  ; 


principle  of  reflex  action,  519 ;  546, 

Dn  Bois-Reymond,  Paul,  services  to 
scientific  reasoning,  i.  45  ;  103 ; 
'Grundlagen  der  Erkenntniss  in  den 
ezacten  Wissenschaften,'  341 ;  377  ; 
gravitation  "  unknowable,"  352  ; 
kinetic  theory  of  gases,  433;  works 
of,  ii.  631,  705 ;  theory  of  functions, 
704  ;  on  arithmetising,  739. 

Du  Chatelet,  Madame,  letter  from  Vol- 
taire to,  i.  105. 

Duchesne,  physiognomy,  ii.  477. 

Duclos,  on  education,  i.  259. 

Ducos  quoted,  i.  109. 

Dufay,  controversy  on  electric  fluid,  i. 
362. 

Duhamel,  mechanics,  i.  44 ;  taught 
metallurgy  at  the  l^ole  des  Mines, 
107. 

Duhem  (see  Prof.  Ostwald),  ii.  159 ; 
labours  of,  Horstmann,  170 ;  thermo- 
dynamic potential,  173  ;  *  Mecanique 
chimique,  173  ;  chemical  equilibrium, 
175. 

DUhring,  E.,  '  Kritische  Geschichte  der 
allgemeinen  Principien  der  Mechanik,' 
ii.  97, 101 ;  historical  and  controversial 
writings,  107. 

Dujardin,  Felix,  sarcode,  ii.  264  ;  defini- 
tion of  a  cell,  265. 

Dulong  and  Petit,  specific  heat  of  bodies, 
i.  428,  429. 

Dumas,  'Lefons  snr  la  Philosophic 
chimique,*  i.  114 ;  revives  Prout's 
hypothesis,  402,  403 ;  explanation  of 
"isomerism,"  406;  the  "radicle" 
theory,  409;  attack  on  electro- 
chemical theory,  ib.  ;  410;  "type" 
theory,  411;  413;  attitude  towards 
the  atomic  theory,  418  ;  quoted,  421, 
u.  370,  441;  i.  402,  428;  spectro- 
scopic observations,  ii.  361  ;  '  Essai 
de  Statique  chimique  des  litres 
organivses,  392  ;  substitution  in  chem- 
istry, 393 ;  406. 

Duncker,  G.,  statistics  of  variation,  ii. 
622. 

Dlintzer,  ii.  531. 

Dupin,  Charles,  ii.  579  ;  658. 

Dutens,  '  Leibnitii  Opera  Omnia,*  ii. 
280. 

Dutrochet,  Bell's  theorem,  i.  293;  ii. 
230,  261. 

Dynamics,  iL  5  ;  and  statics,  144. 

Eckermann  quoted,  ii.  258. 
Ecole  centrale  des  Travaux  publics,  i. 
112. 
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^ole  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  i  107. 

Ecole  normale  superieurCi  i.  112,  113, 
237. 

Ecole  poly  technique  of  Paris,  i.  112 ; 
used  as  model  for  German  poly- 
technic schools,  166. 

ij^ole  veterinaire  d'Alfort,  i.  107. 

Ecoles  de  Sante,  i.  113 ;  founded  at 
Paris,  Strasbourg,  and  Montpellier, 
142. 

Economics  and  biology,  ii.  415. 

Edgeworth,  Prof.,  "  The  Law  of  Error," 
11.  576. 

*  Edinburgh    Magazine    and    Review ' 

issued,  i.  273. 

*  Edinburgh  Review,'  literary  criticism 

of,  i.  84 ;  233  :  quoted,  234,  235,  236; 
on  English  universities.  254 ;  270 ; 
first  issued,  273;  Brougnam's  attack 
on  Young,  ii.  19. 

Edison,  phonograph,  ii.  490. 

Education^  and  instruction,  i.  258 ; 
liberal,  ideal  of,  255. 

Educational  conflict  on  discipline,  L 
133. 

Educational  eflForts  in  different  countries, 
i.  252  et  seq.;  in  Scotland,  253  ;  liter- 
ature of  Switzerland,  ib. 

Educational  institutions,  French,  i.  112. 

Educational  organisations  in  England, 
i.  262. 

Edward,  Thomas,  shoemaker  and  zool- 
ogist, i.  287. 

Edwards,  George,  *  History  of  Birds,'  i. 
287. 

Edwards,  Milne,  *  History  of  Inverte- 
brates,' ii.  239  ;  Lamarck,  310  ;  Hux- 
ley on,  322  ;  "  physiological  division 
of  labour,"  396. 

Ehrenberg,  '  Ueber  Leibnitzens  Meth- 
ode,'  u.  280. 

Eighteenth  century,  one  of  revolution, 

1.77. 
Eisenstein,  and  theory  of  numbers,  ii. 

684. 
Elasticity,  theory  of,   ii.   30,  40 ;  31 ; 

foundation  of  theory  of,  41. 
Electrical  and  magnetic  action,  i.  344. 
Electricity,  and  magnetism,  ii.  64  e/  seq.; 

velocities  of  light  and,  compared,  84  ; 

modem  researches,  189  ;  electric  dis- 
charges, 195 ;  animal,  475. 
Electro-dynamics,  Wilhelm  Weber's  law 

of,  i.  196 ;  ii.  149. 
Electro-magnetic   theory,    ii.    64 ;   in- 

definiteness  of,  93 ;  153. 
Electro-magnetism,  discovery  of,  L  92. 
EHectrolysis,  ii.  154  «/  seq. 
Electron,  the  term,  IL  193. 


"  Electrotonic  "  state  of  matter,  ii.  68, 
81. 

EHizabeth,  England  under,  i.  67. 

Elliptic  functions,  history  of,  ii.  648 
et  seq. 

Ellis,  Alex.  T.,  on  terminology  of  sound, 
ii.  489. 

Ellis,  Robert  Leslie,  on  Bacon,  L  94, 
96  ;  his  report,  ii.  649. 

Elphinstone,  Bishop,  started  Aberdeen 
University,  i.  268. 

EHster  and  Geitel,  vacuum  tube  ex- 
periments, ii.  190. 

Emanations,  law  of,  i.  344. 

Embryology,  ii.  296. 

Empedocles,  relation  to  Galileo  and 
Newton,  i.  313  ;  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, 385  ;  recurrent  cycles,  ii.  287. 

Encke,  "calculus  of  probabilities,"  i. 
325. 

'  Encycloplidie  der  Mathematischen 
Wissenschaften,*  ii.  73. 

Encyclopadie,  lectures  on,  i.  37. 

'Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  article  on 
Napier,  I  269  ;  first  published,  273 ; 
article  on  **  Agriculture "  quoted, 
284;  article  on  F.  Mohr,  il  106; 
article  on  Sainte  Claire  Deville,  163  ; 
232,  279,  569. 

'  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,'  i.  236. 

Encyclopedia  of  Ersch  and  Gruber,  i. 
35. 

Encyclopaedias,  origin  of,  i.  40. 

Encyclopaedic  treatment  of  learning, 
age  of,  i.  34,  215  ;  view  necessary  in 
philosophy  and  history,  203 ;  treat- 
ment 01  scientific  subjects.  214. 

Encyclopaedists  followetl  Newton,  i.  96  ; 
constructive  work  of  school  of,  110 ; 
educational  influence  of,  112. 

Energetics,  science  of,  ii.  141 ;  166 ; 
kinetics  and,  1 80. 

Energy,  conservation  of,  i.  199,  201 ; 
theory  of,  ii.  87,  96 ;  works  deal- 
ing with,  97  ;  dissipation  of,  97,  364  ; 
the  term  first  used  by  Young,  98  ; 
notion  of,  contained  in  Newton's 
'Principia,*  99;  the  term  introduced 
by  Thomson,  115 ;  and  "  Force," 
115  ;  availability  and  dissipation  of, 
119;  doctrine  of.  124;  revolutions 
brought  about  by  idea  of,  187 ; 
"  potential "  and  "  actual,"  139,  398 ; 
influence  of  doctrine  of,  399 ;  circu- 
lation of,  420 ;  465 ;  availability  of, 
594. 

Engel,  F.,  on  taste  in  mathematics,  ii. 
632 ;  on  genesis  of  Lie's  ideas,  692. 

England,    science   and  philosophy  in, 
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divflti^  tiM  lAfij  port  of  th«  (iKntnrjf 


i,  1^. 


Ka^ri  uih  <*,iucra/rC^,  rxuixrulfxaliiim  of^  L 

'jS^i ;  i/>v<(  of  rut>irft,  '23&i,  2}*^  ;  Haziicftl 
on,  ii.  70'*,  71 L 
fjdUP^i^Kt,   *  iXhpt'uithit  Fanrtionen,'   L 

fUitrr,f,j,  it.  1^&  «e  *!i7,,  i*l,  564. 

*' KorifmmftT^t,"  ii-  514,  tVj. 
Kpvt'iri.4,     *'«iMiitUi     %nd     inh«r«nt 

of,  ii.  4. 

l>inAtir>n.4,   th^^ry  of,    Ari#:l,    iL    681; 

jr^in^ral  v>iati//n  of.  tt7  «<  *«7. 
Kr^niv^l^ritx,  chemicaJ,  i.  3M. 
KraKfrjnft,  i.  1^. 
KMmAnn,   rniAMi&t  in  hU  'GnxndriM 

rl#rr  Ctta^thifMlk  Ant   Hkiloiiophie/  L 

.Vj  ;  ii.  4&r/,  .012. 

Krnt^t  Aaj(TMtcuiy  Elect/>r  of  Hanorer, 

i    I  lift. 
Krn*:^t  il.,  Onk^.  of  Gotba,  i.  H  176; 

{ifttron  r/f  th«  airtronomer  tod  Zach, 
77  ;  uynUm  of  edu cation  of,  256. 
KiT^>r,  ftt*fii*rnt  of,  i.  323  ;  theory  of,  iL 

568,  574. 
Kmch  and  Oni>>er,  Encyclopedia  of,  i. 

Kfichf^nbnrg,  r«preN«ntative  of  encyclo- 
if0:rlic  teaching,  i.  38. 

EtW,  luminiffcroiw,  theory  of,  ii.  18 ; 
proi>*rtifc»i  of,  lil  ;  nature  of,  36  ;  by- 
]>4tihcMH  of,  37  ;  Hir  O.  Lo<lge  on 
natiire  of  the,  '58 ;  natare  of,  40 
et  Mfj/. ;  mathematical  and  ezf^eri- 
mental  inv^'Atigation  of,  44  ;  an 
''elAHtic  H^ilid,"  54;  luminiferous, 
&),  70. 

Rtymology,  value  of,  for  hiutory  of 
ThouKht,  i.  20. 

Kiicki'Ti,  ft.,  on  pbilofiophical  termin- 
olojfy,  i.  21. 

Kiiclid  jireferred  in  .England  to  Le- 
gendrc,  i.  44  ;  his  worku  models  of 
flcit'.iitiric  thought,  95 ;  120,  ii.  4 ; 
ProduN  on,  634  ;  Klein  on,  635 ;  718, 
733. 

KiideiiiiiM  of  Hhodeii,  ii.  633. 

KudoxuH,  ProduM  on,  ii.  634. 

Killer,  lioonhard,  freed  analvsis  from 
g(;ometrical  fetters,  i.  103 :  135 ; 
eompeted  with  T.  Mayer,  158 ;  163 ; 
crmiKiction  of,  with  modem  science, 
175  ;  181,  183,  234  ;  analytical 
iiietho<lM  of,  271  ;  mathematics,  44 ; 


Slf ;  hamt  thmxj,  32^;  Sevton'i 
gmr^axum  formula.  ZS4 ;  *"*■  Zr- 
MKiut  der  GravitasiovL. "  341:  eOer 
tiuMry  of  zraTitatioii,  343,  346,  361  ; 
im&voixrahle  Co  Boiii»Tich.'s  xbearj, 
^6h ;  ii.  7  :  *  Ankitims  znr  Xatnr- 
I«far»/  ^ ;  the  ^ncctuHor'of  HnygOHy 
16,  17 ;  stoiiiefl  in  elajftimy,  30 ; 
•p«ctnim  aoaiy.^ia,  46;  p^rcho-phj- 
.ticx,  474;  510,  637;  intn>iixces  cob- 
c«ptzoiL  of  ''  function^'*  63!>  ;  <M3,  646, 
644  :  on  difEerent  mathematical  inter- 
entii,  657;  66&,  660,  692,  694,  686, 
721. 

Erelyn,  John  (see  Amndel  oollectioii), 
ii.564. 

Everett,  ^'character"  in  mizai«,  iL  4S9. 

Evolution,  ii.  210,  278. 

Evald,  on  Humboldt's  geological  woilr, 
ii  226 ;  253. 

Eving,  "The  Steam-Engine,'  ii  136. 

Exner,  *  JRepertorium  der  Phvsik,'  L 
323. 

Exploration,  the  spirit  o^  ii  206  et  seg. 

Extemalisation,  ii  52S. 

Fabricius  of  Acquapendente,  teacher  of 
Harvey,  i.  282. 

Fasnano,  Count,  Euler  on,  ii  657. 

Falk,  Johannes,  follower  of  Pestaloczi, 
i.  258. 

Fararlay,  electrical  theories  of,  L  199; 
electrical  researches,  201,  ii.  86; 
electrical  and  other  discoveries  o^  i 
230;  science  in  England,  236;  not 
member  of  any  university,  239,  272 ; 
and  Pllicker,  242  ;  neglected  in  'Eag- 
land,  246 ;  studied  in  laboratory  of 
Royal  Institution,  249 ;  furnished 
teztii  for  lectures  in  German  univer- 
sities, 251 ;  at  Royal  Institution, 
264,  ii  80;  educated  by  Davy,  i 
265;  "lines  of  force,"  266,  ii  68, 
182;  not  connected  with  Cambridge 
mathematical  school,  i.  266;  neglcNct 
of  his  writings,  277  ]  279,  297  ;  gravi- 
tation, 344 ;  electncity,  345 ;  sym- 
bolism, 347  ;  nature  of  matter,  858 ; 
discovery  of  electrical  induction,  363 ; 
method  of  measuring  the  electric 
current,  365 ;  electrical  action  in 
chemical  processes,  366 ;  discovery 
of  magnetic  induction,  368,  371 ;  his 
influence,  380;  discovery  of  "iso- 
merism," 406;  his  attitude  towards 
the  atomic  theoiy,  418 ;  431 ;  theory 
of  chemical  a£Snity,  452 ;  researches 
of,  ii.  35  ;  modem  view  of  electrical 
phenomena,  66;    "magnetisation  of 
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lifflit/' 74 ;  electro-magnetic  radiation,  Finnie,  John,  agricultura]  chemistry,  i. 

7/ ;  and  Thomson,  78 ;  galvanic  our-  285. 

rents,  79 ;  and  Clerk  -  Maxwell,  80  ;  Fischer,  Emil,  ii.  437. 

''electrotonic  state"  of  matter,  81 ;  Fischer,  E.  G.,  first  table  of  standard 

tubes    of   force,    83  ;    electricity    in  equivalents,  i.  393 ;  398. 

motion.   93  ;   and  Poggendorf,   107  ;  Fischer,  Kuno,  'Geschichte  der  neueren 

referred  to.  111 ;  indestructibility  of  Philosophic,*  i.  67. 

force,    lb, ;    correlation    and    inter-  Fitton,  ii.  294. 

changeability  of  natural  forces,  119 ;  Fitzgerald,  G.  F.,  ii.  193. 

"force,"  125;    "regelation  of  ice,"  Fizeau,  velocity  of  light,  ii.  45,  85. 

127;  indestructibility  of  force,  130;  Flamsteed,    Newton  s    correspondence 

electricity   in   space,    145 ;    electro-  with,  i.  98. 

magnetic  field,  146 ;  electrolytic  law,  Flemming,  ii.  444. 

154,    157;    results   of   experimental  Fletcher,  L.,  'The  Optical  Indicatrix,' 

work  of,  161 ;  law  of,  165 ;   atomic  it  14,  42,  55. 

view,  189 ;    observations  of  vacuum  Flourens,    *  Histoire    des   Travaur    de 

tube  phenomena,  190 ;  191,  193.  Georges  Cuvier,'  i.  130,  139  ;  'Eloges 

Faudel  and  Schwoerer,  *  Life  of  Him/  Historiques,',  135  ;  and  de  Blainville, 

ii.  134.  ii.    247 ;    "  Eloge  "  of  Geoffrey,  255 ; 

Fay,   Du,  referred  to  by  Voltaire,   L  doctrine  of  descent,  322 ;  quoted  on 

106.  Gall,  477  ;  phrenology,  478. 

Faye,  *  Sur  I'Origine  du  Monde,'  ii.  282,  Fluorescence,  ii.  52. 

357,  360.  Fluxions,  invention  of  method  of,  1. 

Fechner,  Gustav  Theodor,    'Elements  101;  method  of,  ii.  706. 

of  Psycho-physics,*  i.  200  ;  andBosco-  Fol,  on  fertilisation,  ii.  228. 

vich's  theory,  359 ;  Ohm's  law,  365 ;  Fontanes,    conversation    of    Napoleon 

electrical  theory  of,  371 ;   *  Atomen-  with,  i.  153. 

lehre,'  433;  ii.  369;  psycho-physics,  Fontenelle  popularised  science,  i.  106; 

469,  493 ;    psychical    research,  508 ;  literary  influence  of.  111 ;  123,  134, 

*Psychophysik,'  511  ;  514,  546,  743.  135,  142.  144,  279  ;  'Eloge  de  Leib- 

Felbiger,   Von,    educational    work   of,  niz '  quoted,  ii.  280. 

i.  256.  Forbes,  Edward,  naturalist,  i.  283,  288. 

Fellenberg,  Von,  follower  of  Pestalozzi,  Forbes,  J.  D.,  i.  272  ;  on  radiant  heat, 

i.  258.  ii.  105. 

F^nelon,  i.  253.  "  Force,  lines  of,**  ii.  68  ;  Lord  Kelvin 

Fermat,  Pierre,  the  theory  of  probabil-  on,  71 ;  and  "energy,"  115. 

ities,  i.  120 ;  arithmetical  discoveries.  Force,  matter  and,  mathematically  de- 

181 ;    187  ;    his   theorems,    ii.    680,  fined,  i.  334. 

721.  Forces,  correlation  of,  ii.  105. 

Ferrier,  functions  of  the  brain,  ii.  479.  Forms,  theory  of,  ii.  678,  684. 

Fertilisation  of  plants,  ii.  338.  Forster,    Georg,    Humboldt's   view   of 

Fertilisers,  invention  of  artificial,  i.  92.  nature,  i.  52  ;  naturalist,  services  of, 

Fessel,  fellow- worker  with  Plucker,  ii.  179  ;  the  term  "phrenology,*'  iL  477  ; 

76.  influences  Herder,  532. 

Fichte,  I.  H.,  and  Lotze,  i.  49.  Forster,  Johann  Reinhold,  i.  179. 

Fichte,   J.   G.,   the  province  of   phil-  Forsyth,  A.  R.,  theory  of  functions,  ii. 

osophy,  i.  36  ;  infiuence  on  academic  704. 

teaching,   37,  38;    idealism    of,  60;  'Fortnightly  Review,*  ii.  558. 

'  Wissenschaftslehre,*  83 ;  doctrine  of,  '  Fortscnritte  der  Physik '  started,  ii. 

170;  'Nature  of  the  Scholar,*  171;  58. 

172  ;  influenced  by  Spinoza,  212  ;  edu-  Foster,    Sir   Michael,    'Text -Book   of 

cational  significance  of  his  wTitings.  Physiology  *    quoted,    ii.    289,    446 ; 

258  ;  263,  264 ;  system  of,  ii.  500 ;  and  physiology,  396 ;   '  Text-Book,*  417 : 

Herder,  532.  ^'  Metabolism,"  421,  442 ;   "  General 

Fiedler,   German    translations    of  Sal-  Physiology,"  428,  430  ;  quoted,  428. 

mon's  works,   i.   275,   ii.   669;  685;  Foucault,  spectrum  analysis,  i.    278; 

expounds  von  Standt's  method,  669.  speed  of  light,  ii.  36.  45 ;  prismatic 

Fiedler  and  Salmon,  i.  44.  analysis    of    the    voltaic    arc,    50 ; 

*'  Field,"  magnetic,  ii.  68.  "gyroscope  **  and  "gyrostat,"  61. 
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Foucher,  *  Hypothesis  Physica,*  ii.  6. 

Foundations  of  science,  historical  and 
logical,  ii.  671  ;  of  mathematics  re- 
vised by  Weierstrass,  703 ;  examina- 
tion of,  709. 

Foarcroy,  'Annales  de  Chimie,'  i.  41  ; 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  107  ;  £cole 
des  Travauz  publiques,  112 ;  113 ; 
services  of,  to  the  Republic,  148 ; 
criticisms  of  Baumes's  essay,  ii.  890. 

Fourier,  Fr.  M.  C,  and  co-operation, 
ii.  666. 

Fourier,  J.  B.  Jos.,  i.  187 ;  neglected 
by  Paris  Institute,  241  ;  *  Th^orie  de 
la  Chaleur,'  322,  ii.  176 ;  theory  of 
dimensions,  i.  323  ;  his  mathematics 
employed  by  Lord  Kelvin,  330 ; 
"  dynamic  equilibrium,"  ii.  79 ; 
quoted,  120 ;  dedication  of  '  Phil- 
osophic Positive,'  289 ;  heat,  487  ; 
analysis  of  periodic  phenomena,  623  ; 
on  «Jacobi  and  Abel,  667 ;  definition 
of  function,  693 ;  697,  699. 

Fox-Talbot,  light,  iL  11. 

France,  home  of  scientific  thought  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  i.  76. 

Francis  I.  founded  Collie  de  France, 
i.  107. 

Francke,  A.  H.,  influence  of,  at  Halle 
University,  i.  160  ;  educational  work 
of,  256 ;  267. 

Francoeur's  mathematics  introduced 
into  England  and  Germany,  i.  44 ; 
influenced  German  thought,  ii.  101. 

Frank,  i.  208. 

Frankland,  Sir  Edw.,  chemical  re- 
searches of,  i.  413,  447  ;  atomicity  of 
chemical  compounds  discovered  by, 
414. 

Franklin,  controversy  on  electric  fluid, 
i.  362  ;  Davy's  speculations  on  heat 
and  light,  ii.  104. 

Fraunhofer  lines,  i.  278  ;  theory  and 
practice  of  measuring,  322 ;  spectro- 
scopic observations,  ii.  47. 

Frederick,  Elector,  reconstitutes  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  i.  159. 

Frederick  the  Great,  popular  education, 
i.  266  ;  population  statistics,  ii.  663. 

Frederick  II.  of  Denmark  and  Tycho, 
i.  167. 

Freewill,  ii.  683. 

Frege,  G.,ii.  737. 

Freind,  John,  molecular  attraction,  i. 
355. 

French,  the,  masters  in  science  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  i.  41. 

Fresenius,  text-books  of.  i.  188. 

Fresnel,  Augustin,  neglected  by  Paris 


Institute,  i.  241 ;  and  Young,  theories 
of,  244  ;  dynamical  view  of  light,  370 
revival  of  kinetic  view  of  nature,  ii.  8 ; 
optical  phenomena,  13,  14 ;  undula- 
tory  theory  of  light,  21,  36 ;  views  on 
**  sidedness  *'  of  rays  of  light,  24; 
Memoir  on  DijB&action,  25,  26  ;  trans- 
verse vibrations,  28 ;  elastic  theory 
of  light,  31  ;  nature  of  the  ether,  40 ; 
theory  of  elasticity,  41  ;  definition  of 
motion  of  light,  42 ;  theory  of  light, 
43 ;  vibrations  of  the  ether,  66 ;  the 
dielectric  and  luminiferous  ether,  69, 
70,  89 ;  "  elastic  medium  "  in  space, 
84 ;  reference  to,  86,  91 ;  344,  467. 

^^y^^)  'Bilder  aus  der  deutschen 
Vergangenheit,'  i.  266. 

Frezier,  geometrical  work  of,  i.  114. 

Fries,  Jacob,  i.  196  ;  school  of,  208 ; 
psychology,  ii.  496. 

Fntsch,  'Theorie  der  Newton'schen 
Gravitation, '  i.  343. 

Frobel,  founder  of  the  Kindergarten,  i. 
268. 

Frost,  Scheiner's  *  Astronomical  Spec- 
troscopy,* ii.  46  ;  362. 

Function,  mathematical,  introduced  by 
Euler,  ii.  639. 

Functions  of  living  substance,  ii.  429. 

Functions,  theorv  of,  ii.  693  et  aeq.; 
two  schools,  693 ;  non-diflerentiable, 
Hankel  and  Weierstrass  on,  706; 
oscillating,  706 ;  analytic,  712. 

Fundamentals  in  mathematics,  ii.  649 
et  seq.;  geometrical  and  logical,  661 
et  seq.;  Gauss  on,  662. 

Galen,  i.  293 ;  ii.  207. 

Galileo,  Bacon's  indebtedness  to,  i.  94  ; 
mechanical  laws  of,  317  ;  318 ;  stimu- 
lated star-gazing,  327  ;  formulae  of, 
336  ;  descnbed  phenomena  of  falling 
bodies,  363;  889,  424;  'Sidereus 
Nuncius,'  discovered  the  moons  of 
Jupiter,  ii.  10 ;  12 ;  inertia,  124 ; 
astronomical  work  of,  227. 

Gall,  J.  F.,  i.  136  ;  extolled  by  Comte, 
310 ;  phrenology,  ii.  477,  479. 

Galle  and  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  i. 
277.    . 

Galois,  Evariste,  Theory  of  Equations, 
ii.  686  ;  his  life  and  works,  ib. ;  his 
letter  to  Chevalier,  ih. ;  and  theory 
of  groups,  687  ;  692. 

Galton,  Francis,  on  heredity,  ii.  674, 
612 ;  on  variation,  609 ;  his  works, 
ih. ;  combines  Quetelet  and  Darwin, 
ih. ;  on  statistical  treatment,  612 ; 
on  pangenesis,  614 ;  forestalls  Weis- 
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mann,  ib. ;  on  **  particulate  "  inheri-        his  influence  on  Bolyai^  LobatcheTski, 

tance,  615 ;  on  law  of  distribution,        and  others,  652 ;  anticipates  the  work 

617 ;  on  law  of  regression,  618.  of  others,  ib. ;  compared  to  Goethe, 

Galvani,  discoveries  of,  i.  363,  ii.  150  ;        653 ;  on  extended  system  of  numbers, 

galvanic  current,  233  ;  animal  elec-        654  ;  reforms  theory  of  numbers,  680 

tricity,  474.  et  seq.^  720;  on  determinants,  682; 

"  Gamma  "  function,  ii.  696.  686,  688,  693,  695,  697,  698 ;  on  con- 

Garnett,  R.,  on  Georg  Forster,  i.  52;        formal  images,  701 ;  on  non-Euclidean 

179.  geometry,    710,    713;     measure    of 

Gamett,  W.,  and  Campbell,  *Life  of       curvature,    714;   theory  of  congru- 

Clerk-Maxwell.'  ii.  599.  ences,  723 ;  on  mathematical  calculi, 

Gartner,  investigations  of,  ii.  415.  724  ;  on  bi-qnadratic  residues,  725  ; 

Gases,    liquefaction    of,    i.    316 ;    the        732 ;  not  a  great  teacher,  646,  743. 

kinetic    theory    of,    425,  ii.   34 ;    1.  Gauss  and  Gerling,  ii.  713. 

433.  Gauss  and  Schumacher,  correspondence, 
Gaskell,  Dr,  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  ii.        ii.  710. 

429 ;  analysis  of  process  of  *'  meta-  Gauss    and   Weber,   telegraph,    L    92, 

holism,"  442.  367;  school  of,  ii.  702. 

Gassendi    taught    at   the   College   de  Gay-Lussac,  Memoirs  of,  i.  83 ;   '  An- 

France,  i.  107 ;  385.  nales  de    Chymie  et  de   Physique,* 

Gassiot,     experiments     with     vacuum        189 ;    190 ;    organic     analysis,    ib, ; 

tubes,  ii.  190.  chemical  discoveries,  398,   4(>7 ;   ex- 

Gatterer   of   Gottingen    University,   i.        periments,  425  ;  426  -  429 ;  Fresnel's 

165.  *  Memoire  sur  la  Diffraction,'  iL  25 ; 

Gauss,   Carl  Fr. ,   i.    44,   45 ;  orbit  of        visit  to  England,  27 ;  experiment  in 

Ceres,  54  ;  works  of,  82 ;  and  Weber,        heat  measurement,  109  ;  155,  592. 

the    telegraph,  92,    367 ;    *  Disquisi-  Geddes    and    Thomson,    *  The    Evolu- 

tiones  Arithmeticaj,'  105, 120,  ii.  682;        tion  of  Sex,'  ii.  227,  454,  458,  459 ; 

Lobatchevski  and  Bolyai,  i.  161 ;  and        sexual    selection,    344  ;    *'  Reproduc- 

Humboldt,    167;    and    Zach,     177;        tion,"  348. 

178 ;   mathematical  researches,  181 ;  Gegenbaur,    school    of   Darwinism    in 

182 ;   least  squares,   183 ;   184,   185,        Germany,  ii.  436. 

188,  189,  191,  200,  207,  211 ;  "exact  Gehlen,     *AUgemeines     Journal     fiir 

habit  of  thought,"  222 ;  231,  238,  247  ;        Chemie,'  i.  41. 

measurement  of  magnetic  action,  265  ;  Geikie,  Sir  Archd.,  quoted  on  Playfair's 

303  ;    absolute    measurements,    309,        *  Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth,'  L 

369 :  astronomical  work  of,  314,  331 ;        283  ;    G.    Wilson   and,    *  Memoir   of 

measurements    of,    322 ;      '  Theoria        E.  Forbes,'  288. 

motus    coriM)rum    coelestium,'    324;  Geissler,  fellow -worker  with  Plucker, 

calculus  of  probabilities,  325  ;  352  ;        ii.    76 ;    electrical   researches,    189 ; 

Coulomb's  methods,  360,  362;  365;        vacuum  tubes,  190. 

importance  of  his  work,  384 ;  ''Top-  Geitel  (see  Elster),  ii.  190. 

ologie,"  ii.  63 ;  researches  into  elec-  Generalisation,   process   of,  in  mathe- 

trical   phenomena,  67  ;  76 ;  electro-        matics,  ii.  638 ;  650. 

magnetic  measurements,  78 ;  system  Generalised    co-ordinates,  PlUcker,   ii. 

ofabsolute  measurements,  117;  arith-        673. 

metical  discoveries  of,  124  ;  influences  **  Genesis,"  ii.  279. 

Uelmholtz,  150 ;  197,    254 ;  science  Genetic  view  of  nature,   ii.  276,  290 ; 

of  chances,  568  ;  theory  of  error,  574  ;        in  Germany  and  France,  321 ;  triumph 

575 ;  method  of  least  squares,  576  ;        of,    328  ;    on    a    large    scale,    345 ; 

doctrine  of  probabilities,  577  ;  law        strengthened  by  physics  and  chem- 

of  error,  616 ;  and  Newton  compared,        istry,  355. 

630 ;     rediscovery     of    Ceres,     ib. ;  Genetics,  ii.  213. 

pioneer  of  modem  mathematics,  636 ;  Genius,  latent  thought  the  material  of, 

Bessel  on,  ib, ;  his  style  criticised  by        i.  8. 

Abel,    637  ;    640 ;    his   fundamental  *  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  ii.  679. 

theorem,  644,  688 ;  on  convergency.  Geography,  historical,  i.  294. 

646  ;  his  work  on  higher  functions.  Geological  Society,  L  290. 

648  ei  aeq, ;  on  ftindamentaU,  652 ;  Geology,  ii.  290. 
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Gkometrical  axioms,  i.  199, 352 ;  ii.  649, 
etseq. 

Geometry,  deficiency  of  organisation 
of  research  in  England,  i.  243 ;  two 
schools  of,  it  668. 

Geophysics,  ii.  363. 

G«orge,  Duke  of  Saxony,  reconstituted 
Universitj[  of  Leipzig,  i.  159. 

Gergonne,  li.  660 ;  Hankel  on,  666 ; 
673. 

Gterhardt,  C.  P.,  revives  Front's  hypoth- 
esis, L  402  ;  attack  on  electro-chemical 
theory,  409;  "type"  theory,  411; 
413 ;  on  the  constitution  of  substances, 
419  ;  "types,"  423  ;  Gmelin's  system 
of  equiv^ents,  426;  characteristic  of 
hvdrogen  atoms,  430. 

Grerhardt,  C.  J.,  on  the  invention  of  the 
calculus,  i.  101 ;  edited  Leibniz, '  Phil- 
osophische  Schriften,*  ii.  6. 

Germ  plasma  and  body  plasma,  ii.  457, 
458  ;  plasma,  differentiation  of,  459. 

German  Association,  character  and  de- 
cline of,  i.  238. 

German  language,  peculiarity  of,  L  22. 

German  universities,  i.  226. 

Germany  leads  in  the  history  of  thought, 
L46. 

Gervinus  on  Herder,  i.  51  ;  connection 
of  political  and  literary  history,  59  ; 
'Georg  Forster's  Werke,'  179;  rela- 
tions of  philosophy  and  history,  206 ; 
"theoretical  politician,"  311. 

Gesner  of  Gcittingen  University,  i.  165. 

"Gewerbeschulen,"  i.  166. 

Gibbon,  i.  47  ;  *  Roman  Empire,'  169 ; 
influence  of,  on  German  thought  and 
literature,  212;  in  German  univer- 
sities, 251. 

Gibbs,  J.  Willard,  energetics,  ii.  166, 
171;  "free  energy,"  173;  chemical 
equilibrium,  175,  177 ;  formulae  of, 
lo5 ;  on  directional  calculus,  655 ; 
656. 

Gibson,  George  A.,  "Fourier's  series," 
i.  241. 

Giese,  vacuum-tube  experiments,  ii. 
190. 

Gilbert,  Sir  J.  H.,  a^cultural  experi- 
ments and  publications  of,  i.  284. 

Gilbert,  Wm.,  Bacon's  indebtedness  to, 
i.  94. 

Glaciers,  Helmholtz's  theory  of,  ii.  127. 

Glaisher,  Prof.,  quoted  on  invention  of 
logarithms,  i.  269  ;  321  ;  law  of  error, 
ii.  576. 

Glazebrook,  Prof.,  'Report  on  Optical 
Theories,'  ii.  54 ;  Lord  Kelvin's 
theory  of  ether,  55 ;  *  James  Clerk- 


Maxwell  and  Modem  Physics,'  77 ; 
indefiniteness  of  Maxwell's  electro- 
magnetic theory,  94. 

Gmelm,  Chr.,  chemist,  1.  188;  hand- 
book of  chemistry,  208. 

Gmelin,  Leopold,  '  Handbuch  der 
Chemie,'  i.  43,  ii.  158;  system  of 
eauivalents  of,  i.  426,  430. 

Goeoel,  Prof.,  on  biology,  ii.  313. 

Groethe  quoted  on  history,  i.  7  ;  quoted 
on  the  success  of  the  few,  9 ;  made 
modem  German  language,  22  ;  atti- 
tude of,  to  national  idealism  of  Ger- 
many, 39 ;  style  of,  51 ;  his  work, 
61 ;  influence  of,  on  taste,  67 ; 
*  Faust,'  76  ;  school  of,  84  ;  Lewes's 
Life  of,  166  ;  179  ;  as  a  scientist,  180  ; 
influenced  by  the  Naturphilosophie, 
207 ;  212  ;  introduced  hexameter  into 
German  poetry,  213 ;  quoted  251, 286, 
ii.  3,  254,  258 ;  educational  signifi- 
cance of  his  writings,  i.  258 ;  261  ; 
correspondence  of,  279 ;  on  Luke 
Howard,  286;  introduction  of  the 
term  morphology,  ii.  210 ;  213 ; 
theory  of  metamorphosis,  2^,  243, 
267 ;  influence  of,  225 ;  theories  of, 
246  ;  influence  of  Linnseus,  252  ;  253  ; 
the  genetic  view,  317,  321 ;  subjective 
colour  sensations,  482  ;  foundations 
of  the  study  of  language,  538. 

Goldstein,  vacuum-tube  experiments, 
ii.  190;  "ether"  theory  of  cathode 
rays,  192. 

OtoltZj  experiments  on  the  brain,  ii. 
478  ;  479. 

Goodsir,  cell  theory,  ii.  265. 

Gordon,  Lewis,  Carnot's  *  Puissance 
motrice,'  ii.  118. 

Gottingen,  prize  essays  on  principles  of 
dynamics,  ii.  97. 

*G6ttinger  Gelehrte  Anzeigen'  of 
Haller,  i.  176. 

Gough,  John,  the  blind  naturalist,  i. 

287. 
Gourand  quoted,  ii.  571. 
GraBvius,  recognition  of  Bentley,  i.  169. 
Graff",     Prof.     L.    von,     on    Haeckel's 

'Stammbaume,'  ii.  337. 
Graham,    Thomas,    chemistry,    i.    44 ; 

salts  and  acids,   410 ;    experimental 

work  of,  ii.  161  :  164  ;  discoveries  of, 

224. 
Grandi,  series  of,  ii.  646. 
Grant,  Sir  A.,  *  Story  of  the  University 

of  Edinburgh,'  i.  160,  232,  267,  269, 

283;    on    David    Gregory,    270;    on 

Bell,  293. 
Grant,  Prof.,  natural  selection,  ii.  330. 
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Grassmann,  Hermann,  geometry,  i.  44 ; 
geometrical  labours  of,  neglected  in 
Germany,  243,  247  ;  '  Ausdehnungs- 
lehre,'  275 ;  mathematical  labours 
of,  iL  73 ;  630 ;  Hankel  on  his  science 
of  forms,  640  et  seq.;  his  comprehen- 
sive calculus,  655 ;  gradual  apprecia- 
tion of  his  work,  656  ;  710. 

Graunt,  John,  statistics,  i.  122 ;  "Tables 
of  Mortality,"  ii.  664. 

Graves,  R.  P.,  *Life  of  Sir  W.  R 
Hamilton '  quoted,  i.  106,  289 ;  ii. 
722. 

Gravitation,  formula  of,  i.  319  ;  lines  of 
thought  emanating  from  it,  321 ;  not 
an  ultimate  property  of  matter,  338  ; 
difficulty  of  measuring  directly,  353. 

Gray  (the  poet),  L  285. 

Gray  quoted  on  David   Robertson,  i. 

Gray,  Asa,  criticism  of  'Vestiges,'  ii. 
319 ;  332. 

Gr^ard,  educationalist,  i.  260. 

Green,  George,  important  generalisation 
in  statics  and  dynamics,  i.  230 ;  his 
"potential  function,"  231 ;  246,  272, 
331 ;  important  papers  lost,  277 ; 
properties  of  ether,  ii.  31,  33 ;  in- 
spired by  Cauchy,  43 ;  analytical 
method  of,  45 ;  referred  to,  54 ;  theory 
of  electric  and  magnetic  phenomena, 
74  ;  698. 

Gr<^goire  proposed  Bureau  des  Longi- 
tudes, i.  113. 

Gregory,  David,  introduced  Newtonian 
philosophy  into  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  i.  232  ;  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy, Oxford,  270, 272 ;  astronomical 
instruments,  322. 

Gregory,  F.,  Hankel  on,  ii.  712. 

Gren's  *  Journal  der  Physik,'  l  41. 

Grew,  Nehemiah,  used  the  term  "  cell," 
i.  195 ;  microscopic  investigations  in 
biology,  283 ;  embryological  re- 
searches, ii.  227 ;  microscopical 
studies,  260  ;  observations  of,  261. 

Griesbach,  "Animal  and  Plant  Geo- 
graphy," ii.  226. 

Griesinger,  Mayer's  "  right  of  priority," 
ii.  115. 

Grimaldi,  polarisation  of  light,  ii  18. 

Grimm,  Jacob,  'Ueber  Schule,  Univer- 
sitat,  Akademie,'  i.  100 ;  language,  ii. 
540,542. 

Groth,  'PhysikalischeErystallographie,' 
i.  443. 

Groups,*  theory  of,  iL  632,  686,  687 ; 
Burkhardt  on,  688;  6S9  et  seq.; 
continuous  and  discontinuous,  691. 


Grove,  "Correlation  of  Physical  Forces," 

ii.  Ill;  "force,"  125,  130. 
Gruber,  Ersch  and.  Encyclopaedia  of, 

i.  35  ;  representative  of  encyclopaedic 

teaching,  38. 
Guardia  quoted,  i.  106 ;    '  Histoire  de 

la  Medicine,'  126. 
Guerry,  A.  M.,  statistics,  ii.  579. 
Guhrauer,    'Leibniz,  eine  Biographic,' 

i.  168,  ii.  280. 
Guizot,  education,  law  of,  i.  183,  257. 
Guldberg,  law  of  mass-action,  ii.  157 ; 

ideas  of  Berthollet,  177. 
Guyton  de  Morveau,  i.  116,  131 ;  gun- 
powder, iron,  steel,  148. 
Gyroscope  and  gyrostat  invented,  iL  61. 

Haacke,  ii.  271. 

Hacker,  Dr  Val.,  'Praxis  und  Theorie 
der  Zellen-  und  Befruchtungslehre,'  ii. 
265,  370 ;  371,  447. 

Haeckel,  Ernst,  L  179;  'Generelle 
Morphologic  der  Organ  ischen  Wesen,' 
ii.  213,  214,  270,  271,  349 ;  Goethe^s 
ideas,  244,  246;  "Ontogenesis"  and 
"Phylogenesis,"  307;  'Natiirliche 
Schopfungs  -  Geschichte,'  313,  323; 
*  History  of  Creation,'  332 ;  genea- 
logical trees,  337 ;  sexual  selection, 
343 ;  347  ;  evolution,  348,  455 ;  Dar- 
win and  Lamarck,  350 ;  351,  361 ; 
conception  of  universal  animation, 
369  ;  biological  theories  of,  371 ;  414 ; 
school  of  Darwinism  in  Germany. 
436;  "germinal"  element,  467  ;  and 
Weismann,  460  ;  and  Herder's  evolu- 
tionism, 633 ;  man  and  brute,  541 ; 
646,  608;  kinetic  hypothesis,  611. 

Haeser,  'Geschichte  der  Medicin,'  i. 
126,  308,  iL  388,  390,  401;  on 
homoeopathy,  i.  210 ;  on  Kant,  219. 

Hahn,  "Cuvier"  in  'Grande  Encyclo- 
pedic,' L  130. 

Hahnemann's  homoeopathy  i.  210. 

Hales,  improvements  in  microscopy,  ii. 
230. 

HaU,  Marshall,  ii.  519. 

Halle,  University  of,  i.  165. 

Haller,  Albreoht  von,  i.  163 ;  of  Gdttin- 
gen  University,  165 ;  connection  of, 
with  modem  science,  175  ; '  Gottinger 
Gelehrte  Anzeigen,'  176;  'Ele- 
menta,'  193  ;  194 ;  zoological  labours 
of,  ii.  220,  230;  study  of  separate 
oreans,  233;  "evolutionist,"  278; 
279 ;  epigenesis,  298  ;  299,  308  ;  vital- 
istic  conceptions,  384 ;  discovery  of  ir- 
ritability, 429 ;  psycho-physical  view, 
471 ;  influences  Herder,  532 ;  538. 
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Halley,   Edmund,    ''reciprocal  dupli-  Harris,  James,  laoguage,  ii.  536. 

cate "  ratio,   i.  98 ;   270 ;   Newton's  Harris,  Snow,  referred  to  by  Faraday, 

*Principia,'  283;  orbits  of  comets,  ii.  69. 

324 ;  calculates  return  of  comet,  327  ;  Harrison,  received  prize  of  Board  of 

Newton  to,  342;   pendulum  ezperi-  Longitude  for  his  chronometers,   L 

ments  of,  354 ;  statistician,  ii.  565.  158 ;  astronomical  instruments,  322. 

Halsted,    6.    B..    on    non  •  Euclidean  Hart,    J.   M.,  testimony  to   work  of 

geometry,  ii.  652 ;  714.  German  universities,  i.  225. 

Hamann,  Johann  Qeorg,  ii.  535,  536.  Hartmann,  ii.  470,  608. 

Hamilton,  Sir  W., '  Discussions,'  L  203  ;  Hartnack  and  Nachet,  improvement  in 

'  Dugald    Stewart's     Works,'    359  ;  immersion  system,  ii.  228. 

**  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned,"  Harvey,  contemporary  with  Bacon,  i. 

ii.  326.  94 ;  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.  R.,  used  the  notation  the  blood,  193  ;   272  ;   contributions 

of  Newton,  i.  101 ;  life  of,  quoted  to  biology,  282 ;  292 ;  study  of  sep- 

from,  106;  paper  on  caustics,  230;  arate   organs,   ii.    233;    ''metamor- 

important   generalisation    in    statics  phosis,"  278  ;  embryolc^,  ^7  ;  349, 

and  dynamics,  231 ;   Dublin  Mathe-  444. 

matical  School,  274;  originality  of,  Hatchett.  not  member  of  any  univer- 

ib.;  "characteristic  function,"  316;  sity,  i.  238. 

theory  of  optical  phenomena,  ii.  13,  Haukesbee,  Francis,  capillary  phenom- 

42  ;  mathematical    labours    of,    73 ;  ena,  i.  846  ;  experiments  of,  355,  856. 

dynamics,  139 ;  195 ;  his  quaternions,  Hauptmann,  C,  'Die  Metaphysik  in  der 

654 ;    656,     709 ;     introduces    term  modemen  Physiologic,'  li.  401,  438  ; 

"associative,"  711 ;  722.  quoted,  407,  444. 

Hank,  Theodore,  sugc^ested  idea  of  the  Hiiusser,  L..  i.  59.                    , 

Royal  Society,  i.  227.  Haiiy,  Abbe,  physics  at  the  Ecole  nor- 

Hankel,  Hermann,  generalising  aspects  male,  i.  112 ;  crystallography  of, 
of  the  sciences,  i.  46  ;  quoted  on  116,  117  ;  services  of,  to  mineralogy, 
the  establishment  of  analysis  as  a  118 ;  186  ;  created  the  science  of 
science,  103  ;  '  Die  Entwickelung  der  crystallography,  441 ;  labours  of,  ii. 
Mathematik,'175;  '  Theorie  der  com-  2SX2;  founder  of  crystallography, 
plexen  Zahlensysteme,'  185  ;  ii.  710 ;  240  ;  241 ;  crystallography,  264  ; 
*  Die  Elemente  der  Projectivischen  building  up  of  crystals,  270. 
Geometrie,'  i.  188;  ii.  632;  on  the  Haym,  Rudolf,  'Leben  W.  v.  Hum- 
two  processes  of  algebra,  640 ;  on  boldts,'  i.  38 ;  chief  authority  on 
Grassmann,  ih.,  656;  on  Peacock  Herder,  51;  biographies-  of  Hegel 
and  de  Morgan,  641;  on  Gauss's  and  others,  279;  'Herder  nach 
theorem,  645 ;  on  imaginaries,  653,  seinem  Leben  und  seinen  Werken,' 
664  ;  Poncelet's  principle,  661 ;  on  ii.  531,  533,  537. 
Gergonne's  principle  of  duality,  666  ;  Hay  ward,  algebra  of  '  Coplanar  Vec- 
ou     Steiner,     668 ;     compares     von  tors,'  ii.  656. 

Staudt  with  Chasles,  669  ;  on  Mobius,"  Heat,  Tyndall's  dynamical  theory  of, 

682 ;  on  fundamentals,  703  et  seq. ;  ii.    57  ;   dynamical    theory   of,    73  ; 

on   English  mathematics,  704,   711 ;  Black,  Riimford,  and  Davy,  102 ;  the 

on    oscillating    functions,    706 ;    on  non-mechanical  nature  of  heat-phen- 

Bolzano  and  Cauchy,  709  ;  principles  omena,   120  et  seq.  ;   and  perpetual 

of  arithmetic,  711 ;    on  pnnciple  of  motion,  126  et  seq,  ;  of  the  sun,  357. 

permanence,    712;    on    quaternions,  Heaviside,     Oliver,    popularisation    of 

tb.f  717;  726.  Maxwell's  electro  -  magnetic  theory, 

Hanle's  '  Magazin,'  i.  43.  ii.  72  ;  193  ;  his  directional  calculus, 

Hanselmann,  '  K.  F.  Gauss,'  i.  181.  665,  656. 

Hansen,  lunar  theory,  i.  329.  Hecker,  J.  J.,  established  "  Realschule" 

Harcourt,  Vernon,  i.  236.  at  Berlin,  i.  166. 

Harding,  discovery  of  planets,  i.  182.  Heeren  of  Gottingen  University,  i.  165  ; 

Harkness     and     Morley,     theory     of  and  Ukert,  collections  of  Histories  of 

functions,  ii.  704.  all  countries,  167. 

Harmonic  functions,  ii.  696.  Hegel,  G.  W.  F.,  on  the  province  of 

Harriot,  a  forerunner  of  Bacon,  i.  94.  philosophy,    i.    36 ;   treated   science 
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from  a  metaphysical  standpoint,  48 ; 
philosophy  of,  influenced  by  Herder, 
51 ;  ridiculed  search  for  new  planets, 
54 ;  on  status  of  philosophy,  60 ; 
his  definition  of  philosophy,  61 ;  re- 
lation of  philosophy  to  religion,  73 ; 
'  Phanomenologie  des  Geistes,'  83; 
spontaneous  development  of  thought, 
85 ;  *  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,' 
145 ;  162 ;  speculative  tendency  of, 
178 ;  philosophy  of,  204,  ii.  279,  346, 
500 ;  1.  207,  208 ;  encyclopedic  lec- 
tures on  philosophy,  214  ;  benefac- 
tions to  historical  sciences,  215 ; 
Schelling's  scheme  of  evolution,  ii. 
354 ;  495 ;  dialectics,  530 ;  608,  751. 

Hegelianism,  failure  of,  i.  72. 

Heidenhain,  Prof.,  function  of  gland- 
cells,  ii.  429. 

Heine,  E.,  ii.  704,  733. 

Helm,  Dr  Oeorg,  'Die  Lehre  von  der 
Energie,'ii.  97,  142,  185,  186;  *Die 
Energetik  nach  ihrer  geschichUichen 
Entwickelung,'  97,  106,  108-111,  125, 
127,  133,  lis ;  controversies  as  to 
priority  of  discovery  in  theory  of 
energy,  97,  98 ;  influence  of  Poncelet 
on  practical  mechanics,  101 ;  heat 
unit,  109 ;  labours  of  Horstmann, 
170;  methods  of  W.  Gibbs,  171; 
criticism  of  mechanical  view,  183; 
188. 

Helmholtz,  metaphysical  foundations 
of  geometry  and  dynamics,  i.  45 ; 
*Reden'  c^uoted,  175  ;  on  speculative 
tendency  in  science,  179  ;  on  Goethe 
as  a  naturalist,  180 ;  *  Vortrage,'  193  ; 
198,  199 ;  doctrine  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy,  201 ;  on  the  relations 
of  mathematical  and  experimental 
science,  205 ;  *  Wissenschaftliche 
Ahhandlungen,'  ib.  ;  *  VortrSge  und 
Eleden'  quoted,  209;  'Ueber  das 
Denken  in  der  Medicin,'  210 ;  revival 
of  doctrine  of  conservation  of  force. 
218;  on  Kant,  219;  220;  'Journal 
fur  Mathematik,'  231  ;  Fourier's 
series,  241 ;  ' '  sense  perceptions,"  243 ; 
on  Young,  244 ;  *  Ueber  die  Erhaltung 
der  Kraft,*  265,  309 ;  on  Faraday's 
ideas.  266 ;  vortex  motion,  313,  ii. 
35,  60  ;  on  the  gravitation  theory,  i. 
352 ;  375 ;  objection  against  Weber's 
law,  376, 377  ;  **  action  at  a  distance," 
380 ;  on  the  electro-chemical  theory, 
405  ;  investigations  of  fluid  motion,  li. 
58;  articles  on  acoustics,  ib,;  *' vor- 
tex filaments,"  61 ;  influence  of  his 
8i>eculation8  in  England,  62;   illus- 


trations of  his  theories,  63 ;  sosgested 
vortex-atom   theory,    66;    *Fiffaday 
Lecture '  quoted,  f6. ;  adopted  views 
of  English  scientists,  93 ;  independ- 
ence  of   Mayer's  writings,  97 ;   his 
work  theoretical,  99 ;  "  physical  me- 
chanics," 101 ;  scientific  services  of, 
106 ;  memoirs  refused  by  Poggendorf, 
107 ;   classical  character  of  his  in- 
vestigations  into  the  nature  of  heat. 
112 ;    *  Gesammelte    Abhandluugen, 
113 ;  his  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
Mayer,  114;  117;  and  Sadi  Camot, 
123 ;  perpetual  motion,  1*24 ;  conser- 
vation of  energy,  125,  127,  ISO,  142, 
438:  ''death"  of  the  universe,  131; 
mathematical  treatment  of  power  and 
work,   137 ;   on  tension,  138 ;   141 ; 
energetics,    148 ;    electro  •  dynamics, 
149 ;  theories  of  electro-dynamic  phen- 
omena, 152 ;  Faraday  Lecture,  154  ; 
dissociation,  163 ;  thermal  measure- 
ments,   172;    "free    energy,"    173; 
chemical  equilibrium.  175 ;   quoted, 
182 ;  atomic  view,  189  ;  atom  of  elec- 
tricity, 193 ;  memoir  of,  195  ;  ether 
theory,  196  ;  imperfections  of  the  eye 
as  an  optical  instrument,  215  ;  micro- 
scopic work,  229  ;  Goethe's  theory  of 
colours,   245;   Kant's   theory,    yS2: 
appreciation  of  Kant,  284  ;  "  energy,' 
355 ;    physical  laws,   356 ;   cosmical 
origin   of    life,    369 ;    on    vitalism, 
388 ;  391 ;  'Physiological Optics,' 397, 
480,  508;  'Physiological  Acoustics,' 
397 ;  nature   of  living    forces,    898 ; 
403,   421,    467 ;  animal    magnetism, 
476;   quoted  on  "specific  energies." 
482  ;  optics,  483,  50o  ;  psycho-pnysi- 
cal    science,    485;   "Timbre,"    488; 
arrangement  of  tones,  490 ;  and  Kant, 
491 ;    psycho  -  physical    phenomena, 
496 ;  space  perception,  504  ;  "  Ueber 
das  Senen  des  Menschen,"  506  ;  hear- 
ing and  seeing,  512 ;  language,  538  ; 
on  harmonics,   623 ;  on  foundations 
of  geometry,  710 ;  letter  to  Schering, 
ib. ;   on  axioms  of  geometry,    711 ; 
and  Riemann  on  geometry,  713. 

Helvetius,  ignorance  of  physiology,  ii. 
471. 

Henle,  Jacob,  reconstruction  of  "gen- 
eral anatomy,"  i.  195  ;  198  ;  anthro- 
pological lectures  of,  215  ;  mechanical 
views  in  biology  of,  219 ;  on  demon- 
stration of  Bell's  doctrine,  293 ; 
'  Allgemeine  Anatomie,'  ii.  401. 

Henrici,  ii.  656. 

Henry,  Dr,  not  member  of  any  univer- 


BitT,  i.  839;  'life  of  Daltou,'  2*6; 
□nCburlesBel).  292. 

HeracUtqa  of  Ephesos,  i.  3H :  the 
"kinetic  theory,"  385  ;  oonoeption  of 
eterDal  Diolioo,  ii.  3 ;  conception  of 
chuigiog  world-petiodB,  286. 

Herapath,  "meohanicnl  theory  of 
gases  "  i.  310  ;  431. 

Herbut  repudiated  by  Lotie,  i.  49 ; 
208 ;  edacBtioaa)  iallucDce  of,  in 
OermsDy,  267  ;  phrenology,  ii.  478 ; 
antioipated  Uelmholti,  4S1 ;  lufla- 
ence  of  his  pliilotiophy,  494 ;  on 
"  fiiEulty-pByoIiology,  495  ;  psyeho- 
logical  reacarch,  496  :  matheinatical 
psychology,  498 ;  600 ;  psjchicBl 
mechaoixm  of,  504 ;  apace  perc«p> 
tiOB,  fi06  ;  507,  612,  SIS  ;  iatroapec- 
tivB  method,  527;  "  ValksrpBych- 
ologie"  and  " SpraDbwiBBenaabafl," 
S30. 

Herbert,  Dean,  natural  Belaction,  ii. 
830. 

Herder,  i.  50 ;  HUtory  of  Humanity, 
61;  'Ideen,'  63;  •  Metakrltik,'  83; 
indebtednesB  to  Gibbon,  169;  171; 
cited  on  Georg  Forater,  179;  sdan- 
Ufic  ideal  of,  211  -,  212 ;  Alcaic  and 
Sapphic   metres,    213 ;    educational 
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qnoWd,  633  ;  'Hiatory  of  Mankind,' 
m ;  638,  m. 

Heredity,  problem  of,  ii.  343,  613. 

Bering,  ii.  442  ;  '  Uelier  das  Gedacht- 
nisa  ais  eine  ailgemeine  Funktion  dei 
org&nischen  Materie,'  644. 

Hermann,  Gottfried,  indebtedness  to 
Bentley,  i.  169 ;  162,  173 ;  acienee 
for  its  own  sake,  211  ;  212,  214  ; 
elasaical  learning  of,  222. 

Hermann,  Jae.,  Leibnii'a  letter  to, 
quoted,  iL  646. 

Hermite,  reaearchea  of,  ii.  124  ;  649  ; 
on  determinants,  683  ;  on  traascend- 
ant  Dombera,  731. 

Herodotus  referred  to  on  division  of 
History  into  centuries,  i.  13  ;  298. 

Herrmann,  Cr.,  quoted,  ii.  266. 

Herachet,  Caroline,  itiaeovera  her  eiglit 
comets,  i.  229  :  2i)£. 

Heraohel,  Sir  John,  I.  177  ;  qnoted  on 
Laplace,  1 23  ;  astronomical  work  of, 
230;  introdnction  of  knowledge  of 
Continental  mathematics  to  Cam- 
bridge by,  233 ;  science  in  England, 
234  ;  236 ;  and  Airy,  art^e  in  '  En- 


eyciopiedia  Metropolitana,'  236 ; 
quoted  on  Preanel,  241 ;  educational 
movement  promoted  by,  261;  'A 
Preliminary  Discoune  on  the  Study 
of  Natural  Philosophy,'  aJ3,  306  ; 
founded  Anai)tical  aioioty,  271 ; 
spectrum  Enalyal:),  278;  stands  on 
Bacon's  phaosophy,  307  :  378  ;  pha- 
nomonou  ot  ftuorescence  obaerred 
by,  ii.  52;  criticism  of  the  term 
"potentisj  energy,"  140;  295;  'In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  Natoral 
Philosophy,'  328  ;  eipriments  at  the 
Cape,  367;  "  sound, '*  488  ;  theory  of 
probabilitiea,  S6S ;  606. 
Hetschel,  Sir  William,  '  On  the  Proper 
Motion  of  the  Sun  and  Solar  System,' 
i.  176;  astronomical  diacoTeries  of, 
229  ;  238,  286  ;  discovery  of  UranoH, 
321;   '  Obserrationa  of  Nsbulin,*  Ii. 


297,  370,  371,  373,  420,  427, 444,  461 ; 
embryologieil  reaearohes,  228 ;  '  The 
Biological  Problem  of  To-ilay,'  2S8, 
459;  'Zeit  und  Streitfragen  lur  Bi- 
ologiB.'401;  qnoted,  409;  "The  Cell,' 
quoted,  425,  44S,  448  ;  "  idjoplaama," 
448;  "□rganiclame,"4SS. 

Hertz,  H.,  electric  theory,  i.  344;  elec- 
trical wave-motion,  ii.  77 ;  electrioal 
light,  88,  92;  "physical 
).'  101;  electro  ■  magnetlo 
ns-^-umaon,  143 ;  IBS. 

Hess,  a  founder  of  physical  cbemiittry, 
ii.  162;  167. 

Hesae,  Otto,  his  elegant  work,  ii.  677  ; 
introdncea  determinanta,  682  <t  ttq,,- 
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Heaeel, '  Erystallometrie,'  L  443. 

Hettner,  historyofthe  ides  of  bnmani^, 
i.  50 ;  literary  history  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  69  ;  cited  on  Oesra 
Forster,  179. 

Heuu,  'Jshresberiobt  der  deutsohen 
Mattaematiker-Vereinigung.'li.  101. 

Heussler,  Hsna,  on  Bacon,  i.  94. 

Heyne  of  Giittingeu  Univeisity,  i.  16E ; 
indebtedness  to  Bentley,  169. 

Hicki,  '  Report  on  Hydrodynamios,'  ii, 
58 ;  contribution  to  vortex  theory, 
63.  ' 

Hi^ns,  theory  of,  i.  398. 

Hilbert  on  algebraic  numbers,  ii  729. 

Hildebrsnil,  Bnino,  slatisticB,  ii.  S61. 

Uillebrand,  Earl,  'Zeiten,  VSlher,  nnd 
Menschen,'  imoted,  i.  311. 

Hippeau,  C,  '  Public  Education  during 
the  Revolution  in  France,'  quoted,  i. 
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108;  109;  quotes  Condorcet,  111; 
*  L'InstructioD  publique  en  France 
X>endant  la  Revolation/  259. 

Hippocrates,  ii.  470. 

Hirn,  the  steam-engine,  i.  331,  iL  183 ; 
indestructibility  of  force,  111 ;  con- 
troversy with  Zeuner,  136 ;  179. 

Hirsch,  Dr  A.,  'Gesch.  d.  medicinischen 
Wissenschaften  in  Deutschland,'  L 
210,  ii.  390,  401. 

Hirzel,  Sal.,  i.  167. 

His,  W.,  ii.  271. 

Histology,  Huxley  on,  i.  196. 

Historians,  supposed  objectivity  of,  L 
7. 

Historical  geography,  i.  294. 

History,  contemporary,  to  what  extent 
possible  and  valuable,  i.  6 ;  Goethe 
quoted  on  re-writing  of,  7  ;  periods 
of,  13 ;  philosophy  of,  due  to  Con- 
tinental thinkers,  25;  periods  of, 
take  their  name  from  some  great 
event  or  movement,  58 ;  and  science, 
relations  of,  206. 

Hittorf,  W.,  on  attraction  in  chemical 
phenomena,  i.  380;  fellow  -  worker 
with  Pliicker,  ii.  76 ;  electrolysis, 
164 ;  vacuum-tube  experiments,  190. 

Hobbes,  philosophy  of,  l  48  ;  *  De  Cor- 
pore '  quoted  on  Harvey,  282 ;  385,  ii. 
473. 

Hobson,  on  the  infinite,  ii.  736. 

Hoff,  Prof,  van't,  i.  431,  450 ;  *  Journal 
fllr  physicalische  Chemie,'  ii.  158; 
(see  Ostwald),  159 ;  researches  of» 
164 ;  discovery  of,  165 ;  carbon  tetra- 
hedron of,  424. 

Hoffmann,  F..  animist,  i.  126. 

Hofmann,  A.  W.  von,  on  Liebig,  i.  18, 
188  ;  scientific  experiments  under,  92 ; 
chemical  researches  of.  412;  **  Fara- 
day "  lecture,  ii.  391 ;  393. 

Hofmeister,  Wilhelm,  the  Kep«tic  con- 
ception of  plant  life,  ii.  ^4  ;  induc- 
tive school  of,  321. 

Hogg,  *The  Microscope,*  ii.  228. 

Holbach,  *Systime  de  la  Nature,*  i. 
144. 

Holger,  von  (see  Baumgartnery,  ii.  107. 

Holman,  Prof.  S.  W.,  '  Matter,  finergy. 
Force,  and  Work,'  ii.  182. 

Holtzmann,  investigations  into  nature 
of  heat,  ii.  112;  andClausius,  135. 

HoltzmUller  on  isogonal  relations,  ii. 
701. 

Homer,  i.  261,  296. 

Homoeopathy,  i.  210. 

Homogeneous  formula,  ii.  681 ;  oo* 
ordinates,  MUbius,  681. 


Homology,  study  of,  ii.  258;  in  geo- 
metry,'663. 

Hooke,  Dr  Robert,  "reciprocal  dupli- 
cate "  ratio,  i.  98  ;  used  the  term 
"  cell,"  195 ;  283,  434  ;  referred  to  by 
Young,  ii.  18;  theory  of  elasticity, 
30  ;  compound  microscope,  228. 

Hooker,  Sir  J.  D.  (see  Darwin),  ii.  329 ; 
Darwin  to,  406. 

Hopital,  Marquis  de  1',  adopted  the 
calculus,  i  101. 

*  Horen  •  of  SchiUer,  i.  84. 

Homer,  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  i.  273. 

Horsley,  edition  of  "  Newton's  Works," 
i.  355. 

Horstmann,  labours  of,  ii.  170;  free 
energy,  173. 

Houel  referred  to.  iL  653  ;  on  non- 
Euclidean  geometry,  714. 

Hovelacque,  Abel,  *La  Linguistique,' 
ii.  540. 

Howard,  Luke,  classification  of  clouds, 
i.  286. 

Huber,  investigations  of,  ii.  415. 

Huggins,  Sir  William,  light,  iL  11. 

Hugo,  Prof.,  of  G^ttingen,  translated 
44th  chapter  of  Gibbon's  'Roman 
Empire,*  i.  169. 

Humboldt,  A.  von,  on  scientific  state 
of  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  i.  17  ;  '  Kosmos,*  51,  53,  iL 
277,  284,  828,  329,  532  ;  •  Life '  by 
Bruhns,  i.  207,  253,  263 ;  travels  in 
America,  i.  83 ;  eminence  in  scien- 
tific literature  of,  106 ;  his  influence 
as  populariser  of  the  study  of  natural 
history,  106 ;  133,  155 ;  and  Gauss's 
scheme  for  a  network  of  magnetic 
observations,  167;  171,  175,  176; 
uninttuence«l  by  speculative  spirit  in 
German  science,  178  ;  cited  on  Georg 
Forster,  179;  183,  190;  supported 
scientific  institutions  at  Berlin,  238 ; 
Bell's  theorem,  293  ;  founded,  with 
Oken,  **  Naturforscher  -  Versanuu  - 
lung."  298 ;  and  Gay-Lussac,  425 ; 
popular  work  of,  IL  149 ;  explorations, 
206 ;  travels,  222,  247 ;  morphology, 
225,  226 ;  252 ;  extension  of  mor- 
phological view,  260 ;  and  Robert 
Brown,  265 ;  266 ;  inHuence  of,  276 ; 
293,  80l>;  341,  390,  467;  animal 
electricity.  475,  476  ;  514,  607. 

Humboldt,  W.  von,  creator  ot  Berlin 
University,  i.  38 ;  203,  206,  212.  253, 
263 ;  comparative  philology,  iL  5^ ; 

Uttme,  David,  transitiQn  ttom  th»  logi- 
cal W  tliMi  hiatohoal   viftw,  L  4o ; 
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opposed  metaphysics,  75 ;  influence 
of,  on  German  thought  and  literature, 
212 ;  sceptical  philosophy  of,  replied 
to  by  Kant,  ib,  ;  and  Kant,  219  :  in- 
tercourse with  French  thought,  268  ; 
influence  of,  273 ;  ii.  279 ;  and  German 
criticism,  323 ;  326 ;  psychology,  497  ; 
genetic  view,  506 ;  the  study  of 
mankind,  529 ;  quoted,  555. 

Hunter,  John,  English  medical  science, 
i.  208 ;  anatomist,  283  ;  ii.  247. 

Hunter,  John  and  William,  no  connec- 
tion with  the  English  universities,  i. 
272. 

Hutton,  James,  a  follower  of  Boscovich, 
i.  359;  study  of  fossil  remains,  ii. 
225  ;  Cuvier's  "  catastrophism,"  260  ; 
school  of  geology,  291 ;  genetic  view 
in  geology,  330 ;  364 ;  and  Jameson, 
services  to  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory, I  283 ;  290. 

Huxley,  T.  H.,  *  Lay  Sermons'  and 
other  writings,  L  193,  201 ;  quoted, 

193,  292,  ii.  252,  266,  257,  348,  376, 
405,  448 ;  *  American  Addresses,'  i. 

194,  ii.  364;  on  individuality  of 
English  scientists,  i.  250;  *  Science 
and  Culture,'  282;  'Essay  on  Geo- 
logical Reform,'  283;  *  Geological 
Reform '  quoted,  291 ;  *  Critiques  and 
Addresses'  298;  'Life  of  Charles 
Darwin,'  310 ;  on  Whewell  and  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  ib.  ; 
'Scientific  Aspects  of  Positivism,' 
310;  onComte,  'Lay  Sermons 'quoted, 
ii.  37  ;  extract  from  "  Lecture  on  the 
Study  of  Biology,"  217 ;  quotation 
from  'Life  of  Richard  Owen,'  222; 
Goethe's  ideas,  244,  246;  Cuvier's 
work,  248 ;  quoted  on  vertebral 
theory  of  the  skull,  251 ;  on  Hum- 
boldt, 253;  the  term  "homology," 
259;  on  Cuvier  and  Oken,  260; 
268;  "Evolution  in  Biology,"  278, 
297,  347  ;  controversy  with  Kelvin, 
284;  on  Hutton,  291,  292;  and 
Von  Baer,  299,  302;  305;  historical 
connection  of  Lamarck's  ideas,  309 ; 
"Biology,"  313;  321  ;  theory  of  de- 
scent in  France  and  Germany,  322 ; 
"Agnosticism,"  326;  "Reception  of 
the  'Origin  of  Species,'"  327  ;  329  ; 
address  to  the  Geological  Society, 
363;  'On  Descartes,'  378;  "vital- 
ism,"  406 ;  411 ;  "On  the  Cell  Theory," 
423  ;  history  of  Biogenesis,  451 ;  the 
ubiquity  of  life,  452;  psycho-physi- 
cal parallelism,  519 ;  theory  of  reflex 
action,  620. 


Huygens,  Chr.,  variation  of  gravity  in 
different  latitudes,  i.  99 ;  103 ;  the 
theory  of  probabilities,  120  ;  mechan- 
ical laws  established  by,  317 ;  New- 
ton and,  i6. ;  formulfle  of,  335 ; 
mechanical  explanation  of  gravita- 
tion ;  342,  351 ;  phenomena  of  gravi- 
tation, 363;  389;  kinetic  view  of 
nature,  ii.  6 ;  8 ;  followed  by  Young, 
9 ;  the  theory  of  light,  18,  14,  17 ; 
periodic  wave-motion,  21 ;  'Traits  de 
la  Lumi^re,'  22  ;  motion  of  light,  42 ; 
conservation  of  energy,  99,  100 ;  on 
probability,  565.  568. 

Hyatt,  A.,  neo-Lamarckian,  ii.  351. 

Ideal  elements,  ii.  664 ;  Poncelet  on, 
674  ;  numbers,  727  ;  Rummer's,  728. 

Ideals  of  life  during  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, i.  32. 

Ideas,  migration  of,  i  29. 

Ideologues,  Napoleon  and  the,  i.  162 ; 

11.  Omj. 

Imaginary,  the,  Cavley  on,  IL  716. 

'Inofex  Leictionum  of  Gottingen  Uni- 
versity, i.  166. 

Individualism  of  English  character,  L 
279. 

Individuality  the  centre  of  interest  of 
the  sciences,  i.  125  ;  ii.  746. 

Individuation,  ii.  415. 

Inductive  reasoning  in  England,  i.  103. 

Infinite,  the,  ii.  643,  735 ;  Hobson  on, 
736. 

Infinitesimal  methods,  necessity  of  de- 
veloping, i.  373. 

Infinitesimals,  method  of,  ii.  706. 

Inheritance,  particulate,  ii.  615. 

Inquiry,  scientific  method  of,  i.  30. 

Institute,  French,  reports  of,  i.  149. 

Institution,  Royal,  i.  264. 

Interests,  human,  unity  of,  i.  33. 

Introspective  method,  ii.  527. 

"Invariants,"  doctrine  of,  ii.  140,  676; 
MacMahon  on,  676  ;  history  of,  677  ; 
unknown  to  Pliicker,  677  ;  Sylvester 
on,  684 ;  difi'erent  methods  in,  i6. 

Inventions,  accidental,  in  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
i.  91. 

Inverse  operations,  ii.  639,  727. 

"Ions,  migration  of,"  ii.  164 ;  198. 

Ireland,  Alexander,  on  authorship  of 
the 'Vestiges,' ii.  318. 

Irvine,  Dr,  the  term  "capacity"  first 
used  by,  ii.  102. 

Isenkrahe,  C,  '  Das  Rathsel  von  der 
Schwerkraft,'  i.  341,  342,  343,  377 ; 
refers  to  Eoler's  ether  theory,  ii.  8. 
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IshflrwQod,  researches  of^  ii.  136. 

Isommsm,  discowr  of,  iL  405. 

Isomorphism,  ii.  444 

iTorj,  scientiiic  woric  of,  L  229 ;  well 
known  among  Continental  mathema^ 
tidans,  232:  not  member  of  any 
oniTersitj,  238;  maintaine«l  repat»> 
tion  of  British  mathematicians,  270. 

Jacobi,  C.  G.  L,  u  44 ;  *  Werke/  185  ; 
187,  189;  iaiinence  on  Helmholtz, 
199 ;  2<)0,  205.  iL  637 ;  his  relation  to 
Legendre  and  Abel,  648 ;  on  deter- 
minants, 683,  686;  Theta  function, 
696,728. 

Jacobi  F.  H.,  'Offener  Brief  an  Pichte.* 
L  83 ;  16:d ;  influenced  by  Spinosa, 
212 ;  psychology,  ii.  495. 

Jaegor,  Or,  ^'germinal"  element,  iL 
457. 

'■  Jahresberichte '  of  Berzelios,  i.  167. 

James,  Alex.,  process  of  celiolar 
•lirision,  iL  445. 

James,  King,  charter  to  Ekiinbnr^ 
University,  L  2t58. 

James,  Prof.  W.,  *  Principles  of  Psy- 
chology,' iL  479,  513,  519  ;  quoted, 
522,  5^9. 

Jameson  founded  Wemerian  Society, 
L  118 ;  288. 

Jamin,  speed  of  light,  iL  45. 

Jannschke,  Hans,  ^Das  Princip  der 
Erhaltung  der  Energie,'  iL  152. 

Japp,  l^Toty  ^^ Stereo -chemistry  and 
Virilism,"  iL  437;  selectire  action 
of  certain  organisms,  598. 

Jardin  des  Plantes,  L  107. 

Jeffrey,  '  Edinbur^  Reriew,'  L  273. 

Jenner,  Edward,  no  connection  with 
the  English  unirersities,  L  272 ;  284 

Jevons,  Stanley,  '  Principles  of  Science,* 
L  37,  308 ;  on  theory  of  probabilities, 
120 ;  325 ;  Bacon's  "  method  of  in- 
stances," iL  558,  559  ;  *  Principles  of 
Science '  quoted,  560,  569  ;  737. 

Joachim  of  Brandenburg,  founds  Uni- 
versity of  KouiKsberg,  L  159. 

John  Frederick,  Duke  of  Hanover,  L 
158 ;  founds  Uxiiversity  of  Jena,  159. 

John,  v.,  *Gesch.  d.  Statistik.*  iL  555, 
587 ;  statistics,  563  ;  564;  quoted,  579. 

Jones,  Bence,  'The  Koyal  Institution,* 
L  90. 

Jordan,  Camille,  his  *Theorie  des 
Substitutions,'  iL  686>  692. 

Joseph  IL,  L  256. 

Joule,  James  Prescott,  the  mechanical 
equiyalent  of  heat,  L  93  ;  doctrine  of 
the   consanration    of   eniirgy,    201 ; 


*' J"  or  Joule's  equivalent  of  heat, 
265 ;  and  Dalton,  ib.  ;  not  connected 
with  Cambridge  Mathematical  School. 
266 ;  not  member  of  any  university, 
27'i ;  determination  of  the  equival- 
ent of  heat,  309  ;  '^  mechanical  theory 
of  »&^s,"  310  ;  313 ;  paper  on  mol- 
ecular action,  433 ;  calculations  of, 
434  ;  435,  437 ;  iL  111  ;  kinetic 
theory  of  gases,  34,  162  ;  dyn- 
amical theory  of  heat,  73 ;  inde- 
pendence of  Mayer's  writings,  97 ; 
and  Tyndall,  107;  heat  unit,  109; 
scientinc  work  of,  110  «<  seq.  ;  a  pupil 
of  Dalton,  111 ;  indestructibility  of 
force,  ib,;  revival  of  interest  in  the 
ideas  of  **  Energy,"  111 ;  his  measure- 
ments utilised  by  Clausius  and  Thom- 
son, 116  ;  practical  foundation  of  hia 
researches,  117 ;  perpetual  motion, 
124  ;  two  laws  of  themio-dynamics, 
128  ;  force,  130  ;  subjection  of  physi- 
cal phenomena  to  dynamical  laws, 
132 ;  measurements  uf,  1^33 ;  and 
exiMjriments,  137;  "Thermal  Unit," 
13d;  conservation  of  energy,  142; 
electrical  phenomena,  146 ;  law  of, 
147 ;  electrical  measurements,  156 ; 
heat,  178;  '^ener^,"  355;  statistics 
in  physics,  590,  o92. 

Jousse,  {^metrical  work  of,  L  114. 

Julius  ot  Brunswick  founds  University 
of  Helmstadt,  i.  160. 

Jungdeisch,  iL  437. 

Jurin,  Dr,  experiments  in  capillary 
attraction,  L  356. 

Jussieu,  Ant.  Laurent  de>  author  of 
'Genera  Plantarum/  iL  222»  235, 
265. 

Jussieu,  Bernard  de,  contributions  to 
the  study  of  natural  history,  L  116 ; 
119  ;  botanical  work  of,  126*;  referred 
to,  265. 

Jusd,  '  Winckelmauu,'  L  279. 

ELane,  his  work  overlooked,  L  414. 

Kant,  scientiiic  methods  itisuilicient  by 
themselves,  i.  36 ;  intiuenced  popu- 
larity of  lectures  on  **  ISncyclopiuiie,'* 
37 ;  a  century  before  his  time,  45 ; 
stvle  of,  51 ;  decadence  of  philosophi- 
cal thought  alter,  78 ;  radicalism  of 
thought  of,  81 ;  ideas  of.  developed 
by  Schiller  and  others,  S3;  Helm- 
holtz  and  the  philosophy  of,  199; 
indueuced  by  political  movements  in 
France  and  America,  203 ;  imiueno^ 
on  developmeut  of  German  schools  of 
mediciuf,  298 ;  211, 212 ;  uiathemati> 
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cal  and  physical  sciences  affected  by, 
216  ;  influence  of,  on  the  development 
of  modern  German  science,  219 ;  and 
Hume  and  Descartes,  222;  influence 
of,  on  education  in  Germany,  257 ; 
was  inspired  by  Rousseau,  259;  in- 
fluenced by  Hume,  273 ;  philosophy 
of,  dispell^  Cartesian  philosophy  in 
Germany,  433 ;  cosmoloffical  genesis 
of  planetary  system,  ii.  209  ;  nebular 
theory,  27/,  282;  late  development 
of,  309;  'Critique  of  Pure  Reason/ 
326 ;  philosophical  theories,  346 ; 
metaphysics,  854;  "specific  ener- 
gies, 4o2  ;  science  of  sensation,  484  ; 
time  and  space,  491,  492  ;  the  mind. 
497 ;  space  perception,  506 ;  and 
Herder,  532,  535;  freewill,  584; 
634 ;  751. 

Kastner  of  Gottingen  University,  i. 
165. 

Kater,  scientific  work  of,  i.  230. 

Kaufmann,  W.,  Hamburg  Address,  ii. 
190,  197. 

Kaup,  Jacob,  *  Skizzirte  Eotwickelungs- 

fischichte  und  natiirliches  System  der 
uropaischen  Thierwelt,'  ii.  317. 

Kayser,  spectroscopic  observations,  ii. 
361,  362. 

Keill,  John,  molecular  attraction,  i. 
355. 

S[ekul^,  chemical  researches  of,  i.  412 ; 
'Lehrbuch  der  organischen  Chemie' 
quoted,  421,  448 ;  explains  pheno- 
menon of  multiple  proportions,  447  ; 
theory  of  aromatic  compounds,  449 ; 
benzine  ring,  ii.  424. 

Kelland's  edition  of  Young's  writings 
Quoted,  ii.  98,  104. 

Kelvin,  Lord.  See  Sir  William  Thom- 
son. 

Kepler,  Bacon's  indebtedness  to,  i.  94 ; 
118 ;  three  laws,  157,  318 ;  received 
logarithms  with  enthusiasm,  269 ; 
Newton  and,  317;  374;  father  of 
modem  astronomy,  386  ;  astron- 
omical work  of,  ii.  227 ;  634. 

Kemer  von  Marilaun,  'The  Natural 
History  of  Plants '  quoted,  ii.  376. 

Kerry,  B.,  on  G.  Cantor  and  mathe- 
matics, ii.  634 ;  734. 

Ketteler,  '  Theoretische  Optik,*  ii.  54. 

Kiehneyer  and  the  NaturphUosophie^ 
i.  207  ;  ii.  349. 

Kieser,  D.  G.,  and  the  NaturphUosophief 
i.  207  ;  ii.  230  ;  phytotomic  researches 
in  Germany,  261. 

Kinetic,  view  of  nature,  ii.  3 ;  the  word 
introduced  by  Amp^,  5 ;  revival  of 


kinetic  view  in  nineteenth  century, 
7  ;  theories,  34 ;  theorv  of  gases,  ib, ; 
view  of  nature,  insufadency  of,  96 ; 
the  term  substituted  for  "actual," 
139;  "kinetics"  and  "energetics," 
180 ;  465,  574. 

Kirchhoff,  Gustav,  'Mechanik,*  i.  45; 
'  Vorlesungen  iiber  Mathematische 
Physik,'  2»1 ;  discovery  of  spectrum 
analysis,  277 ;  coincidence  between 
electrical  wave  -  motion  and  light, 
372;  Weber's  law,  380;  definition 
of  "mechanics,"  382;  Fraunhofer's 
lines,  ii.  48  ;  '  Gesammelte  Abhand- 
lungen,'  ih.;  caesium  and  rubidium, 
49  ;  emission  and  absorption  of  light 
rays,  50  ;  51  ;  spectrum  aniUysis,  56 ; 
"physical  mechanics,"  101. 

Kirwan,  i.  117,  ii.  291. 

Klaproth,  i.  117 ;  forerunner  of  Berze- 
lius,  391 ;  393. 

Klein,  *G.  forster  in  Mainz,'  i.  179. 

Klein,  Felix,  pupU  of  Pliicker,  u.  76 ; 
his  geometncal  tract,  632 ;   on  the 

Seriod  of  Euclid,  635;  'Evanston 
olloquium '  ouoted,  i6.  /  on  abridged 
mathematics,  o36  ;  686  ;  his  'Erlangen 
Programme,^  690  ;  and  Lie,  691,  692, 
718,  720 ;  his  tract  on  Riemann's 
theory,  698,  699 ;  on  Riemann's  in- 
fluence, 700  ei  seq, ;  on  Riemann 
and  Weierstrass,  707 ;  on  Dirichlet's 
principle,  708 ;  on  non-metrical  rela- 
tions, 713;  on  non-Euclidean  geom- 
etry, 715  ;  on  Cayley  and  von  Staudt, 
718;  on  generalised  notion  of  dis- 
tance, ib.  ;  on  famous  problems,  721, 
731  ;  on  arithmetising  tendency,  738, 
740. 

Klopstock,  Alcaic  and  Sapphic  metres 
o^  i.  213. 

Knapp,  statistics,  ii.  563,  566. 

Knott  on  directional  calculus,  ii.  656. 

Knowledge,  accumulation  of,  in  nine- 
teenth century,  i.  28 ;  method  and 
unity  of,  29. 

Knox,  John,  creator  of  Scotch  educa- 
tional system,  i.  253 ;  *  First  Book  of 
Discipline,'  255. 

Kobell,  'Geschichte  der  Mineralogie,'  i. 
117. 

KSchly,  i.  162;  'Gottfried  Hermann,' 
169. 

Kohlrausch,  F.,  electrolysis,  ii.  164. 

Kohlrausch,  R.,  electrical  measure- 
ments, i.  369 ;  ii.  84. 

Kolbe,  chemical  researches  of,  i.  412: 
attacks  of,   on   'Modern  Chemistry, 
455. 
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KoUiker,  tod,  qaoted,  ii.  401 ;  '*  idio- 

plftsmft,^  448. 
Konig,  Ed.,  on  Wundt,  u.  518. 
Konig,  fl.,   '6.  Forster  in  Hans  und 

Welt,*  i.  179. 
Konigsberger,  L.,  'Znr  Geschichte  der 

Theorie    der    elliptischen    Transcen- 

denten/  L  185,  ii.  648. 
Kopke,    Rudolf,    'Die    Grlindnng  der 

Koniglichen-Wilhelms-Uniyersitat  zn 

Berlin,'  i.  263. 
Kopp,    Hermann,    on    the    reports    of 

Berzelios,  i.  42 ;   '  Die  Entwickelnng 

der  Chemie,'  115, 246,  418, 419,  ii.  154 ; 

*  Geschichte  der  Chemie,'  i.  175,  188, 

191,  308;  qaoted  on  Lavoisier,  386, 

387;   qnoted,    391,    393,    398,   407, 

421,  422 ;    electro  -  chemical  theory, 

405;    408  et  seq,,   413;    Avogadro's 

hypothesis,  428  ;  on  J.  Black,  ii.  102 ; 

f  onnded  physical  chemistry,  153 ;  157. 
Kossak,  E.,  on  Weierstrass,  ii.  712  ;  734. 
Kotter,  E.,  on  Poncelet's  principle  of 

continuity,  iL  660 ;  on  von  Standt, 

661. 
''KreisUuf  des  Lebens,'*  ii.  395. 
Kronecker,  ii.  727,  729 ;  on  arithmetis- 

ing,  738. 
Kronig,  A.,  'Grundziige  einer  Theorie 

der  Gase,'  i.  433 ;  ii.  162 ;  179. 
Krug,   representative   of  encyclopedic 

teaching,  L  38. 
Kummer,  ii.  680,  726 ;  ideal  numbers, 

728. 
Kundt  (see  Christiansen),  'Die  neuere 

Entwicklung   der  Electricitatslehre,' 

i  380. 
Knntze,    quoted    in   reference    to   the 

brothers  Weber,  L  197 ;  biography  of 

G.  T.  Fechner,  200 ;  iL  508. 

La  Beche,  de,  palaeontological  work  of, 
i.  139. 

LacepMe,  i  119. 

Lacroix,  geometry,  L  44 ;  '  Differential 
and.  Integral  Calculus,'  233  ;  student 
at  Ecole  nomiale,  237  ;  ii.  643,  686. 

Laden  burg,  '  Vortrage  iiber  die  Ent- 
wicklungsgeschichte  der  Chemie,'  iL 
158. 

'  Ladies'  Diary,'  L  286,  288,  ii.  679. 

Laennec,  French  medical  science,  i.  208. 

Lagrange,  mechanics,  L  44 ;  general 
methods  of,  45;  adapts  the  calculus 
to  the  problems  of  the  'Principia,* 
102;  'Mecanique  analytique/  l05, 
ii.  100;  mathematics  at  the  ''Ccole 
normale,"  L  112;  113,  148,  181.  300. 
233;    237;    analytical    methods   of, 


271;  "  potential  function,"  316 ;  319; 
theories  elaborated  by  Gauss,  881 ; 
ii.  5;  mathematical  study  of  vibra- 
tions, 16 ;  analytical  school  of,  100 ; 
dynamics,  138;  his  system  mathe- 
matical, 144;  467,  510,  572;  theory 
of  error,  575 ;  637 ;  on  fundamentu 
questions,  656 ;  669,  680,  690 ;  and 
Weierstrass,  693-695,  706. 
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271 ;  inductive  school  of,  321 ;  351 ; 
*Micellar  Theory,'  425,  427,  611; 
Weismann  on,  435 ;  process  of  intus- 
susception, 443 ;  **  idioplasma,"  448 ; 
613. 

Kansen,  Fridjof,  arctic  exploration,  ii. 
207 ;  quoted  on  the  ubiquity  of 
organic  germs,  453. 

Napier,  John,  logarithms,  i.  94,  269 ; 
272,  282. 

Napoleon  I.,  relation  to  science,  L  42 ; 
offered  prize  for  discovery  of  a  process 
of  manufacturing  carbonate  oi  soda, 
92 ;  107 ;  his  influence  on  science, 
149 ;  quoted  from  Thibaudeau,  150 ; 
founded  University  Imp^riale,  151 ; 
favoured  mathematical  sciences,  ib,; 
152;  his  scientific  glory  derivative, 
154 ;  statistical  methods  employed  by, 
153 ;  206  ;  animal  magnetism,  ii.  476. 

Napoleon  III.,  scientific  reports,  i.  42. 

Narbonne,  i.  151. 

Nasse,  Chr.  Fried.,  physiological 
method  in  medicine,  ii.  388. 

Nations,  work  of  the  three,  compared,  i. 
298  ;  disappearance  of  national  differ- 
ences, 305. 

Natural  history,  first  public  course  in 
Paris,  i.  143. 

Naturalistic  school  in  France,  i.  75. 

Nature,  history  of,  how  to  be  under- 
stood, i.  2 ;  philosophy  of,  204 ; 
philosophy  of,  and  medical  science, 
209 ;  English  love  of,  284 ;  statistical 
view  of,  438 ;  kinetic  view  of,  ii.  1  e^ 
seq. ;  physical  view  of,  95  et  aeq. ;  mys- 
tery of  toe  actual  processes  of,  366. 

iVo^iirpAi^^opAteof  Schellingand  Hegel, 
i.  m,  207  ;  ii.  315. 

Naumann,  C.  F.,  "morphology  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,"  ii.  212. 

Navier,  m^canique  mol^culaire,  i.  359 ; 
360,  379 ;  theory  of  elasticity,  ii.  31, 
41 ;  properties  of  the  ether,  83 ;  syn- 
thetic method,  100. 


Nees  von  Esenbeck,  iL  265. 

Neptune,  discovery  of,  i.  277. 

Neptunists  and  Plutonists,  L  283,  290. 

Nemst,  'Theoretical  Chemistry,  i.  448, 
ii.  186. 

Neumann,  Carl,  development  of  astron- 
omical view  of  nature,  i.  366  ;  quoted 
on  provisional  character  of  electrical 
formulsB,  375 ;  *  Die  Principien  der 
Electrodynamik,'  376;  ii.  186;  on 
potential,  698 ;  and  Dirichlet's  prin- 
ciple, 708. 

Neumann,  Franz,  the  elder,  mathe- 
matical physics,  i.  44 ;  199  ;  experi- 
ments in  chemistry  of,  429 ;  proper- 
ties of  ether,  ii.  31 ;  analytical  method 
of,  45 ;  "  elastic  '*  theory  of  ether, 
54 ;  influences  Helmholtz,  150 ; 
theoiy  of  electro-dynamic  phenom- 
ena, 151 ;  193. 

Neumann,  Kaspar,  statistical  tables  of, 
ii.  565. 

Newlands,  periodic  law  of,  i.  422,  428. 

Newport,  his  discovery,  ii.  227. 

Newton,  value  of  work  of,  i.  93 ;  cor- 
rected the  thought  of  Bacon,  95 ;  his 
work  completed  and  amplified  by 
Laplace,  97 ;  mathematical  reason- 
ings of,  substantiated,  99 ;  invention 
of  '*  fluxions,"  100 ;  influence  on  the 
popular  mind  inappreciable,  105 ;  118, 
119,  123 ;  contrasted  with  Cuvier,  182 ; 
137 ;  Cuvier  on  the  gravitation  theory 
of,  146;  Qauss's  appreciation  of,  181 ; 
discoveries  of,  frequently  forestalled 
by  others,  184  ;  *  Principia,'  188, 189, 
227,  ii.  6 ;  pre-eminent  as  an  exact 
thinker,  i.  222;  indebtedness  of 
French  science  to,  226 ;  notation  of, 
233 ;  and  Young,  244,  ii.  9 ;  Flam- 
steed's  observations,  i.  250 ;  267,  279, 
282,  311;  "energy,"  312;  317; 
astronomical  instruments,  322  ;  323, 
325  ;  lunar  theory,  329  ;  332  ;  mathe- 
matical expression  of  astronomy, 
333;  matter  and  force,  334;  "de- 
scription and  explanation"  of  phen- 
omena, 337;  gravity  not  "essential 
and  inherent,"  340  ;  mechanical 
explanation  of  gravitation,  342 ; 
emanation  hypothesis  of  light, 
844  ;  actio  in  aistans,  845 ;  gravita- 
tion, 851,  853 ;  molecular  attrac- 
tion, 354  ;  Horsley's  edition  of 
his  works,  355  ;  correspondence 
with  Cotes  on  molecular  attraction, 
ib.;  Hauksbee's  experiments,  856; 
358;  St  Venant  on,  and  Boscovich, 
859 ;  idea  of  mass,  362 ;  870,  872, 


374 ;  imireraality  and  a>:cur&cy  of 
hia  Idw,  377.  380,  SSZ  384;  385, 
SS9,  SM,  424  ;  cakulation  of  molar 
Rnd  cosmicKl  phsaomena.  43S  ;  "  iub- 
chanical  cause"  of  gravitatioii,  il. 
4  ;  5  ;  and  Huygeoti,  6  ;  metbod  of, 
8 ;  Euler'a  opposition  to,  ti.,-  insuffi- 
ciency of  emission  theory,  14.  l!r ; 
suggssted  botb  tbeories  of  Haht,  17  : 
recogniflad  '  ■  polarity "  of  ligfit  rays, 
22  ;  general  laws  af  motion.  28  ;  for- 
mula of  attraction,  44  *  referred  to, 
62  i  ftuil  the  French  achool  of  phyai- 


tory  view  of  heat,  1D4  ;  laws  of 
tion,  143 ;  astronomical  reaearches, 
227;  Darwin  and,  compared,  341 
ti  nq. :  344 ;  uniTersal  araTitation, 
351 ;  3S4,  407 ;  optica.  480 ;  and 
GauBS  compared,  630  ;  634,  638,  643  ; 
Ma  theorem  on  equations  proved  by 
Sylvester,  SSI ;  706,  733  ;  ecieuce  and 
religion,  742 ;  751. 
Newtonian  formnla  tha  hasia  of  physi- 
Oftl  astronomy,  i.  376 ;  unique  i      ' 


Nordenakiiild,  pupil  of  Berzelins,  !. 
188. 

'North  British  Review'  quoted  on 
Scotch  edncational  movement,  L  264. 

Norwood,  detarmined  length  of  a  de- 
gree, i.  B7. 

NUther,  M.,  onSophua  Lie,  it.  690,  691  i 
Slid  Klein,  730.    See  Brill. 

Number  w,  li.  721 ;  uid  t,  tmnacandent 
nature  of,  731. 

Numbers,  theory  of,  il.  680 ;  revived 
by  Legendre;»nd  Ganaa,  iS, ,-  raneral- 
iaed,  72S  ;  transcendental,  727,  730  ; 
corpus  of,  728  ;  algebraic,  729. 


■  98.; 


aality  a 


B,  377; 


Observatory,  Greenwiob,  boilt, 
Pulkowa,  i.  99. 

Odling,  chemical  reaearchea  of,  i.  414. 

Oersted  referred  to,  i.  238 ;  diacaveiy 
of  electro -magoetiim,  92,  207,  370, 
371 ;  discoveries  of,  366  ;  electric  cur- 
rants, 367 ;  importance  of  his  dia- 
coVBciea,  372 ;  indaatructibility  of 
force,  ii.  111.  126  ;  electrical  pbenom- 


it  a  imiveraal  law  !  878. 

Newtonianten  created  by  Voltaire,  i. 
250,  251  ;  dlapelled  Carteaiau  physi- 
cal philosophy  in  France,  4S3. 

Kichol,  John,  on  Francis  Bacon  and 
his  forerunners,  i.  64. 

Kiohol's  'Oyolopiadia,'  ii.  133. 

Nicholas  V.,  Pope,  and  the  University 
ofOlugow,  i.2S8. 

Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  aoleutiflo  dis- 
covery of,  i.  229. 

'Nlcholaan'sJouraal,'!.  tl.il  104. 

Nicol,  '  Crjatallography.'  i.  117. 

Nicomachua,  ii.  207. 

Nlebuhr,  B,  O.,  hia  indebtedneaa  to 
UihboQ,  i.  169 ;  212. 

Niebuhr,  Karsttn,  on  Tobias  Mayer,  1. 


Non-Euclidean  geometry,  ii  663  it  acq.; 
Klein  on,  IKS;  712,  715;  Halsted 
and  Schlagel  on,  714 ;  criticiaad  by 

LotM,  ne. 


1,  146. 


567,  i 


.    185 ;   statistician, 


O'Canuell,  Daniel,  i.  240. 
Ohm,  O.  S.,   Fonrier'a  series,  i.  241 : 
anticipated  by  Cavendish,  363 ;  ac- 
"  "    law,  365;  electro-mae- 
iments,  ii.  78 ;  galvanic 

148';' 


Okeu,  originated  scientlHa  aasociationi 
in  Oermany,  i.  42 ;  exponent  of  the 
IfalnrpkiloanpMe,  207  ,*  238  ;  'Kl«- 
mants  of  Physio  -  philosophy,"  283  ; 
founded  "  Naturtorscher  -  Versamm- 
lni;g,"  208;  anatomical  analogies,  ti. 
251 ;  development  of  Goethe's  views, 
256  ;  influences  Owen,  308  ;  Datiiral 

Shilosophy,  316 ;  the  genetic  view, 
17,  321 ;  evolnlion,  S54;  508. 

Olbers,  Beinr.  With.  Uat.,  redUcovera 
Ceres,  1.  M,  82;  astronomical  wo^ 
of,  176;  biographical,  177;  catcnUtes 
orbit  of  Ceres.  182;  correspondence 
with  QansB,  185,  304. 

Oldenburg,  L  283. 

Oltramare  on  Abel,  1.  187- 

Operations,  inverse,  it.  639;  dUTerent 
kinds  of  mathematical,  640  ;  calcalns 
of,  ib..  656,  684 ;  Hankel  on,  610 ; 
Paacnckon.  ih. 
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OperatoFi  iL  665. 

Oppolzer,  Vieima  school  of  medicine,  L 
1^8;  208. 

Opthalmoscope,  Helmholtz*s  invention 
of,  i.  200. 

Optics,  ii.  484. 

Order,  ii.  666;  theonr  of,  678;  and 
unity,  742  €t  seq,;  746. 

Organic  substance,  first,  produced  arti- 
ficially^ 92 ;  compound,  preparation 
of,  by  WiJhler.  191 ;  substances,  syn- 
thesis of,  ii.  425. 

Organisation,  problem  of,  ii.  286 :  415. 

Organs,  study  of  separate,  iL  288. 

Ossian,  i.  212. 

Ostwald,  *  Die  Energie  und  ihre  Wand- 
lungen,'  i.  880;  "eneiwy"  a  sub- 
stance, 888;  on  Berthofiet's  views, 
898 ;  *  Classiker  der  ezacten  Wissen- 
schaften,'  427 ;  *  Allgemeine  Chemie,' 
448,  ii.  176;  *Allgemeine  Chemie' 
quoted,  i.  444,  445  ;  "  Physikalische 
Chemie,"  457,  iL  158,  160;  principle 
of  energetics,  125,  142 ;  physical 
chemistry,  158;  chemical  afionity, 
167, 169 ;  166 ;  memoirs  of  W.  Gibbs, 
171 ;  second  law  of  thermo-dynamics, 
175 ;  criticism  of  mechanical  view, 
188 ;  quoted,  187. 

Otto,  translation  into  Oerman  of  llios. 
Oraham's  *  Elements  of  Chemistry, 
ii.  161. 

Owen,  Robert,  co-operation,  ii.  566. 

Owen,  Sir  Richard,  i.  42;  palffiontol- 
ogical  work,  ii.  267  ;  the  term  "hom- 
ology," 268;  influenced  by  Oken, 
269  ;  extension  of  morphological 
view,  260 ;  Cuvier's  position  unten- 
able, 266  ;  quoted,  268  ;  morphol- 
ogical view  of  nature,  276 ;  parthen- 
ogenesis, 456. 

Packard,  A.  S.,  'Lamarck,  his  Life  and 
Work,' iL  312,  851. 

Pa^e,  *  Text-Book,*  iL  868. 

Pame,  Thomas,  'Age  of  Reason,'  L 
84. 

Palaeontology,  science  of,  created  by 
Cuvier,  i.  181 ;  Cuvier's  work  in,  ii. 
247 ;  363. 

Paley,  philosophv  in  English  universi- 
ties represented  by,  L  254. 

Pallas,  travels  of,  ii.  247,  387. 

Pambour,  de  (see  Zeuner),  ii.  183. 

Pander,  ii.  299,  303. 

Pangenesis,  ii.  271,  454,  610  et  aeq. 

Paper  duties,  L  237. 

Paradoxes  in  mathematics,  ii.  732. 

Parallel  lines,  axiom  of,  ii.  518,  717. 


Paris,  the  focus  of  scientific  thonght,  L 
17. 

Paris  Academy  ridiculed  the  fall  of 
meteors,  L  827 ;  competition  on 
"  Diflfraction,"  iL  26. 

Paris  Institute,  i.  226. 

Parker,  Prof.,  (quoted,  iL  845. 

Parmenides,  unity  of  all  existence,  ii.  8. 

Parthenogenesis,  iL  456. 

Pascal,  Blaise,  his  contributions  to 
science  beyond  those  of  Bacon,  i.  94 ; 
the  theory  of  probabilities,  120,  ii. 
568;  667. 

Pasteur,  discoveries  of^  L  481 ;  the  car- 
bon tetrahedron,  451 ;  "  redintegra- 
tion," ii.  887;  414;  bacteriolo^cal 
investigations,  415 ;  discovery  of 
"  chirSity,"  487. 

Pathology  pre-eminently  a  Oerman 
science,  L  216. 

Pattison,  Mark,  meaning  of  "  thought," 
L  25 ;  on  Bentley,  quoted,  169. 

Paulmier,  first  maps  of  Greece,  L  295. 

Paulsen,  F.,  'Geschichte  des  gelehrten 
Untemchts  auf  den  deutsohen  Schu- 
len  und  Universit&ten,'  i.  169,  160, 
163,  164,  166  ;  on  Lotze  and  Fechner, 
200;  'Die  deutschen  Universitttten,^ 
214. 

Peabody,  C.  H.,  'Thermodynamics  of 
the  Steam-Engine.'  ii.  186. 

Peacock,  G.,  L  18;  introduction  of 
Continental  mathematics  to  Cam- 
bridge by,  283 ;  *  Life  of  Dr  Young  * 
quoted,  245.  417,  iL  20,  21,  23.26; 
educational  movement  promoted  by, 
L  261 ;  and  the  Analytical  Society, 
271 ;  Young's  'Miscellaneous  Works,' 
ii.  9;  his  "report"  quoted,  640, 
646 ;  referred  to  by  Hankel,  641 ; 
his  history  of  arithmetic  referred  to, 
646;  654;  709,711. 

Peano,  G.,  ii.  656,  734,  737. 

Pearson,  Prof.  Karl,  i.  898.  ii.  30; 
Todhunter's  'History  of  Elasticity,' 
38;  'History  of  Elasticity'  quoted, 
43 ;  quoted  on  labours  of  Neumann, 
54 ;  modem  theory  of  elasticity,  66 ; 
'  Grammar  of  Science,'  183 ;  phenom- 
ena of  heredity,  674 ;  mathematical 
theory  of  evolution,  621  et  seq.;  and 
Bateson,  623 ;  737. 

Pearson,  William,  i.  289. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  ii.  266. 

Pelletan,  a  founder  of  comparative 
anatomy,  ii.  886. 

Peltier,  phenomenon,  ii.  148. 

Percival,  A.  S.,  'Optics'  quoted,  ii.  68. 

Percy,  Ballads,  i.  212 ;  ii.  587. 


Periodic  Uw  of  MendeleelT,  i  315,  422. 
Periodicals,  scientilic,  the  oldest,  i.  41. 
Pennananca  of  formal  rules,  principle 

at,  HiDkel's,  il.  712. 
PemulC,  plan  of  co-operHtian  proposed 

by.  i.  88. 
PeiTTi  calculus  tor  eneineers,  ii.  636. 
Perthea,   C.   T.,    'Politisclie    ZustondB 

and  Pecsonen  in  Df  utachlaitd  (ur  Zeit 

der  fraiur>eischea  Hemahaft,'  L  133, 

256. 
Perth es,  Frederick,  Memoirs  of,  i.  39, 

279. 
Perti,  &tat  editor  of  '  MDnumenta  Qer- 

mojiiai,'  i.  158. 
Peschel,  O.  P.,  '  Oeochichte  der  Erd- 

hnnde,'  i.  291. 
Pestalonl,  1. 163,  253 ;  hia  educational 

influence  iu  OermBny,  2B7 ;  began  the 

Inepired  by  Rousseau,  S&9, 

Peter  the  Great,  i.  163. 

Pet«rmanQ,  eeographical  estiblishmeat 
at  Goths,  I.  1S7. 

Petit,  i.  107. 

Petty.  Sir  William,  atatiatica.  i.  122; 
(see  Arundel)  collection  of  relics,  Z9CI ; 
■  PoliUcal  Arithmetic,  ■  il.  M2 ;  66*. 

PfelTer,  W..  Ubonra  of,  ii.  166;  cellular 
subsUncea,  373. 

Pfleiderer,  E.,  '  PhiloaophiedusHerahlit 
von  Epheaus.'  ii.  3. 

PnUgBr,  E..  "prolaid"  theory,  ii.  426; 
"rttVfBofrefleiaction,"539;  on  com - 
poond  o^antc  molecule.  611. 

Phalaris,  Bpiatlea  of,  Bentlay's  con- 
troversy  about  the,  i.  1611. 

"  PhilaDthropinlBm  "  of  Baaedow,  L  166. 

Philip  of  Hease,  first  Protestant  uni- 
versity founded  by,  i.  159. 

Phillips.    See  Combes. 

Phitosophtca!  faculty,  deTelopment  of, 
in  German  universities,  I  161,  197. 

'  Philosophical  Magarine  and  Journal  of 
Sciences,'  i.  41.  iL  48,  50,  5fi,  58,  69, 
76.  S5,  97,  109 ;  on  Caraot  the  elder, 
139 ;  480. 

Philosophical  theories,  il  346 ;  prob- 
lems, 352,  743  ;  thought,  geographical 
centre  of,  7B0. 

Philosophy,  deflnltion   af,   i   62,   ( 


"Fhorononiio,"ii.  6. 
Phrenology,  ii.  476. 
Phylotaxy  and  phylogeneaia,  ii.  308. 
Physical  and  cuemioal  reasoning  con 
traated,  i.  424. 


iewofn. 

"  Phyaical"  method,  ii.  428. 
Physics  and  statistioa,  ii  689. 
■  Phystk,  Aunalen  der,'  Gilbert's,  i.  41. 
'Physik,  Journal  der,'  Gren'a,  I.  41. 
'  Physikaliscbe  Gesellschatt '  of  Berlin, 

i.  42. 
Phyaiocrata,  ao-caJlod,  referred  to,  i. 

IS :  ii.  G29. 
Physiological,  units,  Ii.  272  ;  diviaioD  of 

labour,  396  ;  psychology,  G12. 
Physiology;  pre  -  eminantly  a  Oennan 

science,  i.  216. 
'Physique.  Journal  de,'  i.  41, 
'  Physique,  Obaervationa  sur  la,'  L  41. 
Pliytotomy,  ii.  26a 
Piaiii  discovers  Ceres,  i.  54,  82,  177, 

182,  423. 
Picard,  Ch.  E.,  "Trait*  d'Analyse,"  ti. 

690. 
Picard,  Jean,  caloulstians  of,  1.  97  l  >fi- 

tronomical constants,  322  ;  "methods 

of  dealing  with  astronomical  errors  of 

observation,"  324. 
Picavet,   F.,  'Les  Ideologues,'  i.  116, 

152,  ii.  470  ;  quoted,  472. 
Pictet.  condensation  of  permanent  gittt, 

i.  316. 
Piderit.  Ph.,  mimicry  and  physiognomy, 

ii.  477. 
Pinel,  meilical  nomenclatare  of,  i.  ISl. 
Pilcttiru,    lueditino    in    ailianc*    with 

mechanics,  1.  126. 
Plana,  lunar  theory,  i.  329. 
Planck.  Mai   'Das  Princip  der  Erhal- 

tung  der  Enereie.'  ii.   97.   99.   106, 

197;   'Thermodynamik.'   142,    186: 

169  ;  laboura  of,  165  ;  works  of,  184. 
Plants,    Martin,    Che    forerunner    of 

Pestaloiri,  i.  258. 
Haten,  i.  213. 
Plato,   constructive  system  of,  i.  76 ; 

views  of  HeraclituB,   ii.  S  ;   4,  246 ; 

archetypes,    259;   his    mathematics, 

633. 
Playfalr,  John,  soientlSc  work  of,  i. 

229:    criticisms   of,   on   science   in 

England.  231;   review  of   UpUoe's 

'Hecani^ne    v^le-ite'   qnoted,    232; 

biographical,  ib. ;    tribute  to  Colin 

MacUurin,   ib.;    234;  quoted,  236; 

270,  272;  '  Hattonian  lliearyof  the 

Earth,'  283,  U.  292,  356  ;  S79, 
Pliicker,  JnlJna.  geometry,  i.  44;  187; 
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eeometiical  labours  of,  neglected  in 
Germany,  242;  spectrum  analysis. 
278 ;  researches  of,  ii.  75 ;  electrical 
researches,  189;  on  "singularities  of 
curves."  641 ;  670 ;  new  geometry, 
671 ;  672 ;  deficient  in  elegance,  677, 
682 ;  and  Sophus  lie,  692 ;  on  higher 
curves,  700. 

Plutonists.    See  Neptunists. 

Pcw^endorf,  'Annalen,'  L  48,  ii.  128, 
m,  169,  487;  refused  Helmholtz*s 
'Ueber  die  Erhaltung  der  Kraft,'  i. 
205 ;  Dictionary  of,  silent  about  Avo- 
gadro,  428;  refused  Mohr's  'Ueber 
die  Natur  der  Warme,*  ii.  107. 

Poincar^,  H.,  lectures  on  MarwelVs 
theories,  i.  251 ;  on  indefiniteness  of 
electro-magnetic  theory,  ii.  93 ;  as- 
tronomical mechanics,  101 ;  Paris 
Address,  1900,  188 ;  discourse  of, 
199 ;  quoted,  635 ;  quoted  on  Weier- 
strass,  638  et  aeq.;  703.  705;  on 
"function,"  6S9;  686,  690;  on  Rie- 
mann  and  Weierstrass,  707,  708 ; 
737. 

Poinsot,  ii.  5 ;  "  geometrical  mechanics," 
101 ;  on  synthetic  method,  670. 

Poisson,  mechanics,  i.  44 ;  188,  845 ; 
electricity,  347;  "m^canique  moU- 
culaire,"  359  ;  360 ;  analysis  of,  362  ; 
370;  Newton's  law,  379;  Fresnel's 
.  calculations,  ii.  25 ;  retired  from 
commission  on  Fresnel's  theory  of 
transverse  vibrations,  26 ;  theory  of 
elasticity,  31,  41 ;  32 ;  properties  of 
ether,  33 ;  referred  to  by  Fanula^,  69 ; 
formula  of,  72 ;  theory  of  electric  and 
magnetic  phenomena,  74  ;  *  M^moire 
sur  la  Th^orie  du  Magn^tisme' 
quoted,  75 ;  referred  to,  76 ;  474 ; 
science  of  chances,  568 ;  on  conver- 
gency,  646 ;  on  Jacob!,  657 ;  on 
synthetic  method,  670 ;  686. 

Polarisation  of  light,  ii.  22. 

"  Polarity,"  origfii  of  the  word,  ii  22. 

Polymorphism,  i.  446. 

'Polytecnnic  Journal,'  Dingler's,  ii. 
184. 

*  Polytechnique,  TEcole,  Journal  de,'  i. 
41. 

Poncelet,  J.  V.,  mathematics,  i.  45; 
new  science  of  geometry,  114 ;  187 ; 
definitions  of  horse-power  and  work, 
310;  360,  ii.  5;  "fnute,*  76,  660; 
*  M^canique  industrielle,'  100 ;  practi- 
cal school  of,  ib,;  his  influence  on 
Practical  mechanics,  101 ;  thermotics, 
18;  first  definite  use  of  new  con- 
ceptions  of  power  and  work,  187; 


influenced 
experi- 


658  et  tea,;  his  principle  of  continuity 

criticised,    660;    ouoted,    662;    on 

"homology"      ana     "reciprocity," 

663;    673;  on  ideal  elements,  674; 

684,  685,  692. 
Pond,  not  member  of  any  university,  L 

238. 
Poole,  'Index  to  Periodical  literature,' 

i.  40. 
Pope,  influence  of,  on  Grerman  thought 

and  literature,  i.  212. 
Popper^  Jos.,  ii.  185. 
Positivism,  i.  307. 
Potential,  ii.  698. 
Pouillet,  Ohm's  law^  L  366:  inf 

German  thought,  li.  101 ;  neat 

ments,  357. 
Poulton,  Weismann's  Essays,  ii.  372. 
Power  Series,  Infinite,  ii.  707. 
"Power,"    the    term,    introduced    by 

Watt,  u.  99. 
Poynting,     Prof.,      contributions     to 

Maxwell's  electro-magnetic  theory,  ii. 

72 ;  193 ;  and  Thomson's  '  Text-book 

of  Physics,'  Sound,  489. 

Practical  problems,  solidarity  of,  L 
go 

Preston,  T.,  ii.  361. 

Provost,  theory  of  exchanges,  ii.  46. 

Preyer,  Prof.  W.,  theory  of  "Pans- 
permia," ii.  369 :  school  of  Darwinism 
in  Germany,  436 ;  470. 

Priestley,  chemical  discoveries  of,  i.  115 ; 
155 ;  scientific  discoveries  of,  229 ; 
not  member  of  any  university,  238, 
272  ;  •  History  of  Optics,'  358.  ii.  9 : 
follower  of  Boscovich,  i.  359 ;  ana 
Lavoisier,  386,  387 ;  effect  of  plants 
on  air,  ii.  391. 

Prime  numbers,  ii.  722  et  eeq, 

Pringle-Pattison.    See  Seth. 

Pringsheim,  A.,  on  theory  of  functions, 
ii.  693 ;  734,  739. 

Pringsheim,  N.,  observations,  ii.  447. 

Pritchard,  "immersion"  system  in 
microscope,  ii.  228. 

Probability,  theory  of,  i.  118,  ii.  566. 

Prochaska,  "reflex  action,"  i.  292;  ii. 
619. 

Proclus  on  Greek  mathematicians,  ii. 
634. 

Progress,  intellectual,  two  factors  of,  i. 
27. 

Projection,  method  of,  ii.  663. 

Projective  and  metrical  geometry,  it 
668 ;  properties,  717. 

Proportions,  fixed,  rule  of,  L  892 ;  mul- 
tiple, rule  of,  398. 

*  Protogaea '  of  Leibniz,  ii.  277,  280. 


ProtopkBin,  i.  309,  ii.  SBii  theory  of, 

444. 
Pnmat,  theory  of  Ried  proportlnna,  i. 

393  ;  defeated  BerthollBt's  doctrine  of 

cfasDiicBl  affinity,  SM  ;  S9S,  418. 
Proat,   organic   analysia,    i.    190 ;   on 

hydrogen,  230;  hypothesis  of,  402; 

theory  of      '         '  '         '     "   '"" 


chology,  JL  46; 


Psychi^oey,  JL  465  cl  tea.;  tuathemati- 

cal,  498. 
Payuho-phjaieal  aspect  of   nature,   ii. 


vision,   501:   three   facts   tmpresied 

by,  fi46. 
Porkinje,   founded   first   physiological 

laboratory,  i.  18!4 ;  198,  208  :  foUowor 

of  Baer,  ti.  BOO. 
Pusey,  E,  B.,  quoted  od  Eugliah  and 

German  writen.  i.  261. 
Putter  otOottingBQ  UniTetsity,  i.  15B. 
Pythagoras,  unity  of  all    -'-" '= 


_ ;  echool  of.  2Se ;  the  octav 
his  matbematii^al  idaaa,  833. 


:v: 


in  mathematics.        438,  i 


eticsl  thermo-dynanuca,  62;  mole- 
cular vorticm,  63,  32;  taohnical 
mechanics,  101 ;  revival  of  iutereat  id 
the  ideas  of  "energy,"  114;  od  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  128; 
Prof.  Unwin'a  aeconnt  of  theories  of, 
135  ;  elaboratioD  of  Joale'a  and  Reg- 
nault'B  eiperimentfi,  137 :  eneigy, 
"potential'"  and  "actual,"  189,  140. 
174  ;  reply  to  Sir  J.  Herschel,  139; 
phyaiosi  view  of  nature,  141 ;  theory 
of  energy,  180;  188, 178  :  heatenginea, 
175 ;  mechaiiical  analogies  of  heat, 
178 ;  entropy,  169,  IBO ;  tharmo- 
dynamics,  603. 

Raoult,  researchea  of,  ii.  164,  165. 

Rathtke,  ii.  300. 

Rau,  A.,  'Theorien  der  modemeo 
Chemia,'  i.  406,  414,  430,  4G5. 

Ranber,  '  FonnbilduDg  und  Form- 
stiiruiig  in  der  Entwlckelnng  tod 
Wirbalthieren,'  iL  401. 

Bay,  John ,  botanist,  i.  282  ;  claniflea. 
tion  of  living  beings,  288, 

Rayleigb,  Loi^,  discovery  of  argon,  i. 
428  ;  quoted,  ii.  170  ;  "  free  energy." 
173  ;  optical  researches,  229  ;' Sound,' 


tioual  matteiB  in  England,  256 ;  Young 
qnoted,  ii.  20. 
QuatemiouB,  ii.  654 ;  tntrodaeed  iotu 
Germany  by  Hantcel,  712  ;  717. 


107. 
Qnet,  exnerimentH  with  vacuum  tubes, 

u.  190. 
Qoetelet,  statistics,  1.  132,  ii.  fiS3,  ASS  ; 

556,  656,  557 ;  theory  of  error,  574  ; 

theory  of  probabilities.  579  ;  qooted, 

680,  581,  537,  807,  809;  the  "meaa 

man,"  617. 
Quincke,  foam  theory  of,  ii.  427. 

Radsmacher,  hia  eDipiricism  in  medical 

Bcience,  i.  210. 
Runmelsberg,  1.  174. 
BamsaT,  Prof.,  discovery  of  atvon,   L 

423. 
Ramaden,  i.  177 ;  a.4tronomical  inatm- 

menta,  322. 
Bankine,   Macqnon 


105. 

Reciprocity  of  flgnres,  il.  683;  Ger- 
goDue  on,  666. 

Records,  coDtemporary,  value  of,  i.  8. 

RedtenlocheT,  '  Dynamiden  SyBtem,'  i. 
433 ;  inHneucad  by  Ponoelet,  iL  101 ; 
heat,  178. 

Begiatration,  ii.  561. 

R^aud,  i.  160. 

Beguault,  oheoiistiy,  i.  44;  245;  in- 
vestigated specific  beat  of  chemical 
compounds,  429;  influenced  German 
thonghl,  ii.  101 ;  eiperimeiital  work 
of,  137;  "Obseiratfons  on  Steam," 
13B;  a  fonnderof  phyiicalchemistry, 
152. 

Bebniach,  statistics,  ii.  687. 

'Beid,  Thomas,  Life  and  Writings  of.' 
by  Dugald  Stewart,  i.  84. 

Rdff.  a,  hiahiatory  of  aeries,  if.  646. 

Rail,  indebtedness  to  Bentley,  i.  169. 

Renaiasance,  period  of  the,  i.  67. 

RcDan,  testimony  to  work  of  Germin 

Rendu,  Ajubroiae,  '  Code  UoiTeniitaire.' 

quoted,  t.  150. 
Reports,  annnal,  on  sdentiGc  progress, 

i.  42. 
Reprodnction,  iL  443. 
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Repsold,  measurements  of,  i.  822. 

Retrospect  and  prospect,  ii.  741  et  aeq, 

Renchnn,  L  168. 

Revett.    See  Stuart. 

Revolution,  French,  added  the  modem 

fractical  popularisation  of  science,  i. 
45. 
Revolutionary  theories  not  practical,  i. 

79. 
Reye,  'Oeometrie  der  Lage,'  ii.  669. 
Ribbeck,    'Friedr.  WUh.    Ritschl./  i. 

169,  172. 
Ribot,  *  Modem  German  Psvchology,' 

ii.     495;     'Psychologie     Allemande 

Contemporaine,'  511 ;  513. 
Richelieu,  his  ''metallic"  interest  in 

science,    i.     105;     first    statistical 

bureau,  ii.  561. 
Richelot  at  K5nigsberg  with  Neumann 

and  Bessel,  ii.  54. 
Richer,  astronomical  constants,  i.  822 ; 

pendulum  experiments  of,  354. 
Richet,  Ch.,  'rhysiologie  des  Muscles 

et  des  Nerfs,'  i.  298,  ii.  519. 
Richter,  J.  B.,  chemical  equivalents,  i. 

189 ;  818  ;  theory  of  fixed  proportions, 

893;  898;  atomic  theory,  416;  the 

''equivalent"  of  an  element,  419. 
Richter,  W.,  theory  of  "Panspermia," 

ii.  869. 
Riecke,    memoir   of   Pliicker,    ii.    75 ; 

Eloge  of  Weber,  197. 
Riemann,  B.,  i.  45 ;   '  Hypothesen  der 

Gteometrie/    200 ;    Fourier's    series, 

241 ;  celebrated  dissertation  of,  248 ; 

views     on     ideas    of    space,    852 ; 

'  Werke,'    ii.    63 ;     researches    into 

electricaJ  phenomena,  67 ;  254,  685  ; 

and  Cauchy,  698,  699 ;   on  Abelian 

functions,   699 ;  his  work,  700 ;  his 

surface,  701 ;  704,  706 ;  and  Weier- 

strass  compared,  707 ;  on  hypotheses 

of  geometry,  710 ;  717,  718. 
Riess,    frictional    electricity,    i.    205 ; 

statical  electricity  and  the  Geissler 

tubes,  ii.  191. 
Rindfleisch,  £d.  von,  'Arztliche  Phil- 

osophie,'  ii.  379,  437. 
Ritschl,  Friedr.  Wilh.,  indebtedness  of, 

to  Bentley,  i.  169  ;  quoted,  172 ;  con- 
ducted philological  seminaries,  214 ; 

language,  ii.  540. 
Ritter,  Kari,  comparative  geography,  ii. 

226 ;  extension  of  morphological  view, 

260;  800. 
Rober,  constmction  of  the  heptagon,  ii. 

722. 
Robertson,  Groom,  calls  Hobbes's  the 

first  ^glish  system  of  philosophy,  L 


48 ;  282  ;   '  Mind,'  ii.  512 ;  on  MUn- 

sterberg's  work,  522. 
Robertson,  David,  naturalist,  i.  288. 
Roberval,  referred  to  by  Voltaire, 

105 ;  taught  at  the  College  de  France, 

107. 
Robespierre,  i.  107. 
Robin,  'Traits  d'Anatomie  g^n^rale,' ii. 

266. 
Robison,  John,  on  Boscovich's  theory, 

i.    858,    359;   publisher   of  Black's 

lectures,  ii.  102. 
"  Rochdale  Pioneers,"  ii.  566. 
Rochow,  von,  educational  work  of,  i. 

256. 
Rogers,  W.  Q.,  illustrations  of  Helm- 

holtz's  theories,  ii.  63. 
Rokitansky,  Vienna  school  of  medicine, 

i.  198,  208. 
Roman  system  of  registration,  ii.  561. 
Romanes,  'Darwin  and  after  Darwin,' 

ii.  846 ;  436. 
Romanticism,  reactionary  movement  ofL 

i.  82. 
Romberg,  medical  school  of,  i.  208. 
Rom^  de  Tlsle,  contributions  to  crystal 

lographv,  L  117, 118,  u.  241. 
Romer,  Claus,  motion  of  light,  ii  10. 
Romme,  Qilbert,  quoted,  i.  110. 
Rontgen,  discovery  of  X  rays,  ii.  92. 
Roscher,  'Qesch.  d.  National-Oekono- 

mik  '  ii.  555  ;  statistics,  563. 
Roschlaub  influenced  by  the    Natur- 

philosophie,  i.  207. 
Roscoe,  Sir  H.,  'John  Dalton,'  i.  417. 
Rose,  H.,  i.  174  ;  the  greatest  analyt- 
ical chemist  of  the  century,  399. 
Rose,  H.  and  G.,  chemists,  i.  188. 
Rosenberger,  'Geschichte  aerPhysik,*i. 

808,  859,  433,  ii.  8,   11,   178,  506; 

'  Die    modeme    £ntwickelunff    der 

elektrischen  Principien,'  90 ;  physical 

nature  and  "perpetual  motion,  124. 
Rosenkranz  on  tne  encyclopaedists,  i.  34. 
Ross,  Sir  James,  confirms  calculations 

of  Gauss  as  to  south  magnetic  pole,  i. 

331. 
Rothmann,  i.  157. 
Rousseau,  influence  on  Herder,  i.  50; 

fospel  of  Nature,  51 ;  and  the  "  Auf- 
l&mng  "  period,  60 ;  107  ;  destmc- 
tive  revolutionary  work  of,  110 ; 
popularised  botanising,  127;  centre 
of  reaction  ^^^ainst  school  of  Voltaire, 
Bufifon,  &c.,  145 ;  163 ;  influence  of, 
on  German  thought  and  literature, 
212 ;  253,  257  ;  valuable  side  of  his 
ideas  developed  outside  of  France, 
259 ;  285,  ii.  415 ;  language,  586. 


quoted, 444;  "orgBniol 

Rowland,    spectroacopic 
ii.  361. 

Royal  iDatttatioD  foanded,  L  89,  264. 
ii.  139. 

Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  i.  289, 

Rin&l  Socletr  Cstklogne  of  Scientific 
Papen,  i.  40  ;  '  TranBootions '  of,  41  ; 
founded,  89  :  227,  228 ;  nofaTourably 
criticised  by  Babbago,  233 ;  favonr- 
sbly  criticised  by  Cuvier,  236 ;  by 
Prof.  Moll  of  Utrecbt,  238 ;  ii.  69  ; 
Kaspar  Neumaun'a  BtatlBtical  tabloa, 
566. 

Rubidium  faund  by  Kirchhotr  and  Bun- 
sen,  ii.  49. 

Riickert,  imitation  of  oriental  poetry, 
i.2l3;  "Chid)ior"quoted,  ii.289, 

Rudolf  II.,  Emperor,  and  Tycho,  i. 
167. 

Rudolph,  'Gmndrias  der  PbyBiologie," 


265,  269 ;  importance  of  Che  ipiral 
theory,  224;  cellular  theory,  262; 
d(  Hofaieifller,  321:  qnoted,  8S8 ; 
■  Lectures  on  Plant  Physiology,'  408. 

Sacro  BoBco,  Joannea,  ii.  237, 

Sain  t-Hilaire,  Augusts  de, "  Morpbologje 
y^tflle,"  ii,  224. 

aBant-HUaare,  Eljenne  (Jeoffroy,  gi 

of  Darwinian  theory,  i.  137:  200; 
and  the  -Origin  of  Species,'"  2" 
and  Cuvier,  ii.  239 ;  appreaiatian 
Ooetbe's  work,  244  ;  contrOTeray  vitb 
Cuvier,  246  ;  morphological  analogiea, 
2G1;  labours  of,  263;  quoted,  268 
unity  of  organisation,  2«7 ;  301 ;  and 
"  ■"■     """    """  natural  selec- 


';  S64. 

morals  at  the  ficole  uormale,  i.  112, 
Saint  Simon,  co-operation,  U.  G6S, 
Saint  -  Venant,    Barre   de,   quoted   or 
Boscovich'ii  theory,  i.  859 ;  properties 
of    ether,   Ii.    33;    " elastic   solid" 
theory  of  ether,  54  ;  synthetic  method, 


100. 
Salisbury,   Lord,  Oxford   Address, 
Doa.  347. 

RUblntann  intluenced  by  Poncelet,  ii.     Salmon,  Oeorge,  text-books  on  geometry 
101.  translated  by  Fiadler,  i,  44  ;  seientiflo 

work  of.  and  PlUckar,  242;  DnbUn 
niathematicsl  school,  275 ;  German 
sdiUon   of  hia  woiks,  iL   669,   636 ; 


Rumtord,  Connt  (Benjamin  Thompson), 
mechanical  theory  of  heat,  [.  83  ; 
156  ;  eiperimtnts  of,  229  ;  not  mem- 
ber of  any  university,  238;  246; 
founded  Royal  Institution,  248,  264  ; 
the  steam-engine,   331 ;   the  kinetic 


ot'the  nature  o'f  heat,  '102 
concerning  the  F 


igatioQS 

of  the  Heat 
veiled  by  Friction,"  103 ; 

DB,ry'a   apeculationa    on    light   and 

heat,  104 ;  experiments    utilised   by 

Halm  in  hia  '  £nerget)k,'  109, 
Bunge,  0.,  spectroscopic  observations, 

ii.  S61,  362. 
Rnssell,  Hon.  Bertrand,  hia  writings,  ii. 

653  ;  718,  720,  734,  787. 
Rosaell,  Lord  John.  Royal  Commission 

oF  Inquiry  into  University  Reform,  L 

264. 
Rutherford,  spectroscopic  obHorvatious, 


Bablne,  m^netic  eiperimenls,  i,  230. 

Sacha,  Julius,  tbe  effect  on  bioloEicat 
science  of  the  discovery  of  the  coll,  i. 
ISG  ;  '  Geachicbte  der  Botanik,'  209, 
ii.  212,  223,  227,  230,  231,  246,  260, 


on,  ib.;   Italian  edition  of  his  woTlu 

by  BrioBchi,  ib. 
Sameness  and  variation,  ii.  607. 
Sampson,   K.  A.,  'Proceedings  of  the 

Society  of  AnMquariea,"  ii.  282. 

""  ' "'"   '    Burden,  quoted,  i 

" ■ — Problenii 


Sanden 


S,  429,  439;  "Elemt 
of  Physiology  "  qnoted. 


lenlary 
d,442i 


'y»'^  ...    , 

Sanskrit,  discovery  of,  Ii, 

Santi-tjiiari,  animal  magnetism,  ii.  475. 

Sarcode,  It  264. 

Ssrtorius  von  Waltsrshausen  on  Qaoss, 

1.  181, 183,  II.  631. 
SauBBure,  de,  IL  247 ;  experiments,  391, 
Saaveur.  referred  to  by  Valtaiie.  i,  IDS. 
Savage  tribes,  history  of,  I.  3. 
'Savants,  Jonmal  des.'  i.  41. 
Savart,  theory  ofBlastipity,  IL  81 ;  IM. 
Savigny,  1.   162 ;   indebtedness  of.  to 

Gibbon,  169. 
Sayce,  'Introduction  to  the  Scienoa  of 

Language '  qnoted,  ii.  539,  640, 
Soallger,  Jowph  J,,  influence   of.   o 

Uerman  thought   and   litentnie,  i 
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212|  226 ;  services  to  classical  learning 
and  criticisnii  222 ;  295. 

Scheele,  forerunner  of  Berzelius,  i.  891. 

Scheidt,  edition  of  *  Protogsea/  ii.  280. 

Scheiner,  J.,  'Astronomical  Spectro- 
scopy/ ii.  46,  862 ;  quoted,  49 ;  *  Der 
BaudesWeltalls.'282. 

Schellinff,  F.  W.  J.  von,  on  the  i>rovince 
of  phuosophy,  i.  86;  on  position  of 
philosophy,  88 ;  treated  science  from 
a  metaphysical  standpoint,  48 ;  phil- 
osophy of,  influenced  oy  Herder,  51 ; 
philosophical  writings  of,  88;  162; 
speculative  tendency  of,  178  ;  *  Ideen 
zu  einer  Philosophic  der  Natur,*  179  ; 
philosophy  of,  204  ;  207 ;  influenced 
D^  Spmoza,  212;  benefactions  to 
histoncal  sciences,  215  ;  influence  of, 
ii.  225,  494,  500 ;  and  Goethe's  views, 
245,  255 ;  *  Natur-philosophie.'  804, 
815 ;  evolution,  854  ;  508. 

Schenstone,  W.  A.,  'Justus  von 
Liebig,  his  Life  and  Work,'  ii.  891, 
898. 

Schering,  E.,  *C.  F.  Qauss  und  die 
Erforschung  des  Erdmagnetismus,'  i. 
181,  831 ;  address  on  Gauss's  cen- 
tenary, 804 ;  correspondence  with 
Helmholtz,  ii.  710  et  seq, 

Scheuchzer,  correspondence  with  Leibniz 
quoted,  ii  *281. 

Schiller,  style  of,  i.  51  ;  writings  of, 
88,  84 ;  educated  with  Cnvier,  188 ; 
*'The  German  Muse"  quoted,  157; 
Slant's  sesthetical  philosophy,  ii.  585 ; 
'  Wallenstein's  Tod '  quoted,  586. 

Schimper,  K.  F.,  *' spiral  theory,"  ii. 
228. 

Schlegel,  A.  W.  von,  Berlin  lectures,  i. 
84;  on  Georg  Forster,  179;  268; 
researches  of,  ii.  542. 

Schleffel,  Fr.,  on  Gk)etbe's  school,  i.  84 ; 
made  Shakespeare  familiar  to  German 
readers,  212. 

Schlegel,  Victor,  'Hermann  Grass- 
mann,'  i.  248 ;  on  Grassmann,  ii. 
656 ;  on  non-Euolidean  geometry,  714. 

Schleicher,  August,  'Morphology  of 
Language,'  ii.  540,  541. 

Schleiden,  Mathias,  cellular  theory  of, 
i.  194,  809,  ii  262,  268,  299;  L  200: 
'Botany  as  an  Inductive  Science, 
209:  biological  discoveries  of,  217; 
mecoanical  view  in  biology,  218 ;  220 ; 
refers  to  Brown's  discovery,  ii  264 ; 
theory  of  cell  formation,  265;  ulti- 
mate identity  of  structure  of  animals 
and  plants,  267 ;  definition  of  a  cell, 
870 ;  402,  408,  406. 


Schleiermacher,  F.,  new  era  of  education 
in  Germany,  i.  38 ;  philosophical  writ- 
ings of,  83 ;  religious  revival  preached 
by,  203;  scientific  ideal  of,  211; 
educational  significance  of  his  writ- 
ings, 258 ;  268 ;  psychology,  ii.  495. 

Schlomilch,  0.,  i.  209. 

Schlosser,  F.  Chr.,  'History  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,'  i.  59. 

Schltizer,  Ludwis  August,  of  Gottingen 
University,  i.  165  ;  statistics,  ii.  555. 

Schmidt,  F.,  and  P.  Stackel  publish 
Bol^ai's  correspondence,  ii.  652. 

Schmidt,  Johannes,  on  August  Schlei- 
cher  ii  540 

Schmidt,  Karl,  'Geschichte  der  Pada- 
ffogik,^  i.  166,  256. 

Schdnfiies,  A.,  ii.  784 ;  on  G.  Cantor's 
work,  736. 

Schonlein,  Lucas,  metaphysical  lean- 
ings of,  i.  196 ;  198 ;  iimuenced  by 
the  Naturphiloaophie,  207;  freed 
under  the  influence  of  French  science, 
208. 

School  literature,  reform  in,  i.  44. 

School  of  Oriental  Languages  in  France, 
i.  113. 

School  of  philology,  modem  German,  1. 
172. 

School,  polytechnic,  German,  first  es- 
tablished at  Vienna,  i.  166. 

Schools,  German,  i  166. 

Schools  of  thought  in  Germany,  i.  167. 

Schopenhauer,  A.,  animation  of  all 
nature,  ii.  869 :  470. 

Schroder,  E.,  u.  787. 

Schubert,  H.,  ii  734. 

Schultze,  Max,  protoplasmic  theory,  ii 
871,  448. 

Schumacher.  H.  C,  i  45;  'Astronom- 
ische  Nacnrichten,'  167 ;  correspond- 
ence with  Gauss,  185,  ii.  652 ;  letter 
from  Gauss  on  telegraph,  i  804. 

Schlitte,  German  translation  of  Gino 
Loria's  work  on  geometry,  i  275. 

Schwann,  Theodor,  extended  cell  theory 
to  animals,  i.  195  ;  198, 200 ;  the  head 
of  the  modem  physiological  school, 
217;  mechanical  view  in  biology 
820;  ceUular  theory,  809,  ii.  268 
identity  of  all  living  structure,  209 
discovery  of  the  nucleus  referrod  to, 
264 ;  theory  of  cell  formation,  265 
ultimate  identity  of  structure  of  ani 
mals  and  plants,  267 ;  definition  of 
a  cell,  871 ;  402,  408 ;  microscopical 
researches,  418 ;  '  Microscopical  Be- 
searches,'  419,  420,  423 ;  conception 
of  the  cell,  422 ;  "  MeUboli8m,'^442. 


Sobwurj.  R.  A.,  on  Dirichlet'a  prin- 
ciple, 11.  708  ;  WeisntrasB's  letter  to, 
>!'.,-  on  BoUaao,  709. 

Schweikart,  IL  713. 

Schwerd,  'Die  BenganRBerscheiaDDgen 
aus  den  PnadBmcntalgeBetien  der 
UndnlatloDatlisorie  onalytisch  ent- 
vickelt '  quoted,  II.  20. 

Sobwoenr  (ace  Faudel},  11.  134. 

Bcieaoe  now  International,  t  19,  308  ; 
and  life,  31  ;  and  poetry,  i/i.;  aa 
opposed  to  other  thought,  69 ;  the 
meaning  and  ate  of  the  word,  86,  90  ; 
Gnglisb  and  Continental  notions  of, 
91 ;  Bohoola  of.  In  France,  106 ;  achtwla 
of,  promoted  by  Govcmmenta  of 
Revolution,  108;  dnring  the  Revolu- 
tion and  under  the  First  Empire, 
133;  populiriaed  by  France.  112; 
Oermui,  not  patronised  by  royalty, 
167;  and  ■' WUaen«rhan,'*llja  ;  and 
eiact  Bcience,  171 :  Gennan,  cosmo- 
politan, 189  :  in  Germany,  QQi  ;  and 
philosophy,  DOQilict  between,  20G ;  and 
history,  ntlations  of,  206  ;  for  its  own 
rake,  211 ;  thorouglineas  of  German 
men  of,  213;  and  teaching,  2U;  and 
philosophy,  21G,  311 ;  organlaation 
of,  abroad,  32S  ;  English,  in  the  early 
part  of  nineteenth  century,  22B ; 
alleged  decline  of,  in  England,  230 ; 
French,  praised  by  Cnvier,  231 ; 
En^liah,  criticisms  of  Plarfalr,  ib.: 
criticisms  of  Babbue,  233;  decline 
of,  in  England,  'Edinburgh  Review' 

S noted  on,  234 ;  in  England  favour' 
tily  criticised  by  Cnvier,  ii.;  by 
Prof.  Moll  of  Utrecht,  236;  Prof. 
UoU  on  difference  between  culture  of, 
In  France  aud  England,  237;  English, 
individual  character  and  practical 
tendency  of,  261 ;  English,  peculiar- 
itlsa  more  marked  ia  early  part  of 
centnry,  2G2  ;  importance  of  British 
contrioutioos  to,  278 ;  dlBiiiiou  of 
BcientiBc  knowledge  on  the  ContiuBnt, 
276;  Isolation  of  Engliah  men  of 
science,  277 ;  philosophy  of,  306 ; 
tntereata  widch  promote,  326 ;  prac- 
tioal  interest  in,  32S ;  physical,  ap- 

Jlled  to  medicine,  ii.  209;  abstract, 
50  ;  of  large  numbers,  (>65. 
Science,  exact,  reception  of,  in  Ger- 
many, L  17d  ;  absent  from  German 
nniverdtlsB  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tnry, 178, 
Sciences,  the  descriptive,  ii,  203  ;  na- 
t\ira1  and  mental,  separation  of  the, 
684. 


entitle,  reasoning,  i.  45;  periodicals, 
80:  aSBooiations,  dates  nf,  227;  spirit 
u  the  first  and  second  half  Of  the 


iplrit  in  business,  il.  G53. 
Scotch   school  of    natural  philosophy, 

ii.  141  ;  activity  of.  148. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  i.  82  ;  romantic  school 

of,  84  ;  '  Edinburgh  Review.'  273. 
Secctii,  spectroscopic  observations,  il. 

Sedgwick.  A.,  'A  Dlsconrse  od  the 
Studies  of  the  UniverBity  of  dun- 
bridge.'  1.  263;  267;  worked  in 
harmony  with  Analytical  Society, 
271 ;  cn'tidaro  of  '  Vaatjgea,'  il.  319. 

Seebeck,  electricity  and  heat,  1.  863 ; 
thacmo-electricity,  ii.  143  ;  the  siren. 
487. 

Seeley,  J.,  '  Life  of  Stein 'i.  38. 

S^in,  beat  units,  iL  109 ;  indestnic- 
tibiJity  of  force,  111:  physiological 
processes,  390. 

Selbome,  White's  '  Natural  History  of," 
i.  287. 

Belection,  "natural"  and  "semal,"  ii. 
33S;  natural,  within  the  oivaniim, 
436 ;  Maxwell's  process  of,  698. 

Sellmeier,  W.,  anomalous  dispenion  of 
wave-motion,  ii.  GS ;  researches  of, 
fi4, 

Seminaries  in  Germany,  1.  214. 

Semler,  Archdeacon,  established  the 
flrst  "  Realschule  "  at  Uslle,  L  156. 

Sensation,  Johannes  MQller's  law  of 
tptdfio  aurgiti,  i.  198 ;  Weber's  l»w 
at,  200  ;  looalisatiou  of,  ii,  G07. 

^ense-perception,  1.  199. 

"  Senaualistes,"  ii.  ^. 

Sarres,  'Anatomic  Comparfe  du  Cer- 
veaii,'  il.  317;  "law  of  biogenesis," 
849. 

Serret,    his    'Alg^bre   Sup^rieure,'   il. 


Seth,  A.,  on  Fr.  Niettacbe,  ii.  287. 

Shaftesbury,  i.  146. 

Shakespeare,  inliuence  of,  in  Osmuui 

thonght  and  literatnre,  L  212;  261, 

ii.  251 ;  the  word  ■'  statist,"  655. 
Shelbume,  Lord,  quoted,  U.  562. 
Shelley,  P.  B.,  freshness  of  individual 

thought  of,  i.  70. 
Siemens,  Werner,  submerged  cables,  i. 

329. 
Siemens,  William,  ii.  179. 
Silvius,    chemistry   in    slliance    with 

medicine,  i.  126. 
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"Simplex  sigiUum  veri,"  i.  401. 

Simpson,  Sir  J.  Y.,  introduced  chlor- 
oform, i.  93. 

Simson,  Robert,  Scotch  university  pro- 
fessor, L  272:  and  Stewart,  ii.  o58. 

Skoda,  i.  198,  208. 

Sloman  on  the  invention  of  the  calculus, 
i.  101. 

Smellie,  William,  'Edinburgh  Magazine 
and  Review,'  i.  273. 

Smiles,  'Life  of  Thomas  Edwards,'  i. 
287. 

Smith,  Adam,  imported  ideas  from 
France,  i.  16 ;  intercourse  with  French 
thought,  268 ;  272 ;  influence  of,  273 ; 
ii.  415 ;  human  culture,  529. 

Smith,  H.,  translation  of  Schwann's 
principal  work,  ii.  268;  on  con- 
gruence, 728 ;  his  report,  ib. 

Smith,  Sydney,  lectured  at  Royal  In- 
stitution, i.  249,  264;  'Edinburgh 
Review,'  273. 

Smith,  Wmiam,  on  'Strata,'  i.  280; 
father  of  English  geology,  291 ;  study 
of  fossil  remains,  ii  *^;  tabular 
view  of  the  British  strata,  293. 

Snell.  deflection  of  rays  of  light,  i. 
356. 

Soci^t^  Philomatique,    bulletin   of,   i. 

Society,  Roval,  i.  227. 

Socrates,  ethical  philosophy  of,  ii.  4. 

Soemmering,  ii.  247  ;  influences  Herder, 

532. 
Sohnke,  L.,  '  Entwickelung  derTheorie 

der  Krystallstructur,'  i.  443. 
Sommer,  edition  of  Herschel  'On  the 

Construction    of   the   Heavens,'   ii. 

283. 
Sophocles,  i.  261. 
Sound  and  colour,  analogy  between,  ii. 

489. 
Sound  and  light,  mechanical  difierence 

between,  ii.  30. 
South,  not  member  of  any  university,  L 

239 
Southey,  'Thalaba,'  i.  84. 
Spanheim,  recognition   of  Bentley,  i. 

169. 
Species,  changes  of,  services  of  Lamarck 

and  Saint  Hilaire  to  the  study  of, 

debaUble,  i.  201. 
Spectrum  analysis,  i.  277>  ii.  45  et  seq,; 

clue  to.  47  ;  359. 
Speculation,  meaning  and  scope  of  the 

teem,  L  64. 
Spedding,  James,  i.  282. 
Spencer,  Herbert,  flrst  English  system 

of  philosophy,  i.  48 ;  on  the  "  Un- 


knowable," 53,  ii.  326 ;  oonstnictive 
ideas  of,  i  81 ;  system  of,  ii.  205 ; 
works  of,  210 ;  vocabulary  and  ideas 
of  evolution,  214 ;  conceptions  of, 
246;  'Principles  of  Biology '  quoted, 
270 ;  "physiological  units,'^  27^  424; 
610 ;  philosophy  of,  279,  346 ;  quoted, 
288;  'Biology,'  322,  323,  406,  438; 
851;  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  ib,; 
"  Factors  of  Oiganic  Evolution,"  853 ; 
dynamical  aspect  of  science,  855; 
"On  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,"  358; 
"direct  equilibration,"  436;  law  of 
limit  of  growth,  445 ;  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, 455;  and  Weismann,  460; 
anthropological  work,  497 ;  511  ; 
study  of  sociology,  530;  607,  608, 
749. 

Spinoza,  influence  of,  on  German 
thought  and  literature,  i.  212 :  on 
German  philosophy,  ii.  '205 ;  251 ; 
animation  of  all  matter,  369  ;  psycho- 
physical parallelism,  519 :  585. 

Spix,  morpnological  analogies,  ii.  251. 

Spon,  Jacob,  archaeologist,  i.  295. 

Sprengel,  Chr.  C,  ii.  230,  261 ;  fer- 
tilisation of  plants,  338 ;  investiga- 
tions of,  415. 

Spurzheim,  Joh.  Chr.,  i.  136;  phren* 
ology,  ii.  477,  479. 

Squares,  method  of  least,  ii.  576. 

Stael,  Mme.  de,  and  German  literature, 
i.  17 ;  225 ;  writings  of  Herder,  ii 
531. 

Staffemann,  L  45. 

Stabl,  animist  (medicine),  i.  126; 
elaborated  the  pnlogistic  tneory,  887 ; 
"Anima,"U.  d88,503. 

Stair,  Earl  of,  flrst  agricultural  or- 
ganisation in  Scotlano,  i.  284. 

Stas,  J.  S. ,  measurements  of,  i.  408. 

Statics,  ii.  5  ;  and  dynamics,  144. 

Statistical,  methods,  used  largely  by 
Napoleon,  L  153;  view  of  nature, 
i.  488,  u.  546,  548;  application  in 
physics,  589 ;  knowledge  of  nature, 

Statistics,  beginning  of  science  of,  L 
121 ;  ii.  548  e^  aeq. ;  in  France, 
Germany,  and  England,  562 ;  social, 
583 ;  pretensions  of,  586. 

Staudt,  C.  G.  0.  von,  his  geometry,  i. 
44,  181,  275 :  and  Gauss,  ii.  662 ;  on 
imaginary  elements,  661 ;  669 ;  his 
work  expounded  by  Reye,  Ltiroth, 
and  Fiedler,  ib,;  and  Cayley,  718; 
Klein  on,  i&. 

Stebbing,  Thomas  R.  R.,  'Naturalist 
of  Cumbrae,'  L  289. 


ateffdue,  H.,  on  Pari»  at  the  cloae  of  tbe 
eighteenth  century,  i.  17  ;  '  Autobio- 
gnpbyi'SSj  derelopuKjnt  of  Goethe's 
views,  ii.  2£ti :  natural  philosophy, 
315;  evolDtlon,  354;  SOS. 

Btein,  H.  Fr.  K.  vod,  sttitade  of,  to 
DKtlonil  idealiem  in  Germsny,  i.  39  ; 
quoted  oa  Humboldt,  2S3. 

Steiuer,  Jsoob,  geometry,  i.  44  ;  Dew 
science  of  geometry,  114  ;  163  ;  and 
CrellB.  186,  187  :  neglect  of,  in  Oer- 
many,  243  ;  agBiDst  anaiyalB,  iL  632  ; 
bis  method,  632  ;  Geyser  on,  ib.;  hia 
grcRt  work,  667 ;  nu  isoperimetric&l 
problems,  069;  672;  his  theorems 
proved  by  Cremona,  681. 

8t«inbeil,  measnieniBntB  of,  i,  322. 

Stslnthal,  pBychologiet,  li,  407;  the 
objective  mind  in  biatory,  530. 

Stephen,  Leslie,  i.  25;  on  Hume,  47> 

Stephenson,  Geoi^,  the  "RocKet,"  1. 

Stereo-chemiBtry,  i.  447. 

Stevin,  Simon,   '  Ia  Disme,'  ii.    645; 

recommends  decimiJ  system,  ii. 
Stew&rt,  Balfour,  Bpectmm  anilyaiB.  i. 

278;  "radiant  heat,  "ii. 46;  physical 

vitw  of  nature,  141,  801, 
Stewart,    Dugsld,    works    of. 


term    "electron,"   ii.    193;   use   of 

recent  microscopic  appliances,  iSS- 
Stout,  G.  F.,  "  Hertiart  compared  with 

Ehiglisb     Psychologists    and     with 

Beneke,"    ii.     495,    497;     'Analytlo 

Psyohology.'  528. 
Stow,  Normal  Scbool  at   Glasgow,  1, 

2S7. 
Straaburaer,  E..  embryological  studies 

of,  ii,  527  ;  "idioplasmn,"  448  ;  469. 
"Btnigglo  for  Existence,"  ii.  332,  333. 
Strove  on  methods  or  the  agtroaomera 

of  Greenwich  Observatory,  i.  99. 
Stuart,  Gilbert,   'Edinburgh.  Magailne 

and  Review,'  I.  273. 
Stuart  and   Revett,   archeologicKl    ex- 

plorstions  of.  i.  2B5. 
Btudy,  E.,  referred  to,  ii.  664. 
Sturm,  J.  C.  Fr..  recognised  merits  of 

Green's  work,    i.    247:   apprei 

educational  work  of  the  ''Ord 

Jesus,"  2fi«. 
Substitution,  chemical,  i.  409, 
Substitution,  principle    of,    in  mathe- 


on,  ii. 


''Order  of 


vart,    Dugald,    works    of, 
noted,  359;  ii.  287,  601. 
Stewart,  Matthew,  forerunaei 


f  Car- 


'Life' 


Baer,    il.    Sun,  b 


mstice,  ii.  686. 
Substitutions,  Jordan's  ti 


Sully,  Duo  de,  doctrine  of  averages, 
a  561 ;  political  statistics,  563. 

Sully,  James,  article  "Evolution"  in 
'Encyclopedia  Britannica,'  iL  279; 
"Herder,"  533. 


Btirlins,  Jaroes,  ii.  672. 

Stirp,  theory  of  the,  ii.  614. 

"  Stoffwechael, "  ii.  3B5 ;  older  ideas 
corrected,  397- 

Stoics,  "  cyclical "  view  of  the,  IL  286, 

Stokes, Sir G.G.,  i.274;  spectrum ansly- 
sis,  277,  ii.  49 ;  properties  of  ether, 
31 ;  quoted,  32,  592  ;  83 ;  '  Burnett 
Lectures  on  Light '  quoted,  87  i 
"double  refractioB,"  43;  lini«  of 
■odium,  47,  48  ;  translation  of  Fou- 
canlt's  and  KircbhofTe  niemoim,  48  ; 
on  emission  and  absorption  of  light 
rays,  50,  51  ;  invented  the  term 
flUDFescence,  52 ;  referred  to,  54,  55  ; 
on  whirling  motion,  58 ;  on  nn- 
dnlatory  theory,  196 ;  optical  re- 
searohes,  229;  630. 

Btoll,  Hai.,  i.  208. 

BtoU,  0.,  '  Grdssen  und  Zahlen/  i.  275  ; 
and  Weierstrasa,  ii.  70S  ;  on  Bolzano, 
709 ;  726. 

Btulilu,  'K.  £.  von  Baer  nad  seine 
Weltanachanung,'  li.  300. 

Btouey,   Dr  JohnHtone,   introdncea  the 


Siistunilch,  Pastor,  the  divine  origin  of 
lanniags,  ii.  536;  'On  the  iHviiie 
Order, '^  667,  663;  political  aiith- 
luetic,  686. 

Svieten,  G,  v„  I.  208. 

Swan,  Bpeolrum  analysis,  i.  278. 

Sybel,  H.  von.  'hlstorische  Zeitschrift, ' 
i.  169. 

Bydenham,  i.  272. 

Bylaw,  U.  on  Abel,  ii.  619;  on  Abel 
and  Galois,  686. 

Sylvester,  J.  J.,  develojied  theories  of 
Boole,  i.  247;  on  mathematics,  iL 
629;  631;  on  invarionta,  676;  the 
proper  business  of  loathemRties,  679  ; 

§  roves  Newton's   theorem,  681 ;  on 
etenninanls  and  Uesse,  683  ;  SSI. 
Symbolism,  chemical,  i.  417. 
Syme  of  Edinburgh  Universi^  i,  271 
Symington    built  the  tug  "Omrlotte 

Dun  das,"  t.  303. 
Symnietrical  formube,  ii.  681. 

Tacitus,  a  model  htstoriao,  i.  7. 
Tait,   P.  O.,  'Sketch  of  Thennodyn. 
amies,-  i.  376,  ii.  167,  173.  175 ;  on 
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**  action  at  a  distance,"  i.  880 ;  *  Pro- 
perties of  Matter,'  888, 426  ;  <*Kinetic 
Theory  of  Gases,"  438  ;  **  kinetics," 
ii.  5;  *Lirfit,'  11,  692;  *  Light* 
quoted,  18,  36  ;  criticism  of  Tyndall's 
'  theory  of  heat,  67 ;  translation  of 
Helmholtz's  memoir  on  vortex  motion, 
68 ;  memoir  of  Rankine,  62 ; '  Recent 
Advances  of  Physical  Science,'  68, 
106,  108;  *0n  Knots,'  64;  'Recent 
Advances  of  Physical  Science'  quoted, 
66;  'Sketch  of  Thermodynamics,' 
controversy  regarding,  97  ;  '  Dyna- 
mics,' 99 ;  and  Tyndall  and  others, 
107  ;  computations  of  S^guin,  109 ; 
quoted  on  the  relative  values  of  the 
terms  "force"  and  "energy,"  116; 
perpetual  motion  defined,  124 ;  pre- 
lace  to  Rankine's  pa^rs,  188 ;  (see 
Glausius),  185 ;  physical  view  of 
nature,  141 ;  '  Heat '  quoted,  691. 

Tait  and  Crum  Brown.  Memoir  of 
Thomas  Andrews,  ii.  162. 

Tait  and  Steele,  *  Dynamics  of  a  Par- 
ticle,' i.  101,  U.  144. 

Tait  and  Thomson.  See  Thomson  and 
Tait. 

Tait's  *  Edinbuigh  Magazine '  published, 
i.  273. 

Talbot,  solar  spectrum,  i.  278. 

Talleyrand,  public  instruction,  i.  109 ; 
higher  aims  of,  not  realised,  112. 

Tannery,  Jules,  his  lectures  on  theory 
of  functions,  ii.  704 ;  787. 

Tauchnitz,  edition  of  ancient  classics,  L 
167. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  '  Faust '  quoted,  i.  62. 

Taylor,  Brook,  i.  101. 

Taylor,    Charles,    on    continuity,     ii. 

Taylor,  '  Scientific  Memoirs,'  L  826,  ii. 

263 ;  series  of,  646. 
Telegraph,  first,  i.  92. 
Tennyson,  mature  thought  of,  i.  76. 
Tenon,  i.  107. 
"  Tension,"  ii.  188. 
Terquem,  ii.  660. 
Terrestrial  view,  ii.  869. 
Teubner,  editions  of  the  ancient  classics, 

i.167. 

Thesetetus,  Proclns  on,  ii.  684. 

Th^nard,  practical  discoveries  of,  i. 
147  ;  organic  analysis,  190 ;  *  Chem- 
istry,'200:  ii.  608. 

Theological  faculty  in  Oerman  univer- 
sities, iL  197. 

Thermodynamics,  ii.  62 ;  two  laws  of, 
128. 

Thermo-elastic  phenomena,  iL  142. 
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Thermo-electric  phenomena,  ii.  142. 

Theta  function,  Jacobi's,  ii.  649 ;  696. 

Th^venot,  original  member  of  Paris 
"  Academic  des  Sciences,"  i.  228. 

Thibaud,  i.  162. 

Thibaudeau  quoted,  i.  118  ;  '  Le  Con- 
sulat  et  I'Empire,'  149, 152. 

Thiersch,  Fr.,  i.  lo2  ;  conducted  philo- 
logical seminaries,  214. 

Tholuck,  *  Das  akademische  Leben  des 
17*«»  Jahrhunderts,'  L  168. 

Thomasius  represents  spirit  of  Bacon 
and  Leibniz  at  HaUe,  i.  160. 

Thompson,  Beivjamin.  See  Count  Rum- 

Thomsen,  V.  L.  P.,  a  founder  of  phys- 
ical chemistry,  iL  162 ;  chemical 
aflinity,  171. 

Thomson  and  Tait,  'Natural  Phil- 
osophy,' i.  45,  101,  274,  316,  818, 
876,  iL  61,  99,  144,  152,  153,  184, 
858 ;  the  term  "kinetics,"  5 ;  referred 
to,  62,  148 ;  influence  of,  146. 

Thomson,  J.  A.,  'Science  of  Life,'  ii. 
228,  271,  837.  338,  348,  349,  370,  486, 
447  ;  the  term  "  homology,"  269  ; 
"  Cell  and  Protoplasm,"  266 ;  298  ; 
"embryology,"  299;  quoted  on  von 
Baer,  308 ;  '  Evolution  of  Sex.'  344 ; 
'Science  of  Life'  quoted,  448,  466, 
468;  469;  on  "  stirps,"  614. 

Thomson,  James,  harmonic  analysis,  i. 
830;  heat  and  "perpetual  motion," 
ii.  126 :  prediction,  126, 170;  physical 
view  of  nature,  141 ;  "Crystallization 
and  liauefaction,"  142;  theory  of 
energy,  166. 

Thomson,  J.  J.,  on  vortex  motion,  ii. 
63,  66,  188;  Princetown  lectures, 
190 ;  '  Researches,'  191 ;  '  Discharge 
of  Electricity  through  Oases,'  192; 
electrical  researches,  362. 

Thomson  (the  poet),  i.  285. 

Thomson,  Prof.  Thos.,  i.  188 ;  and  Dal- 
ton,  246 ;  the  atomic  theory,  426. 

Thomson,  Wm.  (Lord  Kelvin),  on 
chemical  laboratories,  i.  188 ;  and 
Helmholtz,  199,  iL  149  ;  the  conserva- 
tion of  enen;y,  L  201,  U.  128,  142 ; 
Fourier's  series,  i.  241 :  Green's  treat- 
ise, 246  ;  and  Joule,  266,  434,  ii.  110 ; 
Faraday's  "Unes  of  force,"  i.  286,  iL 
71 ;  referred  to.  i.  272 ;  his  work, 
274.  iL  183 ;  on  discovery  of  spectnun 
analysis,  i.  277 ;  teleg[raphic  connec- 
tion with  America,  L  803;  absol- 
ute scale  of  temperature,  809,  815 ; 
"vortices,"  812.  818 ;  absolute  meas- 
urements,    828;     submarine    tele- 
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msata  in  mariner's  compasa,  i.  331 ; 
mcchinical  theory  of  gra.vitatioti, 
iH4  :  Boecoricb's  tbsory,  3S8  :  elec- 
trical meaaureuients,  366 ;  cobeaioD 
nod  ciplllBr;  attraction,  876 ;  on 
"cspillary  stCrKtion"  quoted,  4^; 
"chirality,"  132,    ii,  22;    "On  tbe 


sUt,  fll  i  tbenuodyt 
diftoiBcnetiatn,  7* :  on  "panneability," 
76  ;  eleatro-iuBgDGticH,  77  :  Faraday 
and  Clerk- Mai  well  78,  79  ;  Tepriut8 
or  papers  quoted,  803 ;  physical 
lines  of  forue,  81  ;  electrical  re- 
Marchea,  88;  "vortex  ttlaraenta." 
88 ;  vibrations  of  the  ether,  SI ;  in- 
dependence of  Mayer's  writinge,  97  ; 
and  Mayer's  hypothesis.  1011;  "en- 
enty."  114;  "work  "and  "energy" 
116;  Mayer,  and  Jonle,  US;  ab- 
solute measurements  in  thermotics, 
117;  Camot's  'Puissance  motrice,' 
118;  dissipation  of  eneivf,  119,  131. 
182,  384,  SEIS ;  Sadi  Camot'a  heat 
theory,  123 ;  perpetual  motion,  124. 
126 ;  experiment,  127 ;  Sadi  Camot, 
180 ;  eTOerinients  of  Joule  and  Eeg- 
nmlt,l37;  "  potential  "  and  "actual" 
energy,  139  :  physical  view  of  nature, 
141 ;  Begnault's  meaauremeuts,  1G2  : 
167;  thermodynamic  "motivitj, 
168,  16S,  5B4;  "ffee  energy,"  173: 
"av^able  energy,"  and  "entropy," 
174,  694;  176,  179,  184;  ether  theory, 
106;  recognition  of  Kant,  284;  296; 
"On  Qeologi"!  Time,"  866;  "Me- 
chaoical  Energies  of  the  Solar  Sya- 
teni,"  368  ;  on  the  spectroscou,  362  ; 
Glasgow  Address  quoted.  868;  ooa- 
mical  origin  of  life,  369;  on  the 
dissipstion  of  eneigy,  i.  3C^ :  ii.  62, 
404 ;  irreventibility  of  natural  pro- 
ceases,  S93;  690;  his  theorem  and 
Dirichlet,  700;  704,708. 

ThomBon,  William,  aud  Sir  G.  G. 
Stokes,  contributions  to  mathematical 
physics,  i.  274;  and  Tait:  -Natural 
Philosophy,'  tS. 

Thorpe,  '  Essays  in  Historical  Chem- 
istry,'ii.  168. 

Thought,  the  hidden  vorld,  i.  1 ;  the 
~ 'iiig  priuoipte,  2;  Max 
1  definition   of,    4 ;   many 


meanings  of,  5 ;  forgotten  and  nnei- 
preswd,  8 ;  value  of  contemporary 
records  of,  10 ;  unity  of,  a  product  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  16;  equi- 
valents in  German  and  French,  24 ; 
conception  of,  not  specifically  Eng- 
lish, 28 1  definition  of,  33 :  not  ei- 
hauated  by  science  or  philosophy, 
66;  unmethodical,  68;  religions,  69 ; 
personal  or  subjective,  70  ;  acientiSc, 
philosophical,  and  individual,  72  ;  of 
nineteenth  century  characterised,  77  ; 
cooHtmctivu,  not  destructive,  80 ; 
exact,  historical,  and  critical  habits 
of,  2S2 ;  characteristics  of  higher 
mental  work  In  England,  239 ;  cnar- 


obnence  of  schools  of.  in  Enatand, 
21)0;  history  of,  ii.  627;  not  hutory 
of  knowledge,  628, 

Thouin,  agrlonlture  at  the  Ecole  nor- 
mals 1,112. 

Thucydideg,  a  model  historian,  i.  T. 

Tiedemann,  Fr.,  chemlstrv  of  the  living 
body,  ii.  391 ;  817. 

Tillocfi,  'FhiloaophicalMagstlne,'!.  41. 

"  Timbre."  ii.48fl, 

Tisserand,  '  Coraptes  Rendua '  i.  877  ; 
quoted  on  Xewton's  law,  378. 

Titcbener,  E.  B.,  criticism  of  Milnster- 
berg's  work.  ii.  622, 

TitiuB,  Daniel,  astronomical  formula  of, 
1.422. 

Tocquuville,  A.  de,  quoted  ou  contem- 
porary records,  L  10. 

Todhnnter,  Isaac,  his  '  Histories,'  i. 
91 ;  '  Hiatory  of  the  Theories  of 
Attraction,'  98,  99,  308,  11.  698; 
theory  of  probabilities,  i.  120,  ii. 
668;  'Eistory  of  the  Theory  ofProb- 
abillty,"  i.  234  ;  '  Life  of  Whewell," 
236,  262,  306 ;  theory  of  elasticity,  ii. 
-30;  on  Young's  style,  ib.;  on  &g- 
lish  science,  ii. ,-  '  History  of  Elas- 
ticity,' 33;  quoted,  43. 

Todhunter  and  PeanoD,  'History  of 
the  Theory  of  Elaaticity,'  i.  376,  ii.  48, 
66. 

Tooke,  Home,  on  words,  L  21 ;  the 
'  Diversions  of  Purley,"  Ii.  637. 

Tour,  Gagniard  de  la.  the  siren,  iL  487. 

Traubo,  medical  thcrmotnetry,  ii.  389. 

Treitachkc,  '  Deutsche  Gescbichtc,'  i, 
812. 

Trembly,  ii.  418. 

Treuch,  Archbishop,  on  words,  i,  SI. 

Treviranue,  O,  B,.  'Biologic.'  i.  194; 
identity  of  all  sciences  of  oiHLnic 
life,    ii.   217  i   330.   361  ;   biological 
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researches  of,  818 ;  genetic  yiew,  821 ;  University  of  Halle,  L  106. 

evolntion,  327.  University  of  Kasan,  i.  161. 

Treviranns,  L.  C,  botanical  labours  of,  University  of  Maros  Visdrhely,  L  161. 

ii.  218.  <<  Unknowable,"  ii.  826;  or  nnknown 
Truth,  the  search  after,  not  the  end  of       factor,  875. 

knowledge,  L  29.  Unwin,  W.  C.,  "The  Development  of 
Tschimhausen,  referred  to,  i.  101.  the   Experimental   Study   of  Heat- 

Tubingen  school   of  theological  criti-       Engines/'  i.  381 ;  theories  of  Rankine 

cism,  i.  162.  and  Clausius,  ii.  185. 

Tim^ot,  founded  the  Ecole  des  Fonts  et 

Cnauss^es,    i.    107  ;  neglect   of,   by  Valenciennes,  Bell's  theorem,  i.  298. 

Napoleon,  149 ;   statistics,   ii.    571 ;  Valency,  i.  447. 

573.  Valmont  de  Bomare,  i.  148. 

Turner  disproves  Front's  hypothesis,  I  Valson,  his  life  of  Cauchy  quoted,  ii. 

402.  637. 

Tycho,  a  forerunner  of  Bacon,  i.  94  ;  Van't  Hoff,  *  La  Chimie  dans  TEspace,' 

of    Kepler,    157 ;    317  ;    discovered        i.  897  ;  *  Die  Lagerung  der  Atome  im 

variable  stars,  327.  Baume,'  431 ;  the  carbon  tetrahedron, 

Tylor,  E.  R,  anthropologist,  ii.  497.  450,  451. 

Tyndall,    John,    <  Heat/   ii.    57 ;   and  Variation,  ii.  881,  848 ;  discontinuous, 

Faraday,  77 ;  on  Mohr's  and  Mayer's,        623. 

&c.,  scientific  work,  107;   computa-  Variations,  calculus  of,  ii.  670. 

tions  of  S^guin,  109 ;  his  works  trans-  Vamhagen  von  Ense  quotes  Kant,  i. 

lated     into     Grerman,    148  ;     405  ;        45 ;  memoirs  of,  279. 

ubiquity  of  life,  452 ;  "tone,"  488.  Vasiliev,  A.,  Address  on  Lobatch^Vsky, 
Type  theory  in  chemistry,  i.  411.  i.  161. 

Vanquelin,  practical  discoveries  of,  i. 
Ueberweg  and  Beneke,  il  495 ;  512.  147. 

Ukert  (see  Heeren),  i.  167.  Vector,  ii.  655  ;  analysis,  78,  655. 

Ulrich,  Duke,  reconstituted  University  Venn,  John,  *The  Logic  of  Chance,'  ii, 

of  Tubingen,  i.  159.  569. 

Units,  living  and  lifeless,  ii.  620.  Verdet,  M., '  CEuvres  de  Fresnel,'  quoted 
Unity  of  human  interests,  terms  for,  i.        on   Euler,   ii.    9  ;   referred  to,  14 ; 

33.  quoted,  25 ;   history  of  unduiatory 

Universities  and  high  schools,  relations       theory,  26  ;  *  (Euvres  de  Fresnel,'  26 ; 

of,  i.  166.  quoted,  27,  41,  42. 

Universities,  Bels^an,  i.  161.  Veronese,  O.,  ii.  787. 

Universities,  British,  and  others,  dates  Versification,  German,  catholicity  of,  i. 

of,  i.  228.  213. 

Universities,  Danish,  i.  161.  Verwom,  Max,  quoted,  ii.  428  ;  ouoted 
Universities,  Dutch,  their  influence  on        on  foam  theory,  427 ;  *  General  Fhysi- 

German  culture,  i.  160 ;  161.  ology '  quoted,  445. 

Universities,  English,  unique  character  *  Vestiges  of  Creation,'  published,  ii. 

of,  i.  254.  318 ;  328,  827 ;  and  natural  selection, 

Universities,  German,  foundation  of,  i.        330. 

158 ;   162,  197 ;  testimonies   to  the  Vicq   d'Azyr,   i.    107 ;    forerunner  of 

great  work  of,  225.  Cuvier,    147 ;   200 ;    pioneer  of  the 

Universities,  Norwegian,  i.  161.  mechanical   view   in   biology,    219 ; 

Universities,  Russian,  i.  161.  anatomist,  ii.  248 ;  quoted,  266. 

Universities,  Scotch,  i.  160,  267,  271.  Vieweg,  publishers,  ii.  300. 

Universities,  Swedish,  i.  161.  Villemain,  review  of  eighteenth  -  oen- 
Universities,  Swiss,  retarded  develop-        tury   literature,   i.    59 ;   quoted   on 

ment  of,  i.  163.  Napoleon's  educational  projects,  161. 

University,     Johns     Hopkins,     Lord  Villers,  *  Coup-d'oeil  sur  les  University 

Kelvin's  lectures,  ii.  55.  d'AUemagne  '  i.  225. 

University  of  Athens,  L  161.  Vinci,  Lionardo  da,  mathematics  and 
University  of  Geneva,  i.  160.  science,  ii.  6 ;  vision,  606. 

University  of  GiJttingen,  i   164,  165,  Vines,  S.  H.,  ii.  459. 

175 ;  prize  essays  on  dynamics,  iL  97.  Virchow,  Rudolf,  "cellular  pathology," 


'CellaUr   Psthologv'   quoted,    402; 
m  ;  progress  of  biologj,  483  ;  qnoted 
by  Darwin,  610, 
Vircy,   tadebtednBss   of   Ciiviar  to,  i. 
130;  importance  oC  nervauE  system, 


Viivil  quoted,  ii.  2S7. 

VUclisr,  Fr.  T.,  i.  162. 

ViUl  force,  i.  218. 

ViUliam,  eitreue,  ii.  388. 

Vitalistio.  aspect  of  nature,  ii.  217 ; 

353 ;    view  of  DBtnre,    368 ;   ideu  of 

Bichat,  383 :  386. 
Vogel,  A.,  addreu  on  Liebls,  U.  391. 
VoBoI,  H.  C,  Bpectrnni  anslyais  of  tlie 


Volkmann,  W.,  pBycholDgiet,  ii.   4M, 

497. 
Voluej,  history  at  t^e  Ecole  normals. 


■'olEey,  b 
i.  112. 


Volt«,  electrio  pile,  L  83,  iL  104 ;  dis- 
ODverles  of,  i.  3^,  ii.  160  ;  animal 
elBotricity,  476. 

Voltaire  imported  new  Ideas  into  France 


from  Engloiid,  i.  16  :  century  of, 

tie  then "-      ■■-'-- 

,  81 ;  "■        , 

:ld,  63  ;  popaUrieed  the  idesa 


relieets  tie  tbooght  of  the  eiit 
century^  81 ;  an  eosayLst  anif  i 


of  NewtoD,  96  ;  importuice  in  Fivnoh 
litemture  of,  106  ;  on  the  pronesa  of 
the  philosophical  apiiit  in  France, 
ib.;  infloenced  by  Newton  and 
DesotrteB,  106 ;  conatmctiie  work 
inSnenced  by,  110  ;  pMloaoplilcal  and 
philanthropic  inBuonce  of.  111 ;  123  ; 
i^ii«;le  de  Louia  XIV..'  135;  H2; 
'  El^mens  de  la  Fhilosopliia  de  Nen- 
ton,' 144  ;  'Lettrea  sur  les  Anglais,' 
ib.,-  created  Newtonian  ism,  250;  cor- 
respondence of,  27Q;  the  cure  of 
amallpax,  284  ;  quoted  on  the  Car- 
teaian  and  Newtonian  philosophies, 
340,  iL  324. 

Vortai,  motion,  i.  IBB,  ii.  36 ;  earlier 
reaeaiclies,  61 ;  fllaments,  ii.;  theory 
developed  in  England,  62;  ring 
theory,  difficulties  of.  64 ;  atom 
theory,  Helniholtx  and  Thomeon,  G7, 
66. 

Vosa,  A.,  on  principles  of  calculns, 
qnoted,  ii,  700. 

Voas,  ,1.  H.,  hclametere,  1.  213. 


Waoge,  Guldberg  and  law  of  mas.'- 
action,  ii.  167 ;  ideas  of  Berthollet, 
177. 

Waals,  von  der,  rsaearcbes  of,  ii.  164. 

Wagner,  A.,  on  freewill,  ii,  684. 

Wagner.   Rudolf,    '  Physiological   I*t- 


Physiologie,'  401,  6C 
with  Karl  Vogt,  489, 
Wolti,  psychology,  ii.  497,  630. 

Wold.  F.,  'Die  Enargie  und  Ihre  Bot- 
werthuijg.'  ii.  189. 

Wallace,  Alfred  Russel,  L  179;  'Intro- 
duction of  New  Species.'  310 ;  H, 
327.  329;  'Darwinism,'  330,  339 
'■Struggle  for  Eiislence,"  382,333 
Darwin,  341 ;  eetuel  Selection,  343 
361  ;  quoted,  366  ;  648  ;  variation  in 
nature.  808;  621, 

Wallis,  Dr,  qnoted  in  '  History  of  the 
Royal  Society,'  i.  227. 

Waltber,  Ph.  von,  pbyaiological  laetbod 
In  medicine,  ii.  888. 

Walton,  Ixaalc,  i,  286. 

Wand  (see  Clansiua),  ii,  135, 

WappUUB,  statistics,  it.  563. 

Word,  Jamea,  '  Naturalism  and  Agnos- 
ticism,' ii,  1B3,  £19  ;  modem  psyohol- 
ogy,  622,  628  ;  quoted,  606. 

Ward.T.H.,  '  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria," 
i.  310. 

Wardlaw,  Biahop,  founded  Dniveraity 
of  St  Andrews,  i.  268, 

Wardrop,  ii.  505, 

Waring,  Ed.,  of  Cambridge,  qnoted,  i. 
234 ;  ii.  688. 

WamkGnig,  Prof. ,  of  Li^ge,  translaUoa 
of  Gibbon's  '  Roman  Empire,'  L 
189. 

WaterstoD,  J.  J.,  meteorio  theory  of 
the  sun's  heat,  ii.  368. 

Watson,  Hewett  Cottrell,  'Cybele 
Britannica,'  u.  335;  596. 

Watt,  James,  an  inventor  with  icien- 
titio  training,  L  91 ;  not  member  of 
any  university,  2SS ;  definitiona  of 
horse-power  and  work,  310; 
term  "horse  -  power,"  ii.  89, 
technical  mechaniea,  101 ; 
Zeuner),134;  heat measureroer 

Wottenbach,    W.,     'Zum    Andenken 


Weber  Brothers,  theory  of  elaatioity,  iL 
31 ;  binlogical  atudiea.  208 ;  eriieri- 
mental  research,  31*6  ;  psycho-physi- 
cal inrestigntions,  492. 
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Weber,  Edoard,  i.  196.  519. 

Weber,  Ernst  Heinrich,  i.  196 ;  school 
of,  200 ;  law  of  sensation,  ib, ; 
"science  of  life,"  ii.  396;  402; 
psycho  -  physical  phenomena,  496 ; 
500 ;  psycho-physics  of  vision,  504 : 
508;  ** touch  and  bodQy  feeling,'* 
509;  psycho-physics.  517,  519. 

Weber,  H.,  biographical  notice  of 
Wilhelm  Weber,  i.  804. 

Weber,  Heinrich,  his  treatise  on  algebra, 
ii.  729,  780. 

Weber,  Wilhelm,  of  65ttingen  and 
Gauss,  telegraph,  1.  92 ;  quoted, 
171,  172,  196,  199,  211;  'Electro- 
dynamische  Maasbestimmungen,'  265, 
308;  365;  absolute  measurements, 
309,  823,  ii.  117 ;  perfected  Coulomb's 
methods,  i.  360;  astronomical  view 
of  nature,  866 ;  electrical  researches 
of,  867,  868,  869 ;  quoted,  870,  873 ; 
measurements  of,  371,  ii.  149;  im- 
portance of  his  labours,  i.  884 ;  law 
of,  ii.  67 ;  76 ;  electro  •  ma^etic 
measurements,  78 ;  79 ;  statical  and 
current  electricity,  84 ;  theory  of,  87 ; 
researches,  92 ;  97 ;  electric  measure- 
ments, 143;  electrical  phenomena, 
146 ;  influences  Helmholtz,  150 ; 
theory  of  electro-d3mamic  phenomena, 
151 ;  electrical  theonr  of,  158 ;  atomic 
view  of  nature,  188;  Helmholtz 
quoted,  189;  191,  192;  electric 
particles,  197. 

Webster,  Daniel,  the  term  "  statist,"  ii. 
555. 

Webster,  Thos.,  palseontological  work 
of,  i.  139. 

Wegele,  *  Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Historio- 
graphic,'  i.  206,  ii.  555. 

Weidmann,  editions  of  the  ancient 
classics,  i.  167. 

Weierstrass,  ii.  680 ;  Poincar^  on,  688, 
703;  and  Lagrange,  693;  his  theory 
of  functions,  694 ;  his  pure  analysis, 
702 ;  genesis  of  his  ideas,  703 ; 
Lampe  on,  ib. ;  on  non-differentiable 
functions,  705 ;  706 ;  and  Riemann 
compared,  707 ;  on  Riemann,  708  ; 
his  letter  to  Schwarz,  ib, ;  proves 
Gauss's  statements,  726 ;  733. 

Weight  and  mass,  L  836. 

Weis,  Samuel  Christian,  mentioned  by 
Verdet,  ii  41. 

Weismann,  A.,  *  Essays  upon  Heredity,' 
ii.  872  ;  idioplasma  theory,  448,  611 ; 
on  heredity,  450 ;  on  pangenesis,  455 ; 
theory  of  evolution,  ib, ,•  "On  the 
Duration  of  life,"  457;  'Essays  on 


Descent  and  Heredity,'  459 ;  versus 
Lamarck,  460. 

Weissbach,  influenced  by  Poncelet,  ii. 
101. 

Weisse,  Chr.  H.,  influence  on  Lotze,  iL 
500;  508. 

Weld,  *  History  of  the  Royal  Society,'  i. 
90,  127,  227,  228,  288  ;  quoted  on  the 
publication  of  the  '  Pnncipia,'  98. 

Weldon,  W.  F.  R.,  on  crabs,  ii.  621 ; 
on  Pearson's  methods.  628. 

Wells,  *  Essay  on  Dew'  i.  280;  *Two 
Essays  upon  Dew  and  Single  Vision,' 
ii.  334 ;  347. 

Werner,  A.  G.,  Freiberg  Mining  Aca- 
demy, i.  17 ;  school  of  geology  of, 
116 ;  Cuvier  on,  118 ;  155 ;  connection 
of,  with  modem  science,  175 ;  scien- 
tific strife  with  Hutton,  283;  290; 
study  of  fossil  remains,  ii.  225 ;  266 ; 
and  Hutton,  291 ;  describes  mineral 
character  of  rocks,  294. 

Wernicke,  language,  ii.  589. 

Wessel,  Caspar,  on  imaginaries,  ii. 
653. 

Weyrauch,  Jacob  J.,  'KleinereSchriften 
und  Briefe  von  Robert  Mayer,'  iL  97, 
108. 

Wheatstone  and  Cooke,  first  telegraph 
lines,  i.  303. 

Wheatstone,  Ohm's  law,  L  365 ; 
quoted,  866 ;  stereoscope,  ii.  486, 
ovO ;  DOo. 

Whewell,  Wm.,  on  relations  of  the 
sciences,  i.  37 ;  identification  of 
thought  with  philosophy,  62 ;  *  Writ- 
ings and  Correspondence,'  91;  crys- 
tallography, 117;  236 ;  quoted,  ib,;  his 
influence,  261 ;  '  History  of  the  In- 
ductive Sciences,'  262,  277,  806,  865; 
270;  Analytical  Society,  271;  *  His- 
tory of  the  Inductive  Sciences' 
quoted,  291,  292,  ii.  12;  influenced 
by  Kant,  i.  307  ;  origin  and  variation 
of  species,  310;  Avoeadro's  hypo- 
thesis not  mentioned  by  him,  428 ; 
the  final  establishment  of  the  undula- 
tory  theory,  ii.  26  ;  *  Philosophy  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences,'  205 ;  his  divisions 
abandoned,  210 ;  quotation  from  Lin- 
naeus, 220;  account  of  vertebral  theory, 
251 ;  268 ;  the  study  of  functions, 
269 ;  318 ;  Bridgewater  Treatise,  325, 
827 ;  Bacon's  "method  of  instances," 
558. 

Whiston,  on  reluctance  of  Cambridge 
to  accept  theories  of  Newton,  i.  270. 

White,  Gilbert,  of  Selbome,  i.  179; 
<  Natural  History  of  Selbome,'  286; 


supporting    undulatory    tneorv    of 
lignty  ii.  19,  45 ;  Fraunhofer's  lines, 
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nature  lover,  287  ;  288 ;  biographical,  i.  169  ;   171 ;   philology,  203  ;   212, 

289 :  quoted,  290.  214 ;  evolved  the  science  of  antiquity 

Whitehead,    A.    N.,    his    *  Universal  from  vaguer  beginnings,  220 ;  classical 

Algebra,^  ii.  641 ;  656,  737.  learning  of,  2^  ;   educational  ideal 

Whittaker,  Thos.,  on  "cyclical"  view,  differs  from  that  of  Pestalozri,  268; 

i.  286.  263,  264 ;  ii  538. 

Wichem,  J.  H.,  follower  of  Pestalozzi,  Wolf,  R.,  'Geschichte  der  Astronomie,' 

u.  258.  i.  54,  157,  167,  171,  177,  277,  828 ; 

Wiechert,  E., 'GrundlagenderEIektro-  'Handbuch   der    Astronomie,     819, 

dynamik,'  ii.  193,  197.  324,  u.  282,  358,  362. 

Wiedemann,  Oeorg,  *  Die  Electricit&t,'  Wolff,  Caspar  Friedrich,  used  the  term 

i  370;   'Annalen/ii.  186;  on  Helm-  "cell,"  i.  195;  anticipated   Goethe, 

holtz,  410.  ii.  212;  metamorphosis,  267;   "epi- 

Wien,   W.,  electro  -  dynamic   view   of  genesis,"  278,  299;  'Theoria  genera- 
ether,  ii.  195.  tionis  •  298 ;  494. 

Wigand,    A.,    Darwin,    Newton,    and  Wolff,  Christian,  philosophy  of,  i.  212 ; 

Cuvier  compared,  ii.  841.  astronomical  formula  of,  422 ;  ii.  563. 

Wilberforce,  William,  associated  with  WoUaston.  scientifio  discoveries  of,  i. 

Rumford's  philanthropic  schemes,  i.  229,  230;  not  member  of  any  uni- 

249.  versity,    238 ;   contributions   to   the 

Will,  H.,  text-books  of,  i.  188.  atomic  theory,  245;  272;  prophecy 

William  IV.  of  Hesse,  astronomer,  i.  of,   397,   450 ;   his  attitude  towards 

157.  Dalton's    views,    417;    experiments 

William  the  Conqueror,  ii.  555. 

Williamson,  chemical  researches  of,  i. 

414;  quoted,  ii.  163.  47. 

Willis,  **  reflex  action,"  i.  292.  Words,  new,  and  new  thoughts,  L  23. 

Willoughby  and  Ray,  botanical  travels  Wordsworth,  his  visit  to  Germany,  i. 
of,  i  283 ;  '  Historia  Piscium  '  283.  17 ;  influence  of,  on  taste,  67  ;  fresh- 
Wilson,  E  B.,  *  The  Cell  in  Develop-  ness  of  individual   thought  of,  76 ; 
ment  and  Inheritance,'  ii.  370,  456,  healthy   spirit    of,    78 ;    179,    285 ; 
458.  a  friend  of  Wm.  Pearson,  289. 

Wilson,  G.  (see  A.  Geikie),  i.  288.  Work,  the  term  introduced  by  Clausius, 

Winckelmann,  classic  style  of,  i.  51  ;  ii.  115. 

171  ;  founder  of  archaeology  in  Ger-  World,  outer  and  inner,  how  related,  i. 

many,  295.  5. 

Winkler,  discovery  of   germanium,   i.  Wright,  Ed.,  length  of  a  degree,  i.  97. 

815,  423.  Wright,  Thos.,    of  Durham,  cosmical 

Winter,    W.,     "astronomical    magni-  theories,  ii.  282. 

tudes,"  i.  323.  Wunderlich,  medical  thermometry,  ii. 

"  Wissenschaft,"  meaning  and  scope  of  889. 
the  word,  i.  90,  168  ;  evolution  of  the  Wundt,Wilh.,Fechner'8 work  continued 
idea  in  German  literature,  170 ;  202 ;  by,  i.  200 ;  220 ;  animal  electricity, 
combines  the  exact,  historical,  and  ii.  475  ;  physiognomy.  477  ;  *  Physio- 
critical  methods  of  thought,  222 ;  logische  Psychologie,  479,  490,  519, 
moral  value  of,  223.  520,   521  ;  "specitio  energies."  483  ; 

"  Wissenschaftslehre  "  of  Fichte,  i.  170.  influence  of  Herbart.  494  ;  497,  508. 

Witt,  John  de,  tables  of  mortality,  ii.  510,  512 ;   '  System  der  Philosophic, 

565.  513;   514,  515;   consciousness,  516; 

Wtihler,  his  works  on  chemistry,  i.  43  ;  617  ;  psychology,  525 ;  526. 

prepares  organic  substances,  92,  191 ;  Wurtz,  A.,  quoted,  i.  114  ;  '  La  Th^orie 

li.   440;   i.  188;  194,   200 ;, services  atomique*    quoted.    394,    421,    427, 

to    chemistry,    208;     "vital    force,"  429  ;  on  Dalton,  398 ;  413. 
218  ;  discovery  of  "  isomerism,"  406  ; 

412, 414  ;  uric  acid  and  its  derivatives,  *  Xenien '  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  i.  84. 
ii.  393 ;  vitalist,  405. 

Wolf,   C,   'Les    Hypotheses   Cosmog-  Young,     Dr    Thos.,     the    undulatorv 

oniques,'  ii.  282.  theory  of  licht,  i.   83,  229,  u.   16, 

Wolf,  F.  A.,  indebtedness  to  Bentley,  36;  light  and  hieroglyphics,  i.  286; 
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not  a  member  of  a  university,  288,  of  heat,  103  et  seq,;  heat  a  form  of 
272;   and  Fresnel,  241;   inadequate  motion.     104;     undulatory    theory, 
appreciation  of,  243,  244,  277 ;  246 ;  180 ;    841,   344 ;    (see   Sir    Norman 
lecturer  at   the    Royal   Institution,  Lockyer),  861 ;  colour  theory,  480 ; 
249,  264  ;  recognition  of,  by  French  *  Essay  on  Music,'  489. 
scientists,  251 ;  quoted  on  universi- 
ties, 261 ;   not  connected   with  the  Zach,  von,  '  Monatliche  Correspondenz,* 
Mathematical  School  of  Cambridge,  i.  41 ;  54 ;  first  international  organ 
266 ;  294  ;  dynamical  view  of  light,  for  astronomical   observations,  167  ; 
370  ;  revival  of  kinetic  view  of  nature,  astronomical  achievements,  1 76 ;  bio- 
iu  8 ;  Euler's  ether  theory,  9 ;  '  Out-  graphical,  177  ;  182 ;  422. 
lines  of  Experiments  and   Inquiries  Zeemann,  magnetism  and  light,  li.  197. 
respecting   bound   and    Light,     17 ;  Zeiss,  Carl,  improvements  in  tne  micro- 

? noted,  to.,  20 ;  interference  of  light,  scope,  ii.  229. 

8;    accuracy   of   Newton's  ezperi-  Zeller,  E.,   1.   162;    'Philosophic   der 

ments,  19  ;  methods  of  Laplace,  20 ;  Griechen,'  ii.  3,  207 ;  <|uoted,  286. 

*' interference,"  21;   polarisation   of  Zeno,    unity  of  all   existence,    ii.   8; 

light,  22;  rejects  projectile  theory  of  286. 

light,  t^.;  quotedonMalus's  discovery  Zeuner,  the  steam-engine.  iL  138  ;  con- 

of  polarisation  of  light  by  reflection.  troversy  with  Him,  135 ;  (see  Claus- 

28;   24;   memoir  of,  26:    *  Works  ^  ius)^    u>,;   heat  engines,  175;  185; 

Quoted,  27 ;  transverse  vibrations  of  statistics,  566. 

light,    28 ;   futility   of  astronomical  Ziegler,  *  Doctrine  of  Descent,'  iL  849. 

view  of  nature,  28 ;  theory  of  elas-  Zittel,  A.  von,  'Gesch.  der  Geologic,'  ii. 

ticity,  30 ;  theory  of  capillarity,  33 ;  212. 

nature  of  the  ether,  40,  43 ;  analogy  Zbllner,  F.,  historical  and  controversial 

of  optical  and  acoustical  phenomena,  writings,    ii.   107  ;   Poggendorf  and 

50;    ** luminiferous   ether,"  69,   70,  Mayers  MS.,  114;    speculations  of, 

89;  *' elastic  medium"  in  space,  84:  192;     '  Wissenschaftliohe     Abhand- 

referred  to,  86,   91,   95 ;   lirst  used  lunsen,'  716. 

the  term  "  energy,"  98, 115 ;  his  work  Zschokke,  H.,  educational  influence  of, 

theoretical,  99 ;  value  of  one  horse-  in  Germany,  i.  257. 

power,  99 ;   *  Lectures,'  102 ;  theory  Zwingli,  educational  work  of,  i.  255. 


THE   END. 
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